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THE PRACTIQAL INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN'^PE. 

Bv Djtt. Wa«blaw. 

1 Cor. XV. 58. — “Wherefore, my beloved brethren, boi^ye steadfast, imnn^eable, 
alwjiys nbouiidinfjc iu tlie work of the Lord ; forartimch as ye know thft vour 
labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 

PAR'T FIRST. V. ^ I ^ 

There is a completeness and a harmony Bible, which h^ydt^ 
often been lHaned by the partlT^litlos and predilections of huD)an «istem- 
mongors. On the one hand, with a proiessed solicitudo lO pAaCrvo 
untrammelled the froencss of grace in the sinner’s salvation jf some 
have spoken and written as if they conceived it to be the very defcgn of 
the gospel to set the believers of it free from the obligations and safletious 
of the divine law ; and to confer upon thcragthe privilege of goftg on, 
with the same unshaken ^confidence of their salty, and assurance S their ! 
final happiness, whether* they are sinning or obeying ; as if thell faitly 
bad tbo effect of sanctifying their trespasses, and convertipg theiM mt ' ' 
virtues. Alarmed, on the other band, and not without reason, A ii 
unutterable baseness and tb§ ruinous tendency oi this descriptBn oi 
error, the worst of all the abuses of tho grace of the gospel, others B 
diverged to the opposite .extreme, and have u^d language (to say 
least of it) very unguarded and hazardous, rjuch as trenches upon, i % 
does not directly su!5vert,*tho ah^bjute freeness of that grace. Ap| 
hensive about the invests «of inliiSess, they have been in danger 
putting holiness out of its proper place ; and, instead of regarding v 
itself a part of salvation, and as the necessary evidence of ajustil 
state, of introduchig it into the gr<xxnd of hope, and giving it somethi. 
to say in procuring the sinn^er«s pardon aad acceptance with God. 

On this, as indeed on every othS’^Liabject, ther<|^ appears in tho npl^ 
scriptures 'a noble freedom. There aro jtaore to be found no timi^ 
jealousies ; no notes of^ caution ; no terms of hesitating doubjl^ulness, as 
if th^writers were afraid of saying too much, or of having either too ^ 
much or too little attached to their expressions by others : none of the 
A>licitade to guard, t^explain, and to prevent misconceptions, which is 
ae coma3Dn,.and,;fn some instances, so abijndant in systems of human 
New Series. — Vol. VII. a ’ 
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Gcniposure. In lliis, aiVd in many other respects, the Bjjble'Tjears upon 
^ its very style and structure tlie ijupress of divinity. It “ .speaks as hav- 
ing iutliority,” with an independent majesty becoming its divine author- 
ship. It is quite above all those marks of what is human that have just 
been alluded to ; and yet it exhibits, throughout, though written “ at 
sundry times and in divers portions,” by many ‘hands, the most perfect 
hanirfony. All is consistent. The ground of acceptance with God on 
the one hand, and the holy practical influence of the gospel on the other, 
ar^ blended together there with all the easy imeinbarrasscil freedom which 
arises from the felt confidence of truth. The former is laid down with 
all possible simplicity and ^istiflctuess While, at tll§ Gallic time, the 
latter is never for one moment lost sight "of. 

As a generpJ ■ '*'-\»racteristic of the scripture.^, inSoed, there arc few 
things more firominently striking than xheir invariably practical bearing. 
Every thing is here coiiiieoted with its a]>propriiv*e tendency in regard to 
condii<!6J-^all made to tell upon the character and tlio ‘life. Of this 
b8.^jeraark‘*the chapter of which our text is the conclusion furnishes a highly 
uiTeresting exemplification. The apostle settles the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, as a fundamental article of evangelical truth ; 
he vindicates it against* (he nu^st plausible objections of philosophy, at 
once festablishing its possibilhy, and illustrating its real nature and 
dcsiraplouesB : — glowiisg with the full energy of inspiration, ho describes, 
in Janjguage of the loftiest and most enraptured anticipation, tho glories 
bi ihkt day, when “tho 'trump of GoiP’ shall sound; when ‘^this cor- 
ryptijofo s’lall pnt on incorr/iption, and ^his mortal immortality and 
whoil “ the saying shall be brought to pass that is written — Death is 
swallowed up in victory.” — rising to tlio fnlllriuniph of faith and hope, 
he so unds the notes of final conquest over death and the grave, — “ O 
dcatl , where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? The sting 
of d< jath is sin, and the s rength of sin is tho law ; but thanks be unto 
God. who giveth ns the (ictory, through Jesufi (flirist our Lord !"’ — Yet 
even then, when he has taken his highest flight, leaving carlh and time 
boliYud him, imd entering, in fervid hut hoaven-guidod imagination, the 
glorjies and joy^of eternity — even then, he forgets not the injivence which 
all /this ought to have, but (as finely observed by a justly admired 
lioress of our own tipics, Mrs. Hannah More) sinks immediately to 
tho plainness of practical application: — “Wherefore, my beloved 
thren, be ye steadfa.st, immoveable, always abounding in the work of 
<3 Lord ; forasmuch as ye know thiit your labour is not in vain in the 
'rd.” 


^The apostle here, as alway.s, addresses believers in terms of deop and 
■ cctionate interest, — “i/y beloved hrethren.^^ His mind had been 
levated to God, in the gratefully ardent aspirations of hope and holy 
and, where devotion is »»-ouuine, at.will invariably bo as.sociated 
\ iiet this be a test, in every ciile of its reality) with a proportionate 
glow of Christian affection towards those who arc children of the same 
divine Fj.ther, and fellow-heirs of the same heavenly inheritance. The 
professor, who by his devotions is only wrapt up in self, may rest*.:ssured 
that ho has the j)rinciples of true devotion yet to learn. Tho apostle 
was well aware, how intimately the best interests, of those he loved were 
involved in their obedience to the admonition he was about tt> aubjohi ; 
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and he urges it upon their attention ^ith the earnestness of a spiritual 
father’s affection. ^ 

The words bring before us two subjects for our consideration. T4iey 
are — T oe admonition itself, and The motives enforcing if. 

1. The admonition itself : — “ Be yc steadfast, immoveable, always 
' abounding in the work of the liord.’' • 

The two words which are here rendered “ steadfast and mimo'ccahle 
arc, of course, words of tlie same general meaning. The one, however, 
•is not a mere repetition of the other. 'J'hcy {y’o not absolutely synony- 
mous. Tho latter adds to tlie idea expressed by the former. If 1 am asked 
what “ unmqycaUlc adds to steadfast ?’’ y\y answer is, — that, while 
“ steadfast ” expressed the Idea of settled firmness in general, “ unmOVO- 
ablo ” conveys the additional conception of that which • ^J,cg.dfast remain- 
inf/ so amid efforts unsettle it. rock, in tlie midst (»!)► tho ocean, 
might be firm on its solid base, although tho surrounding waters were to 
sleep in a perpetual calm ; it is when the storms have raved arcu’^rl it — 
when it has a thousaiid times been dashed by the fury of the foaming 
mountain-waves, that ’wo pronounce it ‘‘ uninoveable.” A tower may bb'*’ 
built on a solid rock, and settled on a secure foundation, before it has 
undergone any trial of its stability — it may bo* * steadfast it is when 
“tlie rains descend, and tlie winds blow, and tbc Hoods rise, and the 
stream beats vohemontly against it,” and it fills j?ot, nor is damaged or 
shaken, that we apply to it the second of thlvdwo epithets, and declffro 
it “ immovcahlc,” oak ^f the forest, wdireh.has stricken its root# 

deep into the* soil, stands prepa^id to encounter “tho war of otentonts,” 
and tlie first of mu* two terms wo should ^pply to it, although a leaf oT 
it had never yet trembled in the breeze : wo ajiply to it tho second, when 
it has braved tho tcinpcsts of a huiidrc<l wintcis. 

Christian “ steadfastness,” then, means a firm atlhcrence to the faith 
and profession of the gospel ; “ uiimoveableness ’’ means tlic same thing, 
with this addition, tliat attempts have been male to shako the faith and 
tlie profession. I have said, — adherence to the faith and profession of 
the gospel. Tho language may receive illustration fro^i the terms 
employed by tlie apostle elsewhere, as in Col. i. “ ff^yo continue in 
the faith, grounded and settled, and ho not moved .‘fway from the hope 
of the gospel which yc hav# heard, and which was preached to every 
creature which is under heaven : whereof I Paiil am made a minister.’' 

The case brought before us in this part of#tlie epistle to the Corin- 
thians, is a case of error from the truth, produced by the seductions of a 
false pliilosopliy. By tho >«sc men of Greece, the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead was •held in derision. They pronounced it 
impossible; and, oven if it were possible, not desirable. Against these 
two views the reasonings of the apoatlc are yiointed; — its possibility being 
established by a reference ti; other excinjjiifications of the divine jvjvyir 
in tho phenomena of nature, such as|Til*oiigh not a ij^hit less wonderful, 
yet, from our familiarity with thorn, hawc not only ceased to aw^akeii 
astonishment, but even to* attract observation ; — and its dt^wahleness 
being twinced by a disclosure of the real nature of “the resurrection of the 
just ” — of the glorious change, from corruption, weakness and dishonour, 
td incorruptioa, power, and glory — frojn animal to spiritual — from the 
'liReness^ tlie eai thly to the likeness of tlif beavcnly Adam, that shall 
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pass upon the bodies of all who sleep in Jesus,” when this corruptible 
shall put on incorruption, and tfiis mortal immortality.” He shows the 
erribg Corinthians, moreover, how the denial of the resurrection involved 
in it the overthrow of all that is essential in the gospel — of all that can 
give peace to the guilty, and hope to the perishing sinner. The exhor- 
tation, then, is an exhortation to steadfast and unmoveable attachment to 
** the truth as it is in Jesus ” — to the faith and profession of that truth, 
in its original simplicity and purity, as they had received it from the 
i^ipi^d ambassadors of Christ. It is an exhortation to the renunciation * 
of every attempt to improve upon it by altering, mutilating, or adding 
to it ; — by accommodating in any way^r in any degree whatever, to the 

wisdom of men; — by incorporating with it any of the fancies, or even the 
verities, of 'philosophy ; — by divesting it of what was offensive to 

human pride, or to any o# the forms of^human corruption; — by putting in 
what men might relish, or taking out what they would dislike. The 
exhortation amounts to the assurance, that cver^^such attempt would 
ri^ly spoil God’s plan, and prove at once destructive to themselves, and 
dishonouring to Christ. It is an exhortation, in this respect, of very 
much the same import^ith that in the beginning of the chapter, to hold 
fast the truth as it haA been taught them: — “ Moreover, brethren, I 
make known unto you tho^gospel which I preached unto you, which also 
ye^ have received, and" wherein ye stand ; by which also ye are saved, if 
ve keep in memory (or^ither if ye hold fast) what I have preached 
unto yoij^” <kc. • •* 

t •The question, then, to which the text^ calls our attention, is, In what 
way this steadfast and unmoveable*’ attachment to the truth as it is in 
Jesus is to manifest itself? And to this question we reply — That, in 
proportion as they thus abode in the truth, they would ‘‘ abound in the 
work of the Lord.” And hero there are three things demanding notice : — 
1. What is meant by ‘‘ the work of the Lord ? ” — 2. What by “ abounding 
in the work of the Lord ?” — and- 3. What by always abounding ” in it ? 

1. What is “ the work of the Lord?” The expression alludes to, and 
implies, the' -relation of master and servant. In this view, it was as 
the Father’s servant that our divine master applies terms of the same 
description to himself, — I must work the works of iiim that sent me 
while it is day: the night cometh when no^man can work” — “My meat 
is to do the i?jill of him that sent mo, and to finish his work” — “ I have 
glorified thee on the eartlf ; I have finished tho w^rk which thou gavest 
pie to do.” John ix. 4. ; iv. 34 ; xvii. 4. On the same principle, the 
ministry of the gospel is, in a special sens6, designated “ the work of the 
Lord.” Paul says of Timothy — “ he worketh the work of the Lord, as 
I also do.’* 1 Cor. xvi. 10. And those who labour in the establishment 
tand diffusion of the gospel, are calldd his servants, as doing his work, — 
^^Wlio, then, is Paul, and who ar. Apollosy but ministers (servants) by 
whom ye believed, ewen as the Lord gave to every man.** I have planted, 
Apollos watered ; but God gftve the increase. So then, neither is he 
that plantfeth any thing, nor he that watereth, but God who giveth the 
ipc^f^e. For we are labourers together with God ” — ^mther, we arc^ello w- 
j^^itrors of God — that is, fellow-labourers with each other, in the 
rimploy of God as our common master. 1 Cor. iii. 5 — 9.^ But, except 
in so iar as the admonition before us is to be considered as^vo^prehend-*"' 
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ing, amongst others, the office-bearers in the cWrch, and in so far also 
as others might have opportunities of promoting the progress of tlfe 
gospel in their various spheres, this is •not the meaning of the phrase ' 
as used here. It is, however, of no small importance that what has 
just been hinted at about the opportunities which all may have for 
promoting the cause of the gospel should not be overlooVed. The Lord’s 
own work — the work of Christ — was the securing, by his obedience unto 
death, the glory of God in the salvation of a lost world ; and in an 
employment of nobler character, and superior importance, it is 
impossible, surely, for any of his people to Be engaged, >than in aiditig 
the progress of the blessed effects of that work. And, just as 
all, moro privately or more pitblicly, aideJ theny so may all, if they are 
so inclined, find opportunities and means of aiding now. We find, for 
instance, the apostle Paul sepding his salutatlthi^^ to various 
females in the chufthes, who laboured muefi in the Lord^*’ who were 
“his helpers in the Lord,** who were “succourers of Jmany, and of 
himself also.** Wliy, then, should there not bo now, as there were of 
old, Trypheiias and Tryphosas, Marys, and Julias, and Priscilla&=^-»^ 
females exerting their influence in every way consistent with the deli- 
cacies and decorums of their sex and character,^?! forwarding the know- 
ledge and the prevailing power of “ pure and undefiled religion ? '* Nor 
(thanks be to God!) are wo without sucb eharacters—charactors of 
unobtrusive but not the less efficient activity, in many departments of 
Christian usefulness. The f^ord bless and pi^sppr them, and multipjy 
their number ! And why shfli^d not every private Christian, in his own 
place, and by such means as providence puts in his power, thus “ wbfk 
the work of the Lord ? ** — recommending^is gospel, circulating his word, 
distributing the principles of it in tracts, and “ as far as lieth in him,*' 
“ saving souls from death ? ** Let all, in their several positions and 
spheres, lay it to heart, and especially at the opening of another year of 
their short lives, and leave nothing undone that possibly can be done, 
for advancing the interests of the gospel. 

But in “the work of the Ijord,” in our present text, the apostle 
appears to include all the practical duties of the chrjsiian life. All 
believers are servants of Christ. They are frequently so denominated. 
Nor can I illustrate the ppsition better than by a reference to one 
description of individuals, of whom there were many in the early churches, 
—those who were the servants of earthly lyasters. Mark what Paul 
says to such : — “ Servants,* obey in all things your masters according to 
the flesh, not with eye-servicj, as men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart 
fearing God : and whatsoeverjre do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men ; knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of 
the inheritance: /or ye serve the^ord Christ,'^ Col. iii. 21 — 24. In 
fulfilling, then, their daily and ordinary duties, in compliance wit hri ie 
will of their earthly maste^ts, thes^ervants were “serving the Xord 
Christ ; ** they were “ working the worl^ of the L<9d.” And the same 
thing is true, in regard to all the relations of life. The duties of every 
one oi^them ought to Be regarded and to be discharged as a ]^art of the 
Lord’s work. Sucb they all are, when they are fulfilled from religious 
principles — ffom regard to Christ’s authority as the rule, to Christ’s 
» grace aaU^he^motivo, and to Christ’s glory the end. The very simplest 
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acts of daily labour iuc a man’s secular vocation, may, in this way, be 
‘^tho work of the Lord." By the principles under thS influence of 
whi^h they are performed, they*^are rendered religious acts. Too often 
is religion spoken of, as if it were merely a systeip of doctrines ; and 
religious exercises, as if they were confined to tiio outward acts of devo- 
tion, in direct k.ddresses to Deity, or the celebration of sacred ordinances. 
But there is nothing of greater importance than that Christians should 
be kept in mind of the necessity of carrying their religion into every 
thing — into every department of their daily conduct, in the entire inter- 
cdbrso of social life. “Its** influence ” (if I may be allowed to quote from 
myself) “should be universal and habitual — in private and in public — 
in great things and in small*^in thought, cn word, and in deed. It should 
bo their uncoasing attondant, their faithful and unfading monitor. It 

should rise ^vJtlflhem in the mornings* it should go forth with thorn to 
thoir daily pccupations ; It should be with them in tfee field, in the shop, 
in the counting-house, in the market; it should return with them to 
their families ; it should preside in their domestic councils, regulate the 
•fcomper, hallow the conversation, control the discipline, and cheer and 
sweeten the whole communion of home ; it should sit down with them 
at their meals ; it ehou?^ retire with them to their chambers ; it should 
repose with them on their beds ; it should ‘never leave, it should never 
forsake them.’ Religion has not its place, unless it be thus a universally 
governing principle/’ Ai^d when it docs thus hear the dominion, all 
^uit in tho form of practical duty proceeds from it is “ the work of the 
Lord,’’. But— ' 

* 2. In the admonition tlnfi'c is more than “ doing " the work of tho 
Lord — there is ahounding in it. A conscientious, attached, and faith- 
ful servant will never think of putting tlie inquiry to himself — iVith how 
little of active service may I succeed in so far satisfying my master as 
to insure keeping my place ? Tho inquiry of such a servant will ratlicr 
be — How much is it in iny power to do for my master’s interest ? — and 
be will do it with the same hearty assiduity, When unseen by any eye 
but that of God, as when under liis master’s immediate supervision. 
Thus will it Cb jvith the servant of Christ ; that is, with every believer. 
He will never think of asking, with how little of active zeal and practi- 
cal obedience he may maintain his standing as a professor of the gospel, 
and avoid tho forfeiture of bis Christian character and fellow ^ip. lie 
Will strenuonsly exert himsplf, putting forth all Lis faculties of mind, and 
powers of body, and resources of property and ’influence, “ in the strength 
of the grace that is in Christ Jesus," that he may abound*^ in what is 
good ; that bo may not merely bear a creditable and passable proportion 
of “ the fruits of righteousness,” but may be filled ” with those fruits. 
“ Whatsoever his hand finds to do, l^e will do it with his might.’* Ho 
wiU sow bountifully.” He will be “ready unto," and “aboundin’’ 
“ ev&ry good work." Still furthei^'i- * 

3. There is the adfflonition, not to abound only, but “ always to abound 
in the work of the Lord.” This word, “ always,” inejudes two things — 
constancy kbd perseverance; always — that is, Without interruption or 
intennission ; and always — that is, without relinqiiisiykneut or giving up. 
Jt id, in the first place, tho duty of Christians to be constant in thevi* 
niter’s wwk — not doing itjby fits and starts — putting forth occasional 
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efforts, howovor spiritual they ma^j; seem, at distant and uncertain 
intervals, but doing every thing “ as to the Lord,^ and hourly watching 
and embracing opportunities for doing something to advance his glory. 
It would be a salg^ary thing, were Christians luoro frequently ftud 
faithfully to put the question to themselves — “iZave I done any thing Jot 
God to- day Amidst the regular and constant occupations of a 

secular nature in which ‘they are engaged, and which ought not, on 
any account-, to bo neglected, they are ever apt to forget their spiritual 
character, and the peculiar obligations arising out of it; and wore they 
‘more frequently putting to themselves such a question, it might serve (p 
keep them >ii mind that, while it is incumbent upon them “not to be 
slothful in business.” and while, Jin dischargiftg its necessary functions in 
obedience to their I^ords will, they are, oven in these, doing thoir divine 
Master s work ; — that secular engagements arc not the onljl work that llO 
requires and expcck at their hadds; that should keep their eve 
upon the interests of his cause and kingdom, andwvhatofer in Viis 
department they can find to do, “ do it with their might.” And then 
too, while this is done without interruption during the term of service, it 
must not by any of them be forgotten, that this term is the term of life. 
They must not think for a moment of giving up the service till their 
Master himself is pleased to call thorn to their acAiunt. A\^ith their loins 
girded, and their lamps burning, they must bo/ouiid doing bis will with 
their last lingering ability — “faithful unto death,” These two ideas of 
constancy and perseverance are blended togetUor in various admonitions 
of a similar character? “ Lct«s not bo weary id Well-doing; for in duc^ 
season we shall reap, if we faiflt not.” “And besides this, giving all* 
diligence, add to your faith fortitude; and? to fortitude, knowledge ; and 
to knowledge, temperance; and to temperance, patience; and to patience, 
godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kind- 
ness, charity. For if those things be in you, and abound, they make you 
that ye shall neither ho barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. But ho that lacketh these things is blind, and can- 
not see afar ofl', and hath forgotten that ho was purged from his old sins. 
Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make /oui* calling and 
election sure: for if ye do these things, ye shall never •fall : for so an 
entrance shall ho ministered unto you abundantly iflto the everlasting 
kingdom of our Jjord and ya\1our Jesus Christ.” 

( Part second in a future NwnJjer.) 


A STEADY attachment TO TRINCTPLE ESSENTIAL 
TO THE WELL-BEING OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

Br AuGUSTgj^OCIlAT, 

Pastor of tJus Independent Church ht Rolle^ Canton d^Vaud, Sioitzerland, 

In the remarks T have to offer on this subject, I shall consider, first, 
the inoportance' of 'attachment to scriptural principles respecting the 
constitution and the order of the church ; and, secondly, the importance 
of attachment *to sound doctrine. 
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I. 1q placing the (jubject of futtachment to scriptaral principles of 
6hurch order first, I do not wish it to be thought that I consider them 
as ^f primary importance. 1 db it because I regard attachment to them 
as occupying a front-rank place among the means jky which the church 
is to fulfil its high purpose. A societpr, whose end is the maintenance of 
truth in the world, must, of necessity, place« amongst the means by 
which that is to be attained, every thing which tends to maintain itself, 
and preserve it from disorganization. Moreover, if, as cannot be 
doubted, every thing which concerns the formation and order of the 
church has been established by the Lord with a view to the good of 
believers, it is impossible for any one to set aside what scripture has 
fixed on this head, save at the expense <df the general advantage of the 
body of Christ. 

Fidelity to 'sound principles of church order appears to mo to consist 
in two things : Firsts the avoidance of all modificatrons of fundamental 
tenets; and, secondly, the avoidance of whatever would lead to the con- 
clusion, tlmt we attach little value to questions of this kind. 

1. We must avoid all modifications of fundamental tenets. The 
modifications to which I refer are not such as may arise from a change 
of opinion in a churi&h respecting these tenets. It is clear that if a 
Church, on finding that she has been mistaken on any point, were to 
shrink from acknowledging this, or from changing any thing in her 
anrangements in consequence, she would be cliargeable with pride, 
^pinionativeness, and^ ai^tbe same time, with bad faith. But the modifi- 
cations I would denounce, are such as ffise from^a desire to adapt the 
Wder of the church to certain circumstances of places, times, and persons. 
No doubt where the word of (jod has not given us a fixed principle, we 
are at liberty to have regard to such circumstances, but that which wo 
regard as fixed, ought to have every thing made to bend to it, whilst it 
is made to bond to nothing. 

The sure way to bring a principle into discredit, and to lead those who 
do not admit it to think that wo are not fully persuaded of its divino 
authority, is tojbe feeble aud vacillating in the application of it. How 
shall people bplievo that we regard as fixed by the Lord himself rules 
which wo make to succumb to the dictate of circumstances? That 
which comes from God must be fixed and ^variable as himself ; and the 
man who allows himself to bo easily shifted from tenets which lie pro- 
fesses to hold, proves the;'eby, either that he does not regard them as 
being a rule from on high, or that ho is false to> his own convictions. 

In either case, he dishonours the work in which he is engaged, aud 
degrades it to the level of a mere work^f man. 

It is of the more importance that we should be on our guard against 
a spirit of unworthy concession, inasmuch as there are many motives 
c^ducing to this, and somo of these that appear somewhat praiseworthy. 
I^s not only the dread of bein^ thought narrow and bigotted which 
may induce this blameworthy^ spirit; a feeling which seems much more 
excusable^ a fear of wounding or repelling brethren whom we love, may 
have thd same effect; or, perhaps, the desire of facilitating union^among 
the children of God by rendering admission to the’church more facile. 
But let us never forget that it is no business of ours to^bo wiser than 
'God, or to employ means of our own choosing for the advancementf-^^ . 
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truth, as if we thought that in some*way God inquired to be aided by 
our concessions, or that he could not accomplish his work so long as we 
kept steadfast to the order which he hai established. • 

It is painful, we acknowledge, to be obliged to stand firm, at the risk, 
perhaps, of wounding brethren whom wo love,' and, at the same time 
having to resist certain sympathies of the heart, certain emotions which 
appear to be those of love. But let us remember that this is love, that 
wo walk after Ilk commandments.”* Let us remember that it is some- 
times necessary to bo affectionately severe, antj that love divorced from 
truth is no longer love. Let us not forget that if, in our contests with 
those around us, we aro enjoined to yield ^p what is our own; if, on 
such occasions, we are to allo^ liim who has taken our cloak to take 
our coat also, wo are, on the other hand, solemnly prohibited from giving 
np any thing that is the Lord’s.. In such c^^ses, it behoves us to say 
as Moses did to ftiaraoh, “All shall go with us; there shall not an 
hoof bo loft bohiiid;*'+ wo must act on tho rule laid down by God to 
Jeremiah : Let them return unto thee, but return not thou unto 

theni.’*t 

Let us be on our guard — our adversary is erj^fty. When he cannot 
prevent a truth which has previously been desj)iiie^d from coming to light, 
he resorts to all schemes to induce those who advocate it to make con- 
cessions. He says, like the pretended mottier who appeared before 
Solomon, “ Be it neither mine nor thine, but let it be divided between 
us.” He endeavours by mixing things to make .it difficult to discerA 
truth, and to*obscuro the clear land simple conceptions of each ifidWidijal 
thing. His aim in blending colours together is to confound them. He 
knows well that one who would never hesitate between red and black, 
may probably hesitate when the choice lies between brown and violet, 
or between rose and carnation. Now, since wo “ are not ignorant of his 
devices,” let us bo skilled to keep the colours distinct and marked, so 
that every one may sec decisively that there is a choice to bo made, and 
that the opposition of colours may render that choice the more easy. 
In spite of all the efforts of the enemy, let us hold distmetjy before the 
eyes of all this simple notion of the church, that in every place it is 
composed of all who are born of God — who are umted and organised 
into one body, according to^ the word, and that they may walk in all 
the ordinances and commandments of the Lord. We are advancing 
upon a time when the precious light shall be no more*mingled with 
darkness, and when the day of God shall bo without a cloud. And if 
we would not oppose the divide designs in this matter, we must anxiously 
take heed how we attempt tcv effect fusions and mixtures of opposite 
principles — principles of which tho one class belongs essentially to tlio 
darkness, and the other to the lighk 

2. Fidelity to sound principle requires that we avoid eveiy^g^ep 
which might ten^ to lead others to bmieve that we ^^ttach little import- 
ance to questions of church order. • 

For dissenters, for instance, to take part in the service of tbq national 
church, in such a way as might infer a sort of approbation given to such 
an institution, or a recognition of it as a church of Christ, appears to 


2 jrohn 6. 


t Kxod. X. 26. • 
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us to be a thing studiously to be avoided. We ought to dread lest any 
ground be given for the charge against us of remaining in a state of 
seps^ration from other religious bodies, just because wo happen to be in 
that state and do not wish to change j whilst we have no fault, in point 
of principle, to find with a different order of things. We should avoid 
every thing which would lead people to suppose that we regard separa- 
tion in no other light than as a sort of better state which we have found 
out — a mean of reforming some abuse, or satisfying our own sympathies 
and tastes. 

• Cfirtainly to a serious man it is a grave step to separate Iiimself from 

one church and set up another, and to spread one communion table 
over against another whicli has been already established. 1 hesitate 
not to say, that the man who separates himself from a church, the con- 
stitutive principles of which he reg^irds as according to the word of 
God, and ^hich he leaves merely in order to get rid' of some abuses, or 
follow out some peculiar tastes and views, commits thereby, though 
perhaps without having refiected on it, a great son. lie despises the 
church of God; ho rends the body of Christ; he effects a schism, for 
which he shall have to give account to God. The man who regards 
the formation of a now^^hurch as a thing merely to meet his own private 
views and tastes, and not as an act of obedience to a positive and 
important command of God, may well call the assembly which he joins 
or<^gathers around him my church,” and the supper in that cliurch “ my 
i^upper;” for it is ho who of his own authority, and without any order 
from God, has set up that church and /spread that supper; but ho has 
hd right to call it the chui^h of God and the supper of the Lord. If, 
then, wo would not avow ourselves schismatics, and degrade the church 
and the supper of Christ into a mere institution and ordinance of our 
own, wo ought to avoid every course which might justly admit of being 
construed into a concession on onr part, that the ecclesiastical bodies 
around us, notwithstanding our separation from them, are after all 
really proper churches of Christ. ' I say openly, that were it to happen 
that my convictions should so change as that 1 should come to regard 
the constitutive and fundamental principle of the national church as in 
accordance with Gpd s word, I should feel it my duty to return thither, 
in spite of all the abuses which 1 might h^ve to deplore in it. 1 should 
conceive that I had acted with requisite fidelity by protesting against 
these abuses, «taking no part in them myself, and praying to God that 
they,might be removed.* « . 

* [Whilst the principle here asserted is in ttc main sound and important, it’ is 
perhaps carried by the writer rather too far. cOnc can easily conceive the case of 
a church, based on a sound principle, nevertheless admitting so many abuses in 

{ )ractice as to render it absolutely necessary for those opposed to these abuses’ to 
eave it. It was on this ground that tffe Nonconformists of England, and the 
Solders of Scotland, left the national jphurch of their repcctive countries ; and we 
cannot admit that in doing they sinned. At the same titqe, when a cliurch is 
believed ,to be right m principle, whilst Wrong in practice, separation from it 
becomes a far more serious question, and involves far more of doubt and responsi- 
bility than fn the case of a church which is viewed as fundamentally unscriptural. 
In the latter case, the path of duty is clear, whilst iu the fa^'mer, it is suiiOunded 
with embarrassment. In the one wo have simply to choose what is riglit in place 
,^f what is wrong; in the other, we are thrown upon the choice of the less of two 
'evils. — E d. S. C. M.] 
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I need hardly say, that in urging upon my brotliKD the duty of abstain- 
ing from wUatever would appoar to involve them in the approval of a* 
church from which they have separated, 1 am very far from wishing t|;^at 
we should give up fraternal Intercourse with those Christians who belong 
to such churches. My desire, on the contrary, would be, that these rela- 
tions were much more frequent and close. I mourn over every instance 
in which 1 see a difference of opinion giving occasion to coldness 
between the children of the one Father — between those who are alike 
lodged in the heart of Jesus. Sincerely do I desire, for my own part, 

that (fod would keep me from wbaiever might produce or foster that 

coldness, i am persuaded that the fidelity which we owe to our differ- 
ing convictions does not require«of us, that living in the same locality, 
wc should refrain from sustaining those fraternal relations which do 
not compromise the cause we have^bcen called to maintain*. May God 
keep us all from a^firit of party, and retain in our remem^^rance the 
exhortation of the Holy Spirit, “ Let brotherly love continue.” May 
He preserve us from affording to the world the melancholy gratification 
of being able to say, that our differences of opinion have gone so far as 
to efface the mark which Jesus Christ has placed upon his own for all 
times and for all places when he said, “By t^ifs shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

( To be continued.) • 


HOR.^: BIBLICyE.r-Jfo. I. 

[Linder tins head it is intended to funiish a series of short papers, containing 
brief notes, original and select, on passages of scripture.] 

Matt. xx. 23. Our translators have supplied some words in the last 
clause of this verse very uithappily. The proper rendering is, “ But to 
sit on my right hand and on my loft is not mine to giyo^except to those 
for whom it is prepared of my Father.” — “ By foisting in^the supornu- 
uierary words, wo make tho passage contain a doctrine directly contrary 
to other places of scripture ; gr. John xvii. 2 ; Rev. iii. 21. Pre- 
cisely the same expression, ’atAA’ o/f, occurs above in ch. xix. 11, where 
it is properly rendered save. So, also, in 2 Cor. ii. 5, ‘ but in part.’ ” — 
Prof. Scholejield. • • 

Matt. xix. 14 ; Mark x. 14. ^ “ For to such belongeth the kingdom of 
heaven. The common translatioi^ is at least ambiguous ; but probably 
no one who should first become acquainted with tho sentiment from the 
Greek, would hesitate to affix to thc^words tho sense expressed by the 
proposed rendering. The construction is the same as in Matt, v, ^ 
Their's is the kingdom of heavhn. A c*dfrect translation here is not ufl- 
important to tho question at issue btjtwccn IJaptists an(Ftheir opponents.” 
— Prof. Scholejield, , ^ 

Matt^xxiv. 41. Here we bought a stock of barley to cariy fin with 
us for our camels ; add the process of grinding it we saw' for the first 
tim« performed^ by two women, in the manner so usual in all parts of 
Pak^stino, and^which, I believe, every traveller in the East has cited in 
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illustration of tbe saying of our Saviour, ‘ Two women shall be grinding 
at a mill/ &c. One of them sits on the ground, working the hand-mill 
wi^h the left band by a stick fixed in the upper stone, while with the 
right she pours in the barley from a sack lying near lior. The other 
woman separates the chaff from the flour with a sieve. 1 never saw any 
but women employed in this primitive operation, nor more than two 
together.” — Lord Nugent 

Mark x. 25. — ** On my return to the city, (Hebron,) with my two 
Jewish guides, we entered it further to the north than the side from 
^hioh wo bad begun our walk. "We wore 
gateway, such as is seen in igo many of the old Eastern cities, even in some 
of the modern ; one wide arched road,«and another narrow one by the 
side, through the latter of which persons on foot generally pass, to avoid 
the chanco of being jostled or criisheil by the beasts of burthen coming 
through the main gateway. AVe met a caravan of fbaded camels throng- 
ing the passage. The drivers cried out to ray two companions and 
myself, desiring us to betake ourselves for safety»to the gate with the 
smaller arch, calling it ‘ Es Summ el Kay lit,’ the hole or eye of the 
needle. If — as, on inquiry since, I am inclined to believe — this name is 
applied not to this gath|in Hebron only, but generally in cities where there 
is a footway entrance by the side of the larger one, it may perhaps give an 
easy and simple solution •of what in the text, Mark x. 25, has appeared 
tb some to bo <a strained and diflicult metaphor ; whereas that of the 
^entrance gate, low apd# narrow, through which the sumpter camel cannot 
^bo imid^ to pass unless with groat di^iculty, and stripped of all the 
incumbrance of his load, Ifis , trappings, and his merchandise, may seem 
to illustrate more clearly the foregoing verse How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God.’^ It also applies itself 
to several other passages by which our Saviour illustrates a similar sub- 
ject; ‘Enter ye in at the strait gate,' &c., (Matt. vii. 13,14,) and 
others.” — Lord Nugent 

Luke iv. 2G, 27 ; John xvii. 12. In these passages our translators 
have given^h its usual exceptive meaning, thereby introducing an error 
into the stylo «vith which the original is not necessarily chargeable. Our 
Lord surely did eiot mean to say that Elias was sent to none of the 
widows of Israel except to the widows o{ Sidon ; or that no Israolitish 
leper was cleansed except Naaman the Syrian ; or that Judas was of the 
number of those whom the Father had given to him to keep. The par- 
ticles are plainly to be taken in an adveii^atwe^mnmi “Unto none of 
them, however, was Elias sent hut [he ^as sent] unto Sarepta,” &c. ; 
“ and none of them was cleansed hut Naaman the Syrian [was cleansed] ;” 
“ none of them is lost (fiut the son of perdition [is lost]),” &c- An equi- 
valent phrase occurs in GaL ii. 1§, where our version rightly renders 
“A man is not justified by the works of the law ; hut by the 
faith of Jesus Christ.” ^ 

Rom. V. 11. — whom ftlso we 'have received tte atonement The 

“ * The metaphor of the camel and the eye of a needle it has been att^pted to 
render easier by a supposition that the translations from tlfts Greek may be in error, 
and that the word was * a * cable,* and not * xm/jtTiXev* a * camel/ of which, 

however, there does not seem to be much likelihood, a like figure occurs twidh in 
the Koran : * Until the camel shall enter into the hole of tbe needlp.' *’ «« 


proceeding through a double 
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word atonement hero is not used in the sense in whicli it is now commonly 
employed in theological discussions, as designating the expiation, on the 
ground of which God is at peace with sinners. In old English the woW 
atone (formed of the two words at one) signified the aot of agreeing, or 
of causing parties at variance to agree : thus, in Shakespeare wo have 
the following lines : — 

“ He and Aufidius can no more atone 
Than violentest contrarieties.” 

• I 

Our translators, In Acts vil. 2G, have rendered the verb from which the 
noun in the passage before us is derived, sei^ at one.” So also the noun 
(equivalent to at-one-ment) was used to signify the act of setting parties 
at one, or causing them to agree ; thus, Shakespeare again < — 

“ He seeks to make atonement , 

l^etween the Duke of Globtcr and your brethren.” 

To make the passage convey its just idea in modern English, it should 
be rendered, through whom we have received the reconciliation L e. 
through whom we are now at one with God. 

Rom. V. 20. — The law entered^ <kc. That the «Vorb may 

have the same force as the verb ' ettnpxfifAut without the 'Trot^a, is admitted ; 
but one should never neglect any part of a word in scripture without ^ 
very sufficient reason. Various attempts have been made to preserve 
the force of the preposition hcrij in the translation. * Some render thus : 
“The law entered unawaree ov sl^althily but<,this makes Paul sa^what 
is not true, for every one knows that the law entered far more openly 
and with far more pomp than the gospel. Equally untenable is the 
rendering, “ entered surreptitiously^^ as this introduces an idea not iu 
harmony with the divine appointment of the Mosaic economy. Stuart s 
rendering, in which he follows Calvin and others, is “supervened;” but 
it maybe doubted whether jsuch a rendering can be vindicated on philo- 
logical grounds, though the meaning thus given to the passage, viz. that 
the law came in upon the transgression, is not bo despised. •Our trans- 
lators appear to have intended to express the force of the preposition by 
the word “ moreover,” but the meaning thus given ik very vague, and 
whether it can be snbstantiate(> is doubtful. It is a little surprising that 
the mere sound of this preposition has not guided English translators to 
what seems the just rendering. Para almost of itself suggeka the word 
parenihesis; and by the use of this, I apprehend, we might express ex- 
acf!ty what Paul means to say r*— “ The law entered pareniheticaUy, or as 
a parenthesis’' As a good wridsr would not introduce a parenthesis 
except for the full exposition of his meaning ; so God had intro- 
duced the law between the entrance of sin and the reign of grace, because 
such a parenthesis was necessary to thp full unfolding and efficiency <tff 
the latter. That in composition has occasionally ithis force is known 
to all classical scholars ; an obvious instance occurs in the Parahasis of 
the Aristophanic cotbedy, which was a parenthetical appearatA;<3 of the 
chorus, ^rsonating the autlior, between the acts. It may be observed 
also that in 2 Pot. i. 5, the rendering would be greatly improved not 
only by translating the words x,»t duro rovro properly, but by retaining 
the force of the 'leetqa, in the verb, thus ; — “ Anc^ for this reason, (or and 
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rfor this end) in thc ntkmtimc appl 3 riDg all diligence,” &c. The apostle 
holds out a glorious prospect te believers — that of becoming partakers of 
tht* divine nature ; and, having announced this, he folio it up by the 
exhortation that jp order to secure so great an end, it becomes us in the 
meantime to be very diligent in the pursuit and practice of personal 
godliness. The force thus given to the preposition is closely analagous 
to that pleaded for in Rom. v. 20. 


ASTRONOMIOAL TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

OuK readers are all familiar with the old fable of the hare and the 

tortoise. When these ill-mfl.tchcd cempctitors started in their race, the 
hare shot fto fast and so far a-hcad, that all hopes of the tortoise overtak- 
ing her, still more of outstripping her, seemed too absurd to bo entertained 
for a moment ; and yet the sober tortoise toiled on, and in the long-run 
won the race. This story the old fabulist applies to illustrate the 
superior advantage ii^ the business of life, of painstaking persevering 
diligence, over the halty and brilliant, but irregular efforts of genius. 
A good moral well illu8tr<ated ! But we have often thought of another 
application of this ancient apologue. When imagination and reason are 
matched for an excursion into the unseen, the wondrous, the vast — which 
'is likeliest to penetrate the furthest, an^ carry up to the most splendid 
«. conceptions? Who is npt ready, pfior to experience, to answer, 
‘‘Imagination!” And yet oixporience teaches us that reason, with her 
tardy, cautious, plodding step, can adventure into regions which imagi- 
nation has never scanned, and whither she feels that her eagle wing is 
impotent to carry her. 

Poets have imagined cosmogonies, and pictured scenes of elemental 
strife and advancing order, which have aw/)d by their sublimity and 
gladdened by their beauty. But how poor and tame are the boldest 
conceptions^ of** the most adventurous dreamer who ever “ passed the 
flaming bounds of space” on such an errand, when put by the side of 
the sober deductions which the scientific geologist educes from the facts 
and phenomena his observations have supplied! From time immemorial 
the glories of the siderial heavens have been the cherished theme of the 
poet. “ Ye*^ stars that are the poetry of Jlieaven,” has been bis rapt 
exclamation; and “his eye in a fine frenzy rolling,’* has turned in the 
moments of his loftiest inspiration to rest on those “ beacons of immor- 
tality burning in the sky.” And yet bflrw far short has the poet como of 
the point to which the astronomer, with his slow processes and laborious 
observations, and cautious inferences and plodding calculations, has 
alHctined, and whither he stands ^ady to conduct us! The one teaches 
us to fancy what ve do not believe; jthe other constrains us to believe 
what we cannot fancy. 

We kst^ve been seduced into these remarks after the perusal of a little 
work which has recently made its appearance, enticed, “ The Stars and 
the Earth ; or Thoughts upon Time, Space, and Eternity.”* The work 
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is anonymous, but the author is cvidcbtly a man^of science, and prone « 
to adventurous thought, which occasionadly degenerates iuto extrava- 
gance. Indeed, we have felt a little at a loss to know exactly what judg- 
ment to pass upon his “ Thoughts." A critic in an influential London 
journal has summarily dismissed the work with the remark, that “ it is 
not easy to conceive the pi^bability of venturing farther into the regions 
of absurdity than the author of this little essay has dared to go, with 
his vagrant fancy and florid pen;”* but the critic’s subsequent remarks 
show, that either he has not read the essay which ho thus magisterially* 
condemns, or that he has failed to understand its drift. The style of 
the tract has nothing florid in it, and of absurdity wo have found no 
traces; though, as wo have alreafly said, it verges upon extravagance, 
aild WG IQiiy now ndd, as to its main design, appears to us to fail. But 
it fails not from the ^surdity of the author’s positions, but because he 
has attempted to apply sciontifle principles to the elucidatioil of facts 
which lie beyond the sphere of human comprehension and the range of 
human science. So long as the author keeps to the “ stars and the 
earth,” he is an interesting and instructive guide; it is when he ventures 
to explain the attributes of Him whom no man hr,ili seen at any time, 
or can see, that wc discover him to have transgl^sscd the limits and 
forgotten the modesty of the philosopher. ^ 

We shall in the first instance place before our readers, in our owi^ 
words, and using occasionally our own illustrations, a cursory view of 
the curious speculatioi]^ in whic^ the author indulges; and then briefly 
point out how Ifo has failed in h^fe attempt t<\ apply these to thoTSbing 
and attributes of the InOnitc. • 

It is well known, that though light travels at a rate so exceedingly 
rapitl as to defy all direct observation, astronomers have, nevertheless, 
succeeded by their refined processes in subjecting that rate to measure- 
ment. Wo are thus in possession of the fact, that light passes through 
a distance of 213,000 niilc§ (keeping by round numbers) in a second. 
Wo can thus tell how long a ray of light takes in passing to us from the 
moon, from the siin, from the planets, and oven from tile feed stars. 
The following table presents a view of some of the timed thus ascer- 
tained : — * 


From the Moon light comes to the earth in second. 


— 

Sun, 

— 

8 minutes. 

— 

Jupiter, 

9 

52 — * 

— 

Uranus, * 


2 hours. 

— 

A fixed star of the 1st magnitude, 

3 to 12 years. 

— 

— 

2d — 

20 — 





3d. — 

30 — 




4th • — 

45 — 

— 


.5th 

66 — 

— 

• — 

6tli — 

cil6 

— 

— 

7th — . 

180 — 

— 

-W 

12th — 

4000 — • 


Now as me see objecti^ by tfie rays of light passing from these objects to 
our eye, it follows from the above that we do not perceive the heavenly 

* Athen^um. October 24tb, 1846. In a subsequent Number a more just notice 
is given. • * * • 
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’ bodies as they are at the moment of our seeing them, but as they were 
at tlio time the rays of lightF by which we 6ee them left these bodies. 
I'hus when we took at the moon, we see her not as she is at the moment 
of our beholding her disc, but as she was a second and a-quarter before ; 
for mstanoe, we s^ lier rise, not at ike moment of her rising above the 
horizon, but a second and a-quarter after she has risen. The sun, also, 
when he appears to us to have just passed the horizon, has already passed 
it by eight minutes. So in like manner of the planets and the fixed 
^ stars. We see Jupiternot as he is at the moment of our catching c a 
sight of him, but as he was fifty-two minutes before ; Uranus appears to 
us not as he is at the molhent of our discovering him, but as he was two 
hours previously ; and a star of the 12th magnitude presents itself to 
our eye as it was four thousand years ago ; so that suppose such a star 
to have been annihilated 3000 yekrs back, it w^ld still be visible on 
the earth’s surface for 1000 years to come ; or suppose a star of the same 
magnitude had beeu created at the time the Israelites ' left Egypt, it 
would not be perceptible on the earth for nearly 700 years from this 
date. 

Let us now take^the converse process, and instead of observing the 
heavenly bodies fraA the earth, let us suppose that observers in these 
bodies are looking npop the earth. From the facts above stated, it fol- 
clows that such an observer in the sun would at the moment of observa- 
tion see the earth as she was eight minutes before ; an observer in J upitcr 
wopy see her as* she was fifty-two ^ninutes .beforo ; an observer in 
Uranus as she was two heurs before; alti observer in a fixed star of the first 
magnitude — say the star Y^ga, in the constellation Lyra — as she was 
twelve years ago ; and an observer in a star of the 12th magnitude, as 
she was 4000 years ago. 

Let us farther suppose, that these observers are endowed with such prodi- 
gious powers of vision, that they not only can descry the earth, but also 
observe what is going on upon its surface. In this case it would follow that 
ah eveqt whjeh occurred two hours ago, w'ould just be beginning to occur 
to the observer in Uranus; whilst to an observer in a star of the 12th 
magnitude, an event which happened 4000 years ago would now appear in 
the act of happening. We may thus suppose that an inhabitant of Vega 
endowed with such powers of vision, w^ an eye-witness a few weeks ago 
of the battle of Maharajpoor, which took place in December, 1843 ; or 
will soon he looking on. the rejoicings which set Ireland in a blaze on the 
liberation of O'Connell in September, 1844 ; that the inhabitants of a 
star of the 7th magnitude may now be gazing on the great fire in London 
in 1666 ; and that to those of a star^>f the 12th magnitude, events may 
be beginning to appear which took place on earth “ when Memphis was 
founded, and the patriarch Abrafiam wandered upon its surface.” And 
'^bus, in the myriads of bodies which vile between the moon and the 
stars of the highest magnitude, each event in thetwhole visible history 
of our earth for the last 4000 years maybe conceived as actually passing 
at thls*'moment under the eye of some beings gifted with powers enoqgh 
to set q>ace» and distance at defiance. v ■ 

. Ope supposition more, and we release the imaginations of our readers 
from this task. Let us suppose a being* endowed with sueh capaetty of 
as wo have imagified, to commence a journey from our earlfr tb-^ 
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wards a star of the .1 2th magnitude ; it is obvfoiis that, in the course of 
his transit, ho would, by keeping his oye constantly on the earth, see an 
uninterrupted scries of events as they have occurred Oil its SUrlkl^O for 
the la^t four thousand joars j and if we eUppOftC llilll CtipaUe Of paSSHIg 

through this space as a flasli of lightning would, and endowed with 
powers to observe every thing carefully as he darted along, it is also clear, 
that in a lapse of time almost instantaneous, this mighty series of events 
would be observed by him ; so that, in a second or so, he might see the 
earth's visible history for 4000 years. * • 

Such are the conclusions alike astounding and delightful, to which 
science conducts us on this point. Our rAiders may now ask : of what 
use are such speculations? reply, that besides seeking to awaken 

in the minds of those who peruse what we have written, impressive views 
of the grandeur i%f creation and reverential decliugs towards Him who 
made and who sustains all this wondrous scheme, we are *not disposed 
to use these speciiliitioiis for any other en<l than to suggest that they may 
help us to apprehend, in some degree, what may be the grand conditions 
of knowledge in that higher state which, for ransomed man, is to suc- 
ceed the resuiTCction. The body which shall .then enclose ns, shall be 
“ a glorious body,” “ a spiritual body " — a inaterial substance, it is 
true, but so refiued, so ethereal, as almost tv be of the nature of spirit. 
In such a body wc rnJiy realise all that has been above supposed to 
capacity of seeing events far remote in time, and passing instan- 
taneously througli-epace — i^short, of all but entirely ovcrcqjying the 
barriers of space and time; lor why shouVl not this be competent fVTr 
“ a spiritual body,’’ when (in the case o^ space at least,) wo evciy day 
see it realised in the case of the clectro-magnetic matter ? And, if this 
bo conceded, what wc have above adiluced goes to show through what 
vast and limitless chains of the records of Creation and Provi- 
dence we may pass as “ in the twinkling of an eye.*’ 

To this use of his speculations the author of the tract which has 
given rise to this paper, does not allude ; but he would have us to believe 
that his conclusions are available for a far higher and still more trans- 
cendent use. lie thinks no less of them than that they arc competent 
to enable us to comprehend the Divine Omniscience ! He asserts that 
we have only to suppose GTod everywhere present, to understand how 
all past existence may bo actually passing before his viqw ; and thus, 
he says, wc are able actually to comprehend one of the attributes of 
the Deity.’’ 

Wore it not for the evidences which the authors work affords of a 
mind reverencing God, we should denounce this as impious. As it is, 
we only call it a terrible mistake, and hallucination. Our space will not 
allow us to go into the subject at length ; nor is this needed ; one <^r two 
remarks will suffice to poinfr out the author’s error. 

1. By his own* admission, his speculations go no farther than to eluci- 
date God’s knowledge oi past and ‘events. Is this enabling us to 
comprehend God’s faculty of knowing all things past, prcseift, and to 
oome—things done* in the dark and secret ohamb^er, no less than in the 
light of open day — the thoughts of every heart as well as the doings 
of every hand? 

The autlior’s explanation of tlie diriiib attribute is attempted, by 
^ New Series. — Vol. VII. n * ' 
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supposing God to be only an infinitely perfect creature, acquiring know- 
ledge through organs like ours, but only infinitely more rapidly. This 
we hhmbly think very unworthy of a philosopher ; for it is an attempt to 
explain a fact by supposing that fact to be something totally different 
from what it is. The fact to ho explained horo ia tho omnlseienco and 
omnipresence of a pure spirit: tlie autlior’s expJanation relaics to tLe 
attributes of a being who is not a pure spirit, but dependent upon bodily 
organs. This is only tho old materialist fallacy of accounting for the 
phenomena of mind, by supposing it not mind, but matter. It leaves 
the real subject untouched. 

3. The only way in whidi this theory proposes to facilitate our 
apprehension of the divine attributes of omniscience, omnipresence, and 
eternity, is by virtually denying tho last of these. For with whatever 
rapidity a serie.s of cvoiKs may pass •through the juind, or however 
rapidly a being may pass from point to point of space, still in all such 
cases there is succession and lapse. But successive existence is not infi- 
nite existence : the lapse of a moment is incompatible with absolute 
eternity. A theory, then, which supposes succession and lapse as 
occurring with God, virt»ually denies his “ eternal power and godhead.” 

A lesson of caution presgies itself on our notice in concluding these 
remarks. “ Who can by searching find out God ? To whom will yo 
lijcen me, or shall I be like? saith Jehovah.” Lot us beware of 
attempt^ to venture where seraphs pause anid worship. The works, and 
Ways, and word of God, may bo known, rfnd ought to be investigated ; 
but God himself cannot bo understood. True science believes this, and 
is humble. At the footstool of the Unsoarchable “ her proud waves are 
stayed.” There her mighty tide sinks down into a holy calm, glassing 
itself in his glory, and mingling its chastened murmurs with the anthems 
of the universe. 


* ' " THE IMAGE OF GOD. 

« 

BY mss BATinETT. 

‘I am God, and there is none like nfc.” — Isaiah xlvi. 9. 
* Christ, who is the image of God.” — 2 Cob. iv. 4. 

Thou I art thou like to God? * 

(I asked the question of the glorious sun) — 

Thou high unwearied one, ^ 

Whose course in heat, and light, and life, is run? 

Eagles may view thy face-* -clouds can assuage 
Thy fiery wrath — the sage 

Can mete thy stature, — thou shalt'fade with age, — 
Tliou aft not like to God. . 


* 

I Thou t art thou like to God? 



In all thy glory lurks the worm decay ; 
Thy golden harv&ts stay 
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For seed and toil ; thy pbwer shall pal!s away, — 

Thou art not like to God. 

Thon ! art thou like to God? 

(1 ask’d this question of my deathless soul)— 

Oh, thou, whose musings roll 

ai/oyu tluj tiiuiiacr, o'er crcaiioirs whole? 

Thou art not. Sin, and shame, and agony, 

Within thy deepness lies, 

They utter forth their voice, and cry, 

* Thou art not like to God.* 

Then, art thou like to God ? 

Thou, M'ho didst bear the sin, aifti shame, and wo, — 
Oh, thou, whose s^^eat did flow. 

Whose tears did gush, whose brow was dead and low ? 

No grief is like thy grjef ; no heart qpn prove 
liOve like unto thy love ; 

And none, save only thou, below, above, 

O God, is like to God ! 


LANDS, CLASSICAL AND^SACRED. 

Foreign travel can hardly in the present day be ranked ampng 
the luxuries of British life ; it is so common, and so widely enjoyed, that 
it seems rather to ha,ve bccom^nc of our national habits. Time was, when 
a man who Had succeeded inreaching Palestine, deemed himself entit« 
led to wear a badge of his c^'ploit, and returned with a cockle shell in 
his hat, and a palm branch in his hand, to bo reverenced as ho walked 
through the length and breadth of our country, admired for his valour, 
and envied for his fortune. Time was, at a later period, when our 
Mandevilles, and Purchases, and Coryates, sallied forth on perilous 
adventures, and returned, to lay their wondrous narratives before an awe- 
struck and astounded public, who readily admitted the privilege of such 
travelled gentlemen to “lie as they listed.*’ Time was, ev^n still later, 
when to have made “ the grand tour” of Europe was thd reserved privi- 
lege of the sons of our nobility and higher gentry; only occasionally 
infringed upon by some strange wandering geniuses of the inferior ranks, 
on whom all sane men looked as fit only for bedlam. Those times have 
passed away. Everybody, travels now- a-days. Steam and rail, if they 
have not annihilated distance, have at least reduced it to a matter of 
secondary importance. Nobftdy thinks any thing now of an excuj^ion 
to Brussels and Paris, and up nie Rhine. There is not a little milliner 
in any of our larger cities that does not make a regular trip to the 
French capital for the fashions ; ahd our perruquiers, and tailors^ and 
cooks, and shoemakers, are too gallant by far to allow the milliners to 
go alone. Ther& is not a well-to-do shopkeeper in !&iondon or Manches- 
ter, whose daughter has not, as Horace Walpole says the young 
noblesse did in his day§, “ brought over a word or two of Italian and 
Frendi for common u^” — albeit her French, like that of Chaucer’s 
Prioresse, is, (it is sorely to be feared) 

* “ After the scole of Stratford attb Bowe, 

• For French of Paris is to hirl unknowc.'* 
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Nay, our very artizans iow have a *• scour ” in foreign parts ; multitudes 
of them have been seen with thesr little bundles under their arms, cross- 
ing Che channel in the steerage of the steamers, to have a week’s holi- 
day among the “ Mounseers.’* Indeed there is hardly a town on the 
whole Continent in which English sovereigns are not as plentiful as any 
gold coin bearing the image and superscription of its lawful sovereign. 

Before this tide of burgesses and mob, our gentry have fled, seeking 
a sphere for themselves in regions to which, as yet, the necessities of the 
ehpp-kooping and working classes forbid tholr penetrating. Some have 
selected' Scandinavia as the field of their adventures, and, clothed in furs, 
delight to hunt bears, and fancy themselves descendants and represen- 
tatives of the old sea kings. Others penhtrate into unexplored districts 
of the new world, and glory in awaking with the crack of their rifies 
echoes that have slept siivjc the last geological cata^ophe, save when 
summoned to respond to the howling of the tempest, the roar of the 
thunder, or the scream of the vulture. But the most part hail 
“ Eothen and like the palmers of old, return to'tcll ns their adven- 
tures in the “ strange strondea ’* which they have sought in the regions 
of the “ Crescent and*.the Cross.” The number oP books of travel 
in Egypt, Palestine, Ardbia, Armenia, and the adjacent districts, which 
have lately appeared in t])is country is such that, to enumerate their 
tit]| 3 s would fill our pages, w hilst to attempt to read them would occupy 
a serious portion of our lives. Of such of them, however, as we have 
perused^wo rejoice to»say, that whether fjjsm malo.pr female pen, they 
are calculated to afford the most gratifying evidence of 'tho abilities, 
learning, good sense, right feeling, and polished tastes of our aristocracy 
— an aristocracy which, with all its faults, is the noblest, the most 
virtuous, and tho most talented in the world. 

One of the most recent productions of this class is Lord Nugent’s 
work, entitled, Lands, Classical and Sacred.” It is also one of tho 
best. The author is a nobleman of considerable attainments as a scho- 
lar, of a liberal ^ and expanded mind, of sound principles in morals and 
religion, and^wh'o takes a deep- interest in questions of archscology, as 
well as of social economics. He travelled for six months in the end of tho 
year 1843, and tho*beginning of 1844, in some parts of Greece, Egypt, 
the Holy Land, and Syria, thereby fulfiHing a long cherished wish ; 
and, in the volumes of which wo have given tho title, he has recorded 
not so much liis personal adventures, (though these are occasioually in- 
troduced with much effect,) as his observations upon the geography and 
antiquities of the countries ho visited, thd manners and customs of the 
peqpo, and the state of morals, education, and social economy prevail- 
ing in these countries. "VVe have read the work with deep interest. It 
bears throughout the traces of a cuttivated and acute mind ; affords a 
large mass of useful information ; and throws no small light upon several 
points of classical snd sacred antiquities. A few extraots will enable our 
readers to appreciate its iu^rebt and worth ; — 

THE ORATOH AND THE APOSTLE. 

** Let us pass by the Musieum hill [at Athens], and^e lAonument of Philopap- 
pas, and the tomb of Cimou at its foot, and, leaving the arches of the Templetof 
Herodes Atticus on the right, j^ause upon the site of the upper lower Pnyx. 
In the latter of these is the Serna, from which Pericles and Lysias' spoke the im- 
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mortal panegyrics, and Alcibiodes Avon tlic hearts of tfie people, and Deniostlienes 
rallied for awhile their tainting spirits in tlic struggle with Philip for . Athenian 
liberty. And here Alsehines contended gloriously, though 'vanquished, f<y the 
crown of eloquence against its mighty master. The peroration of JEschines in 
that great contest may well appear, to one who has not stood upon the spot, and 
looked round upon the scene where it w'as spoken, to be iuilated declamation ; 
words only of lofty sound.* But when ^schiiies adjured the men of Athens,* first 
by the land of their forefathers and by the sun Avhich was beaming over it, and 
next by the attributes of manly virtue, and wisdom, and education, in the judgment 
they should pass between himself and his matchless rivnl, he was jnstlfio<l by ull 

that they were then beholding together from that place. Snninm, JEgina, the dlsinnt 

Peloponnesus, the Acropolis, the mountain range which bounds the Plain of Athens, 
from Coiydallus, all round to where Hymcttu» and Lanrium overlook the scii, 
all this was present under the brightness of that gorgeous climate. The most 
famous monuments of ancient valour were in view. The island and straits ot 
Salamis were on the one hand ; on the other the spot consecrated to the memory 
of Ilarmodius and Aristogeiton — so s*evcred that no other votive stone was suf- 
fered to be pljicccl near their statues: and the two roads wliich wound across 
the plain before them into the mountains were those along which their forefathers 
had marched to Man^thou and Platma, and had been seen returning victorious 
to their native city which they luul saved. Hard by them were the spaces from 
the earliest time assigned to public counsel and the tribunals, and, behind these, 
the sober A^cncrablc shades of the academy. I cannq* then believe this to have 
been mere unnieauing rhapsody, but a well considered enumeration of all the 
objects round, the most fitting to excite and to persuade. 

“But proceed a little further, and mouut the A)cky steps up whicli St. Paul 
was borne by the people to the crest of the Areopagus, and you arc there upon a 
station whence was licard an olcquence more simple far, but far more grancf, and 
alike applying itself the objq^s foremost in the sight and reverence of tho'so 
who heard hiih. The rhetoric of«ie apostle was the higher and the b'uWcr, ITp 
applied himself to these things, not to flatter but reprove. He appealed not to nature, 
but straight to Him by whom nature itself was made, lie appealed from the 
stalely monuments of Pagan pride and worship to the reasonableness of a spiritual 
faith and the pure humble doctrines of the Christian philosojdiy. The great temple 
of the tutelary goddess 'was towering above him where he stood. Below, on his 
right hand and on his left, the two Agoras were glittering witli their fanes and 
iiltars, and thronged with a people, who, already too wise and too refined for the 
coarse and mere material idolatry of their Roman master, had taken refuge in tlie 
adoration of the ‘ Unknown God.* Then and there it was that he thus spoke: 
‘Men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious. — Foi^as I 
passed by and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this inscription, ‘To 
the Unknown God.' Whom ye ignorantly worshij), Him tJicrefore <leclare I unto 
you. God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not A temples made with hands.'” 

* KO^D FROM ATHENS TO ELEUSIS. 

• * 

“ Of all the roads leading to Athens, that of Eleusis is surely the one of the 
most striking and various beauty. This is the ancient Sacred Way, along w'hich 
the procession passed once a-yeaa^ from celebrating the mysterious worship of 
Ceres. As you go from Athens along this w'ay, the Academy and Colonus are on 
your left. After leaving tlic olive woo^s, at a little more than a mile, you begin 
to mount by a gentle ascent, from the crest of w’hich, about two miles further, 
looking back you have what I think must be acknowdedged to be the finest fiew of 
the city that any p^rt of the surrounding country affords. I have seen it from this 
point at all times of the day, and under all those effects or weather which are so 
many in tills climate, and so distinct. In the moining, when the spn was rising 

* O earth and ^n, qipd manly virtue, and intellect, and education, by whom 
we distinguish those things which are excellent from those which arc infamous, 1 
iftdeed have given my aid, and have spoken ; and if, in my accusation of this 
iniquitous maji, 1 have spoken well and 8uitably,;^hcn have I spoken ns I wished ; 
but if imperfectly, still to the best of my ability.* *' * 
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bekind it ; in the evening, when the level*glow of sunset darted across the plain to 
rest upon the Acropolis and Lycabett\^ ; at mid-day, when it was sparkling in the 
light, cand the forms of the mountains behind it were traced against the deep blue 
of the serenest sky — and when dark rolling masses of cloud made the whole stand 
forward, frowning in dark majesty over plain and woodland, and over the Peiricus 
and distant waters of the Myrtoan sea ; — at all these times and in all these seasons 
I have seen the view from hence, and each time I liavo thought that effect finer 
than the preceding. Nothing could be more striking than the aspect in which the 
great city of arts, of philosophy, and of heroes, presented itself to the stranger com- 
ing in from Xileusis*” 

r 

MOUAMMED ALI AND TOLERATION. 

“ The invariable ooiiscquence bf an advance in general education is a corre- 
sponding advance in all the social charities. Pwill not use the phrase — religious 
toleration, implying a right of interference which no human authority has — but 
religious liberty, which, as of plain right, men enjoy in exact proportion with the 
amount of civilization of the country they inhabit — religious lil5erty is fully acknow- 
ledged by the' institutions of the Pasha. It is true the Moslems of the old school 
have'still in ^Egypt, as elsewhere, a deep contempt for all religions but their own, 
and hold very severely the doetriuq of exclusive salvation. ** But not only is it not 
allowed that any religion shall be openly insulted — not only may (yhristians of all 
sects, and Jews, roam about, each in the habit of his nation and religion, and vide 
on horseback at their i)le.a5u|‘c--that privilege having been formerly reserved for 
true believers, whilst iniulcls were never to be seen in street or road, save on tlioir 
own feet, or on the backs of asses — not only may they hold property, and build 
and occupy places of worship oV their own — but they arc admissable to all offices, 
milifary and civil. One instance might be sufficient to cite as an example, for it 
is«thc liighcst. Boghos Bey, who was for many years prime minister to the Pasha, 
who diedjipst year in office, and in tlio highest il^d most e«k^'fidentml favour with 
liim, and whoso death the Pasha, deplored as the loss of his ablest servant, was an 
Armenian Christian, as is also Artiip Bey, who has succeeded him.” 

MOUNI’ FRO:^I WlllClt OUR LORD ASCENDED. 

“The tradition which points out the top of Mount Olivet as the place of the 
ascension, a tradition admitted to have existed in the third century, long before 
the time of the Empress Helena,* I am as far as possible fi-oin being able to pro- 
nounce, as Dr. Bobinson docs, to be ‘ absolutely fair e/ On the contrary, I see 
the probabilities to bo strongly in its favour. He delivers his judgment much 
more clearly tkan *Jiis reasoning in ,its behalf. Eov he cites only so much from 
scripture as wonidi favour his conclusion, and, even in that citation, interpolates a 
.short but very important word not to be found in tlio original. Against the 
prob.abilicy of this having been the place of the Ascension, he cites the passage 
(Luke xxiv. 50, 51,) tlius ; that ‘Clirist led out Ifls disciples as far as to Bethany, 
and thcf'c ascended from them into heaven.’ St. Luke does not say that Christ 
there ascended. 'The adA'crh of place is an interpolation of Dr. Robinson’s. An<i 
it is so hir from being an unimportant one, that it is no less than an assumption 
of the whole fact in question. lie adverts, it is true, but vaguely and in a note, 
to that other text (Acts i. 12,) which gives the impression that this miracle took 
place on Mo^nt Olivet. That text says, in plain words, that Clirist having been 
* taken up,* and a cloud having * received him out of their sight,’ ‘ then rcthrned 
they (the disciples) unto Jerusalem from tfie mount called Olivet.* The adverb of 
time (the word ‘ then ’) Dr. Robinson hero omits, as he had before interpolated the 
adverb of place. These arc minute inaccuracies f but the citations have each the 
same tendency in the Argument, and would,. if the scripture gave the passages as 
Dr. Robinson cites them, advance his view of it in no small degree. 

“ But tlv^iAi appears to me to be no discrepancy whatever in the two narratives. 
The one (that in tho Acts) seems very plainly to fix the place of the ascension on 
Mount Olivet. The other says that he * led them out as foi^ to Bethany. And 
he lifted np his hands and blessed them. And it came to pass, while he blessoj^ 
them, he was parted from them and carried up into heaven.* To ^reconcile thero 

* “Dr. Robinsefn, < Biblical Researches,* vol. i. p. 375.** 
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accounts it needs only to be observed that Bethanj^, as well as Bethphoge, is 
repeatedly spoken of in scripture, not as the name of n village only, but also as 
that of a district, adjoining to the village, and leaching as far as the Mount of Olives. 
In Luke xx. 29, it is said of our Saviour (coming from Jericho, between "^hich 
city and the Mount of Olives lay the villages of Bethany and Bethphage), * When 
he was rmne rmjh to Bethphofje and Bethany^ at the mount called the IVIount of Olives,' 
■whereby it appears that a j/art, at least, of the districts called by the name of those 
villages lay eA^en between Jerusalem and the mount. And, in IMark xi. 1, it is 
said of the same journey, ‘ And when they came nigh to Jernsalem, unto Bethphage 
avd Bethnnify at the J[fount of OUocsy* u phrase whereby it appears that certain pClftS 
of the Mount of Olives were Avithin the districts known by these names. This, 
then, surely reconciles the tAV'o passages, and leaves the place of the ascension th^re, 
agi'ecably to the tradition cited by Eusebius (* Dc^onstr. EA'-ang.’ vi. 18). Eusebius 
surely could have had no interest pr motive for mis-stating Avhat must have been 
transmitted to him through hardly more than tAvo generations of men from those 
who had been eye-witnesses of the great event which we are warranted by scripture 
in believing to have taken place on tl)js hill.” ^ 

JERUSALEM AT SUNSET. 

“From Gethsemane*a steep footpath leads over Mount Olivet. At about half- 
way up the ascent, a Ioav square tower is on the left, built, as tradition^ells you, 
on the very spot where Jesus Avept over the devoted city. There can be no doubt 
that it was on some part of this path, or Avitliiii a A'cry^hort distance from it. The 
city, as you tur?i round to view it — the Avhole circuit of the ancient and the modem 
walls, and all Avithin them, from the broad area of the Temple, up to Zion and the 
tower of David, and round to Bezetha and the northernmost corner of the Valley 
of Kedron — every street — those along Avhich the Saviour passed Avhen he Avcn\ to 
‘preach daily in the temple,’ tlqwc along Avhich he Avas to he led to the judgment 
and to crucifixion — a# lies open^^ore you and beneath you. 
i “The first evening Avhen I sat on that hill-side, the sun Avas setting behind Jeru» 
Salem. » 

“Tlie outline of high ground at the back Ava.s strongly marked against the yellow 
sky. Between the horizon and where stood the Terebinth Avas the Vale of Elah, 
Avhere, of old, before yet the banner of the Lord and the throne of David were 
reared in the stronghobl of the Jebiisites, the shepherd boy, <lcstined to be in after 
days her conqueror and king, and from Avhosc line Avas to be born the Saviour of 
the Avorld, Avciit forth in the name of the God of Israel, witli his sling and five 
small pebbles from the brook, to smite the champion of the Philistines. BeloAV, 
the city spread itself doAvn to the Avails and cliff Avhich OA'crhwig the Kedron ; — 
Jerusalem, once the chosen and cherished of the Most High, and the bride and 
nursing-mother of prophet kings, his anointed; — Jerusalem, the guilty, the de- 
nounced, and the desolate. ” 

“The shadoAvs were mounting Jrom Getbsemane, the place of the agony, along 
the walls, and courts, and tOAvers of that city, from which, after the long day of 
God’s peculiar favour, a dark veil of wrath has hid his countenance. The domes 
Of Calvary and the sepidchre ^showed gloomily forth ujion the test lurid gleam of 
departing light. It was from hence, from the Mount of Olives, ‘ over against the 
temple,' that Christ sadly foretold the judgments that must befall her before that 
generation of her people should have passed away.” 


OLD VERSION, NEW PERVERSION. 

. • 

A COPT of a Anrork has been sent to ua for review, of which the follow- 
ing is the description on the title page: — 


The Holy Bible, containing the Authorised Version of the Old and New 
* Testaments, with many Thousand Emendations, illustrated with maps 
and tables. People’s Edition. London Bfirtlett. 
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^ We have frcquontlj* seen this book advertised; we have observed 
several commcndatoi’y notices of it in periodicals ; we have seen it on the 
tables of many booksellers in all varieties of size and binding ; but wc 
never wore induced to possess a copy of it. The announcement embla- 
zoned on its back and set forth in innumerable advertisements that it 
contained 20,000 emendations of the received tqxt of the English Bible, 
was enough to deter us from that. Wc know that the Authorised Version 
is not susceptible of 20,000 emendations, or of 10,000, or of 2000. 
We know that of what competent judges would consider real emendations, 
tlfo number cannot greatly exceed 1,000. And as this led us directly to 
the inference that this New. Bible must necessarily contain somewhere 
about 19,000 perversions of Holy Seripkre, wo no more thought of pur- 

ohasing it than wc should think of ordering into our abode a stock of 
arsenic to bo mingled with our daily fgod as clianee or the cook might 
dictate. ^ 

This book, as we have hinted, has received wholesale commenda- 
tions from whole tribes of reviews. It lias thi\s obtained a wide 
circulatkm, for which they are much responsible. And we are bold 
to say it does not jleserve it. This edition of the Bible should 
bo denounced as doing* nnuch to unsettle the eoniitlencc of the jieople 
in the vernacular version of the sacred scriptures. The title of it 
states what is not TRut; — “ The Holy Bible containing the Au~ 
ihcHscd Version of the Old and New Testaments. It docs not con- 
tain the ‘‘Authorised Version,” &c. Whatoer spaeqjs occupied by those 
“ 20,00^omeiidations’'-~placarded iu cve^ liossiblclshapc? the import- 
ant innovation being printed ii\ blazing gold on morocco, on every copy 
of the People’s Edition — to that extent the Authorised Version is 
expunged; the guidance which it affords, is lost to the reader; and 
there is put in its place — what ? An emendation I But what is that *? l^ho 
word had a defined nieaiilng once. Among scholarly men it has a 
defined meaning still. It is not a mere change in the text of scripture ; 
or a gloss; or a paraphrase; or an arbitrary modification of tho sense, 
according to .the ‘taste or creed of the scripture student. But these, and 
a great many otlier senses, tho word has in the vocabulary of the learned 
editor of this edition of the Bible — changes for any reason, or for no 
reason that any one could divine ; glosses fr 4 )quontly foreign to tlie sense, 
universally without warrant in a translation or version of the Bible; 
paraphrases wliich might have been substituted by others as good, pro- 
bably much bettor, but all of them presumptuous iiffermeddlings with tho 
sacred text ; interpolations which may call forth reprisals, and give us 
Socinian, ^d Universalist, and Millerit^ emendations, Avhich it will be 
difficult forthc patrons of these notable 20,000 to displace or disparage. 

If the editor had given us 10^,000 emendations, along with the 
Authorised Version, the book would have poutained an antidote to its 
errors. Still more,^if tho so-called “ emendations” had heou cither critical 
amendments on strictly canonical grounds of tlie origin^ text ; or more 
exact trs|im$lations of tlie received text, the reader would have known 
the principles on which the “emendation” was in||,do; nay, haid the 
alteration been printed in italics, or put within brackets, or in any w^ 
distinguished from tho authorised text, he could havq adopted or 
rejected it, with no sensation of general uncertainty attaching to 
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the sacred record. But what should •then have •become of the 20,000, 
emendations — this miracle of improvement, on a hook which contained 
in its small compass, after all the elaborations of criticism up to the 
illustrous era of this edition, such a mass of inaccuracies ? 20,000 still ! ! 
Why should not his neighbour outrun this velocity in discovery ? If one 
man’s eyes have discovered so many, how many will one hundred men 
find out, following his steps in the march of improvement ? If they will 
only follow his liberal method — ^not bo too particular as to what an 
emendation is — put it in, if it be but a passable change upon this decay- 
ing fabric, the Authorised Translation — wo may have an annual 20,00(T 
as regular as the alinan.ack. We speak in. real sadness. Wo cannot 
repress our sense of wrong to th* sacred volmuc, and to the wholesome 
confidence of the people in a veritable translation, which lias been inflicted 
by this nondescript niaccration of tjie sacred text. If this evil examjile 
were followed, it would do more to enforce the necessity of some central 
•authority to superintend the translation of the scriptui-cs, than any thing 
else. We are bold to* say, that if one hundred men were to act as the 
editor has done, and each jiroduce his own Bible, and find as many 
indolent or inconsiderate encomiasts, and as wiclo a (drculation, the 
community would be utterly unable to distinguish between the words of 
God and the fancies of fallible men. We have every reason to believe 
that the editor of this work intended only honofir to the insiiirod record. 
W^e are deeply persuaded, that he has mistaken the method by which 
that may be legitimately paid.-^^ 

To assure o\rv reaffers of tlio^delity of our samples of tlio 20,000, wc 
shall adhere strictly in the instances we fir^t adduce to the few chapters 
we read, the first hour this edition came into our hands. 

Job xiv. 10. Authorised. — “But man dictli, mid wastctli away ; yea, man giveth 
up the ghost, and where is he. 

Emendation. — “ But man dicth, and is cut ofl‘: yea, man giveth np the spirit, and 
then where is he.” 

The authorised is graphic, vigorous, and of great poetical beauty, the 
idiom really English, * • 

Tlio emendation is frigid, fcchlo, and inexpressive; “giveth up the 
spirit,” conveys no idea in our language, nor is “ cut oft^^ any translation 
of the original. • 

Job xiv. 13. Authorised. — “ O tluit thou wouldcst hide me in the gi*ave, that thou 
wouldest keep me secret, until thy wrath be past, that thou wouldest appoint me a 
set time, and remember mfel 

Emendation, — “ Oh ! that . . .» . that thou wouldcst set a boundary to my 

trouble, and remember me.” , 

The emendation is the substitution for Job’s words of a supplement 
and paraphrase, foreign to the tenor ^ the context, really unintelligible, 
and destroying the true mearpng of the passage which is most forcibly 
expressed in the iyithorised translation, viz., that God would appoint a 
“ set time” in the grave, remember him and call him to a glorious resur- 
rection ; fur which he expresses a patient and lively hope. V efse 14. 

Turning back to J[pb v. 7*, we read in this amended version as follows:— 
“ Yet man is not born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward.” This is a 
puf e perversion, of the passage, for which not a shadow of evidence can 
DC adduced. .The inspired writer says the v«ry^ opposite; hut this poor 
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, mortal doea not agrdb with him,*’aiid therefore he coolly sets aside the 

inspired assertion, and sends fprth his own in its stead. 

#. The commencing chapters of the Gospel of Matthew were our ordinary 
reading for the day. Of the bad “ emendations” we can instance only a 
few. 

Chap. iv. 4. ** But he answered and said, It is written, thou shalt not live by bread 
alone, but by every thing that God hath appointed shall man live.” 

Such an arbitrary translation, and a clumsy construction of the English 
•tongue, is an “ emendation” upon the exact translation and expressive 
rejoinder found in tho authorised ! Away with it! What Jesus said 
was this: — “ , 

“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of Goef.” 

Chap. V. 10. “Blessed lire they who ale persecuted for-vAeir righteousness,” &c. 

Admirable emendation I which limits the obvious sense of the passage,* 
and introduces a form of expression not very like the usual style of 
scripture, besides containing a human addition to scripture. 

Verse 22. Authorised.. — “Shall be in danger of the judgment ” — correct trans- 
lation. * 

“In danger of the judges.” Neither so correct nor so idiomatic a 

translation. 

• Authorised. — “ Shall be in danger of hell fire.” 

^ Emendation. — “In danger of the Gohcnna of fire,” — while in verses 29,30, where 

Gehenna is the original term, the Editor si^cs the oH translation, and writes, 

. “ sliouTcl be cast into hell.” ^ * 

Chap. vi. 2. Authorised — “Verily I say unto you they have their reward.” 

Emendatkn. — “Verily I say unto you, they have received the reward they seek.* 

First, — this is not a translation but a paraphrase. 

Next, — It is a paraphrase which really misses the sense of the pas- 
sage. 

Verse 13. Another of the same class of prcsuniptuous intcrineddlings with 
the sacred text. “ Leave us not in temptation 'M ! It is not the scripture 
petition. Jt iS a daring alteration of our Lord^s words. And when com- 
pared with what follows, “ deliver us from evil,” it produces a redundancy 
which this divine ‘prayer cannot admit. But thousands of the 20,000 
havtf no better claim to admiration. r 

Verse 20. Even the rudiments of granmiar are violated. Such is the 
rage for “emendation”! “where neither mpth nor rust consume** There 
is a string of others in this chapter, but the foregbing wiU suffice. 

We turn next to the twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the Homans. 

Verse 2. — “That yo may prove** ifi^supplaiited by the “emendation,” 
feeble and periphrastic — ^Hhat ye may experimentally know** what is 
that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God. 

6. “Let us prophecy according to ofir proportion of faith” — this 
“ emendation ” is |^ie author s comment on the text. The authorised trans- 
lation is guilty of the same fault indeed. Until we read this edition, wo 
did not know that an emendation was a clumsy imitation of a blunder 
— ^the Chinese copy of a patch in the pattern coat. , 

11. ‘Wot slotnfiil in care for one another, ” is veiy pious and brotherly; 
bnt is neither a translation of the text, nor an “ emendation ”r (in the common 
interpretation of the torpi)«of the authorised translation. • 
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In nothing does this Emender of Go<Vs word sin^ore than in adding 
to what is written. Take the following specimens : — 

Matt. iii. 3. “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, malce straight in the d^ert a higA- 
way for our God** 

Acts xvi. 10. *• Immediately we endeavoured to go to Pldlipjn, a city of Mace- 
donia.” 

1 Cor. viii. 1. “Now as touching things offered to idols, we know that we all 
have this knowledge ; yel let m not he vain for knowledge puffeth up,” &c. 

Col. i. 8. “ Who also declared unto us your love in the bonds of that one Spirit 
who unites all our hearts*" 

In those passager- tiie parts wc have printed in italics arc pure addi- 
tions of the Editor without the sliglitest authority from the original. But 
no sign marks this in his text ; ^1 are juinted alike as part and parcel 
of God’s Word, though part ho the opinions of a presumptuous mortal. 
On such conduct avg pronounce no sentence. iThe Word of God ha.s 
itself declared, that ‘‘if any man shall add unto these things, God 
shall add unto him the jplagues that are written in this hook.” 

We are fully aware tliat the editor might attempt to defend himself, 
by the assertion respecting this and that of tlie ccjisured emendations, 
“ it is borrowed.’* Ah ! hut borrowed from what *-from a critictnl w'ork 
on the original text ; in wliich an emendation is \Vell authenticated and 
recommended to adoption? or from a paraphrase^ or commen.^ry or ancAV 
translation, while all are slumped together and emblazoned with the high 
and lionourable appellation of “ Emendations.” Pshaw ! wo are ashamed 
of the inconsiderate ^^anity of%(jch a pretence ; and still more at the 
indolence or ignorance of the religious press that could approve and 
applaud it. 

The only symptom of modesty about this claimant of a place among 
Apostles and Prophets is, that he has concealed his name. We devoutly 
wish he had left his book in the .same obscurity. 

Wo have referred above to the tendency which such publications as 
this have to unsettle the miads of the people in regard to tlio Authorised 
Version. We ask all seriously to ponder the following statement: — The 
author of this publication has announced to the world again and again, 
and in every possible way, that the Common Version has been discovered 
by him to contain 20,000 blunders ; and he gets a number of reviewers 
to back him in this assertion. '•Now, lot us take the Bibles in common 
use, and avc shall find that, on an average, this charges them with con- 
taining errors at the i;ate of between twenty and thirty on each page. 
Prom tins it follows that the common Bible — the Bible read every day 
ill our families, and every Sabbalh in our churches — the Bible whicli has 
been the companion and consoler of the people of God in this country, 
and wherever our language is spoken, for the last 200 years, is positively 
the most erroneous hook in the English language — so erroneous in fact as 
to be worthless, for wbat is the worth of a book which presents from 
twenty to thirty blundors on every page ? Is not such«an assertion, wo 
demand, an insult to our common sense, as •well as a foul wron^ offered 
to our dearest treasure ? Let the Christian community then arise against 
this intolerable outrage, and let this impudent perversion of God*s truth 
be scouted from the homo of every true man. ^ 
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In onteting upon our duties at the commeucemcnt of another year, we 
beg to ofier to all our readers, correspondents and coadjutors the usual 
good wishes of the season. A happy, a proi^rous, and a useful New 
rear to them all 1 

There is much in the present position of affairs, both in tlie Church 
^and in the World, on which it is impossible to look without experiencing 

deep emotion. Wo are anxious to call tlie attention of our readers to 
one or two points in this piospect, to which we think it peculiarly impor- 
tant that their judgment and feelings 'should be turned with a Christian 
aspect. 

1. The first thing, ^hich present? itself to our poticc, is the present 
condition of our country as respects the supply of food for the people. It 
has pleased an All- wise Providence to permit the loss, to an unprece- 
dented extent, of one very important article oPour food, and that an 
article on which large masses of our countrymen were wholly or princi- 
pally dependent. Xlio consequence has been a vast amount of suffering 
among the labouring population, especially in Ireland, and in the High- 
lands and l^ands of Scotland ; and it is to be feared that the worst has 
not yet been endured. 'Under such circumstances, we are sure that all 
will agree with us when we say that the people of God are loudly called 
* upon to humble themselves before Iliiiiyf.nd by prayer, and supplication, 
, with^thanksgiving, make their requei^ known unto PPirn on behalf of 
our country. It behoves us to humble ourselves in his sight ; for is there 
not in this trying visitation a rebuke to us for our national sins, — our 
pride our loftiness and our arrogancy — our prevailing worldliness, the 
luxury which has characterised our wealthier classes, and the infidelity 
and sensuality which have eaten like a canker into the very core of our 
labouring population? May it not also b,e designed to reprove that 
forgetfulness of God, as the giver of food, with which all of us, it is to 
be fearcd,«are‘ more or less chargeable? Have wo not been looking too 
much at seccftidary causes ? Have wc not been attributing too much to 
mere human legislation, and mere human skill and enterprise in this 
matter. In our joy and triumph at the repeal of the Com Laws, have we 
not too much forgotten that it is God alone who giveth seed time and 
harvest — God alone who can fill our barns ,w'ith j)lenty — God alone who 
is to render that most important step of our legislators practically bene- 
ficial ? Let us hasten to make confession of these our sins ; and, by 
humbling ourselves before his mighty^hand, avert any further judgment 
upon our people. 

But wo must not forget how ifiuch cause God has at the same time 
gi^en us for gratitude and thanksgiving. jOnly a part of our harvest has 
been lost ; it m^ht have been the. whole. A season of commercial 
stagnation has not added its •horrors, to deepen the evils of a diminished 
supply* o¥ food ; the business of the country is still prosperous, and the 
demand for labour not sensibly diminished. It is^well for us ateo, that 
ere thisidiminution occurred, that law had been repealed, which would 
have added the burden of an artificial scarcity to the pressure of a real 
loss; and that, ip the, vast quantities of grain which are continually 
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enteriDg our ports, so material an alleviation of \he sufferings of the 
people should have been secured. Wo sho:«l(l be blind and stupid indeed, 
if in all this wo failed to mark the interposition of a benignant Provi- 
dence, and lost to all sense of gratitude if wo failed to acknowledge 
with thanksgiving the goodness of the Lord thus manifested to us. 

To confession and thanksgiving wo must tmld fervent and xmited 'prayer 
— prayer for tho averting of the judgment, and the restoration to us in 
the ensuing harvest of that valuable esculent which has so generally 
perishca in the K'lst— prajor for the eauctified usuj to all classes, of tliis^ 

providential visitation, a visittation of which as yet no man seems to 
have discovered the proximate cause, and for* which none has been able 
to suggest an effective remedy — ^|)j'ayer especially on behalf of our breth- 
ren and sisters in Christ, who arc suffering tho pangs of hpngor or tho 
sorrows of poverty, that their faith tinay not fail them in this season of 
trial ; that they may show strikingly to those around them, that Chris- 
tianity has a power to sustain amidst the severest emergencies ; that 
patience may in them have its perfect work ; and that lie, Avho, in the 
days of his flesh, had compassion upon tho multitudes because they had 
nothing to cat, would out of the boundless resources*of his all-command- 
ing Providence “ both minister bread for their fodd, and multiply their 
seed sown, and increase the fruits of their righteousness.” 

Nor let those who have to spare forget at this crisis the anty of Chris- 
tian beneficence. They have recciv^ed abundance, in order that they may 
give to him that ncQjeth. LO^^hem not shut their cars, then, to tho 
cry of the destitute, or relieve witli a penurious hand the poor of Christ’s 
flock. Let not their charity be of that spurious and profitless kind, 
which says to a brother or sister who is naked or destitute of daily food, 
“Depart in peace, bo you warmed and filled,' and notwithstanding gives 
“ them not those things wdiich are needful to tlio body.” Let brotherly 
love show itself by brotherly kindness. And lie, who regardeth what 
is done unto his suftcring , people as done unto himself, will not be 
unmindful of this work and labour of love. 

2. In the course of the year on which wo have entered, it is more 
than probable that some very important measures will bfe laid before 
Parliament, affecting the internal condition of our courttry, or what has 
been, expressively enough, called “ Thc-condition-of-the-people- of- Eng- 
land question.” Her Majesty’s present advisers have given the country 
reason to expect that their jittention is closely turned to this urgent 
subject, and that the next session of Parliament will not be suffered to 
elapse, without some steps being taken to effect some much-needed reforms 
in our internal economy. The subjects of National Education, and 
National Health, have been especially specified, by the noble Lord 
who is at the head of the government, as those to which he intends to 
direct his legislative efforts. That such should be the subjects, to whJch 
our Government is about to devote its chief energies, is«inatter of sincere 
congratulations; and a government that selects such subjects for its 
special attention is deserving of all praise. But at tho same tihie these 
are matters with which it behoves a government to deal very delicately 
and^ wisely ; lest, under the form of an apparent good, there nlay lurk 
some principle dangerous to the liberties and happiness of the people, — 
lest, haply, by over-carefulness on the part> of, our governors, w^e be 
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brought into a stated in which shall relinquish self-government and 
individual independence, and thereby forfeit the surest guarantees of 
national freedom, morality, and felicity. There are some who are 
strongly of opinion that matters such as these should not be meddled 
with by government at all ; and this opinion is urged on the ground, 
that the sole business of government is to |>rotect the lives and pos- 
sessions of the community. Now even on this ground we should be 
prepared to contest the conclusion at which the parties referred to have 
^ arrived ; for, as every government must be presumed to be empowered to 
use the best moans for securing its appointed end, and as the best means 

for effectuallj protecting the livei;; and properties of the people^ are to 
render them an educated and a healthy people, it follows, even on this 
low ground^ that government may competently occupy itself with the 
educational and the siv^atory interests of the nation. But we protest 
against the soundness of such ground as this. It involves, in onr appre • 
hension, a confounding of the functions of a government with those of a 
police. To protect our lives and properties is tile duty of the police, as 
such; the duties of government, embracing of course this, go, in our 
apprehension, very much beyond it. Wc adopt the principle of Bentham 
on this subject : The^business of a government is to secure the greatest 
possible happiness to the greatest possible number of its subjects ; and from 
this wo infer, that whatever is calculated to promote this great end it is 
part and parcel of the business of government to attend to and to 
further, as far as they can. Of course^.irhatevor government may pro- 
pose in any particular case is justly liame to criticism. ^Vre its proposals 
wise? are they just? are they likely to do as much real good and as little 
harm as may be ? might not the end in view be better attained in another 
way ? — 111 these wo regard as wise and necessary questions to put in 
regard to any measure which our governors may propose; but to the 
abstract maxim, that there is any thing appertaining to the well-being 
of the community, with which the govorquient may not concern itself, 
we would oiler the most strenuous opposition. 

What plads our rulers will propose, to scouro national education and 
an improved^stato of national health, it remains to be scon ; it will bo 
time enough to discuss them when they have been propounded by their 
authors. In the meanwhile, it may servo some useful purpose to remind 
our readers, that, let government do what it can in these respects, there 
will still remain much, requiring to bo effected, which cm be effected 
only by tho general diffusion of religious knowledge, principle and feeling 
through the community. * 

That intellectual education is a btessing, no one in tho present day 
will venture to dispute. But it is a blessing just as health, or power, or 
money is a blessing ; all depends \)n the uses to which it is applied, and 
thb directive influence under which it is placed. “ Knowledge is power; 
but it is power ^hich may be used /or evil as well* as for good ; and it 
rests with the will of the individual possessing it to determine which of 
these directions it shall take. If, then, the community is to reap 
any real and lasting benefit from education, it is ^f the utmost ^import- 
ance that the wills of the people should be brought under the control of 
those motives which only religion can suwly. “ While the naturo of 
man is corrupt ” says (hat great thinker Johh Foster *^it will pervert 
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even the very schemes and operations *by which &io world would bo 
improved, though their first principles wercrpure as heaven ; and revo- 
lutions, great discoveries, augmented science, and new forms of polity 
will become in effect what may be denominated the sublime mechanics 
of depravity.” 

In like manner with regard to public health ; no provisions of government 
will secure the health of a degraded, a vicious and an irreligious people. 
Np doubt, government may do much even for them. It may insist on 
proper drainage and sewerage ; it may reiiuire that the means of due 
ventilation in their Louses shall be provided ; it may compel our polJco 
boards to do their work efl’ectively, instead of indulging in grim Jokes 
upon their fellow citizens, — such Tor instance, as are practised in this 
city of Edinburgh, where wo write, and where certain monies are annually 
demanded to pay for the cleaning, watching and lighting of the city, whilst 
all the while the inhabitants know, from sad experience and by the 
testimony of evmfy sense, that they dwell where lighting, watching and 
cleaning are luxuries but very scantily enjoyed. All this government 
may do ; and of this, whatever bo the moral state of the people, the 
benefit would be considerable. But after all, unlc.^s the people keep 
their own persons and apartments clean — unless their habits and tastes 
come to be on the side of purity and order — unless their vicious propen- 
sities be restrained ; fever will still reign in their dwellings, let govern- , 
ment drain, and ventilate, and whitewash as it pleases. It is not so 
easy to cleanso a population as??l(?^no seem to think. You can't march 
the inhabitants of a street to the public pump every morning at a set 
hour, and compel them to ^heir ablutions. You can't insist upon every 
sluttish housewife having her floor swept, and her corners cleaned out 
by a given hour every day. You can't by Act of Parliament, make 
every man and woman in a town eschew the public-house and the haunts 
of infamy. jSTo ; these ends can be secured only by raising the moral 
and religious condition of tlio people. Give them a sense of their own 
value in the creation of God — indoctrine thorn with right views of moral . 
obligation, and of the true dignity and felicity of man — awak^fn within 
them a consciousness of the claims of decency and virtue — elevate their 
moral tastes and habits : — and the result will be all that the most anxious 
Ilygeist could wish. “ OleauneSs of body ” says Bacon in one of his 
weighty sentences ‘‘and becoming ornaments are rightly judged to pro- 
ceed only from a certain orderliness of manners, and from reverence : 
first to God whose creatures we are, next to society in which we live, 
and lastly to ourselves, whom nof less than others, but rather more, we 
are bound to respect." * 

It is to an improved state of moral and religions feeling, then, through- 
out the community, that we are to look Tor the only real and pennanent 
amelioration of our social condition. Now this is an object which govern*- 
ment as such cannot iseoure. We make no question hert of it is 

with us a mere question of possibility/. We should have no objection to 
government’s teaching morals and religion if it wore in its power to do 
it. But*it is not ; and all attempts on the part of rulers to do this, 
only |rustrate the end they have in view, and do really more harm than 


* *J>e Augmentis Scientiarum l!f. iv. «. 2. 
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good. The utmost^government can do in this matter is to provide a small 
part of the machinery by which the work is to be done j and oven that it 

{ provides so ill that it had infinitely bettor lot italono* CfOYOrumout OtlU 
iirnish salaries for the teachers of religion, and places for them to teach 
in ; but beyond this it cannot go ; and thus far Others can go fully better 
than it. Government cannot determine what is religion, nor can it 
create religious men ; and without these two Hi the machinery of religi- 
ous instruction is a more dead mass. The whole effect of their legisla- 
tion on such subjects amounts practically to a simple enactment that, 
“ Henceforth no man shall be irreligious.” Jack Cades notions of the 
powers of government were as wise as this, when he declared his inten- 
tion to enact, when ho should be kin^, that there should be no poor man 
in England. Alas ! poverty and irreligion do not ask leave of govern- 
ments to invade a conotry. Thero are no alien laws by which they can 
be excluded. 

Here, then, is work enough for the Church of Chrislein these lands to 
charge herself with. Of the secular education of the people she has no 
call to take care. That belongs to the nation as a nation, not to the 
church as a church. But the religious education of the people is her 
own — peculiarly and' exclusively her own. This she is bound to care 
for, and to charge hc^rself with. This, it is within the range of her 
f powers to accomplish. Let her, then, bo up and doing ; assured of this 
that, whether Government take up the matter of National Education or 
not, the Church must aim at the religij^^S education of the people, through 
and through, if the peace, happiness, and general well-Ceing of the coun- 
try are to be promoted, or preserved. 


CHRONICLE. 

I. — Denominational Intelligence, again amongst ns. May be find in his 
— Mr. PatTickMorrison,lateofNcwbiirgli native land, and among the warm- 
Fifc, was inducted on Wednesday, the hearted brethren in the west, an ample 
I4th October, as i/astor of the church at recompense for resisting the allurements 
Duncanston, Aberdeenshire. The Kevs. o^the south! A long, a happy, and a 
John Hill of Iluntly, John Millar of useful p.Mstorate may he enjoy over the 
Invcrury, John Jtennie of Ciilsalmoiid, cliureh, from the bosom of whieh he 
and Alexander ^ieoll of Itbynie, took caraafoi*th to the work of the ininistiy ! 
part in the services. The llcv* J. Elrick, formerly of Falk- 

The churcli was crowded on the occa- l»ad, has accepted the pastoral charge 
sion by a respectable and deeply inter- % of the clinrch assembling in Whitefield 
,estcd audience. The prospect before Chapel, Dondoii, and has entered on 
Mr. Morrison is one of deep interest in his labours there, 
a sphere so long and so ably filled by^iis 

Ihte venerable father. tC. — Extracts from Correspon- 

The church in Nilc-Street, Glas- dence with ^ister Churches on 
gow, have giveff an nnaniinoiis call' the Continent. — “In our canton of 
to the ][lev. Alexander Fraser, ‘'formerly Ncufcliatcl, we are through the favour 
of AXiany-Street Chapel, Edinburgh, to of God enjoying peace, so that wc can 
be their pastor, which he has accepted, pursue our lakonrs without afiy hinder- 
Mr. F. is expected to enter upon this mice. F''rom time to time the Lord 
new and important sphere at the gives us to sec new conversions, in tiie 
beginning of the year. Most cordially valleys of Travers anti de Buz, there have 
do we welcome our csteen!cd brother been many such, ns*wcll ns in other 
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localities which I visit along with our 

hrolher Monsell, whose health, I am 

happy to say, is improved. Here in the 
town we should be very well, were it not 
for the opposition we meet .with from 
the National Church, and|||he prej udiecs 
which exist against us.^May God be 
.pleased to dissipate these, and unite his 
dear children in the bonds of the same 
love.” — Hev. E. Pctilpieri'e, NeufehateL 
— “I should regret miich were the bond 
which our good and sovereign Shepherd 
lias formed between us to be relaxed, 
or broken. It is good to encourage one 
another in the truth, and in love ; andt 
it is precious to be able to find those who 
can understand us in the midst of the 
ecclesiastical labyrinth ofiour day. God 
has placed us on the same track. T^ot 
us move onward holding each other by 
the band. It is true that it is rather we 
that have need of you, than you that 
have need of us. Wc arc as yet young 
and small: you have long experience 
and respectable numbers. We arc poor, 
very poor, whilst you have temporal 
means in abundance. Already ha\<\you 
given us proof cf brcJfficrly libcralicy ; 
for this wc arc grateful; but still wc' 
need it, aud particularly at present, when 
our missionary fund is completely ex- 
hausted, and the faith of our labours 
exjioscd to a severe trial. You know 
that already they arc miserably rcmiiner- 
atc<], and obliged to sutler many priva- 
tions. May God forbid that they should 
be cast down by too severe a trial ; but 
having laid our case before God, we now 
open our hearts to you.” — JRcu. C, de. 
Badt, Berne . — “ I write to express to you 
my gratitude for tlic interest you con- 
tinue to show in mo and my congrega- 
tion. It is not, dear brother, an aftair 
of money between you and me, nor 
between your church and imnc ; it is an 
affair of the heart. * Being all of one 
heart,’ says the Word. Well, I turn 
always at* the more full realization of 
the blessings attached to the union of 
believers, not only amongst brethren of 
the same denomination, and the same 
order, but among all the disciples ofrthe 
Lord wherever they ar^, and whater^r 
form they follow. And you, dear 
friends, of the Independent Churches of 
Scotland, you and wo meet before the 
same Bime, and at the some table for 
the celebration of the same ordinances. 
That*which strenrthens and consoles 
yon is also our bread and our wine in 
the desert of this world; that which 
opposes and annoys you is the same 
Nbv Series. — Tol. VII. 


which casts dust in our eyes, aud tlunOWS, 

stones IQ our path. You have to lament 
the formalism which often enwraps itself 
with a mantle of Orthodox Protestant- 
ism, but which is a stranger to the piety 
aud the joy of salvation; we, on the 
other hand, have to mourn over an idola- 
trous superstition in which the inhabi- 
tants of our towns, and rural districts,* 
are plunged, over a sneering infidelity 
which laughs alike at the declarations of 
Christ, and the bulls of the Pope, and 
over a protestantism altogether negative, 
professed by a multituae of strangers 
who Adsit iW'iissels for a longer or a 
shorter time.” — Rev. E. Panchaudt 
Brussels. 

III. — London Missionary Society. 
— The all-engrossing theme connected 
with the operatisns of this Society is the 
state of Tahitf. It is well known how 
bravely .and successfully the patriotic 
Tahitians Imvc kept at bay the discip- 
lined armies of France, and repeatedly 
repulsed them. This htis only the more 
irritated their ci’ucl invaders, and their 
utter destruction has been determined 
on by Franco; for which purpose an 
armament has just sailcc^ from Brest, 
consisting of l.^)00 men, and carrying 
Avitli it mountain artillery to dislodge 
the patriots from their fastnesses. What 
is to be done ? Are we to stand by and 
sec these noble isliindcrs murdered by 
the tiger brood of Franco ? Assuredly 
not ; but what can he done ? Hud we 
to answer for ourselves 'wc should say Pt 
once, “ Impeach that false minister who 
sold the rights and the honours of Bri- 
tain by acknowledging the French Pro- 
tectorate in Tahiti — an island discover- 
ed by a British captain, named origin- 
ally after a British sovereign, and which 
was thus ipso facto by the Law of Na- 
tions under British protection f to say 
nothing of treaties and promises on the 
part of the British Government: im- 
peach, wo say, Lord Aberdeen; then 
diynand of government to renounce his 
dastard deed ; to insist upon the imms- 
diate abolition of the Protectorate of 
France in Tahiti ; an^ if this is refused, 
to send eiit an armament snfiEicient to 
scourge the marauders back to tHeir own 
land.” This is what we would have the 
country to do ; for this is what right jus- 
tice and honour demand. But ere this 
could bo accomplished the poor Tahiti- 
ans may be*annihilated ; and it is de^- 
able that in the meantime something 
should be done to save, if possible, their 
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lives. We cordially, therefore, embrace 
the proposal of the directors of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, that memorials 
should be addressed to l^rd Palmerston, 
beseeching the government to interfere, 
so as to secure permission for all the 
Tahitians who are so disposed to leave 
the Island, and join their Queen at 
'Itaiatea. We arc rejoiced to sec the 
country stirring in this matter, and trust 
that it will not be in vain. Let our 

brethren move in it mmdiatdy in 

every town and village. Besiege Down- 
ing-btreet with memorials. Let the 
government sec wo are (Jetermined in ' 
the matter. And if this docs not suc- 
ceed, then up women of Scotland I 
Mothers and maidens of aland on whose 
soil no invader’s foot was ever sufFered 
to rest ! up, and surround the throne of 
your Queen, and give her no peace until 
she attend to the plaintiVe cry of injured 
Pomari* ; and from the sanctuary of her 
own invincible throne send*roith succour 
‘to her suffering and helpless sister — the 
Island-Queen of the South ! 

IV. — Romanism on the Continent. 
— Some people arc fond of saying “ llo- 
manism is not what it was ; it is more 
tolerant, more enlightened, more scrip- 
tural.” We wish they could see it where 
it is dominant; they would speedily change 
their views of it. We shall occasionally 
afford our readers an illustration or two 
of what Romanism is on the Continent 
at this present time ; from which they 
will judg<f for themselves how fhr this 
odious systeili has changed its ancient 
character. Let them take at present the 
following specimens of its toleration : — 

“ Having observed to Mr. D — , of O — , 
that it was his duty to bring up his fa- 
mily in a Christian manner, ho answered, 
that he considered domestic peace of the 
greatest importance. ‘ But,* said I, ‘ the 
everlasting salvation of the soul is at 
, stake.' ‘ Yes, but domestic peace goes 
before all.' ‘ Have the Bible colporteurs 
been at O — ?’ * Yes, I have got scvoral 
Bibles and New Testaments.’ ‘ It is not 
sufficient to possess them, you must read 
them with your family.' * Yes, but do- 
mestic peace! The priest will refuse 
absolution to my wife, iSr she read the 
Bible.' ‘But you ought not to yield; 
you ought to obey the commandments of 
God.' *Oh! the children often amuse 
themselves with these books.* *You 
should instruct, and n^t amuse them 
therewith.’ ‘Yes, but the priest will 
refuse al solution to their mother; and 


I prefer peace in the house. When the 
children are grown up, they may do as 
they like.' 

“Alas! the two speakers separated 
without any beneficial result ; the trea- 
sure of thel^le being the word of God, 
that of the other, domestic peace. 

“ During the severe winter at the be- 
ginning of the year, the two following 
circumstances occurred : — 

“ An unmarried man in the environs 
of J— ) having been for some time des- 
titute of employment on account of the 
name of the Lord Jesus, whom he openly 
confessed, was reduced to the necessity 
of asking a piece of bread of a neighbour 
who was still imbued with the prejudices 
of the Komich faith. The latter an- 
swered, that he would give him no assist- 
ance until he saw him return to the 
bosom of the Romish Church. To which 
the following noble reply was addressed : 
* I would rather die of liunger than take 
a part in your superstitions. God, who 
has given me to know him, will never 
leave nor forsake me.' Some time after- 



“ One of the converts of L — has long 
been an object of the most violent oppo- 
sition. The priest exhorts his parish- 
ioners to shun him as they would shun 
a wolf, and to shut their doors against 
him, lest a curse should fall upon them. 
Thus our poor brother is become the 
object 'of general hatred. All his old 
employers have withdrawn their support 
from him ; so that, during the last severe 
w'inter, he has undergone the greatest 
privations, having been on one occasion 
for tour days together unable to allay 
till: cries of his tour little children calling 
for bread. But this circumstance served 
to manifest the love of the brethren 
of O*— . As soon as they were made 
acquainted with the situation of this 
poor man, (the only convert in his vil- 
lagc,) they all hastened, notwithstanding 
their own poverty, to contribute to the 
relief of his family. One of them, hav- 
ing only one loaf, did not hesitate to give 
thi half of it. 

♦ “ When I went to L — to see our per- 
secuted brother and sister in their dis- 
tress, I expected to find them cast down 
under the weight of their afflictions, but 
was agreeably disappointed with the 
calmness and serenity they displayed. 

* Wo are happy,' sajfl they, ‘that such a 
trial did not come iy)on us in the time • 
of our ignorance, for then we should 
have murmured and rebelled against 
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God. Now that he has given us grace 
to know him, he leads us to see his will, 
and disposes us to submit to it.* ** 

V.— Chxjboh of England ^astoral- 
Aid Society.— At themee^gof the Ge- 
neral Committee, on the 1st inst., fifteen 
new grants, amounting to ^1262, were 
made: ten of these arc for additional 
curates, one is to provide an income for 
the incumbent of a new church and dis- 
trict, and four for la^-assistauts. TJjc 
aggregate population under the minis- 
terial care of the incumbents is 114,400, 
and the average amount of their in-, 
comes £161. Thirteen of the incum- 
bents are without parsonage-houses. At 
the same meeting, twenty^one grants for 
additional curates, and five for lay-assis- 
tants, amounting to £1950, were re- 
newed. The Society now aids 311 in- 
cumbents, liaving under their ministerial 
care 2,151,027 souls, or each an average 
charge of 6916 souls, while the average 
rate of their incomes is only £199, and 
156 of these incumbents are without par- 
sonage-houses. The grants pn^vide 
stipends for 296 alcrgytnen and CS'-lty- 
assistants, calling for an expemlituve of 
£32,333 per annum, when all the grants 
shall be in operation. 235 curates and 
sixty-one lay- assistants arc now supported 
by the Societjr, and the actual payments 
of the institution are now at the rate of 
£26,423 per annum. Twenty-three 
applications for grants for seventeen 
additional curates and six lay-assistants, 
requiring a further sum of ;£1829 to 
provide the stipends arc now before the 
committee. 

VI. — ^Tiie New Planet. — Wo iook 
upon every new discovery which tends 
to establish the practical advantages of 
astronomical science, as so mud/ gained 
for the cause of human usefulness. It 
is, then, with great pleasure thaf we 
hailed the late discovery in astroff- 
omy, which proves that certain conclu- 
sions can be arrived at in that science, 
as well as in the purer mathematics. 

A young Frenchman named LetVer- 
rier, reflecting upon 4ie hitherto inex- 
plicable changes of the planet Uranus,* 
determined to investigate the cause of 
those changes, which had long puzzled 
scientific men; as aftes calculating the 
attraction of all the known bodies, it 
weS still found that Uranus appeared 
in places to which none of these attrac- 
tions could have drawn it. To find out 


this unkno\vn force was the object of Le 
Vemer. The difficulties attending such 
an investigation may be gathered from 
the fact that the different forces and at- 
tractions of all the known bodies had 
first to be calculated, in order to deter- 
mine the position and magnitude of the 
unknown controlling force which had 
made its effects visible in the various in-., 
explicable changes of position assumed 
by Uranus— for that there was some 
other undiscovered body, there could be 
no doubt. Accordingly the young philo- 
sopher, in the solitude of* his chamber, 
w'orked out the problem, and determined 
the position and magnitude of the body 
which is now called by his name. He 
showed that this hitherto undiscovered 
force which controlled the motions of 
Uranus, must be a planet moving round 
the sun at twice J;he distance of Uranus, 
and liaving on»thc first of next January 
a longitude of 325 degrees. It is a 
white star of the eighth magnitude, very 
near Satum. M. Le Verricr, after caly 
culatiiig the forces of the known planets, 
created a hypothetical planet, to which 
he assigned mass, orbit, period of revo- 
lution, and position, all of which ho 
changed until a combination was obtain- 
cd which gave the effects known to have 
been produced on Uranus. Having 
brought his calculations to this ])oint, ho 
obtained the aid of Doctor Gallc, who, 
on the evening of the 24tli of Septem- 
ber, discovered, by the aid of a tclcscoiie, 
the new planet in the position indicated 
by Le Verricr. It has*siii(*p been ob- 
served by several astronomers in Britain 
and America. — The^ hypothesis of this 
new planet waa first broached by Le 
Verrier on the 10th of November, 1845, 
before the French Academy of Sciences. 
As early as 1842, the celebrated astron- 
omer, Bessel, had intimated to Sir John 
Herschell the probability of the exist- 
ence of such a planet as that discovered 
by Lc Verrier, and the theory was also 
entertained by Mr. Adams, a young 
mathematician of Cambridge. But Le 
Verrier deserves all the credit of the 
discovery. For him it was reserveef to 
indicate the exact ^rbit, position, and 
period Df revolution of this star, the dis- 
tance of wldch from the earth is sup- 
posed to b^ot less than three thousand 
three hundred millions of miles. Its 
period of revolution round the sun is not 
less than two hundred and twenty ycara 
— nearly .three times that of Uranus. 
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Too Late. — ^Wlicn the hour of death 
comes — when the judgment comes — 
when the great white throne shall be set 
— when the books shall be opened 
— when the Judge of the quick and the 
dead shall be seated on the tribunal of 
final judgment — then it will be too late 
for repen tance. Not ni crely one mom ent 
•’too late, but for CA^cr too late. 

“The time for seeking forgiveness,” 
said Mr. Cliflbrd, on a certain occ.*ision, 
to his daughter, who was listening with 
deep interest, “will be over on that 

day. That tiiao is now.” 

^*But if we are sorry, v^ry sorry, in- 
deed,” said llutli. 

Mr. Clifford shook his head : 

“ Every one will be very sorry indeed 
then, Euth. The greatest sinner who 
ever lived, the man who was most care- 
less, who oven laughed al^the thought of 
death and judgment, will be very sorry 
indeed ; but his sorroAvwill come too late.” 

“ Too late ?” replied Ruth, thought- 
fhlly. 

” Yes ; it is not a strange tiling, is it, 
to find ourselves too late oven in this 
life'? There arc instances happening 
daily, and they arc warnings, if we wdll 
but profit by them. I Avill give you one, 
which I am sure you have not forgotten. 
Do you not remeinher the last time avc 
went from Cottinghara to RingAVood, 
when I said I would take you back by 
the railroad? You were called early, 
your box was ready, your breakfast was 
prepared, there, was nothing wanting, 
but that ycfii should be dressed in time. 
Instead of dressing, you played; you 
thought one minuttf could not signify. 
Your mamma Avamed you, but you did 
not listen. You did not understand 
that there was any thing in the world so 
fixed that it would not stop for you, 
ewen though it might be a question of 
life and death. At length Ave set off; Ave 
walked quickly, and looked about us 
cojitinually, and often 1 said that 1 
feared we should be too late ; but you 
did not comjirchend how it could bS 
possible. It was but a short walk, and 
we saw the ^at steam engine as it 
stopped opposite thS station house; we 
even watched the people lining about 
the carriagee, and we heardAhe panting 
noise of the engine, and the calling of 
the policemen. We drew nearer and 
nearer, and you thought we were quite 
safe ; there was a slight motion in the 


train, and the smoke ascended into the 
air, and as the people who Averc standing 
by stood still and fixed their eyes upon 
the long Jiiic of carriages, it rushed 
swiftly RAvay, and we found ourselves 
one minute too late. No exertions, 
no entreaties could avail us then. That 
was being one minute too late for an 
earthly journey, but it is equally pos- 
sible to be one minute too late for 
heaven .” — Laneton Parsonage. 

* Which of the IVo?— It Avas the 
custom among the zealous Catholics, 

wlicu the consecrated host WAS caiTivU 

to and from church in procession, to bow 
their heads, fall on their knees, and 
Avorship it as it passed. One day two 
such procesaons issued at the same 
moment from churches on the opposite 
sides of the street, as a man of some 
weight by his station and learning, 
hated by the Catholics ns an obstinate 
and able leader of the Huguenots, came 
by. The fearless reformer kept his up- 
right position, with his hat on his head. 
Thckjadcr of one of the processions, a 
Adg^iit and ]^>':sccqtiDg priest, ap- 
proached him fiercely, and said ** Impious 
man ! why dost thou not fall down and 
worship thy Creator, the God AAdiom we 
cany?” The Huguenot looked for a 
moment at the priest, and at the two 
processions, and then deliberately asked 
“ Which of the two f The priest Avas 
utterly confounded by this unexpected 
question’ rejoined his procession Avithout 
replying, and continued his way. — For- 
eign Qvarterly Review. 

A False Prophet. — One of the 
leaders of a fanatical sect called the 
Freqeh Prophets, having been committed 
for seditious language, another of the 
fraternity named Lacy, called on the 
Chief Justice (Holt), and desired the 
servant to say that he must see him, for 
ho oume from the Lord God. On being 
olmlttcd, he said, I come from the Lord 
Avho has sent me to thee, and would have 
thee grant a nolle prosequi for John 
Atkins, his servant whom thou hast sent 
to prison.” “ Thou art a false prophet 
and a lying knavq,” said the Chief Jus- 
tice, for if the Lord had sent thee, it 
would have been to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, for he knows it is not in my power 
to grant a nolle prosequi; but I clln grant 
a warrant to committ thee to hear him 
company,” which ho did forthwith. — 
Edinburgh R/evievs, * 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTORY. 

Missionary Zeal of the First Christians — ^Defection — Martin Luther — Divinely- 
appointed Work of the llcfomnition Movemi^nt tlic E^nancipation of the Church, 
not the Evangelization of the World — Principal Design of these Papers — Much 
Missionaiy Etibrt before the Establishment of th<# great Missionaiy Societies — 
Glance at the Missionaiy Field— Two Solemn Fiicts. • 

“Go YE INBO Aflf. THE WORLi^ AND PREACH THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREA- 
TURE.” This was the last command wTiich the blessed Saviour gave to 
his disciples ere he was taken fi’om them. And most heartilpr did they 
enter into the spirit of their Lord’s commission. Burning, with fervent 
zeal for the divine glory, and disintcrestcil love to their fellow-men, “ they 
went forth every where preaching the word.” Kvevy Christian man was 
a Christian missionary. Each one felt the duty to be binding on himself 
— to make known to othei^i, so far as his influence extended, the “ great 
salvation.*' No one ever thought of saying, “ It is not iiiv business.” It 
was felt to be the one great business of all. They saw the ♦irorld^peiish- 
ing for want of the knowledge of Christ, and they willingly devoted them- 
selves — their time, their talents, their wealth, their *a^2--to the glorious 
work of difiusing that knowlt^ge around them. 

And according to their disinterested and self-sacrificing zeal, so was 
their success. lu the coiflrso of a few years, the gospel was preached 
throughout the whole of the Jloman empire, and great multitudes were 
converted to the faith. The universal feeling of the Christian commu- 
nity, in those days of pure faith and ardent love, was that expressed 
aftei*wards by the apostle of the Gqptilcs : — “ Necessity is laid upon me ; 
yea, wo is unto me, if I preach not tho gospel.” 

But, by and b^e, a (man^e came over the whole scene. Tho ‘‘clear 
light of the morning was succeeded by day of darkness and gloom. 
“ The mystery of iniquity,” which had been secretly workingjBvcn in the 
apoaiiolic age, began gradually to develope itsSif. Corruption cver^read 
the church. The institutions of the gospel were converted into 

gorgeous pageants. Earnestness and sincerity wore exchanged for mmp 
and show. , Heartless superstition and fantastic mummery usurped tho 
New Series. — Vol. VIL » , • 
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^ place of the work (if faith and labour of love. The man of sin” 
enthroned himself in the temple df God ; and the professing church of 
God, curtained in by Papal darkness, sunk into a sound sleep, forgetful 
alike of her own privileges, and of the claims of the perishing heathen. 

For many centuries did this sleep of death continue ; and most appro- 
priatGly are these centuries called the dart ages.’* But at length God 
in his mercy interposed. In the monastery of Erfurt there lived an Augus- 
tinian monk, named Martin Luther. Ho had fled thither (to use his own 
words) “tormented with horror and the fear of death.” His conscience 
Vas awakened to a sense of sin ; and ho endeavoured, by fasting, watchr 
ing, prayer, and self-inflicted penances of various kinds, to obtain peace 
with God. “ I toiled,” says ho, “ as U slave, to obtain tranquillity of 
mind and pcqcc of conscience before God, and sought in vain, amid pro- 
found darkness, for the, light of life ”* While thus employed in vain 
endeavours to work out a righteousness for himself, he found on the shelves 
of the library an old and neglected Bible. Ho read ; — and as he read, 
his eyes were opened. “ The glorious gospel of the blessed God,” in all 
its simplicity and power, beamed upon his soul. He was amazed — ^ravished 
— subdued. His conspicncc was pacified. His fears were assuaged. His 
soul found rest in the atoning saerilico of the crucified one. And power- 
fiiUy did the word of truth work in him. Strong in the grace of Christ, 
he arose and burst the ch§>ins of priestly usurpation which had bound him, 
arfd, rejoicing in the liberty of the gospel, he sounded the silver trumpet, 
announcing peace and reconciliation throu|^‘ the one jpacrifice of the Son 
. of God. The boasted universality of th^ Papal Churefe was broken, and 
the Protestant Reformation advanced triumphantly, gathering strength as 
it marched onward, and diffusing life and joy all around. The church of 
God camo foHh from the inglorious slumber of the dark ages, and once 
more manifested the life and power of her divine head. 

For a lengthened period, however, even the Protestant Churches put 
forth little or no effort for the salvation of thobpnightcd heathen. Luther 
and his associates were fully occupied with the struggle necessary to effect 
their own emancipation from the yoke of Papal thraldom. This was suf- 
ficient to engross all their energies ; and instead of wondering that they 
did not send the gospel to the heathen, we ought to feel deeply thankful 
that they were honoured of God to break the fetters of spiritu^ despotism, 
and thus prepare the way for their successors to go up, free and unshackled, 
and take possession of the world in the name of their divine Master. 

Every great movement, besides incidentally put'ting into operation a 
multitude of subordinate agencies, which all work in their own time and 
manner towards their appropriate result*, has some one special purpose 
peetdiar to itself, which it has to work out by means of its own direct 
agency. In the working out of this purpose, it expends itself; — ^bejond 
tms purpose its direct agency is unavailing, r Now, the divinely-appointed 
work of the Luther^ movement was, nojb the evangelization of the world, 
but the emancipation of the church. It effected much, indeed, which has 
a b6ariDg^.oli the former object ; but the latter was its own peculiar work, 
and in the accomplishment of tUs, its direct and special. energies expefided 
themselves. In order to the accomplishment of the world’s eyangeliza- 


' .Pfizer’s Life of Luther. 
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tion, another mighty movement, conducted by anotlJbr generation of men, 
behoved to be called into being. Of this^ movement, or rather of the ’ 
several movements having this object in view, we shall treat in subsequent 
chapters; directing our attention, especially, to the period which inter- 
vened between the Lutheran reformation and the formation of the great 
missionary soeioties of our day. An opinion seems to prevail amongst 

many who are otherwise well informed on religious subjects, that little or 
nothing was attempted for the world’s evangelization until about tho close 
of tho last century. This erroneous iniprossion we shall endeavour to dis- 
lodge from the minds of those who may have entertained it, by presenting* 
to them tho facts of the case, collected from various quarters, and formed 
into something like a connected narrative. The great reviving of the 
missionary spirit which took place some fifty years since, had tlic effect of 
casting into tho shade tho previous labours of God's servants ; but it were 
a grievous error to overlook — and a *gi’ievous sin tb depreciate — these pre- 
vious labours. During the two centuries which elapsed between the 
reformation in Germany and the formation of the Baptist Missionary 
Society in England, not a few devoted men had their spirits stirred within* 
them, when they contemplated the state of the idolatrous nations, and 
were led, not only to cry mightily to God, that hc*would arise and plead 
his own cause, but to go forth to the dark abodes of Paganism, bearing 
with them the lamp of divine truth, to illumine the darkness. While we 
rejoice that such great efforts are now being made for the diffusion of the 
gospel, let us not despise the firmer day of small things, or fail to cherish 
the memory of "Jicsfi^who went forth weeping, bearing precious seed. 

In closing these introductory remarks, wo may be permitted to cast our 
eye for a moment on the wide field of missionary labour which our world 
still presents, and to remind ourselves and our readers of the obligation 
under which we are laid, as tho professed disciples of Christ — to extend 
the knowledge of the gospel to all the ends of tho earth. The population 
of our globe is generally estimated at one thousand millions. Of thcjse, 
upwards of six himdred millions arc still ignorant of the gospel — ^immersed 
in all the darkness of heathen superstition — and going down to the gravp, 
generation after generation, with a lie in their right hand. Every day 
which passes over our heads, upwards of forty-one thousand of our fellow- 
creatures die without having h^ard of that only way of salvation which 
the gospel reveals. When we speak of millions, or hundreds of millions, 
we have no adequate conception of what is meant by the words wo use. 
We deal with symbols '•only ;* — the mind is unable to ^asp the reality. 
The following calculation may enable us to form something like a correct 
conception of the subject. Estimattbg the heathen population of the world, 
as above, at six hunchred millions, and supposing them to be brought under 
Christian instruction at the rate of one*thousand every day, it would take 
sixteen hundred and forty yea^ before the whole six hundred millions 
were brought under, instruction. And during these sixteen hundred and 
forty years, forty-eight successive generations of the he^hen wo^Jid have 
passed into eternity, uninstructed and unsaved ! Is there not sdmething 
absolu^ly appalling in such a contemplation? 

Let these two facts lay hold of the mind of the devout reader ; — First, 
Fo^ly-one thou^nd immortal beings are d^ng every day, without having 
heard of the name of Jesus; — and secondly^ “ There is no other name 
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under heaven given alnong men hereby wc must be saved, than the name 
of Jesus.” And in view of ijicse solemn facts, let him ask himself — Is 
it a time for me to pamper the flesh, or to expend in vanity and luxury 
the substance vrhich God has given me, when the groans of a perishing 
world are eouiiding in my oars, and from six hundred millions of the human 

family the Macedonian cry is heard — “ Como over unto us and help us ?” 


' EARLY RECORDS OF MONASTICISM. ^ 

The attempts made in certain quarters to remve religion, by appealing 
to the early^ages of the church, has had the oflect of subjecting the reli- 
gion which tlicn prevailed to a severpr scrutiny than used formerly to be 
applied to it. Much that used to be taken for gi'anted is now questioned, 
and much that used to pass for religion is now more carefully weighed in 
^tho balance with sound scriptural piety, and fourtd miserably wanting in 
all that can secure for it respect in our estimation. As it is right that 
the church of (Jhrist^should learn wisdom by the errors whicli have been 
committed, — ^marking •Ihe connection between the nature of the seed sown 
and the fniit produced, — so is it useful that the history of her errors — 
whence they sprung, and whither they led — should be nn'nutcly explored, 
Aot merely with the view of gratifying curiosity, but to serve as examples 
to us upon whom later ages have come, the intent that we should not 
be led away, as our fathers were, by tlrS glare of an*arddtit, but mistaken 
zeal. 

T'ho rise and continued existence of monkery in the bosom of the 
Christian church, is one of the most remarkable and instnictivo moral 
phenomena presented to our view by ecclesiastical history ; and a right 
understanding of it will never fail to make Bible Clu*istians cling with 
greater tenacity to the law and the testimony, as the only safe guide in 
religion, creating in them an abhorrence of every thing that professes to 
improve the divine directory, whether under the name of reflation or 
tradition. Ik is our intention to give, in a manner sufficiently full to ren- 
der them instructive, one or two of the lives of ancient monks, in the 
purest and best time of the order, befort^ monasteries had become, what 
they too often were, hot-beds of vice ; and in doing so, we must premise 
that the study of such memorials will bo of little utility, if the men be 
regarded merely as isolated individuals, shooting off in a path of their 
own, from the general mind by which they were surrounded. So far was 
this from being the case, that they m?ty bo more properly regarded as a 
supply to the appetite then existing in the church general, something that 
suited the prevailing taste, atidfoixad favour with the multitude. Monkeiy 
pT 9 ^erly cannot be said to have created th^ taste for the spurious religion 
exmbited by it, l^ut rather that it was itself the creation of tlie unscrip- 
tural ideas which had been becoming for a long time more and more 
rampaQt,^ until they arrived at such a pitch, that the church at large was 
read^ to acknowledge, as its brightest stars, such ^men as Anthony and 
Hartin. A history of the Mormons, or the followers of Johanna south- 
eote, in our own day, would afford little instruction, beypnd what might 
be gathered from the silly errors of a few individuals, despised as fanarics 
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by the general body of Christians. These arc wandering stars, having no 
affinity to the great Christian community. “But it was otherwise with the 
monks. They were honoured by all, from the bishops downwards, and 
thoroforo they afford a fair ovidonco of the condition at which the Christian 

mind generally had arrived. The memorials of them handed down to us 
were written by some of thh leading men of the church, as Athanasius and 
J erome, — written for the purpose of instructing the people in the way of 
salvation, by holding up to their view bright patterns of Christian excsil- 
lency, as examples worthy of all imitation, as instances of the nearest .» 
pifissible approach to tlie purity of heaven upon earth. However errone- 
ous these distinguished men proved themselves, by such productions, to 
be, in their estimate of what constitutes tnie scriptural piety, they give 
pretty decisive evidence that tlic estimate foimed by the chm-ch in gene- 
ral was not more correct. They wrote for the rimrch then being, and 
they must have known tlic mental condition of those for whom tliey Avrote ; 
nor would they readily \’isk their credit with the multitude by commending 
to notice, as a sample of genuine cliristianity, what was at all likely to 
bo repudiated by a better and sounder judgment. If such men as the 
Rev. B. Nool, or Hrs. Chalmers and Gandlish, wer^ to write memorials of 
persons they considered eminent for sanctity, and to publish thorn with the 
avoAved pm’pose of exciting admiration and stimulating the mind of the 
Christian public, would it not be a fair inference for any one to draw, a 
thousand years lienee, that thoj^xamples which these men hold up for imi- 
tation afforded ii fair sample 6i ;ifhat was in their day considered to be 
genuine rel igion ? The respect in which these ministers arc held proves that, 
whether right or wrong, their opinions agree Avith those of the mass of the 
religious public ; and if such can bo predicated of them, it can bo equally 
so of Athanasius, the great champion of orthodoxy against the Arian 
heresy, to whom we are indebted for the Athanasian creed, and the con- 
demnation of Arianism at the comicil of Nice ; who is also the author of 
the life of the monk Anthony — a name not easily forgotten by the ifiha- 
bitants of the Scottish metropolis, who have quenched thpir thirst A 7 ith 
the pure water of “ St. Anthony’s Well” on Arthur’s Scat * 

Anthony was bom in the year 251, and, having lived^nearly 1 05 years, 
must have existed till 360, after Avhich Athanasius wrote his life; so 
that the picture of religion presented to us carries us back to the third 
and fourth centuries. But avo must not think that the doctrines of 
devils, forbidding to i\ian*y,* and commanding to abstain from meats, 
exhibited in this man’s lite, seeking to make men holy by wrenching 
them from the relationships and habits of social life, grew up like Jonah’s 
gourd in a single night — ^neither, alas ! has one night sufficed to Avithcr 
it. As early as 100 years from the i^eath of the last of the apostles, an 
obloquy had become attached in the minds of Christians to the matrimo- 
nial connection, as if it involviSd a degree of impurity, and rendered a man 
less fit to officiate fis a priest — abjuration o? the sexufA relationship had 
begun to be considered highly meritorious — and an order of j^edicated 
virgin^ had been established in the church. TertuUian expressed ift strong 
terms his indignation at the idea of one who had contracted a second 
marriage, baptizing or making the eucharistic oblation. In Tertullian's 
time, liowcver, sobriety of mind on this subject had not been altogether 
swept away, for wo find a cotempomry of his, Olement of Alexandria,, 
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* endoayouring to jstem tlic flood of error that had so stroi^ly set in, — 
expostulating with those who Vould fain he holier than the Lord himself, 
aching whether they really meant to reprove the apostles^ — two of whom^ 
Peter and Andrew, were married men, and another of whom, Paul, asserts 
that he had power to lead about a wife, a sister, even as the other apostles. 
But Clement’s voice was a solitary one, and proved unavailing to stem the 
tide whiclrtBowed in the direction of celibacy ; .and at the time Athana- 
sits wrote the life of Anthony, and Jerome the life of Paulus, there seems to 
•have been no Clement to lift up oven the feeblest voice of admonition. 
Error had the ascendancy \ and to maintain truth, as to what constitutes 
true piety, would have been to forfeit character, and to cause the utterer 
of it to be branded as an enemy of the*^religion of Jesus Christ. 

Monkery was not in any sense the offspring of Christianity, but the 
introduction of a foreign element, by'which Christianity was choked, and 
almost utterly annihilated. The dogma which formed the main ingre- 
dient of monkery had been long known in the heathen world, before the 
preaching of the gospel. The intellect of man had been for ages at work, 
aided by fanatical enthusiasm, to discover a remedy for the disorders of 
humanity, to the existence of which even heathenism could not shut its 
eye. In their search for truth, they thought they had discovered the 
mighty secret, that as evil was inherent in matter, the only way to bring 
the spirit of man into a state of true holiness was to divorce it from mat- 
ter, and the more entirely this divorce coul(J,be effected, the brighter would 
the spirit shine. What will not man d(^ in the way n^^accrations, pen- 
ances, and abjurations of earthly ties, under the influence of the opinion, 
that by doing so, he is making himself more like God, and earning the 
reputation of being next to God — the holiest on earth ? Under the influ- 
ence of this opinion, what has he nut done ? Such was the religion which 
pervaded to a great extent the heathen nations, at the introduction of the 
gospel ; and with this Christianity had to do battle. This was the oppo- 
sitiofi of science, falsely so called, of which the apostles warned the early 
Christians, lesj; it should rob them of their simplicity in Christ. The 
warning w5s unheeded ; and after Christianity had spread over the then 
known world, while its professors slept the enemy sowed tares, — so that 
in a little season, we are called to contemplate this heathen dogma, of 
purifying the spirit by divorcing it from nfatter, again triumphant in the 
very heart of the Christian church — cliristianised in name, though still 
heathen in its essence — acted out by men who used the name of Christ, 
who professed to do battle for him againi^. the powers of darkness, and in 
his name to do many wonderful works. So litfle was the Christianity of 
the first ajpostolic ages Bible Christianity, that it seems to have been impo- 
tent to withstand the attacks of hej^then philosophy, and almost without 
a struggle, gave place to the abominations which, % growth and concre- 
tion]^ presented ere long the compound mass*which wo call Popery. “ The 
plowers plowed upon her back ; they made long their fhrrows.” 

As an illustration of the truth of these remarks, let us now contemplate 

THE LIFE OF ANTHONy. 

Anthony was an Eg^tian, bom of wealthy parents, and practised 
monkeiy in Egypt. lus monkish disposition seems to have been in him 
from his youth, as he neVier wo?ild go to school, that he might avoid asso- 
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elating with other boys. He never so \nuch as learned to read. When , 
eighteen or tw^enty years of age, his parents died, leaving under his pro- 
tection an only sister. Six months after this, as he wont to church one 
day, lis tLougkts dwelt on tlie early Christians laying their money at the 
apostles’ feet ; and as he entered church, he heard read the words addressed 
to the young man — “ Go -and sell all that thou hast,” &c. Considering 
this as a message from God to himself, he immediately disposed of all his 
property, making it over to the poor, with the exception of a little be 
reserved for his sister. On second thoughts, imagining that he had not 
gone far enough, he disposed of this little remnant in the same way, and* 
having entrusted his sister to the keeping of some nuns, devoted himself 
to the ascetic life. • 

When Anthony commenced his ascetic life, the monks do, not seem as 
yet to have bethought themselves o£ the idea ths^t, as the devil had been 
driven, by the spread of Cliristianity, from the haunts of men, to seek rest 
in desert places, if they would be true soldiers they should seek out the 
enemy, and fight him on his own territory. So at first he practised 
monkery in the neighbourhood of his own village, supporting himself by 
the labour of his hands, praying incessantly, and beloved by all the 
villagers, who looked on him as the friend of God.* At this time he had 
many a conflict with the devil, and as many victories over him. To one 
of these encounters wo arc indebted for a specimen of interjiretation of 
scripture by no means uncommon in that illustrious and pure era of the 
church’s history. TJhc temyto^’ one day assumed the form of a black boy ; 
and when Anthony asked him whb he was, he replied he was the friend of 
fornication, that it was his business to tempt men to that sin, and that it 
was to him the prophet referred, when ho said, “ the spirit of whoredoms 
hath caused them to err.” 

Anthony was not contented with the victories he had obtained over the 
wicked one, but went on strengthening himself more and more for future 
contests. lie often passcd^whole nights without sleep — ate but once a 
day, having bread, salt, and water for hi^aro — slept usually on the bare 
ground — and refused to anoint his body with oil, becaus6, by giving as 
little nourishment and care as possible to his body, he rcalitibd a practical 
explanation of another portion of scripture — “ When I Inn weak, then am 
I strong.” > 

Practising monkery on so small a scale could not satisfy a mind so 
intent on reaping all the glovy and profit of conflicts with Satan ; so we 
find him soon taking a step in advance, by retiring to some tombs, one of 
which he requested a friend to blop upon him, and to bring him supplies 
of bread at long intervals. This was an aggression upon the devil’s 
~domain which would not bo easily tolerated ; and so exasperated did his 
satanio majesty become, that when Ahthony’s friend came one day with 
bread, ho found him lying on the ground as if dead, from the blows 
inflicted by a host ef demons, and carried him to the chyrch in his native 
village. Awaking from the stupor, he begged his friend to cany him 
back to the tomb, where, though unable to stand, he braved his foes. No 
doubCmany of our leaders have seen pictures of the temptation of St. 
Anthony, in which the patient monk is represented as sitting unmoved 
amongst the most hideous assemblage of beasts and reptiles — Elions, ^rs, 
leopards, bulls, serpents, asps, scorpions, and W9lves. This tomb is the 
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, veritable spot where Ibis scene was enacted ; and there is little doubt that 
the poor man was so excited by his monastic severities, that, like the 
patients in delirium tremens, he actually believed he saw them all. 

As eminent ministers are considered best qualified to be professors of 
the various branches of theology, so it was natural to expect that so emi- 
nent a monk as Anthony riiould in due time be esteemed fit to become 
professor of monkery, and to deliver prelections to his younger brethren, 
on the great mysteries of the anti-satanic warfare. Accordingly, when 
between 50 and 60 years of age, after ho had spent long enough time in 

* tombs and dosorted castloSj among reptiles and doUlonSj tO bOCOIllC fuUj 
acquainted with their wiles, and with the easiest way of overcoming them, 
wo find him in the profe^orial chair; encouraging and instructing the 
younger brethren. He exhorted them to perseverance in their ascetic 
life, showing how Judag, in a single vtight, lost the labour of his life. In 
his discourses arc some excellent counsels, (could wo divest ourselves of 
the thought that it is monkery, and not true religion, they enforce,) 
intermingled with some very questionable positions in regard to original 
sin, which would cause modern orthodoxy to keep him at a respectable 
distance. As might be expected, the principal part of his instructions 
consisted of a detail of what he had learned about the mode of the devil’s 
attacks, in which the pli;^sical occupies a far more important place than the 
merely spiritual. However edifying to theological students might be 
Anthony’s account of the various modes in which the devil carries on his 
work, the various shapes ho assumes, — of ^omen, wHd beasts, reptiles, or 
hosts of soldiers, — the logical conclusion, that he threatens only because 
he has not power to do more, with imxiy sober-minded applications of texts 
of scripture ; wo must deny ourselves the pleasure of transcribing them, 
and refer inquirers to the full report of the hjcture given by Athanasius. 

The fraternity must have increased greatly, so as to afford a class of 
students such as that to which Anthony gave his instructions, and to cause 
the good Bishop of Alexandria to rejoice in beholding the tree of monkery 
spreading its roots and its br^ches. To his eye the monasteries in the 
mountainSi, thfc numbers of which now began to multiply, presented a 
spectacle so ^deasing that he could not refrain from exclaiming, “ How 
goodly are thy dwellings 0 Jacob, thy tabeniacles 0 Israel; like shady' 
vallies, and like a garden by the rivert side, and like tents which the 
Lord hath pitched, and like cedars by the waters.” 

Anthony was not behind his day in thejnsane desire for martyrdom, 
which led so many fanatics, (for one hardly likes to give them the 
Christian name,) to throw themselves info the hands of the executioner, 
as a sure way of obtaining a bright crown in heaven. He came to Alex- 
andria during the persecution of Maximin, and made himself as conspicu- 
ous as possible that he might attiract the notice of the magistrate, but 
apparently in vain, as he was long sparecUto fight with the devil, and to 
present his bodj a living scuirifice by allowing the filth of a life-time to 
accumulate upon' carefully refraining from allowing water to touch it, 
but wheli necessiiy compelled him to wade a stream. 

His visit to Alexandria, and disappointment of a martyr’s crown* seems 
ipy have animated him by a still deeper passion for the monastic life, |md 
^ have led him to seek a spot among mountains, whore he should be 
more alone, and in lessjlanger of being elated by the visits of admirers 
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of his piety. It would ho tedious to relate the amazing conflicts he had 
in this mountain with the devil, and how’ the demons oi^loyod every 
means in their power to induce him to leave the desert, ^ould such a 
man as Anthony flee ? not he indeed ! In whatever shape, and whatever 
numbers they came, he defended himself with the sign of the cross, and 
defied them in the name of Christ. It is a weariness to hear of a man 
for a whole life-time imagining he sees devils in all vaiiety of forms, and 
fighting against them as Don Quixot against the windmills. But the 
story of Dull Quixot is a fable, while that of Anthony is a reality, for we , 

have no reason to lliiiik that he and his followers asserted any thing about 

their visions of the devil, which they did not believe to be true; and if 
any of our readers are sceptical otf the subjcct’of a man being able really 
to believe such things, wo recommend to them neither homecopathy nor 
hydropathy, but just that they will put themsejves for a short while 
through the discipline to which Anthony subjected one Paul the simple 
who came to learn monkery; and we have no hesitation in guaranteeing 
their seeing as many devils, and in as many shapes, as their amplest 
wishes can desire. When this Paul, (and Paul the sample he was,) had 
wrought at making baskets, having already passed* senen days wiihmt 
taking any refreshment, Anthony made him mido his work and make it over 
again, a command which he obeyed without any/lejcction in his counte- 
nance, or even asking for a morsel of bread. After this lie was ordered tj) 
moisten some loaves, but instead of being allowed to eat them, ho was 
bidden sing psalms^jmd pray, Jud then go to his rest. He was called up 
at midnight to pray, an exercise which he continued till three o’clock in 
the following afternoon, after which he was allowed to eat one small loaf. 
Those who have ever experienced excitement in themselves, or seen its 
effects in others, will at once perceive that Anthony was well fitted to be 
a professor of monkeiy, and know how to give men eyes to see devils of 
any shape or number. 

The esteem in which religion of this kind was now held, may bo 

f athered from the fact of his having becij sent for to Alexandria to give 
is testimony against the Arians, whom he publicly denounced. And If 
his name could have such weight as to be thought worthy *of being cast 
into the scale of controversy, need we wonder that his Visit to Alexandria 
was jiroductivc, in a few days, ^f more conversions than wo might see in 
a year. A writer upon this subject says, “ what a pity it is that his 
energies were not eiiiplpyed in seeking the conversion of the heathen,” — 
but our exclamation would rather be, “ what kind of conversions were 
those effected by his ministiy?’^ 

Anthony spent the remauider of his life in his mountain solitude, while 
his fame spread even to the palace of the Cmsars, and led Constantine to 
write a letter to him. He did good rfccording to what he believed to be 
God’s will, and amongst much» fanaticism, and laborious efforts to laylhe 
foundation of a system destined to exhibit one of the mo<^ hideous features 
of moral defonnity, wo may fairly give hiZn credit for having done some 
good in repressing sin. , ■ ' * 

He died at the ago of 105 years, and the two monks who attended 
hiip at the last, obtained his property, which afforded to them the hand- 
some legacy of a well-worn sheep skin a-piece. 
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HgNDEKSON ON THE MINOR PROPHETS. 

The Booh of the Twelve Minor Prophets^ translated from the Original 
Hebrew: with a Commentavy^ Critwal^ Philological, and Eaeegeticdl, 
By E. Henderson, D.D. 8vo., pp. x. 463. London. 1845. 

Tub portion of Scripturoy to tKo elucidation of whieli tliis volume is 
« devoted, attracts, we veiy mucli fear, consideraUy less attention from the 
mass of Christians than most other parts of the prophetic writings. With 
individual passages, all are more or less familiar ; but of the general tenor 
and import of these prophecies, and of the Divine oracles therein contained 
as a whole, the majority, we fear, are content to be ignorant, or to take 
up with a very vaguoe and profitless survey ; while of the individual 
passages which have passed as loca,classica into every body’s mouth, not 
a few, viewed entirely apart from the context in which the writer has 

P laced them, are extensively misunderstood and continu^^lly misapplied. 

'his, which all must admit to be a highly undesirable state of things, is to 
be ascribed, we suspect, in no small measure, to the greater degree of 
obscurity which hangs over the meaning of this section of the inspired 
volume. Apart from thjs, wc are at a loss to account for the compara- 
tive neglect of the Minor Prophets, both in the pulpit and in the closet; 
for they have exactly the same claims upon our reverential and anxious 
study as any other part of Scripture, and &ust bo no Jess, than other parts 
** profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” If, however, from the difficulty which the reader finds 
in ascertaining the sense and general design of these prophecies, he be 
unable to turn their statements to any practical account, it is not to be 
wondered at that he should be found preferring those parts of Scripture, 
of which the meaning is more plain and the utility more obvious. 

These considerations make us hail all judicious attempts to elucidate 
this part of the word of God, with peculiar alacrity. Of such, the number 
has not hitherto been very great, at least in this country. We have, 
indeed, only one work upon the Minor Prophets as a whole, that of New- 
come, of which the best edition is the one issued by the late Dr. Booth- 
royd, as it incorporates the notes of HorseSy on Hosca, and of Blayney on 
Zechariah, with those of Newcomc.* This work is of the second class of 
the Lowth school of commentaries — ^fuU ofi ncal^ and elegant criticism, 
ingenious conjectures, free emendations, classical elucidations, and very 
little either of genuine philology or s^liJ exegesis. A work of a hi^er 
oast is the learned Pococke’s Commentaries on Hosea, Joel, Micah, and 
Malachi ; but his remarks are so overlaid with the accumulated stores of 
his learning, that the work is fitted only for a limited class of readers, to 
sa/ nothing of its being, after aU, more instructive in the matter of oriental 
literature, than in the meaning of the* Prophets. Dr.' Stonard’s ingrk on 
Zeohariah is another production of the Lowth school, and is, perhaps, the 
most valuable that school has produced ; but it is far from bem^ satisfac- 
tory to those who have been trained to a more exact scholanffiip and to 

#• 

* A corrected reprint of this edition appeared in 1836, edited by Mr. J. Harrison 
ofHoxton. 
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sounder hermeneutics than the school of *Lowth professed. As far, then, 
as British authorship is concerned, the field which Dr. Henderson has 
here assumed may he regarded as well nigh entirely unoccupied ; and we 
rejoice that it has fallen into the hands of so ripe a scholar and so practised 
and principled an interpreter. 

In the interval which has elapsed since this volume came into our 
hands — and which has been much longer than we had intended, or can 
easily account for — we have enjoyed the opportunity of carefully going 
over a very considerable part of it. We liave examined both the transla- 
tion of the text and the notes ; and the result is a solid conviction that, 
bating a few passages in* which we think the author has not brought out 
the exact meaning ; a few opinionsVhich he has uttered in the notes, and 
in which we are constrained to dijBTer from him ; and his favourite notion 
of the return of the Jews to their own land, which here, we think, as in 
his work on Isaiah, fetters and perplexes his exegesis whenever it comes 
in the way, — with tlie§e exceptions, wo regard the book as not only 
immeasurably the most valuable wo have on the Minor Prophets, but as 
affording one of the best specimens which the English language contains, 
of sound, searching, and learned interpretation of S9r^ture. 

The three words by which Dr. Henderson has described his Commentary 
— “critical, philological, and cxegctical” — comprehend the qualities by 
which it is desirable every commentary on Scripture should be charac-, 
terised. Such a commentary ^hould be critical, i, e, the author should 
carefully attend .^o^hc state of ;^he text which he is to translate and 
expound, so as to be satisfied, on sound critical principles, that it is in 
every case as nearly as may be correct. It should be philological, t. e. 
the meaning assigned to the text should be such as the grammatical pecu- 
liarities of the language from which the translation is made require or 
sanction. And it should be exegetical, by which is intended that a sound 
text, accurately translated, should further be made to yield, by a just 
hermeneutical process, the sense which the writer intended his words to 
convoy. In these three departments of a commentator^s duties. Dr. H. 
has shown himself well skilled. The execution of the work fully justifies 
the promise on the title page. To describe his efforts* in his own 
words, — 

“It has been his ^eat aim to present to tbe view of his readers the mind of the 
Spirit as expressed in tbe written dictates of inspiration. With the view of deter- 
mining this, he has laid under eoHtribution all the means within his reach, in order 
to ascertain the original state of the Hebrew text, and the true and unsophisticated 
meaning of that text. He has consthntly had recourse to the collection of various 
readings made by Kennicott and De Ro£i ; he has compared the renderings of the 
LXX., the Targum, the Syriac, the Arabic, the Vulgate, and other ancient versions ; 
he has consulted the best critical commentaries ; he has availed himself of the results 
of modem philological research ; and he has conducted the whole under the influ- 
ence of a disposition to place himself in the times of the sacred writers — surrounded 
by thejjttpiery which they exhibit, and impressed by the different associations, both 
of a po!^^l and a spiritual character, which they gnbody.^ In ai! his investigations 
he has endeavoured to cherish a deep conviction of the inspired authorijby of the 
books i/^ich it has been his object to illustrate, and of the heavy responsibility 
which attaches to all wha undertake the interpretation of the oracles of God. 

“ in no instance has the theory of a double sense been permitted to exert its 
influrace on his expositions. The author is firmly CQnvinced, that the more this 
theory is impartially examined, the more it will be found that it ^es to unsettle 
the foundations of Divine truth, unhinge the mind of 4he biblicm student, invite 
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the sneer and ridicule of nnbelicyers, and open the door to the extravaeant vagaries 
of a wild and unbridled imagination. Happily the number of those who adhere to 
the multiform method of interpretation is rapidly diminishing ; and there cannot be 
a doubt, that, in proportion as the principles of sacred hermeneutics come to be more 
severely studied, and perversions of the word of God, hereditarily kept up under 
the specious garb of spirituality and a more profound understanding of Scripture, 
are discovered and exiiosed, the necessity of abandoning such slippery and untenable 

ground will be recognised, and tbe plain, simple, grammatical, and natural species 
of interpretation, adopted and ^ilowed.” 

Of such a work it is not easy to furnish a specimen, without introducing 
into our pages a larger amount of oriental type than is convenient for us, 
or might be agreeable to the majority of our readers. On this account 
we are obliged to select portions which, to those who arc not acquainted 
with Dr. H^inderson's excgctical writings, will hardly convey a just idea 
of the multifarious and/iccurate eru4ition of the author. Wo trust, how- 
ever, they will keep in mind, that in making our selections, wo have 
avoided tlie more learned parts of the book. 

The following translation of llosca iii. 4, 5, with the accompanying 
comment, we commend to the attention of our readers ; the notes may 
tend to convert sonwi from prevailing whims, in which some good people 
in this country are forfd of indulging, about the ten tribes : — 

“ For the children of Israel sliall remain many days without a king, and without 
a prince, and without a sacTlficc, and without a statue, nnd without an ephod, and 
Without images. Afterwards the children of Israel sliall return, and shall seek 
Jehovah their God, and David their king ; aiyl they shall tremblingly hasten to 
Jehovah and to his goodness in the latter d^. •* « 

“ 4. This verse describes a period of great length, during which the Israelites 
were to have no civil polity, either under regal or princely rule j no sacred sacrifice; 
no idolatrous statue ; no mediating priest ; and no images or tutclmy deities. This 
period cannot bo that of tlicir dispersion previous to their return from Babylon ; for 
the restoration of the wife of the prophet prefigured the restoration which took place 
on that return, agreeably to chap. ii. 19, 20, 23. It is true that when they were 
brought back along with tlic Jewish' exiles, the Israelites had no more any civil or 
ecclesiastical polity of their own ; neither did tfic^ relapse into idolatry : but still, 
as in common with their brethren, they were subject to the same political rule, and 
offered their 8a(;rifices to Jehovah at Jerusalem, it follows that the days here pre- 
dicted musf be tliose which have succeeded to the Asmonean dynasty, or the dis- 
persion consequent upon the final destruction of Jerusalem. During the protracted 
period of more thad eighteen centuries, (o’an D'd;) they have been precisely in the 
circumstances here predicted — separated fromic idolaters, and professedly belonging 
to Jehovah, yet never acknowledged by him in a churcli relationship. They have 
neither bad a civil ruler, nor any of the consecrated offices and rites of their ancient 
economy. Thus Kimchi on the passage, ‘ And Ihese «re the days of our present 
captivitpr, for we have neither king nor prineq of Israel, but are under the rule of 
the nations, even under the rule of their kjpigs and their princes.* This interpreta- 
tion, which alone suits the views furnished of the subject by the prophet, overturns 
the b^otliesis of Dr. Grant, that the Ncstorian Christians are the remains of the 
ten tribes. It cannot properly be said^f them that they have continued in a state 
of separation from God, for they received the gospel in the earliest ages of Chris- 
tiohity. Some explain mt, both of legitimate Aicrifices and of such as were offered 
to false gods ; but^he grouping of this term with a statue, os fol- 

lowing, iq with D'pyn, teraphim, cfearly shows that the prophet meant the former re- 
strictively. Kimchi briefly explains : “ without sacrifice to God, and without an image 
for idolatrous worship.** From the prohibition Lev. xx\4. 1 ; Dent. xvi. 22, and 
the history, 2 Kings iii. 2 ; xvii. 10 ; x. 26, 27, it is manifest that does not a^and 
for altar, as the ancient versions render it, but denotes a statue or image of some 
false deity. Comp, hlicah^v. 13. the qthod, was that port Of the high priest’s 
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dress whjch was worn above the tunic and rcbe. It consisted of two pieces which , 
hung down, the one in front over the breast, and, the other covering the back, and 
both reaching to the middle of the thigh. They were joined together on the 
shoulders by golden clasps, set in precious stones, and fastened round the waist by 
a girdle. In the breast part was the l^^r pectoral, containing the Urim and 
Thiimmim, by which divine responses were vouchsafed to the Ilobrcvys. According 
to the Jews, the ophod in its complete state ceased with the captivity ; for tllQJ 

specify the Urim and Thummim among the five things with respect to which the 
first temple differed from the second. LXX. Uparuec, priesthood^ which I doubt not 
the Hebrew term was intended mctonymically to denote in this place. the 

teraphim, were penates* or household gods. They were used at a very early period, * 
as appears from the history of Rachel, Gen. xxxi. 19, 30, 32, 34, 35. Comp. 1 Sam. 
xix. 13; 2 Kings xxiii. 24; Ezek. xxi. 21 ; Zeeh. x. 2. That they were not only 
kept as tutelary deities, but also consullted for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge 
of future events, appears from several of the passages just quoted, Hence the 
rendering of the EXX. The etymology of tlic word is altogether uncertain. 

5. At a period still subsequent to that of their existenefi in the state just described, 
the Israelites (now amalgamated with the Jews) arc to be converted to the true 
worshi]) and service of Jehovah, under the spiritual reign of our Saviour, the pro- 
mised Messiah. To him fliey will then submit themselves, and richly enjoy the 
blessings of divine grace, communicated through his mediation. That David, 
here means neither the royal house of David, nor any hnman,monarch of that name, 
who is yet to reign over tlic Jews, as some have imagined, but the great Messiah 
himself, appears evident from Scripture usage. See Isa. Iv. 3, 4 ; Jcr. xxx. 9 ; 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24 ; xxxvii. 24, 25. As the name prqpcrly signifies The Beloved, 
it quite accords with i a.ya.’jtnrct Matt. iii. 17, and i nyavniAimt Eph. i. 6. Thus 
the Targ. : * An<l they shall obey Messiah the Son of David.’ The following is tlic 
Rabinnical interpretation :—‘Thc*Jial)hins say, 4hat He is tlie king Messiah; 
whether he be of tVje^ving, his name :g D.avid, and whether he be of the slain, his 
name is David.* Berachath Jems, in Raym. Martini Piigio Eidei, fol. 277. See 
also the Rabinnical Commentaries on the above passages in Ezekiel. The use of 
bMj in the phrase and not tp, or 'jbd, the usual form, is intended to 

show that the fear bore specified is not of the kind which ‘ hath torment,’ and 
which causes those who arc under ils influence to recede from its object, but such 
fc.ar as attracts or induces them to apiiroach t&\t. I’his the addition into ‘and 
to his goodness,’ clearly shows. ^ Comp. Micah vii. 17. As, however, the idea of 
Hoeing or hastening from danger is also implied in verbs signifying to fear, I have 
rendered the words so as to include both. In this way Rabbi 'fiinclyim : ‘ they 
shall flee to him for help from all that mav be feared.’ Comp.^Jer. xxxi. 12. 
LXX, tKirr^ffovTUt W) TM Kvpiu xecs itr) to7s ayec^aif alrov. While OU tho OllC ll.aud 
the Jews, under the influence of alarm, shall be excited to flc6 from the wr.illi to 
come, they shall be attracted by the display of the divine goodness in tlie mediation 
of Christ, to confide in Him for all the blessings of salvation. C3'p«n the last 

of the days, i. c. the days of the Messiah, as the Rabbins interpret the phrase. See 
on Isa. i’i. 2, where Kimchi#says ekpressly, ‘wherever it is said, ‘In the last of tho 
days,’ it means the days of the Mcssyih.’ ” 

The following remarks upon a very important passage, Haggai ii. 7, 
appear to us worthy of serious attention : — 

“ The proper translation of a'iarr^D nTOrr will be, And, or. And then the things 
desired by all nations shall come. The Genitive being the Genitive of object, must 
be thuifpxpressed. Nbw these objects of desire on the part of *-*11 nations, cannot 
mean their riches, for no such riches were bronglrt to Jerusalem by all the nations 
— the gifts bestowed by some few of the heathen princes after the time of Alexander 
not in any degree exhausting theibree of tho language here employed. Neither 
could the prospect of contributions in more remote future time have operated in 
the way of encouragement upon the minds of those whom the prophet addressed, 
so as to induce them to proceed with their work. The objects in question, therefore, 
must have been«of a higher order— fittXXcvra »ya6k^the good things to come, i, e* 
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the blessings of the New Covenant. • There was found to pervade the minds of the 
heathen, a deep and dark feeling pf the necessity of supernatural light and influence. 
Bewildered in the mazes of error and superstition, the^ could find nothing satisfac- 
to^ respecting the Divine Being, pardon, emancipation from the power of mofal 
evil, and a future state of existence ; mid more or less earnestly desired to obtain 
information in regard to these important points. To adduce only one testimony 
from among many to bo found in ancient pagan writers. Socrates, endeavouring 
to satisfy the mind of Alcibiades on the subject of acceptable worship, says. It ts 
therefore necessary to wait till some one may teach us how it behoves us to conduct our- 
selves, both towards the gods and men. To which Alcibiades responds : When shall 
diat time arrive, O 5t>crates? And who shall that Teacher for most eagerly do I 
wish to see such a man, — Flato, Alcibiades, ii. near the end. And as the time of the 
Bedeemer's advent drew near, there was a general expeetation of a Teacher and 
Deliverer, not only in the .Tewish nation, ^bnt throughout the world. To Christ, 
as the Light of the world, and to the spiritual blessings which flow through his 

mediation, tke propliccy strictly applies ; and, with this reference, was admirably 

calculated to stiiniilutc the Jews to pcrseyerancc in building the temple, with which 
was inseparably connected the restoration of their ancient polity, during the exis- 
tence of which the Messiah was to appear. The ‘ glory* with which the temple was 
to be filled, was not the rich and splendid furniture, S^c,, but a resplendence, con- 
sisting in the manifestation of Jehovah himself. Comp. Zeeh. ii. 5, with Ezek. 
xliii. 4, 5; Exod. xl. 34, 35; 1 Kings viii. 11. 


. THE FAITH AND WORSHIP OF OUR FATHERS. 

[From an address delivered by the Rev. Dr. Isacon, at tl>p l^ing of the founda- 
tion stone of the Puritan’s Church, New YfJrk.] 

Before we unite in the song of praise with which these solemnities are 
to be concluded, I will detain yon for a few moments with the utterance 
of some of the thoughts most naturally suggested by the occasion. 

The forms of worship, and oP organization for the purposes of worship 
and communion, to which this edifice is to .be devoted, include nothing 
that is imposing to the eye, or to the untaught and unthinking mind. 
They are«the 'simplest forms of evangelical worship and evangelical order. 
Their great Characteristic, as distinguished from other forms, is individual 
liberty combined' with mutual responsibility. They concede the widest 
possible liberty of thought and action te the individual believer on the 
one hand, and to the associated brotherhood on the other hand; to the 
pastor on the one hand, and to his people, on the other; to the separate 
congregation on the one hand, and to iieighbomlSg churches on the other; 
and this liberty of all parties is to Jbe 'maintained and guarded by the 
corresponding responsibility of all parties, each to each. It is thus that 
these fonns — if forms they can be called — provide for purity of doctrine, 
purity of worship, and purity of life, in the visible church. They rest 
upon the idea that where the Spirit of tho Lord is, there is liberty; that 
Tmere liberty is^there must be mutual responsibility; and that mutual 
responsibility among Christians must begin with volunta^ mutual recog^ 
nition, and must have its life in mutual confidence, and in aU the acts of 
mutu^ helpfolness and love. ^ 

I think 1 may be allowed to testi^ in the name of this church, to all 
who are gathered here to-day, that these walls are not laid in a pros^yt- 
ing or sectarian spirit. ,,The churches of New-England, id^tical in Christ 
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with this, and with which the members of this church are connected, not 
only by kindred faith, but by kindred blood, and by all the ties of early 
association and remembrance, are characterised not by a sectarian zeal 
for their own peculiar forms of worship find of order, but by their readi- 
ness to commune and co-operate with ^ who acknowledge Christ as Head 
over all things to the church. The liberty which they claim for themselves, 
they claim also and equally for others. They regulate their worship and 
their discipline according to their own understanding of the Scriptures, 
and their own experience of what is for their own edification ; and as they 
claim no authority, so they have no desire to interfere with the internal 
arrangements of other churches. Thus, the foundations whi(;h we lay 
to-day, are laid in love, and not ufifiriendlinoss, towards thoso in whoso 

temples, rising around us on every side, the same Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is worshipped, and the same gospel of his grace is published, 
but who think that other fonns of wori^iip and of order are better adapted 
than ours to promote their edification as individuals and as congregations. 
You build this house, my Tbrethrcn, not to make proselytes to a form, but 
simply in the exercise of your own liberty, to worship Crod and to seek 
each otheris edification through the forms in which you ‘were nurtured. 

Nor is it in the spirit of innovation that this enterprise has been begun. 
It is not to some novelty of the day that the hou§e here built is to be 
consecrated. The gospel here to be preached is not sopie new invention 
in the way of doctrine, but siinply the gospel of the Reformers and 
of the Apostles — the nld gospel of forgiveness through the blood of Christ, 
and of regonerationTby the Holy Spirit — the quickening word, which cries 
to the soul by aature dead in trespasses and sins, Awake thou that 
sleepest and ax’ise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light! ” And 
so in these forms of worship, and in the order of Christ’s family as here 
to be observed, there is nothing new — nothing that is not venerable to 
our minds with the thoughts and images that gather aromid it from the 
past. » 

Yes, the principles of that ecclesiastical system have their place in 
history. Their value and efl&cacy are not now to be determined by ’experi- 
ment. What they are, what they are capable of doing, has been shown 
by the experience of ages. Amid these solemnities, our thoughts are 
carried away to the places of our diildhood. From the grandeur of this 
metropolis our thoughts fly back to the beauty of our own New-England, 
We remember the sanctity yf her^homes — the tranquillity of her Sabbaths 
— ^tlie loveliness of her villages, each with its white spire rising from the 
vale or crowning the hill-top — the grepn and ridgy grass-plots, crowded 
with monumental stones, where sleep the generations of our fathers. We 
remember the apostolic pastors and teachers there — the bishops that ruled, 
and the grey-haired deacons that served 'tho flock of God, in the places 
where we learned to worship. We remember the baptisms — ^the com- ** 
munions — ^the solemn assemblies — the sweet songs of Zion-Tthe free and 
fervid utterance of prayer, that went with boldifrss to the throne of grace 
— the pulpit with its words of terror and of inviting and persuading love 
— ^the sympathies and emotions of the listeners, when all hearts felt and 
owned fhe effluence of the Holv Spirit, as the trees of the wood all move 
together before the wind that bloweth where it listeth. Nay, our thoughts 
go back to yet eaYlier days, of which our fathers teld us, and with the 
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recprds of which our childhood '^as familiar — days in ancient years — days 
of j^ei^ and of darkness and terror — days of mercy and <# God’s inter- 
posing ^ower — days of revival and salvation — days ttiat run back in their 
vicissitudes to the beginning of New-England history. The presence of 
your pastor here, laying the corner-stone of a temple to our father’s God, 
reminds mo of the presence of the first American ancestor of his name at 
New-Haven, more than two centuries ago, when a company of willing 
exiles from London, keeping their first Sabbath in the wilderness, assem- 
bled in the open air, around a venerable oak, to worship God, 

And shook the depths of the forest gloom 

With their hymns of^lofty cheer,” 

And wlionf us, standing here to-day, where our voices are drowned in tho 
mighty roar of comny^rce and of pnterprise, does not feel his heart con- 
nected, by electric sympathies, with the heroic pilgrims of the Mayflower, 
whose worship, as they stood at ^Plymouth on that frozen soil, under a 
dark and wintry sky, was mingled with tho roar of the stormy ocean. 
These forms and principles of ours were theirs ; and as they kept their Sab- 
baths holy, and « 

“ 'Hic sounding aisles of the dim wood rang 

To the anthem of the free,” 

their worship was that which we offer, and the gospel of their faith and 
hope was that in which wo trust. Nor were those pilgrims the first that 
suffered in that cause. In the precediil^ century, midor the stem Eliza- 
beth, the Puritans in England wore limited out and ITunislied as malefac- 
tors, for the crime of attempting to sot up churches on the principle of 
voluntary confederation under Christ, and of offering worship in tho free- 
dom of the Spirit tliat cries Abba Father.” And still farther ]baok in 
the night of ages, Wycliffe, the morning star of the rcformation”-r-^the 
earliest herald of the coming day — was the forerunner of the Puritans, 
and the asserter of the principles now knqwn as Congregationalism. And 
his persecuted followers, the Lollards — ^what were they, but men who 
formecKheir churches, as they could, by the voluntary confederation of 
brother with brother — and what was their worship but tho spontaneous 
utterance of the heart? Wc think of them to-day, and of their assem- 
blies gathered by night in secret placee. We think of their sufferings, as 
attested by the tower of torture at Lambeth, which still bears their name. 
We think of their testimony on the scaffpld and at the stake. Their mid- 
night assemblies, their stolen opportunities of communion with each other 
in the word of God, their groans ^ f)rison, their songs amid the flame, 
were an instalment of the great price by which this, our freedom, was 
purchased. Nay, we trace out tho existence of our forms of worship and 
of' order in an antiquity more Venerable still. Our thoughts are carried 
ba(&, to-day, to that old pagan world, in which the &st preachers of 
Christ cruci^ed, as they passed on their missionr from one great city to 
another, gathered their disciples into voluntary societies for worship ^d 
communion,^ and for mutual oversight and helpfulness ; and in due time 
. “ ordained ^em elders*' — and those none other than “ bishopS and dea- 
cons”’ — “ in eveiy church.” We think of Antioch and Ephesus, of Thes- 
salom^a and Phifippi, of Corinth and of Borne — not as they now axe— not 
as they were in agitH of darkness and corruption— but os they were when 
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apostles l^hpured at those centres of influence and power ; and there we 


see the morels after which wc seek to shape our forms of worsh^'fctfd the 
order of our churches. 

This house, then, is to rise, not as a laboratory in which to try some 
new experiment in religion, but a house in which God may be worshipped 
as he was worshipped by apostles in the name of Christ. Not in the moun- 
tain of Samaria omy, nor yet in Jerusalem only — ^but in every place where 
two or three are met together in the name of Christ, is the sanctuary of 
God's presence. “ The true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship him.” Como, 
then, 

“ Thou who hoforo toll tcmplcfi dost prefer 

The upright heart and pure” — 

and here from age to age, be thou glorified in thp triumphs of thy word, 
and bo thy temple here, in hearts renewed and consecrated by the 
Almighty Spirit of thy ^ace. 


MODERN EGYPTIAN MAGICIANS. 

Some years ago the reading public in Britain was startled by the 
announcement, that there still exists in modem Egypt, a race of men 
whoso thaumati r r^c performitnoos almost rival, in apparent command 
over unseen agencies, the powers'of those magicians who withstood the 
inspired servant of Jehovah at the court of the Pharoah. The reporter 
in this case was Mr. Lane, a gentleman well known as an oriental scholar 
of the first rank, and whose long residence in Egypt, together with the 
special advantages he enjoyed for becoming acquainted with all the 
habits and usages of the people, gave a peculiar importance to his testi- 
mony concerning them. In^ work entitled “ An Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modem Egyptians,” the first edition of which 
appeared in 2 vols. 8vo, about thirteen years ago, and of which a thiid 
was published last year, in 3 vols. sm. 12mo, "containing Idtge additions 
and improvements,” he furnished the details to which we nave above 
adverted. They are certainly of a very surprising kind, and we remem- 
ber well at the time they first a^eared, that, with many others, we 
knew not what to make of th^m. There was no room whatever for sus- 
pecting either the intelligence or the integrity of the narrator ; and so far 
as his narrative went, or as he Uim|,elf could conjecture, there seemed no 
way of accounting for the mystery on any of. the ordinary laws which regu- 
late human intelligence. One of the things which seemed most startling, 
was the power apparently possessed hj these magicians of causing a person 
to see, and accurately describe^ individuals of whom neither the magician 
himself, nor the person on whom hp operated, could bv possibility have 
the lightest knowledge. Mr. Lane, tor instance, narrates that a boy 
was brought in from the street, selected by himself from amongst a num- 
ber p^^^ng at the lutfunent, and between whom and th$ n^gician there 
had oeen no previous intercourse. ^ On the palm of this boy’s hand, a 
drop oft jnh was placed, and in this the magician caused the boy, as it 
seemed, to see) so ^ to describe with very great accuracy, persons named 
, Nuw SsRXss. — ^Voi*. Vn. B . 
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by Mr. Lane, some of wbom wefe at the time dead, and ot^p of whom 
he knew certainly had never been in Egjrpt. Among the was Lord 
Nelson, whom the boy described as “ a man dressed in a black (or, as Mr. 
Lane explains in a note, dark Hue) suit of European clothes: the man 
has lost his left arm.” A moment or two after, the boy added, “ No, he 
has not lost his arm, but it is placed on his breast,” which made the 
de^ription still more exact. The ^take of the left arm for the right, 
which was the one lost by Nelson, is accounted for by the fact, that in 
I the drop of ink the figures would of course appear as m a mirror, which 
mi^es the right seem the left ; so that the boy’s description was faultless. 
He was also tested with the case of an Eg^tian gentleman whom Mr. 
Lane know to have long resided in England, and to have adopted the 
European oostume, but whose name was so common in Egypt, that it was 
supposed the boy might be misled by it, and describe some other person 
who was still in that country. But no ; again the boy saw and described 
the very person in Mr. Lane’s mind, with wonderful correctness. Mr. 
L. also mentions the case of an English gentleman of his acquaintance 
who gave the name of his own father, of whom he was sure no one in the 
company had the least knowledge ; in this case also “ the description was 
exactly true in every respect,” even to the minute circumstance of a “ stiff 
knee,” the result, as tjie gentleman afterwards mentioned, of a fall his 
father had had from his horse whilst hunting. After stating a multitude 
of such cases, Mr. Lane adds : The reader may be tempted to think 
that in each instance the boy saw images produced l^v some reflection in 
the ink; but this was evidently not tne case: or that^e was a confede- 
rate, or g|uidod by leading questions. That there was no collusion, I 
satisfactorily ascertained, by selecting the boy who performed the part 
above described in my presence from a number of others passing by in the 
street, and by his rejecting a present which 1 offered him afterwards, with 
the view of inducing him to confess that ho did not really see what he 
had professed to have seen.” 

Such statements proceeding from such a quarter, were felt on all hands 
to be very disWbing to the quiet belief into which the world of Europe 
had long ago settled, that aU magic is deception. Some learned writers, 
like the reviewer bf Mr. Lane’s work in the Quarterly Meview, attempted 
to account for the facts recorded by him on opticsd principles ; but as 
Mr. Lane remarks in a note to the third edition of his work, the case 
supposed by the reviewer could not have occurred without his detecting 
it, nor does his ^tical theory explain the actual iaots of the case as nar- 
rated by him. On the other hand, tl^ lite John Foster — a firm believer 
in ghosts, magio, and witchcraft — ^rejoiced exceedingly in all Mr^^ane’s 
storieSf and wrote an article on the subject in the EdecUo B&oiew full of 
philosophic imaginings, and in which he indulges in no small wrath against 
thb drones and drudges who will not believe that there may be a race of 
men in Egypt pmong whom are preserved secrets* handed down from 
Jannes and Jambres, and iti virtue of which they have power over the 
unseen world. In the meanwhile, cautious men stood by, believing that 
ime solution of the mystery would be got at, and biding the timd when 
all that seemed so peiplexins in Mr. Lane’s narratives woSd be expliuned. 

Subsequent expenenee has shown the wisdom of this. Since Mr. 
lianas book appeared, ^veral travelers have visited Egypt, all anxious 
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to witaesinfor themselves those wondrous display of magical power which 

his narrative seems to ascribe to the modem Egyptian thaumaturgists. 
The result has been, in the vast majority of oases, entire disappointment, 
accompanied by a growing conviction, that in some way or other Mr. 
Lane, and those to whom he appeals, had been ingeniously imposed on. 
One of the latest reports is that of Lord Nugent, whose worn on the 
East wo last month mtroduced to our readers ; and in this wo And at 
length a solution Of the mystery and an exposnro of the imposture, for 

which Lord N. seems to have been mainly indebted to Mr. Lane himself? 
We shall quote from Lord N. the principal part of his account. 

“ How then docs it happen that respectable and sensible minds have been stag- 
gered by the exhibitions of this shaUow impostor? I think tbdt tbe solution 
which Mr. Lane himself suggested as«probable is quite complete. When the 
exhibition was over, Mr. Lane had some conversation with the magician, which 
he afterwards repeated to us. In reply to an observation of Mr. Lane's to him on 
his entire failure, the magician admitted that he had been told ho had * often 
failed since the death of Osman Effendi ;* — ^the same Osman Effendi whom Mr. 
Lane mentions in his book as having been of the party on every occasion on which 
he had been witness to the magician's art. • 

“I now give Mr. Inane's solution of the whole my^cry, in his own words, my 
note of which I submitted to him, and obtained his ready permission to make 
public in any way I might think fit. » 

** This Osman EffenS, Mr. Lane told me, was a Scotchman formerly serving tn 
a British regiment, who was taken prisoner by the Egyptian army during our 
unfortunate expedition to Alcx^dria in 1807 ; that he was sold as a slave, and 
persuaded to abjme^/hristianity and>’^tofess the ULssulmaa faith ; that, applying 
his talents to his necessities, he made himself useful by dint of some little medical 
knowledge he hod picked up on duty in the regimental hospital; that he ob- 
tained his liberty, at the instance of Sheik Ibrahim (M. Burckhardt), through the 
means of Mr. Salt ; that, in process of time, he became second interpreter at the 
British consulate; that Osman was veiy probably acquainted, by portraits or 
otherwise, with the general appearance of most Englishmen of celebrity, and cer- 
tainly could describe the peculiar dresses of English professions, such as army, 
navy, or church, and the ordinary habits of persons of different professions in 
England ; that, on all occasions wlien Mr. Lane was witness of the magician’s siic- 
ccss, Osman hod been present at the previous consultations as tb who should be 
called to appear, and so had probably obtained a description of the figure when it 
was to be the apparition of some private friend of persons present ; that on these 
occasions he very probably had some pre-arranged code of words by which he could 
communicate secretly with the magician. To this must be added, that his avowed 
theory of morals on all occasions was, that *we did our whole dnty if wo did what 
we thought best for our fellow-creatures a:||d most agreeable to them.’ Osman was 
present when Mr. Lane was so hiach astonished at hearing the boy describe veiy 
acccurately the person of M. Bumkhardt, with whom the magician was unac- 
quainted, but who had been Osmonds patron ; and Osman also knew well the other 
^entlmj^n whom Mr. Lane states in his book that the boy described as appearing 
ill anIRying on a sofa ; and Mr. Lane added that he had pro6ad/y been asked 
by Osman about that gentleman’s health, whom Mr. Lane knew to be then suf- 
fering under an attack of rheumatism. He concluded, therefore, by avowing j^at 
there was no doubt on his mind, connecting all these circumstances with the 
declaration the ma^cian had just made, that Osman had been confederate. 

‘*Thus I have ^ven, in Mr. Lane’s words, nat only with Sis consent, but at 
his ready offer, what he has no doubt is the explanation of the whole of a sub- 
ject ^ich he now feels to require no deeper inquiry, and which has been ad^ted 
by many as a marvel iupon an exaggerated view or the testimony that he omred 
in his book before he was convinc^ as he now iB, of the imposture. I gladly 
state this on the authority of an enlighteged and honourable man, to disabuse 
minds that hav$ wandered into serious speculation on a matter which I cannot but 
fbel to be quite undeserving of it.” ^ * 
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This, though it does not meet all the difficulties of the ease, is satis- 
factory so far that it proves clearly coUusion between Osman and the 
magician. The rest probably lay in that adroitness and quickness which 
long practice in trickery conlhrs. A singular case, by the bye, is that of 
this same Osman Effendi. It is itself a piece of romance in which truth 
proves stranger than fiction. Only think of a Scotchman from the north 
(for Osman was a Buchanitc) rising to high rank and power under a 
Mahometan prince ; renouncing the Shorter Catechism (Osman, of course, 
• never believed the Bible) for the Koran ; covering his ferruginous locks 
with a turban instead of a bonnet ; talking Arabic with the unmistakable 
accent peculiar to that dialect known tynong Scottish philologists as ‘‘ the 
Aberdeen-awa living on the confines of barbarism in happy igno- 
ranee of barbers; and indulging in tbe heatbenisb custom of a pluiality of 

wives I Such a history* it would not be easy to parallel from any nation 
except the Scottish. Where are Scotchmen not found? Dr. Paterson 
found one naturalised among the Tartars of the Caucasus ; and the first 
sounds which saluted us on the top of the Wongem Alp in Switzerland, 
were the genuine Doric of our own land. But this Osman Effendi, we 
think, beats them alt. • 


HAH. THE DAWN! 

All hail 1 The weary night at lenpth is brightening 
Into the sunshine of a glorious uay. 

See ! see ! where Truth's clefir herald star, enti^t'ning 
The rising nations with auspicious ray, 

Leads up, *mid ever-joyous bursts of song, 

In mystic dance the sacred hours along — 

The golden-footed Hours— that speed the reign 
O’er earth of Peace and Biout. — 

On rock and plain 

Love lights her fires ; and on prophetic wings • 

Hope, like a morning bird, soars and sings. W. L. A. 


ALLEGORICAL STANZAS. 

** Return unto thy rest, O my soul ! " 

Retuin, thou wearied dove, return 
From wandering o'er the desert wold I 
I track'd thy flight ; I he^ thee iifonrn, 

While the rude tempest, fierc^ and cold, 

Howl'd round thee, and thy^esert-cave 
Nor food nor kindly shelter gave. 

W^ didst thou leave thine own lov'd home. 

High built within the shad y gro ve ? 

Why sought'st thou change? Why would’st thou roam ? 

l^ou silly, helpless, trembling &ve I 
Thoi|*couldst not mate with birds of prey I — * 

Unfold thy wing, ahd haste away. 

Away, away, with anxious haste, 

Ere o'er thee fiills the starless night. r 
See, round thee spreads a trackless waste I 
Away 1 nor stoop upon thy flight 
Till thou hast past the desert's bound, 

And thine own peaceful valley found. 



“BX CATHEDRA.” 

Deputation from the Anti-State Church Association. — Most of our 
readers will have seen firom the public prints that a deputation from the 
British Anti-State Church Association, whose centre of action is London, 
have been in this part of the country lately, and have been holding meet- 
ings in some of our principal towns. A better deputation could not have 
been selected than the two gentlemen who have recently been amongst us» 
on this errand. The calm, philosophic ratiocination of Mr. Miall, and the 
broad sagacity, firm logic, and feUcitous humour of Mr. Burnet, coupled 
in both instances with a profound acquaintance witli the whole question of 
State-ChurGhism, fomed a combination of talent, than which none could 

have been better suited to impress and influence •the Scottish mind. 

What effect this visit may have on the interests of the Anti-State 
Church Association, we shall not here stop to inquire. A few words, 
however, wc must offer by way of indicating what effect we hope and 
it may have along with other influences upon the subsequent proceedings 
of Scottish Dissenters. And first, negatively^ (as the bid preachers used to 
say,) let us state one effect which we hope it will not have, and which we 
hope no agency whatever will have. Wo hope tticrc will bo no revival of 
the Voluntary controversy in Scotland. Fi*om such a revival we should 
augur no good. That controversy ran its course without let or hindorancc. 
The whole quests^ was then disqussod in all its bearings and in all its 
aspects. The subject was bolted to the bran. Not an argument of any 
kind, good, bad, or indifferent on either side, but was then sifted and 
thorouglily tested. What can bo gained by the revival of such a con- 
troversy? Nothing, we apprehend, but a repetition of old reasonings, an 
awakening anew of unhallowed passions, and an outpemring of fresh 
crudities and nonsense, (of which, in good truth, there was far more than 
enough before on both sides.) Let the Voluntary controversy, then, 
sleep. It has served its generation: let it rest, with all ,its virtues and 
all its vices, in the quiet sepulchre it has found. ^ 

But whilst we have no longings for a revival of the ^Voluntary contro- 
versy, we have a great desire to sec the Voluntaries of Scotland^ acting 
consistently and manfully upon'the principles which their leaders in that 
controversy stood forth to defend. For some time past we have been 
constrained to lament ^hat *has appeared tons a departure from sucli 
acting. Speaking personally, vje have been compelled to stand aloof from 
those with whom we used to act, vftndering whither the things they were 
putting their hands to would tend, and marvelling what change had come 
over the spirit of their dream. At one of the meetings in the metropolis 
held to receive the English deputation, a minister of the Secession church 
said, ‘‘ The Voluntaries of Scotland have been asleep.” We were rejoiued 
to hear it, for wo h*ad been led to ffear that |iome worse Aiiig had befallen 
them. We had thought them cajoled, hocussed, Louis-Philipped by a 
certavi religious body which has recently arisen in Scotland, occupying 
Assenting ground bilt abjuring dissenting principles. ^ 

Let us take, for instance, their conduct on the subject of the Maynootli 
grant. We shall, for argument’s sake, assume that they were right in 
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viewing that as a grdnt for religioug purposes. On what ground, then, 
* ought they to have opposed that grant so as to be consistent with their 
own principles as Yoluntaries? Manifestly upon the ground that all 
grants for such purposes should be immediately determined; in other 
words, that government in dealing with Ireland (the country in question) 
should do equal justice to all parties, by giving bounties to none; that 
they should abolish alike the gifts to Maynooth, to Dublin, and to Belfast. 
We defy any man to state a consistent objection, on Voluntary grounds, 
to the Maynooth grant which does not go this length. The moment 
government proceeds to graduate the claims of religious parties to State 
support, that moment it assumes a position which a consistent Volun- 
tary must stand aloof from and denounce. For a man caUing himself 
a Voluntary to say to government, “ I do not wish you to withdraw your 
support fironf the Episcopal or Presbyterian institutions of Ireland, but I 
asK you to do nothing •for the Catholics,” is to occupy ground which 
renders himself and his cause simply contemptible in the eyes of eveiy 
intelligent legislator. 

Unfortunately, (we will not use a stronger word,) for the sake of keeping 
in harmony with the Free Church, the Dissenters of Scotland consented 
to a lamentable extent <to occupy just such ground as this. In conjoint 
petitions, they and the Free Churchmen went up to government and said, 

We wish to say nothing about existing institutions, b*it you must not 
gWe this, of new, to a Popish institution. Some of us, it is true, arc 
opposed to all endowments,' but others ofi us, and they the majority, 
approve of endowments to the true Church; but we beth agree in this, 
you ought not to endow Popery.” What was the consequence? Govern- 
ment at once saw through to the pitiful feeling which alone could have 
brought two such parties together in one movement; and triumphing in 
the assurance that parties which had placed themselves on ground where 
they could not keep their standing together beyond the moment of a 
passing emergency, om* legislators passed the obnoxious r^asure, and 
answered those petitions (as they deserved) With contempt. 

Did any ^rational man think it could be otherwise? Suppose A. is bent 
on mving a s^m of money to one of his tenants, X., and that two others 
of his tenants, C.,and D., come with a conjoint petition against it, in 
which they pray that X. may not get the money. A. says, Gentlemen, 
you know that I give money to Y. and Z' why should I not also give it 
to X., who is as much my tenant as either of them?” To which G. 
replies, It is quite right to give money to Y. and«Z., for they are, in my 
opinion, good men; but whatever you may think of X., I don’t think him 
good.” ^‘Stop there,’* cries D,, "I Ron’t agree with that; 1 think A. 
^ould give money to nobody.” *^Now D. do hold your tongue,” 
insmuates C., “ I am sure I told you to say nothing on that point.” 

Well,” retorts D. a little crusty, neither I would if you had not said 
what you did about Y. and Z. However, *lot us not ^spute. You see, 
A., how oorapletfly we are agreed oh this point of* objecting to your 
giving any money to X.” ‘‘ Isee that well enough,” replies A., “ but I 

see also that ;fou have no wineij^ to guide you in your common move^ 
ment. The principle of 0. is denounced by D., and thsCt of D. is d^ounoed 
by 0., and but for decency’s sake I believe you would quarrel in my 
presence. Now, gentlemen, I must act on some principle or other in the 
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management of my affairs. If^ in this jnattor, I act on the principle of 
C., I shall offend D,, and versa vice, I wiU, therefore, take my own way, 
and leave you to settle your differences as you best can; at the same 
time telling you plainly that I believe you have no principle to guide 
you in the matter, but are moved merely by a common hatred to, or 
dread of poor X.” 

And are the Dissenters of Scotland going to persist in this unworthy, 
equivocal, and to them ruinous course? When the next election comes, 
are they going to allow themselves to be made the tools of Free Church- 
men, to be used for the purpose of swelling a majority, from which they 
shall be carefully prevented deriving any advantage, and of scouring » 

triumph which will most surely .be turned against themselves? We 
devoutly trust not. No; let them raise their own banner and cry their 
own cry; let them stand firm upon their own adamantine ground. Free 
Ohurchism must ultimately come to them ; they will gain nothing but 
trouble and shame by going, in the meantime, to it. Oh! to see a pious, 
thorough-going, intelligent Voluntary on the hustings at the next election 
for Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee! Never mind though he should 
then lose the day. He and his supporters should have the honour of 
openly and fearlessly standing by great principles, ^blch sooner or 
later, come to regulate the government of tlus country; and of trying to 
gain their end without truckling, finessing, double-dealing, secret asso- 
ciations, or any of the other dirty and disgraceful tricks in which both 
secular and ecclesiastical polirieians too much delight. Away with all 
talk about not i^teddling with eiysting establishments away with the 
vulgar and dishonest no Popery’^ cry. This is no language for Volun- 
taries, or, indeed, for any but bigots and bats. Let the war-cry of 
Dissenters all over Scotland at the next election be, *^No religious 
monopoly ! No State endowment of any sect ! The entire abolition of 
all State-Churchism throughout the British empire !” 

Glasgow and Edinburgh* Railway — Sunday Travelling. — Consider- 
able excitement has been produced in Edinburgh and Gloi^gow, and has 
spread thence into other parts of the kingdom, in conseq^eilce of the 
closing of the railway between these two cities on Sunday. In the dis- 
cussions which have ensued, we have been sorry to mark the prevalence 
of angry feeling on both sides/ Wo shall endeavour in a few words to 
state calmly how the matter has struck us. 

The act of the Directors In closing the railway on Sabbath has been 
complained of on two grounds :«on the ground of its inflicting a practical 
grievance on the inhabitants of the^laces at either terminus and adjacent 
to the lino ; and on the ground of its being an infringement on the rights 
of the public. The former of these grounds has always appeared to us 
exceeding frivolous. As regards the communication between Edinburg 
and Glasgow, we believe it wduld bo almost impossible to express hbw 
small a fraction of die population in*tbe two cities is likeln to be practically 
aggrieved by its being interrupted on the Sabbath. It is well known 
thatsrhen the mail ran on the high road with passengeri^ it usually went 
on Sabbath either entirely empty or occupied only by commercial travellers, 
wliom no necessity compelled to journey, save the ami sacra fames," 
the onrsod lo^e of gold. It is also well known that the number of persons 
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travelling by rail between these two places on Sabbath has been so small as 
to make the Sunday trains a losing concern to the Company. As respects 
the intermediate places, it is possible that since the trains be^an to run 
on Sabbath, a habit may have arisen of using them in going to and 
returning from church. But this can have been the case only in a very 
trifling degree ; and as the people in these localities found no difficulty 
in getting to Imd from church a few years ago when there was no railway, 
it is altogether preposterous to adduce their case as one of either neces- 
sity or mercy ; it is, at the utmost, simply one of ease and convenience. 
The practical grievance of the case, then, we hold to be a mere bagatelle 
— not worthy of further notice. 

It seems to us somewhat different ,.as respects the question of righty 
alleged to be involved in the decision of the Directors. We think it 
unquestionable, that the people of Edinburgh and Glasgow enjoy a right, 
derived from usage, of being conveyed, if they please, and so far as they 
can be accommodated in th^e vehicle or carriage which conveys the mail 
between these cities on Sabbath. This, of course being merely a right of 

usage, admits of being set aside for any good cause ; and consequently 
the entire question of the rightness or wrongness of the act of the Direc- 
tors turns upon whether the reason they have assigned for closing the 
railway on Sabbath be such as the public can accept as sufficient for such 
a step. * * 

• Now, it appears to us very manifest that no reason can be accepted as 
sufficient for such an invasion of public rigbr"-, except one which is founded 
in the relation of the railway Uompigaiy to the publhw To those who 
have paid any attention to ethical science, it is well known that all riglits 
are determined by the relations of the parties ; and that it is only by some 
change in these relations that any right once established can bo sot aside 
or invaded. This principle of ethics, therefore, would lay upon the Direc- 
tors of the railway the burden of proving that something has occurred to 
alter their relation to the public, by which they are entitled to discontinue 
what hitherto the public has quietly enjoyed 'as its right. 

Now, this tjie Directors have not done. ’ The reason which they have 
assigned is o»o of a purely private and personal kind. They have pleaded 
their own sense ,of obligation, as Christians, to keep the Sabbath-day 
holy, and have offered this as a reason for ^invading a popular right. Such 
a plea no ethicist can admit. It is against all morality to say that a 
private reason can avail against SipMic claim. The relations of a private 
individual or body to the public remaining ^Inchanged, the rights of the 
public over that body are inviolable, let oome what may of conscience. 

Herein, then, as it appears to us, lies the error of the Directors : they 
have set aside what the public regards as its right — a right established 
by usage, and known to exist when they obtained that act which has 
giyen them a monopoly of tho^traffic between Edinburgh and Glasgow — 
they have set aside this right upon a purely private reason. Of their 
sincerity, we haua no doubt ; Jbut the ground they have assumed wo regard 
as utterly untenable. Their plea is irrelevant. Public rights do not 
hang upon private consciences. If in any case these rights come into 
collision with conscience, it is the part of the man* whose conscience is 
aggrieved to give up connection, at whatever cost, with that, the adhiiflis- 
^tion of which appears to him incompatible with the law pf God. 
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We trust our readers will not suppose -Arom these remarks, that we are 
of the number of those who are personally annoyed at, or who regret, the 
decision of the Directors for its own sake. No ; we rather rejoice that 
the railway is closed on Sabbath, and hope it may remain so. As a part 
of the public, we cheerfiiUy renounce all our share in the right hitherto 
enjoyed by the public, of a medium of transit on the Lord’s day from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow. To whatever inconvenience it may, perchance, 
in some possible conjunction of the future, expose us, we are willing to 
forego the privilege for the sake of the higher advantages to the com- 
munity which we believe may thereby be secured. But we cannot help 
regretting that the Directors, as religious men, should have made their 
own private religious convictions the ground of their procedure in this 
matter. They have thereby, we fear, done harm to the cause of religion 
in the estimation of the public. They have associated it witli what the 
public thinks injustice an^ oppression; and have thus caused their good 
to be evil spoken of. They have east their pearls before swine, who have 
not been slow to turn again and rend them. 

We will suppose, what seems to us an analogous case, the case of a 
large landed proprietor, whose estate is inhabited by p population chiefly 
Catholic, whilst ho himself is a warm Protestant. Tlie peasantry want a. 
Catholic chapel erected on the estate ; but the proprietor refuses. He 
says, “ I am a I'rotestant, and I cannot conscicniiously sell land for the 
erection of a CathoHe place of worship. You must go to the Protestant* 
church or to none at all on my^stato.” Now, one may be very glad that 
there is to be no IXomish chapel on»that estate ; but would it be Christian 
for any proprietor thus to make his own private opinions a reason for 
depriving his tenantry of a clear right — that of worshipjjing God as they 
judge best ? If it bo, why did we hear such an outcry against those pro- 
prietors who applied this very same principle to the congregations adhering 
to the Free Church ? 

Now, to such a proprietors case and conduct, that of the railway 
Directors is, in our view, exactly analogous. On the ground of their own 
private convictions, they say to the public of Edinburgh and .Glasgow, 
“ You shall not travel on the Sabbath between these two places ; the 
law gives us the power to prevent you, and prevent you .we will, because 
our consciences forbid us to allojf of Sunday travelling.” The principle 
here is exactly the same as that on which the proprietor of ground acts in 
refusing to sell his land for the erection of a place of worship of which he 
does not approve. Anch the excuses are in both cases the same. My 
conscience forbids me,” says the landlord. “ Our consciences forbid us,” 
chime in the lords. of the rail. “1/ you want to go to a chapel^of your 
own persuasion, you have only to take a walk of 20, 30, or 40 miles, and I 
am sure I shall not forbid that, or perhaps you might hire a chaise or two 
to convey you,” kindly suggests the proprietor of a thousand acres. “Wo 
don't prevent your ^ travelling ^between Edinburgh and Glasgow; you 
can wfiik the 50 miles, if you are obliged tc^ go ; or yon^an post it, and 
welcome, as far as we are concerned,” respond the proprietors of all the 
locomotives and vehicles that ply between Edinburgh and Glasgow. And 
so tiiey add insult to Injuiy, and apologise for it by saying to an ungodly 
world, that they are obliged to this bjr Christianity ! 

The truth i^ the Directors, as Christian men, pc altogether in a false 
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position. They are attempting «to make a compromise between God and 
Mammon. For the sake of the latter, they have secured to themselves a 
monopoly of the transit between Edinburgh and Glasgow ; for the sake 
of the former, they forcibly exclude their foUow-citizens &)m an undoubted 
right. Such a position they can never sustain with honour or consistency. 
As Christian men, they must cither give up the monopoly, and allow 
private companies to run as they please ; or they must retire from the 
section and proprietorship of the railway altogether. The latter appears 
to us the only consistent course. There are some positions which, how- 
ever advantageous in a worldly point of view, a Christian, with a tender 
and enlightened conscience, cannot occupy ; and this we take to bo one 
of them. Do what it may, the railway Company cannot manage that 
monopoly on Christian principles. If they run trains on Sabbath, the^ 
violate the Divine law ; if they refuse to run them, they make their pri- 
vate convictions the nAc of public d\ity, and force that duty on an unwill- 
ing conununitj* In either ease^ they err ana do what tho Bible con- 
demns. Let Christian men ponder this. Our humble but firm advice to 
them is, to have nothing to do, either as proprietors or directors, with 
such ensnaring mo^es of vesting capital. Hath not Christ said, “ Let the 
dead bury their dcad^ arise tJum and foUow me.” 


j:iETTEll TO DR. ALEXANDER, EDINBURGH, FROM JOHN CZERSKI. 

(Translated from the i7eman.) 

Bbmvbd Bbotheb in ChbibtI ' ScuNBiDEMOHi-rtOrt November, 1846. 

** What is man, that thou art mindful of him, and tho son of man, that thou 
visitest him? For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast 
cro^vned him with gloiy and honour.” — ^Fs. yiii. 5, 6. 

These words, uttered with rapture by the Fsalmist, in admiration of the unbounded 
love and mercy of the Almighty, and in the fuU glow of gratitude to the AU-gra- 
cious, recur to my memory every time I think of how wonderfully God leads every 
man to Ids high destiny, if only he is ready to follow ms beckonings ; and I every 
time exclaim with joyful heart — “Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all 
the earth Lwhef hast set thy glory above the heavens.” Fs. viii. 1. 

I am, dealHirother in Christ, not acquainted with you personally, and stand to 
you in the relationjihip merely which commonly subsists between one Christian and 
another ; besides, extensive countries separate us. 

Who disposed your heart to love me ? Wife it not the Almighty, who has already 
often had mercy on me, and has, with his paternal arm, drawn me from the shades 
of night into the clear light of day ? who through the call of his grace awakened 
me, the sleeping one, and said to me, Arise from tho»dead, that Christ may give 
thee light,” Epo. v. 13, 14? I obeyed this call, raised myself from the sepulchre of 
the dead|iand, enlightened by the light which has come into the worl^ (John iii. 19,} 
and which shineth in darkness, (John i. 5,) I rapturously exclaimed — “O, how 
great is the mercy of tho Lord, and how graciously does he allow himself to be 
found by those who turn to him.” Bom and educated in tho Roman Catholic 
CJiurcb, I was compelled to obey men rather than God — 1 was compelled to serve 
dead and living iciols — for what else are the*Boman Catholic priests but living 
idols—for whom tij^e simple people, sunk in human ordinancais, have more reverence 
than for God? X knew not m) Redeemer, — knew not that salvation and bliss 
were to be sought and found in Christ the Son of God only. Weak, sinful men, 
the priest alleged that only through their mediation, and that of saints created by 
them, could men draw nigh unto God, and become justified ; and I allowed myself 
to be deceived, as so many Christians allow themselves to be deceived, by the^jSnP’ 
posed vicars of Christ. I durst not ^recUy venture nigh to God with my soul need- 
ing redenqptioD, but addressed myself, like others, to the idols, and besought them 
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for their mediation with God. Still, I never ce^ed earnestly to pray the Lord for 
the knowledp of the truth and of his holy will. I sought the Lord day and night, 
and found him. He has tom the bandage from mine eyes — ^he has taken away the 
veil from my heart -and I have come to know that the Lord is a spirit — and that 
whore this Spirit of the Lord is, there also is true liberty. 2 Cor. iii. 17. O, what 
grace hpve I experienced ! The Lord has led me out of the bondage of Egypt, and 
has qualified me to become a minister of the new covenant— not according to the 
letter, but according to the spirit : since the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 
2 Cor. iii. 6. I turned away Avith aversion from the traditions of men, which ob- 
scure the holy gospel, and from the dead and living idols through whoso fault so 
many thousands remain in the kingdom of darkness, and know not the heavenly 
light of grace. As soon as I had come to know the Lord, I exclaimed — “ My Lord, 
and my God ! And from this time 1 joyfully lifted up mine eyes to him who dwells 
in heaven, and not to him who rules in Itome. I called on my brethren, and admo- 
nished them to open their eyes, and to bdhold the glory of God, and to know that 
there is but one God and one mediator between God and men, even Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, (Acts iv. 12 ; 1 Tim. ii. 5,) who is the true God and eternal life. 
1 John y. 20. 1 admonished them to ren.suncc old wivss* fables, (1 Tim. iv. 7,) 

and to exercise themselves unto godliness — to forsake the service of idols, and the 

Wind guides who make the word of God of none effect, through their traditions, 

which they disseminate, (Mark vii. 13,) and to turn to the Lord, and serve him 
alone. And, behold ! the Lord has enlightened the minds of many thousands, and 
has, through his grace, delivered them from the bonds of death. Many congrega- 
tions had, since the time of my standing up, separated fropi the Komish Church, 
— sunk as it was in the ordinances of men — and were continuing to abide by the 
Lord. But there appeared the enemy of all that is good, and godly, and eternal, in 
the form of Infidelity, and, like a roaring lion, he went,*and is still going about, 
seeking whom he may devour. 1 Pet. v. 8. This lion has succeeded in devouring 
ocveral Christian commnnitics; th(^ greater number, however, were sober, and 
watched, and resisted him steadfastly in faith. 1 Pet. v. 9. 

Those communities which have ombraSed infidel views have now partly united 
with the so-called Friends of Light of the Evangelical Church, and with the modem 
Jews. The former believe not in a supernatural mvclation : their God is their 
own reason ; and Jesus Christ they, like the Jews, believe only to have been 
a wise Kabbi. Baptism, the Lord's Supper, and, in general, all that is peculiar to 
Christianity they renounce. I have from the beginning combated this infidelity, 
and continue to do so ; for this the Avorld bates and persecutes me iu all manner of 
ways ; but I wonder not if the world hates me, for 1 know that I have passed from 
death unto life, (1 John iii. 13,) and that they also hated and persecuted the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and if they persecuted the master, how should they not do the samo 
to his disciples ? This he predicted to his own. Ilowevcr distressing sii^ un occur- 
rence in the Christian world may be, still it offers some advantages, in as much at. 
by this unchristian course, the remaining number of Christians shall be constrained 
all the more earnestly to unite around the cross of their Redeemer, and to confess 
him alone who has opened the heavenly gates to the human race. Infidelity ra^cs 
mightily here, and threatens, like a sweeping tempest, to devastate the christuin 
fields. But the Lord will preserve j^is own people. Even in my congregatmns, the 
enemy sought to sow tares ; but the Lord gave mo strength to combat the^cnemy ; 
and after the unbelievers were separated from the believers, (for the unbeliever has 
nothing to do with the believer, 2 Cor. vi.^5,) he left the congregations, afid now 
he tempts them no longer. The church at Bromberg, and the church at Thom, 
have united with the Bongions, and have adopted the unchristian confession of 
Leipzig. On the other hand, several churches in Silesia have returned to the 
decidedly Christian confession. A certain clergyman, Silwester, is especially doing 
much there on behalf of Christianity.* If I were able to support a missionary, or to 
undertake greater excursions myself, much might here be done fo^ the kin^om of 
God ; for most of the Romish congregations are begifining to entertain doubts about 
their exclusive church. I myself besides having a great deal of work in writing, 
sttperintsnd the spiritual welfare of two congregations, that is to say, in Schneidemuhl 
and in Chodiaezen, a towfi about three German miles distant from Schneidemuhl. 
In Schneidemuhl I have, 1^ means of benevolent contributions, built a fine church, 
and in it we worship. In Chodziezen, I conduct divine service in a room ; but here 
the heaters are always so many, that numbers have to cjjtand out of doors. The 
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congregation has obtained from the town a place on which to build a chapel, and 
I should there also immediately buAd a chapel, if only we had funds. The congre- 
gation would have to get up the sum of at least £1000. But for this they are still 
not able, for they arc but poor. 

Here, in Schneidemuhl, there are continually some being added to the Christian 
Catholic Church. Only last Sunday, 1 administered the Lord’s Supper^to two 
families ; and they were enraptured when I directed their attention to the Lord, 
and made allusion to the high destiny of man, and to the great mercy which the 
the Lord shows to his own. 

In fine, 1 thank you, beloved brother, for the charitable donation. The giver of 
all good things, heavenly and temporal, vouchsafe to you his grace. I at the same 
time send to you my brotherly salutation. j nzERSKI 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Discourses and Essays. By J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigne, D. D., with an Introduc- 
tion by Robert Baird, D.D. Glasgow : 
Collins. 1846. pp. 360. 

We have already ppt it in the power 
of our readers to judge of the merits 
of these Discourses. That they will 
meet a reception equal to ^at of the Ilis- 
^tory of the same writer, is not in the 
"nature of things. Yet we agree with 
Dr. Baird that they “ bear the impress of 
the same masterly mind which beams 
forth on every page of the author’s 
inimitable history of the great Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century.” ** As to 
the Essays,” says Dr. Baird, “ it would 
be hard to find, in any language, an equal 
number that can be compared with them. 

iVbtes, Expkmatorii and Practical, on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. By the Rev. 
jAdbert Bailies. Reprinted verbatim 
from tlfo Amorican Edition, and edited 
by the !^v. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 
Dondon: Tegg.« 1846. pp. 405. 

A BEMABKABLT cheap reprint of a 
valuable work. Should the whole series 
of this indefatigable conunentatoris vol- 
umes be republished in this country in 
this form, it will form a most precious 
acquisition to the student’s and thoa 
family libraiy. 

The Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah, By 
Joseph Addison Alexander, Professor 
* in the Theological Seminanr, Prince- 
toif. New Jersey. New York and ^ 
London : WilVv and Putnam. 1846. 
Large 8vo, pp. Ixxi. 652. 

This work consists of an expositoiy 
commentary on the first thirty-nine 
Copters of Isiuiah, preceded by aleng^- 
ened introduction on Hebrew prophecy; 
on the principles of soc^d interpreta- 


tion, as applied to the prophets ; and on 
the writings, in particular, of Isaiah. 
We have much pleasure in making it 
known to our readers, and have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that if it is continued 
and completed as it has been begun, it 
will be the commentary on Isaiah. We 
have carefully examined a considerable 
part of it, and give this judgment, there- 
fore, with confidence. To sound learn- 
ing, ^and sound theology, the author 
unit'^s that acuteness of perception and 
^sagacity of jud^ent for which his 
countrymen are remarkable. It is re- 
freshing to see with what a stalwart hand 
he deals with Gesenius, Hit/dg, Enobel, 
and others of the German Neologians; 
meeting them with erudition at least 
equal to their own, and, with a penetra- 
tration and power of theological reason- 
ing tovwhich they can lay no claim, over- 
throwing their cavils against the integ- 
rity of the sacred text, and their 
misintci’pretations of its contents. As 
far os Isaiah is concerned, we do not 
need any hclj) now from Germany. 
With Calvin, Ilenderson, and the work 
under notice, tlic student of this sacred 
book need seek no farther for aid. If 
he (foes wcf can tell he will only fare 
worse. 

Popular Educatvm in Engkmd. Reprinted 
from No. Vin. of the British Quco'ierly 
Review, with a Reply to the Letter of 
Mr, Edward Baines, jun. on that Arti- 
cle. By Robert Vaughan, D.D. 8vo, 
pp. 84. Lonefon: Jackson and Wat- 
ford. 

Oe this valuable article we have already 
given extracts in this journal. *W e are 
glad it has bden printed in a separate 
form. Let our readers peruse it* care- 
fully before they form any opinion on 
the great question to which it relates. 
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Lectures on the Pilgrim's Progress. By 
the Rev. George B. Chceveri D.D., 
Now York. Loodon Religious Tract 
Society. 

Anothbh issue of a work repeatedly 
noticed in our pages. A few passages, 
touching chiefly upon denominational 
subjects, and which, therefore, did not 
fall within the object of the Society, 


have been omitted, and a few words 
altered. 

Congregatwnal Calendar for 1847. 12mo, 
pp. 76. London: Jackson &Walford. 
A valuable Almanac^ combining all the 
usual contents of such publications, with 
full and apparently accurate informa- 
tion concerning religious bodies. 


CHRONICLE. 

L— DENOMiNATioNAL-IjTVERLEiTnEN. approval, I beg leave to make our case 


Letter to the Editor. — Two years* 
have elapsed since the Lord in his gra- 
cious providence led me to this place. 
Daring that period we have had sermon 
every Sabbath evening, and also a morn- 
ing meeting during a considerable part 
of that time. We have also had two 
week-day evening meetings, one in the 
village, and another in the country, about 
a mile and a half distant, besides occasional 
meetings in Traquair and other places in 
the neighbourhood, at which addresses 
have been given. The hall in which we 
meet on Sabbath, which accommodates 
about 130, is, I am happy to say, g(;ner- 
ally full in the evening, and sometimes 
crowded. Our other meetings are well ’* 
attended. This is cheering. And I 
rejoice to add that my feeble elForts have 
not been for nought and in vain. The 
Lord hath blessed my labours. A few 
who, Gallio like, “ cared for none of these 
things,” give decided evidence of a sav- 
ing change, and bid fair for being useful. 
For this we thank God and take cohrage; 
and wo fondly hope, and sincerely pray, 
that these arc the first-fruits of an abun- 
dant harvest. There are others at pre- 
sent manifesting the deepest anxiety 
about their eternal interests, who, 
hope, will be led by the Lord to rest on 
Christ the rock of ages, that like the 
swarthy eunuch they too may^go on«thcir 
wiw rejoicing. " 

Encouraged by these blessed fruits, the 
field of labour rapidly widening, owing 
to the erection of three large woollen 
mills in the neighbourhood ; our present 
place of meeting being too small, as well 
as uncomfortable; and the probability of 
losing it at the first ter^, those friendly 
to Congregationalism have already, with 
the help of others friendly, contributed 
about JS63 for the erection of a small 
chapel.* Nearly as much has been 
contributed by our Edinburgh' friends, 
for which we feel very grateful. About 
£70 more would enable us to erect such 
a place as we rej3[uire; and, with your 


known through yonr Magazine, in the 
hope that some of your rpaders may 
have the mind and the means to aid us 
In our struggle! 

Contributions will be gratefully re- 
ceived by R. Grieve, 77 South Bridge, 
Street, Edinburgh, and William Dobson, 
Invcrlcithcn. Trusting that you will 
give the above a place in your first 
Number, if in tiipe,*— I am yours respect- 
fully, William l^lonsoir. 

Annan. — On Wednesday. Dee. 16, the 
Rev.Ebenezcr t oung, late of Melrose, was 
recognised as pastor of the church in 
Annan, by prayer and the laying on of 
hands. The attendance w^as good, and 
the whole service deeply interesting. 
The introductoiy devotional exercises 
were conducted ly Mr. George Young 
of Wigton. Mr. Cameron of Dumfries, 
asked the usual questions, in answer to 
which, Mr. Young gave a most interest- 
ing and satisfactory statement of his 
views of the leading doctrines of the 
divine word — the manner in which he 
had been led to entertain “ a good hope 
through grace,” and to devoj^ himself to 
the w^ork of the ministry — and the 
reasons which had induced liim to leave 
his former sphere of labour, and accept 
the invitation of the brethren in Annan. 
The Church having signified their 
adherence to their call after hearing 
these statements, Mr. Cameron ofiered 
the ordination prayer, accompanied by 

the laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery.” Mr. Wilson of Cocker- 
mouth, (formerly of Denholm,) then 
addressed the pastor, and Mr. Cameron 
the church, on the solemn duties 
devolving on each in consequence of the 
relations now formed « between them. 
In the evening a public meeting was 
held in the chapel — Mr. Young in the 
chair — ^when suitable and impressive 
addresses were delivered by the difTerent 
ministers who had taken part in the 
day’s proceeding. 

The church, in Annan was formed 
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only three vears ago, the nucleus of it 
consisting of sixteen members, who had 
been united to the church in Dumfnes, 
and about as many who had .been in 
fellowship with the church in Carlisle. 
By the blessing of God on the preaching 
or the word, it now numbers between 
sixty and seventy members, and the 
prospects seem encouraging. A chapel 
has recently been erected, capable of 
containing nearly 300 persons. It is 
not yet seated, however; the funds 
collected having been found inadequate 
for that purpose, and the brethren hav- 
ing wisely resolved not to incur debt, 
which migUt prove a hinderanco to them 
afterwards. Could not# a few of our 
more wealthy brethren send them £5 
each? Wo believe about jG 60 would 
enable them to make the houae some- 
what comfortable. Who shall be ^e 

first to move in the matter ? 

[Now, Brethren, hero are two coses — 
two right good cases, lairly and plainly 
stated to you. Together they require 
j£130. What is that among so many ? 

• Let twelve men send £5 each, twenty 
^2 each, and thirty £l each, and the 
thing is done. Come, don’t let the good 
work stand still or bo hindered for t/iatf 
Ed. S. C. M.] 

n. — PopEEY IN Canada. — In re- 
turning to Montreal, I narrowly escap- 
ed being thrown overboard. Bishop 
Gaulin and a priest from the environs 
of Quebec, were in the steam-boat. The 
priest and I were discussing a subject, 
upon which wc began to get warm, when 
the Bishop came up to us, saying, **I 
blame yon vefy much Mons. L’Abbd for 
amusing yditrself talking with that bab- 
bler, do you not know that the best 
mode of answering those people, is to 
treat them with sovereign contempt?” 
I rose, and said, ** My Lord, would you 
have the kindness to tell me in what part 
of the Word of God it is said that we 
must testi^ sovereign contempt for any 
one ? We are speaking of the Word 
God, which concerns yon, as well os 
Mons. le Cure and myself, you can take 
part in our discussion." As ho was going 
^way without making any reply, I put 
my hand on his shoulder to detain him, 
when suddenly teprible cries of “ insolent • 
man ; overbo^ with him 1” w^ heard, 
and I saw several Canadians making 
their way through the crowd to get at 
me, but they stowed when within a few 
steps, and I got oft with abusive language 
agmnstmysdf and against Protestantism. 

^ .1 was again surrounded, by the crowd 


who were asking me questions, when 
the captain, by order of the Bishop, who 
feared lest I should instruct them, caused 
them to disperse : but no sooner was he 
out of sight than they again surrounded 
me. The captain again dispersed them, 
and threatened me ; I told him I was not 
afraid. But in order to prevent their 
approaching, the Bishop seated himself 
at a little distance from mo ; we were 
then in sight of Montreal. 

The plfwes I visit more especially are, 
Industry, Ramsay, Lake Maskinongo, 
Sorel, and St. Anne de la Plaino, where 
two families have been converted, an 
account of whom you received in a 
former report. I was also much blessed 
at the Lake, on my last visit in August. 
The Protestants there had arrived at 
such a pitch of indifference, that they 

not only indiscrimmately married l^m- 
anists, but became Romanists to contract 
these marriages. Since the Colporteurs 
began to visit them, they have become a 
little awakened, and it is to be hoped 
that it is the Romanists who will now be- 
come Protestants. At Industry, where 
we^bad reason to expect much, the 
priests have just opened a college, and it 
' is to be feared that the temporal means, 
they know so well how to employ, will 
paralyze the work . — Extract from a letter 
to the Hon, Miss A, MackenzUf from M. 
Eliots^ Missionary in Canada, 

About two years ago, Adcle C , 

then about eleven years old, was placed 
by her mother, as a children's maid, with 
Mr. Vernier, teacher at Belle Riviere. 
Ready to receive the salutary impres- 
sions of the gospel, and assiduous to 
perform her duties, she soon gained the 
esteem of her employers, and was happy 
with them. But the Jesuits came to 
h6ld in the parish, what they cell a re- 
traite (protracted meeting,) and though 
the ipother resisted at first their solicita- 
tions and oMers to withdraw her daugh- 
ter from the house of the missionary, yet 
at last they succeeded. Adde in vain 
represented to her mother that she had 
no home, and referred to the miserable 
condition of her brother, and other girls 
of her own age, who . were left to mn 
about the villas in rags and ignorance, 
acquiring viciolb habits. The mother 
rcj^icd, *‘You must come away. Yon 
are my daughter, and must obey me.” 

Adele knowing the intrignes*!respect- 
ing her, refused to leave the Mission*- 
house, and Mr. Vernier, without in any 
way hindering her to leave if she choose, 
#sfused to turn her out at the mothers 
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bidding. While Mr. V. was absent the 
mother returned with two men to t^c 
her daughter by force, bnt she took re- 
fuge in the bedroom of Mrs. V., who 
would not permit tliem to search it. The 
mother entered a suit against Mr. V., 
falsely alleging that ho had kept Adele 
for twenty-two months in his house 
against her own will and that of her mo- 
ther, although during that period the 
latter was almost daily employed in me- 
nial services at the Institute, for which 
she was paid wages. This suit came on 
at the Court held at St. Benoit, on then 
17 th October last. 

After hearing Mr. Vernier, who was 
admitted by the lawyer of the opposite 
part;^ to bo incapable of speaking falsely, 
the judge decided against Mr. Vernier, 
on the ground, it was understood, that 

Mrs. Vernier ought not to have denied 

the girl’s mother admittance into the 
bedroom. No damages were awarded, 
and the only costs paid were the dues of 
the Court, amounting to a few shillings, 
the woman having to pay her own law;^ 
yer. At the close of the suit, the mother 
roceeded to take her daughter, who had 
een brought as a witness, (from jlion- 
treal, where latterly she had been at'&« 
Mrs. Tanner’s school,) to testify that she 
had not been detained against her will, 
when the poor girl seized the arm of the 
Rev. Mr. JDoudiet, who happened to be 
near h^ and kept her hold with great 
energy to prevent her mother from tear- 
ing her away. The advocate for the 
Tosccution cried out, “lie is holding 
er,” which induced Mr. Doudict to rise 
up and hold out his arm to show clearly 
that he was passive. 

“ What will you do with me, mother? ” 
said the young girl, in a voice scarcely 
audible; “where are you going to take 
me? You have not even a home for 
yourself? ” “ You will go to your broth- 
er-in-law,” replied the mother. “ N 6 my 
mother, I will not go there, he is too 1 q,w 
( grossier).” In saying these words, the 
poor girl was dragged before the bench 
of the mother’s lawyer, and sank almost 
fainting on a chair. 

This touching scene was witnessed by 
the audience, which was numerous, tmd 
even by the lawyers, in a melancholy 
sileuce. Yet it availed not to rescue the 
poor victim of Popery. 

It ma^ be added, that when the girl 
came to Mr. Vernier, she was almost 
destitute, . and that two of her former 
companions are yet the shame of the 
ville^ without any one to take pity om 


theift. Adele’s two brothers were also 
received into the house, and for a while 
gave good hopes; but one of them, 
through fine promises made to him, be- 
came intractable, and was dismissed. 
He was received into a house for a few 
days, but abandoned shortly after, and 
had to enter the service of a habitant, 
shortly after which he died of an inflam- 
matory disease. The mother has also 
withdrawn the younger brother, who has 
no other occupation but to ran about the 
streets. Such ore the good results pro- 
duced by the conduct of our enemies. 

It may be stated that Adele, who often 
weeps bitterly at her detentibn, has since 
mode several attempts to escape from 
her mother, with whom she declares that 
to remain is impossible. Will not 
Christian mothers pray for both mother 

and daughter.— jVoffl iht Eepwt of 

dhother Missknary. 

III. A Romanis'^ on Scottish Puset- 
TSM. — “The tricks of a section of those 
worthies who designate themselves 
members of Church in Scotland,* 
are painfully amusing. In Aberdeen- 
shire, the stronghold of Northern Epis- 
copacy, two of their clergy not only 
affect the dress of our ecclesiastics even 
to the adoption of the Roman collar, 
but one of these twain jackdaw, 
preaches in his surplice with — risum 
teneatis ? — a pectoral cross dangling on 
his thorax 1 In Edinburgh, another set 
of these over-grown babies have built a 
conventicle, which they desimate ‘the 
Church of St. Columba,’ and in which 
they have a stone communion table, 
(called by them an altar,) hmb}^, sedilio, 
lectern, and so forth. To iliis building 
there has been presented by a member of 
the| Faculty of Advocates, Mr. William 
Forbes, son of the respectable Lord of 
Session ‘Pope* Medwyn, a very band- 
some and well executed font of compact 
freestone. This bears the inscription, 
“In memoriam matris carissime, cujus 
auima proficietur Dens.” What con- 
struction will be placed on this by his 
fellow Protestants* wo know not; but, 
apart from inconsistency, it is agreeable 
to witness this evidence of a pious and 
natural disposition. There is one very 
novel feature connected with this font, 
however.^ It is plastelred within with 
gold leaf I With whom this bright de- 
vice oridnated is unknown to us.” — 
TabhU QU>m, Cath, Paper.) 

* The only construction we can place 
on it is, that these men are not Protes- 
tants, but Paph^ts in disguise.-- C. A£, 
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TiIb MoTinsH ASD Hbr Babb. — you speak of it but as a thing of that 
Bfotfaer! art thou not proud of that babo character; and let your press always 
lying on thy bosom^; proud of its lovcli- speak of it as that which is to be with- 
ness; proud of its Olinging faith; and ercd by the advancing enlightenment 
proud of each development of its future which is abroad. Be sure of this, the 
manhood or womanhood? And hast mind of Europe Is now teeming with 
thou thought that the character of that elements of culture that will unfit it for 
future in this world, will greatly depend over bowing again to that degraded 
on the impressions made in this present yoke. Ay, the men of Europe are al- 
time, on the miud of thy child ? ready spoiled for tricks of that sort ; and 

We fear that not many mothers the women, too, arc in the same posi- 
rcflect how much tlie earthly advance- • tion. They arc both learning — though 
ment and prosperity of the child depends in some cases, perhaps rather late— -that 
upon themBelves; much less do they a noble nature was never designed to be 

understOiQd his nature, gather hixi^ tho victim of priestly modfiliug, priestly 
and his immortal destinies around their craft, and priestly oppression. — i)r. 
spirits. That babe will become a man, Vaughan. 
and if a Christian, will be daily advanc- 
ing foom glory to glory in the divine It is not Good for a Man to be 
Ji& Soon the labours of time will be Alone. — “ Have you half-a-crown at 
over, and his disembodied spirit will take hand my dear?” said a husband wcll-to- 
its flight to heaven. Thousands of years do in the world, to his wife a little while 
have passed away, and there It is in ago, am going to the missionary 
heaven, still praising and blessing tho meeting, ‘ind I should like to put it into 
«Lamb. It has become more glorious the collection.” ** Half-a-crown John I’" 
than when last we saw it leave tho body, said the lady, “ Half-a-crown !! ” “Yes, 
Ten thousand times ten thousand years my •dear,” responded the husband, “I 
ore gone, and there it is, higher, still ^ thought of giving that ; but if yon think 
higher up the eternal hills of light, it too much I can give loss.” “Oh I my 
From glory to glory. Millions and mil- dear,” was tho reply, “ did not you say 
lions of ages have passed, and there, so last night when you came home from 
covered with beauty, intelligence* and chapel, that the minister had told you 
loveliness, that we con scarcely look that the Society was labouring for the 
upon it, stands tho same spirit. Surely cause of God in all the four qmrters of 
it hath gone from glory to glory, the globe, and can you really satisfy 

Mother 1 what thinkest thou of the yourself by proposing to give seven- 
eternal advancement of the soul’ from pence half-penny to each quarter of 4he 
^ory to gloiy? We have traced it in globe, to carry on the work of God in it I 
3ie instant of that babe, which we Nay, nay, my dear, you must think 
found lying on thy bosom. Wo have better of it; else, really, bad as the night 
done ao for thy good. There arc to is, and unwell as I feel myself, I will 
thee many days between the present pItt on my cloak, and go to the meeting 
helplessness and coming manhood of myself, and jnvo what I think we ought 
thy child; days lent thee in which to to give I” Worthy John tookithe hmt, 
prepare him to advance through life, and anOropped a sovereign into the plate, 
into the future world, from glory to feeding as he did bo, that it was indeed 
, glory. Wilt thou bear constantfy before true, that “ whoso nndeth a wife findeth 
thee then, the spirit of thy chud, and a good thing.” 
educiite it for its destiny? Do so and 

heaven will aid thee, and bless both thee Mbeknebs of Wisdom. — A deaf and 
riiy< child. dnmb child was asked if she knew Why 

sh^ was horn thus? The tears rapidly 
Anh^Popbby^ Alarms. — Be not . filled the eyes of the afflieted child; hnt 
alarmed about tne progress ofr Roman- in a moment or two she dashed thetn 
ism. Yon give it strength by that fear ; away, and with a sweet smile l^aying 
YOU. creak it into power by not treating upon her thoughtful countenan^ wrote 
It as an inqiostor that, is to be exposed upon her littleslate — “Even so, Father 
^ and destroyed; never talk of it as any for so it seemed good in thy sight.’* 
thing else \ let ebildren hear 

eanfrao bx bbll arp \t. brocb RevAaK. 
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EVANHELICAL PROl'ESTANTISM. 

The desigia of the following remarks is not to elucidate the difference 
between Evangelical Protestantism and other kind^ of Protestantism; but 
to attempt a brief and distinct delineation of the true position occupied by 
that great body of Christians who, holding the doctrines of the gospel, 
protest against the corruptions of the Church of Rome. 

This position appears to b^ described by the two words placed at the 
head of this article; and hoik of these arc necessary in order to describe 
it. In common usage the latter alone is deemed sufficient. We speak of 
‘‘Protestantism” and “Protestants” as if nothing more were needed to mark 
definitely the stand-point of the party to which these terms are applied. 
This has had an unfortunate effect, besides being incorrect. It is incor- 
rect, because in our opposition to Rome we appear not as Protestants merely, 
but as gospel-believers, holding certain definite views in religion, which 
IKe profess to have drawn directly from the records of inspiration — views 
which we regard as comprising our religious system — and views. which we 
should hold and possess, even though the Romish church wer^T to cease to 
exist. It is also unfortunate, because it has given force -to objections and 
cavils against us, which in thijpiselves are utterly futile and baseless. 
Our position in the religious world has been often thought weak, because, 
for thweason above assigned^ it has been seriously misunderstood. 

Catholics have been fli the nabit of taunting us with two great defects 
in our religious position — defeeffe of j^uch a nature, that did they really 
attach to us they would be fatal to our cause; but both of which disap- 
pear as soon as this twofold aspect of the Protestant community is con- 
sidered. 

In -the first place, Catholics Jiave asserted that Protestantism is not •a 
religion at all, in thcLproper sense of the term — that it has nothing positive 
in it — ^that it is a mere repudiation of Catholicism — a merS protest against 
Catholic opinions and practices — a more affirming that certain doctrines 
are i^sound, and certain practices improper ; firom which they have drawn 
the inference, that' as no man. can be saved lyr merely pronouncing his 
nei^bour in the wrong, there can be no salvation in Protestantism. 
Now, all this would be quite trufpwere we merely Protestants. In that 
>69,80 our, position would be purely negative, and what Catholics affirm of 
Nkw Sbrtes.— VOL. VII. F 
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it would bo undeniably just. But we are not merely Protestants. Our 
Protestantism is but an accident of our position ; it does not constitute 
that position. It describes our stand-point relatively to Bomanism; it 
does not describe our stand-point in itself. Our religion is the gospel of 
Christ, the principles of which we hold, the privileges of which we enjoy, 
the duties of which wo recognise and endeavour to perform. If we 
protest against the erroneous opinions and unlawful practices of others, 
we are far from contenting ourselves with that, assured that it will do us 
very little good though wo should prove the whole world wrong if we be 
not ourselves positively right. That we arc so wo believe on the authority 
of Scripture; and it is this which at^once emboldens us, and makes it 
worth our while, to protest against the evils of the Ghurch of llome. 

The other taunt with which Romanists aro wont to assail US respects 
the nonelty of Protostjfntism. “ There were no Protestants,” say they, 
“ before the beginning of the sixteenth century ; at least it was not till 
then that Protestantism assumed the formality of a system, or that Pro- 
testantism as it now exists began to appear. But a religion which began 
to appear in the sixteenth century cannot be the true religion, for it must 
of necessity lack apcvstolical authority; a religion which arose sixteen 
centuries after Christ’s ascension cannot by any possibility be the religion 
which Christ came to found upon the earth.” Now, this is perfectly true 
as it respects mere Protestantism. Its origin dates unquestionably only 
from the sixteenth century. We can evcDvgivotho year, and month, and 
day of its birth. In the month of A«ril, 1529, a diet of the Germanic 
empire was held at Spires, where vigorous measures were proposed and 
adopted for the purpose of arresting the further progress of the Beformers. 
Unable to prevent the adoption of these, six princes of the empire, and 
the representatives of fourteen free cities, affixed their names to a 
Protest on the nineteenth day of that month, and from this arose the 
term Protestant^ which has since that time been the usual appellation of 
all Christians who repudiate the principles . and claims of the Bomi^ 
Church. As* Protestants, therefore, we date only from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and were this the origin of t)ur religion^ we 
should in vain pretend to the name of Christians. But our religion 
claims a far more ancient date. The source of our evangelical faith is 
to be found far up the ascent of antiquity; it wells out from the hill of 
Calvary, and its waters have flowed to us through apostolic c1||pinels. 
The charter of our liberties, and the patent of our rights, date not from 
Spires, but from Jerusalem; and upon t^icm we trace the signatures, not 
of princes and senators, but of Jesus our King, and his accredited am- 
bassadors. When Borne then tamits us with the novelty of our religion, 
we reply, “ our religion is as old as the gospel itself.” When she sneers 
our churches as recent and unauthorised, we tell her that we havo 
“become followers of the churches of God, which^ in Judea, were in 
Christ Jesus.” I • When she,. asks contemptuously, — “Where w*s your 
religion before Luther?” wo answer promptly, — “In the place where 
God put it — in the safe treasure-house of Scripture, and in the hearts 
mnd lives of the faithful few who heard Christ’s voice, and kept his 
words.” Yes; ours is an antiquity to which Borne can make no pre- 
tensions ; ours is a descent such as she cannot claim. know whence 
our reli^on sprung, aifd how and when it arose; but the origin of hers 
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is hid in obicurity, and no man can toll with certainty at what time or 
under what circumstances it appeared. It ill becomes the child of the 
Popes to boast of antiquity. The time was when Christianity knew nothing 
of Popes; and when these functionaries did set themselves up in the 
temple of God, it was far too late for them or their child to receive that 
sanction, in virtue of which alone any claim of privilege in the Chris- 
tian kingdom can be substantiated. 

Those remarks conduct us at once to a point whence the true position 
of evangelical Protestants in relation to the members of tlio Church of 
Romo appears. Holding certain opinions which we regard as essential to 
the Christian faith; professing these opinions as comprising our religion; 
and submitting oiu* lives to their direction and control, we ,ai>pear in 
relation to the elmrch of Rome oa proteotiiig ugainot the prctuusiviis 

which she puts forth, and tlie doctrines which she inculcates. This 
protest we ground not on personal feeling, not on political expediency, 
not on reasons of a merely general kind, but upon the principles of our 
holy religion, as they arc taught in the sacred volume. As Christians, 
we protest against whatever comes between us and Clirifjfc, against whatever 
would abridge the privileges we liave received from 1!)hrist, against what- 
ever is incompatible with the doctrine of Christ, against whatever detracts 
from the honour of Clnist; and as in all these respects wo think the Romish 
Church blameworthy, our position in relation to her is that of persons* 
who meet her front to front, arifl hold up before her their firm and fearless 
protest against all the pretensions she advances, against all the doctrines 
she peculiarly holds, and against her very right to exist, in a spiritual 
sense, as a part of Christas kingdom upon earth. 

The doctrines which, as evangelical Christians, wo hold, are chiefly 
these. We believe that all men aro guilty and depraved, and that before 
they can appear with acceptance in God’s sight, their guilt must be 
pardoned, and their depravity removed. We believe that no man is able 
to^make atonement for his sins, to satisfy the divine justice so as to render 
it consistent with God’s honour to forgive sin, t© cancel his own guilt, or 
to cure his own ddl)ravity. We believe that to meet thin incapacity God 
has made abundant provision, having sent his Son to make atonement 
for our guilt, and having promi^d his Spirit to cleanse and purify our 
souls from all their depravity. We believe that the blessings of salvation 
are offered freely to all men, ^ and that all who, by an act of personal 
assent and volition, cmlftace this offer, and avail themselves of these 
blessings, shall bo saved. We bd!iev<y/hat all men are privileged to pray 
to God through Jesus Christ, and that no one man has this privilege 
more than another. We believe that saved men ought to associate 
together in church fellowshijj for the mutual observance of the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper, and the yeading and hearing of God’s word, and 
that the whole number of believing,^ saved men upon earth, constitute 
the church of Christ on earth. Wo believe that the sacraiffents are means 
of grace, inasmuch as they are adapted to suggest to the mind saving 
truths,* but we do not view them as direct channels of supematm'al 
influence, still less as causes of spiritual benefit. We believe that all 
men, So long as they live here, are preparing either for heaven or for hell ; 
and that after death each passes at once and for ^ver into that state for 
which he has been prepared. These, as I take it, are the chief articles 
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of our evangelical creed, divested as much as may be of technical 
phraseology, and expressed in ordinaiy language. By the faith and 
mfluonce of these we live; and in the faith and under the influence of 
these we hope to die. If iiny of these are assailed, we stand ready to 
defend it, and to give to every one who asks us a reason of the hope that is 
in us, with meekness and fear. For these opitdons we stand indebted, not to 

the teaching of tradition, nut to the edicts of monarohs, not to the decrees 

of councils, not to tlio wisdom of schools, but to our own sincere and 
conscientious endeavours to ascertain the will of God, as that is unfolded 
to us in his own infallible word. Ours is the religion of the Book, and 
we rest secure in our attachment to At, believing that the source whence 
it has been derived is divine, and that the Spirit of Christ will guide into 
all the truth every one who devoutly, honestly, and attentively studies it. 

With such opinions and feelings it is impossible that wo can meet the 
adherents of llomanism, save with a protest against their entire system. 
That some of their opinions are scriptural, that some of their usages are 
proper, wo do not deny; and we are very far from wishing to assert that 
within the pale of ^the llomish Church there have not been, and may not 
now bo, many who are true spiritual followers of Christ. But the system 
of Romanism as a system we unhesitatingly denounce; and against the 
great loading characteristics of the Church of Rome, in respect alike of 
' pretension, doctrine, and practice, wo lift up a firm and unqualified protest. 

Thus helicmng, and thus protesting, we ‘Occupy the position — absolutely 
positive, relatively negative — of Evaiigelical Protestantism. 

W. L. A. 


PASTORAL RECOLLECTIONS.— New Series, No. IV. 

On a Saturday afternoon when employed in my study, I was infonned 
that a gentleman desired to see me. In the adjoining room I met with 
a tall, pale, fair-haired young man of prepossessing appearance. lie gave 
me a letter of introduction from a respected father, the pastor of a church 
in a neighbouring citjr. By that letter I was informed that the bearer, 
Mr. S., had been a divinity student in connection with another denomina- 
tion, and had acquitted himself at the University and Theological Hall 
with creditable diligence, and unquestionable propriety. He had enter- 
tained doubts of the divine authority of the foftn of church government 
adopted by the body with whicK he "had been connected, and, upon 
searching the scriptures, had come to the conclusion that Congregationalism 
was more in accordance with the primitive pattern. He had, therefore, 
applied for fellowship with, and had been cordially received by, the church 
of which the writer was pastor ; and had since repeatedly addressed meet- 
ings of the members, and preached in the suburbs, with groat acceptance. 
The letter adcKid, Mr. S. had expressed strong desires to be employed as 
a Missionary among the heathen, and especidly in India, to which the 
only objection was the delicate state of his health, which rend'Ored it 
doubtful whether his constitution could bear the debilitating effects of a 
warm climate. To recruit his bodily strength, impaired by studjr and 
anxiety, he had been advised to retire to the country, and he purposed 
to reside for some months with a near relation, who was owner of a small 
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estate in this noighboui’hood. The episth) concluded with a warm recom- 
mendation of tlie bearer to my attention and countenance, and intimated, 
I might safely employ him in preaching the gospel when and where it 
might appear advisable. I found the visitor, introduced to my acquaint- 
ance by such a satisfactoiy testimonial, a pious and intelligent young man, 
who seemed well qualified to be useful in the church, and to the world. I 
learned from him that ho had come to stay dui-ing tlie autumn with an aunt, 

whose residence was about five miles distant from this town. After this 

interview we frequently had intercourse. He preached occasionally in 
our chapel with acceptance, and laboured with ardent zeal to diflusc tho 
knowledge of the truth in the adjacent hamlets and villages. When the 
winter approached, he intimated hfe intention to return to tho city of 
, there to attend on medical studies, that he might l)o,hcttor pre- 
pared for* the accomplishment of his cl^ief object, tli|i.t of recommending the 
beneficent religion of Christ to the idolatrous inhabitants of Hiiidostan. If 
after the spring his application to the Directors of the Missionary Society 
were rejected on account of unconfirmed health, then he purposed to essay 
to be useful at home as a preacher in connection with the Congregational 
Union. We parted, as we o|‘ten thoughtlessly part wath acquaintance in 
this uncertain world, little anticipating wc should "never meet again in 
tlie land of the living ! ^ 

When Mr. S. and I parted with mutual expressions of affectionate 
attachment and host wishes, he promised he would write me soon. But 
months passed by, and I neither heard from him, nor of l)im. At length, 
on tho second week of the following January, his cousin called, and with 
evident anxiety inquired if I could tell where her relation was? Upon 
my expressing sur[)rise at such a question, she narrated the following 
painful narrative. Some days before a line had come to his mother, then 
residing in our neighbourhood, from the person with whom Mr. S. lodged, 
mentioning that her son had been absent night and day for nearly a week, 
and no one could loll what h^^-d become of him, except a follow student 
who liad been in his company on the last day of the year, but wlio would 
not, or could nqt, give information. Upon this my infoilnant’s father 
hastened to tho city, found out the medical student, from whom he learned 
those particulars. At twilight on the last day of tlic ydtir ho was sitting 
with Mr. S. in his room, when another student called and invited them 
to supper in his lodgings with a few mutual acquaintances. Mr. S. 
refused, pleading an engagement to be present at a religious meeting, to 
close one year and commence another with prayer and praise. He was 
told the entertainment would be ove:Fin suificienfc time — allowed himself 
to be persuaded to go — after supper wine and then spirits were introduced 
— ^he tasted a little — example stimulated to taste again and again — until 
unaccustomed to intoxicating drink ho became rather excited. Enlivening 
conversation about their exploits at college in days gone by beguiled the 
time, till the tolling bell announced, the hour of mi&ight. He started, 
and must have thought, how different the cbmpany with^whom, and the 
exercises in which he had purposed to terminate another stage of life’s 
journey. He became very uneasy, and expressed a determination to go 
hom^. Then the landlady of the house came in with, what was called a 
hot pint, and insisted they should all drink of it, and wish a happy new- 
year. He dared not to be singular, drunk of tJie posset coiAposed of 
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various inebriating ingredients, lind evinced symptoms of palatial intoxica- 
tion. Then aware of the baneful influence, he rushed from the ensnaring 
society; his first companion, afraid to allow him to return alone, followed 
to guide him to his lodgings. As they passed along the streets they 
encountered a large and tumultuous mob, assembled around some objects 
of loud and violent execrations. They stopped to ascertain the cause; 
the police of the city came to disperse the crowd ; found the young gentle- 
men mingled therewith, and seized them as accessories. They resisted, were 
overpowered, dragged away to the police oflice, and confined amongst 
vulgar depredators and beastly^ drunkards. The uncimected result, the 
humbling catastrophe, completely sobered poor Mr. S.; he passed the 
dreadful night in a fearful state of ‘mind, expressed by heart-breaking 
sighs, by despairing exclamations, T have lost my character, blasted my 
prospects, and ruined \ny usefulness for life ! ” Next forenoon they were 
brought before a magistrate, were found guilty, were fined, and dismissed 
with a severe reproof. When liberated from their degrading prison-house, 
they no sooner reached the open street, than Mr. S., as if distracted by the 
crushing calamity, or ashamed to expose his dishonoured head to the gaze of 
passers by, ran off rapidly from his associate, and rushed down a narrow 
lane; his companion followed, but never discovered whither he had fled, or 
what direction he had taken. Subsequent inquiries, and repeated adver- 
^tisements, failed to elicit any trace of the conscience-driven fugitive. A 
dark mystery hjing over his fate, exciting the most horrible apprehensions. 

After weeks of agonizing uncertainty to attached relatives and friends, 
some information was obtained conefihiing the situation of the unhappy 
young man. His cousin again called, and informed me various communi- 
cations had enabled his aunt to ascertain where ho was, and what he had 
become. A serjeant, whose parents resided in an adjacent village, had 
written to them, mentioning that the young gentleman he had heard preach 
when on his last furlough, was a soldier in his regiment. It was the 
Serjeant’s duty to drill some recruits from Scotland, among whom he recog- 
nized a face he thought he had seen before, and was led strongly to sus- 
pect, howeyef unlikely, that the person was Mr. S. He found he had been 
enlisted and enrolled under another name, but that was his mother’s 
maiden name. He asked him if he was not the person ho had heard last 
autumn, but could elicit no explicit answer. The serjeant then commu- 
nicated his suspicion to the officer, to whom it is supposed Mr. S. confessed 
who he was, and what had driven him to take the rash step. The officer 
commiserated his case, and observing he was sober and well-behaved, 
and shrunk from the society of reckless common soldiers, made him pay- 
master, and under-secretary, to a division of the regiment. Next his 
landlady in the city of ■■-, received a line from himself, with the 
payment of what he was owing for his lodgings, and requesting her to 
send his trunk to Chatham barracks, with a direction different from his own 
name. And subsequently one of his cousins, to whom he had been much 
attached, and \^ho was understood to return the attachment, received the 

following note : — ^ 

^ On boabi> a transport, to sajl this hour 

FOR THE East Indies. 

Dear A. 

Ever dear to mo, though I can be no longer be loved by you : forget 
a wretch who has wrought so much misoiy to you, and our friends. My poor 
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mother ! my kindf ill-requited aunt ! my hearj is wrung when 1 think of them. I 
cannot write to them in mjr present distracted state of mind. Can they forgive 
their tormentor, so as to desire to hear from him ? Will they, will you, read with- 
out shuddering abhorrence the initials of 

W. S. 

These letters relieved apprehension, that, in the madness of despair ho 
had destroyed himself, or had plunged recklessly downward to the heinous 
iniquities and corrupting society of abandoned reprobates, and gave some 
hope for the future. 

For more than a twelvemonth we heard nothing farther concerning our 
fallen acquaintance ; but then letters c^io from him to his mother and 
myself. From that to me, I quote the following extract. 

“God knows it was the farthest from my intention to bo guilty of what I was 
guiltjr of on that unhappy night ! Biit T was Mamow’ortliy. I oiight to^have rcsistcd 
temptation : and severely have I suf)ered« I tinfeignG(l|f OWll Uud 19 jU9ti) Und has 
not punished me according to mine iniquities. When I awakened to consciousness, 
and found myself shut up along with the meanest miscreants, and looked forsvard 
to the exposure of the coming day, a cold sweat broke over my body, and my mind 
hovered on insanity. I must have been in a state of great mental torture or stupor 
during the examination and the sentence, for I have no recollection of them what- 
ever. When dismissed and the air revived me, the convictian tliat I was a branded 
man, burst upon my recollection and drove me to frenzy. * I went away I knew not, 
I cared not whither, if I could be but concealed from the gaze of my fellow-creatures. 
1 hrst slunk into an open stable, lay down on the straw, and remained there till I 
became more composed. I then walked hurriedly down to the seaport, for whq|t 
purpose my bewildered mind hajJ no clear idea, when the suggestions of the des- 
troyer were baflled by an unexpected spectacle. On arriving at the pier I saw a 
number of soldiers embarking for En^and, along with some young recruits. It 
immediately occurred to me here w'as a plan to hide my shame. I ollbrcd to enlist; 
my dress and looks made the officer hesitate; but as men for the army w ere then 
in mnch demand, he accepted me, and I immediately went on board. With what 
feelings I left my native land, with all my long cherished hopes blighted, %vith what 
feelings I had to herd wn'tli careless associates, I cannot fully describe. At the head 
quarters of the regiment it w’as discovered what I had been, .md the officers showed 
me no small kindness, and, that my education might be usefully employed in 
various ways, exempted me from not a little drudgery. With a beating heart I 
learned our regiment was ordered to India — to tliat India about which w’c have so 
often conversed as the sphere of labour I would most covet — that Ijidia I was 
destined to visit in very different circumstances, with very different iflrospccts from 
those I once anticipated. Since I came here I have been apnointod schoolmaster 
to the regiment, am employed to give private lessons to the children of a number 
of tlie officers and persons in civil offices, am relieved from drill and guard, and am 
much better than I have deserved in temporal circumstances. With regard to 
more important matters you wiH be glad to learn, that a few days after my dis- 
astrous fall, my despair wfis broken by the recollection of the divine invitation : O 
Israel return unto the Lord thy Ok)d, for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. I 
looked again to the Saviour of sinners, af?H was encouraged to hope for forgiveness 
through his blood. Then my desires to be useful returned, and I have endeavoured 
to retuisc them so far as I may in my humble situation. On the voyage I read the 
scriptures to a number of the soldiers, ond several appeared seriously impressed. 
Here 1 frequently address small companies of our regiment, and have collected 
about fifteen persons who profess fo have been savingly drawn to the Lord Je^s. 

I am not yet able to converse freely wit'h the sepoys, yet I have distributed tracts 
among them in their own language, which 1 received from a ffiissionary. But in 
my attempts to converse with the natives on religion, I am checked by some of the 
superior oi^pers, who arc apprehensive of offending the prejudices of the native 
army. Thus a pardoning God has not altogether cast me off as a withered barren 
branch. Often do I sing to myself in private, I am a miracle of grace.’* 

This, after what had occurred, was on the whole a very satisfactory 
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cpistlo. But his letter to his mother could not afford to her the desirable 
gratification, for, before it came to hand she was unable to enjoy its con- 
tents. The degradation and flight, and the uncertainty of the fate 
of her only, and almost idoUsod son ; the terrible disappointment of her 
long cherished hopes of seeing him a minister of the gospel, to prepare 
him for which office, and to defray the expenses of his education, she had 
for years denied herself many comforts ; these calamities brought on palsy, 
which reduced her to a second childhood, so that the good news that her 
beloved boy was alive and well, she could not comprehend and appreciate. 

Various communications were received afterwards from Mr. S., describing 
his gradual rise in situation, an^ihis indefatigable labours to be useful to 
souls. He was sent far into the interior, where his efforts to convert the 
natives were less hampered. In one letter he mentioned that about thirty 

Hindoos and Mahommedans gave evidence of genuine conversion to the 
Savipur. The lady of the governor of that province, who was decidedly 
pious, was so much pleased with his labours and success, that she proposed 
to buy him off from the anny, that he might bo regularly employed as a 
missionary of the cross. The dolightfiil prospect of the realisation of his 
dearest hopes on earth, he communicated to his relatives and friends here, 
and especially to tne young woman to whom he was attached, if not 
engaged, and whom he earnestly invited to come out, and join him to help 
him in the good work of the Lord. She had agreed, and was waiting for 
tiie final direction to follow him to India. That letter never came. The 
inscrutable pestilence — the deadly cholera— ^otalked over the district where 
our friend was located, striking dowc multitudes of all ranks, and of 
various nations. So numerous were the dead, so rapid the corruption of 
their bodies, thrft the terrified survivors buried hundreds in one deep and 
indiscriminate grave. Tliorc is too much reason to apprehend that Mr. S. 
and his benevolent patroness became the victims of the fell destroyer. No 
communications have since come from him, no authentic information could 
be obtained concerning his fate, but that it was probable he had been cut 
off by the sweeping ravages of the destructive plague. His body doubt- 
less lies in the*- soil of the land of his chief affections, till them that sleep 
in Jesus shall God bring with him. 

Impressively do such histories admonish, Let him that thinketh he 
standoth take hoed lest ho fall.” Surroiyided by moral hazards, liable to 
bo assailed by dangers from unexpected quarters, too prone to yield to 
alluring yet disastrous suggestions, and forgetfiil of the baneful results of 
an apparently very slight deviation from the* straightforward path of duty 
and safety, how suitable and necen^ary to us are circumspection^ and 
forethought^ and prayer ? This is a trite remark, yet how sadly are 
such truths forgotten ! How partially do they influence ! Who requires 
not to have them “ at sundry times and in divers manners,” by precept 
an4 example, pressed on his frequent, prayerful, practical consideration ? 

The deplorable results which have been witnessed of yielding in an 
unguarded hour,vto- one temptation, should awaken, and keep alive in the 
weserved, feelings of fervent gratitude for restraining, upholding grace, 
^ere have been periods in the lives of many, when they were placed in 
positions of imminent peril, when the invitations of godless associates and 
the siren call of pleasure lured to the brink of a precipice, when inclination 
and opportunity urged onward to the verge of destruction. Then they might 
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have done what would have proved the shipwreck of peace and respecta- 
bility and usefulness, and become the grief and shame of pious and 
attached connections ; but a divine guardian interposed, paralysed the 
influence of the tempter, or awakened timely apprehension, and saved 
from moral min. When the Christian of matured age and experience 
looks back on situations, where the interests of the individual for time and 
eternity hung trembling in the balance, and a breath might have turned 
the scales disastrously, when he reviews seasons of great peril and of 
gracious deliverance, with thrilliiig emotions may ho sing, — 


Through many dangers, toils, and snare§, I have already come, 

Tis grace has brought me sale thus far, and grace will lead me home. 


There nil the saved flliall stand otomal monuments, on which shall ho 
engraved in legible characters, the praise op tub GL(5ry op iiis 

GllACB.” • • . 

Abi«aii. 


THF FmST COMMUNION. 

[The occasion of the following verses was this. A “young lady of high 
rank had made application to he admitted to the fellowship of an Inde- 
pendent church ; and her application had, after jK)ino hesitation, arising 
from her great youth and a somewhat weakened state of mind — tho» 
result of fits to which she wa)* subject — been cordially granted. A day 
or two before the communion Sab];)ath, she was seized with one of her 
usual attacks ; but on the Saturday appeared to have recovered from the 
effects of it. The versos themselves will narrate the rest.] 

“ Good night ! good night ! beloved ones ! 

Good night ! my mother dear I” 

These were the last caressing tones 
That fell upon their ear. 

“Beloved ones, good night, good night ! 

In joy I lay me down, 

To-mon’ow biings a promise bright. 

My long desires to crown. 

“ To-morrow is the day of rest, 

The Sabbath of the Lord, 

And then shall I, a favoured guest, 

Apprqpch the sacred board. 

Come early, nurse, 1 Avould be drest 
Betimes to meet the Itord/* 

The clock hath eight times told the round 
Since midnight passed away ; 

The nurse beside the conch is found 
Where sleeping Fanny lay. 

“Haste thee, young mistress, haste thee, speak; 

Why art thou slotliAil now ? , 

Why on the pillow rests thy cheek ? 

Why so sunk down thy brow ?” 

The brow is fixed, the cheek is pale, 

The soul hath passed away ; 

Jesus hath bid that spirit, hail 1 
• To everlasting day. 
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Sweet one ! thou«rt already dresj, 

Angela have robed thee, dear ! 

That robe, the spotless nuptial vest, 

Which Jesus won thee here. 

The last faint thoughts that closed thine eyes 
Were of the house of prayer ; 

What rapturous joy, what glad surprise 
To realise it Aere ! 

Yea, sweet one, ’twas a shortened way 
Thy weary footsteps trod ; 

When angels bore thee from thy clay 
To find the house of God. 

Decemhery 1846. • M. A. 


THREE DAYS IN OHIO. 

There is no State in the American Union so important on account of 
its immenso agricultural resources, as that of Ohio. Possessed of a rich 
soil and abundant* facilities for the transit of grain, it is undoubtedly 
destined yet to supply the markets of Europe with no small quantity of 
provisions, besides su^)orting a population even now occupying a very 
.conspicuous position in the republic. Desirous of seeing a little of farm- 
ing operations in this flourishing country^ I left Cincinnati by a newly 
constructed railroad for Xenia, sixty-four miles to the northward. This 
lino is part of one intended to conned^ the Western Metropolis with Lake 
Eric ; it lias no pretensions to c(pial any of our railways, either in point 
of smoothness or durability. That could not be expected in a newly 
settled district. The only matter of surpHsc is, that railways intersect the 
whole Union, and add greatly to the facilities of intercourse. When the 
population increases, they will one by one bo reconstructed in a more 
substantial and expensive manner. Our ^route lay for three or four 
miles up the bank of the Ohio, through orchards and villa grounds : the 
road thtti turned abruptly northward, following the course of the river 
Little Mianie. The soil in this valley is excellent ; vast fields of wheat 
appear on all hafids ; the decaying stumps of ancient trees relieving the 
brilliant green of the springing blade, and neat farm houses now and then 
showing their white walls between the branches of elm and maple which 
shelter them from the heat of a July sun. A large proportion of the 
land, however, is still uncleared, the primeval forests often extending as 
far as the eye can reach over hill tod ^ale. Indian corn is extensively 
cultivated in Ohio, and considerable quantities of rye arc grown on the 
poorer soils ; but wheat is the staple crop, being the most remunerative 
to the farmer in proportion to the trouble required for its cultivation. 
The grain is ground at the grist mills, one of which is attached to every 
four or five farms, and then transported either to Cincinnati for shipment 
down the river to New Orleans, or to the ports of Lake Erie, where it is 
shipped to Buffalo, and from thence sent through the canal to New York. 
The average value of the farms is about forty dollars per acre, and but 
little attention is paid to improving the methods of cultivation ; for it is 
less expensive to clear new tracts than manure and drain those vAiich 
have been already prepared for the seed. 
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At Xenia, a pretty little retired village, we left the railroad, and took 
onr places in the stage to Columbus, the political capital of the State. 
The distance is only fifty-four miles ; but the roads being execrable, it 
was near midnight before we reached our destination. Determined to 
see the country, I took the outside place, or, as the Americans would say, 

“ got on deck,” there being nine insides, including the chief of the Guy- 
andot Indians. One of them, however, soon wearied of this confinement, 
and mounted on the top ; for the American coaches have no places out- 
side, with the exception of the box seat. He proved a very intelligent , 
companion, and wo had a good deal of conversation on British and Ameri- 
can politics, in the course of which he assured mo that most sensible 
people in the United States looked with perfect contempt upon the 
violence which so many of their democratic representatives had displayed 
about the Oregon (question, and thjjt the State pf Ohio would, at next 
Clu0tioii5 prove this by returning friends of peace — a prediction wblcli I 
see by the late news, has been verified to the letter. After sunset the 
frogs began their usual chorus, and the little fire-bugs shone in all 
directions in the woods; a few opossums also darted across our path. 
The latter part of the journey was performed at •comparatively rapid 
pace, as we had joined the great national road from the east to kSt. Louis. 
Every thing was hushed when we ci’ossed the Iliyer Scioto, and entered 
Columbus, a finely situated town of about 9000 inhabitants, a large pro- 
portion of whom are Gennaos. 

Next morning early I was again “ on board ” the stage with eight fellow- 
travellers bound for Cleveland, on i^akc Erie, a distance of a hundred and 
forty miles. My companions were all fanners of the State, and intelligent 
men; and, after I had satisfied their curiosity by promptly answering all 
manner of questions concerning the land of my nativity, they gave mo 
every information I desired respecting the institutions of the United 
States. The chief speaker of the party was a gentleman from Wooster, 
fifty miles from Cleveland, gnd who had foimerly been a senator of the 
State. We had left Coliuubus at a gallop, and T was just beginning to 
congratulate myself upon the goodness of the road, when the vehicle well 
nigh upset in an appalling hole, which caused various expressions of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the inmates of the coach. *We progressed at 
a snail-like pace for half-an-hour longer, the wheels alternately sinking 
into ditches of mud, and mounting over half buried stumps of trees. At 
length 1 fairly laughed joutriglit at the idea of this being the mail road to 
the Lake. My exclamations o^ surprise seemed to convince my fellow- 
passengers of a fact which they had ffor some time evidently suspected ; 
and the senator rolling his tobacco quid under his cheek, addressed me : 
“You are an Englislunan, aint you?*’ My rejdy, “No, Sir, I am a 
Scotchman,” gave great satisfaction ; for all the eight had something to 
say in praise of the Scotch. The road continued horrible all the wiiy, 
and we took thirty-six hours to perfonn the journey. In fact, it was a 
mere track cleared from the woods, without *being levelld&. Macadamised, 
or fenced. In boggy places, logs of wood, laid crossways, prevented the 
vehicle from disappearing altogether in the mud, and the driver required 
to Ije “ a pretty sharp' man ” to avoid the numerous stumps of trees. But 
the most hazardous part of the journey was the fording of the rivers, as 
bridges were quite out of the question, and the aurrent at times ran with 
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considerable force. It is imposBiblc to do justice by description to this 
primitive sort of locomotion, one must really judge from personal expe- 
rience in order adequately to realise the sensations of travelling on the 
corduroy roads of Ohio. Frequently are the passengers addressed by 
the driver somewhat in this style, 1 guess you gents had better get out, 
for we be stuck in a hole.” Crowbars, and such like instruments, are 
carried on all occasions for this express purpose. 

The country we traversed on the first day after leaving Columbus, was 
exceedingly fertile and picturesque ; the forests were just begiiming to 
wear their summer mantle, and the splendid crops of wheat bore testimony 
to a land of promise. The first settlers in this district have long since 
quitted their habitations ; those pioneers of civilization are a most nomadic 
race, never .remaining to enjoy the fruits of their toils, but treading close 
upon tho footsteps of ^lo Indians as tbey retire before the while mau 

towards the setting sun. Many of the original squatters in Ohio may 
now be found feeding their cattle on the boundless prairies on tho banks 
of the Missouri, where, but a few years ago, the wild buffaloes were the 
monarchs of aU they surveyed. We supped at a small town called Mount 
Vernon, and next morning early reached Wooster. The night was dark 
and tempestuous, the* thundei every now and then pealing above our 
heads, while the occasional flashes of forked lightning only rendered more 
apparent the gloom of fhe forests- The rain too trickled down through 
the apertures in tho roof of our ill-constructed coach, and, together with 
the locking roads, rendered sleep entirely out of the question. At 
Medina, a flourishing village, we dinc^, and got an addition to our dimin- 
ished numbers, in the person of a strong free-trade farmer, whose cogent 
arguments proved quite too much for the whig protectionists of our party. 
It was evening when we entered Cleveland, an imi)ortant town, situfited 
on Jioke Erie, and containing 10,000 inhabitants. Wo stopped at its 
principal inn, where I remained for an hour or two before going on boai’d 
a large steamer about to sail for Buffalo. T^hc “ Indiana ” left her moor- 
ings at midnight, and, steering towards the middle of the lake, sailed for 
tho greater pifrt of next day nearly out of sight of land. The water was 
smooth as a mirror, but the atmosphere moist and hazy. We saw nothing 
all day excepting* some steam vessels loaded with passengers on their way 
to the west. Towards evening the mist cleared away, and revealed to 
our view the queen city of tho lakes, situated on a rising ground, with 
tho river Niagara softly stealing past, and ci^wds of boats darting through 
the tranquil waters of the splen^d lake. Wo landed at a noble wharf, 
just as the enonnous steam ship ‘‘Empire ” of 1000 horse power, was 
starting with 1500 passengers for Chicago, the star-spangled banner waving 
from every flag-staff, tho bands playing “Hail Columbia,” and the multi- 
tudes making tho echoes ring with their deafening plaudits. 


PASSAGES i’kOM THE* LIFE OF THE LATE KBV. JAMES 
PEDDIE, D.D., EDINBURGH. 

Even had it not been pcssible to say more of the late Dr. Peddie tjian 
that for the space of sixty-three years he occupied the post of a minister 
of the gospel in the metiopolis of his native country, and that, after liav- 
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ing been all that length of time before th*e eyes of the public, he retired 
to his repose, not only with an unblemished character, but amidst the 
reverence and regrets of three generations of his follow citizens, it would 
have been just and proper that a record of his history should have been 
presented to the public. Such instances of protracted service, and long- 
aged virtue, are too rare to be allowed, when thejr do occur, to pass away 
without a memorial. A tree that has grown old in tile soil where it was 
first planted, cannot be removed without a desire being awakened to 
possess some relic of its venerable trunk. What wonder then that we ‘ 
should demand as a sort of right, some record of one who taught truth 
and goodness when our grandfathers were young, and has sui-vivcd to be 
the teacher and the exemplar of our own day? 

But more — ^mueh more than this can be told of I)r. Peddi^. It is to 

be ioM of bim, that io goodnfiss ho added greatness, and to steadfastness, 

strength. Endowed with natural powers of no mean order, cultivating 
these with conscientious and assiduous care, and devoting them honourably 
and pcrseveringly to the service of God in the gospel of Christ, he lived 
to gather around him the largest congregation attached to the ministry 
of any one man in the metropolis, and from which* continual offshoots 
were sent out to form the nuclei of new societies which speedily rose 
into strength ; he succeeded in rendering the most important services to 
tho body of which he was a mmister, as well as to the general religious 
enterprises of his day; he beoftme the counsellor and guide of multitudes, 
who in their turn became tlie direj^tors and teachers of many more; he 
acquired a status of moral authority in general society, which enabled 
him widely to diffuse the salutary influence of his doctrines and his 
example; and after having thus been privileged to serve Christ on earth 
for a longer period, and to do more for the cause of truth and goodness, 
than falls to the lot of the great majority of even the most zealous and 
devoted of God’s servants, he quietly fell asleep in Jesus, after, like 
Simon of old, ho had prayed, saying, “ Lonl now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” It may 
also be told of him, that whilst he was at the farthest remove from 
any , tiling like laxity and latitudinarianism — whilst hold firmly, and 
avowed manfully, the sentiments peculiar to that section of the church 
to which he belonged, he was, ak the same time, a man of a catholic and 
a brotherly spirit, a lover of all good men, a ready co-operator with 
Christians of all parties in ^^hatever was to advance the glory of their 
common Lord, or to promote tlie welfare of their fellow-men ; a man who 
easUy laid aside prejudices which ho discovered to bo unfounded, and 
delighted to find men and parties better than ho had been led to fancy. 
Of such a man it would have been a public wrong had no memorial 
appeared to remind those who knew him of his excellences, and to set 
before others the pattern of hy virtues, and the secret of his success. 

We are happy to say, that such a hiemorial has appeared in a volume now 
before us, entitled, “ Discourses hy the late Eev. James Peddle^ i>.2>., 
Mmister of the United Associate Congregation of Bristo- Street^ Edin- 
hurgh. With a Memoir of his Life, hy his son, the Eev, W, Peddie, 
* The sermons contained in this volume are twenty in number. 


Edinburgh: Oliphant and Sons.* 1846. 
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and their character is such as fully to substantiate the culogium passed 
upon Dr. Peddic’s preaching by Dr. John Brown in the funeral sermon 
wnich he preached for him : — “ The saving truths of Christ’s gospel — the 
great things of God’s law, were the staple materials of his discourses ; 
and in treating them, ho spoke in the tone of a man who knew that the 
word he uttered being God’s word, ‘ outweighed in the balance of reason 
as well as the sancHiary, all earth’s plans and politics and interests. . . 

His primary object was to instruct. He aimed at the heart, but it was 
always through the understanding. And he was an eminently practical 

E readier. Every thing he said had obviously its aim, and no attentive 
earer found any difficulty in answering the question, What are these 
things to me?” The memoir prefixed to these sermons is a condensed 
but very instructive narrative of the leading events in Dr. Peddie’s life 
and ministry. It is written with much care, delicacy, and good feeling, 
and reficcts no small credit on the author, who appears in more respects 
than one, to bd the worthy successor of his venerable father. 

Dr. James Peddio was born at Perth on the 10th of February, 1759. 

“ Of his early years jew facta arc known. lie possessed the advantages of a wise, 
affectionate, and pious C(kication. Ilis father was a plain, hnnihle, and tnily godly 
man, upright and honourable in his dealings, and regular in family ordinances, as 
well as in the other dutics^f religion ; while his mother, of whom he always spoke 
with peculiar reverence and affection, combined in her character strong sense and 
fhuch knowledge of the world with sterling piety. Under the judicious care of 
these excellent parents, he was brought up froiHV his earliest years in the nurture 
and admonition of tlie Lord. At What tiiup a saving change was wrought upon his 
mind we arc unable to tell. It is believed that, like the good Obadiah, he feared 
the Lord from his youth ; and probably, as in the case of many other pious persons 
who have enjoyed similar youthful advantages, the precious seed of divine truth, 
sown in infancy, took root in his heart, and grew up so imperceptibly and gradually, 
that he himself was not conscious of any great and sudden change. This is the 
more likely if his constitutional character he taken into account ; for he is known 
to have been quietly disposed in childhood, to have been rather soft and bashful in 
his manners, and have had no relish for the compqiny of the wild and wicked. In 
after life he was never heard to ullade to any particular time as the period of his 
conversion to Gir)d; and, indeed, he manifested, perhaps in ex^ss, what is under- 
stood to be a characteristic of the more deep-minded and th^ightful of Scottish 
Christians, extreme reserve on the subject of his secret exercises. Only one anec- 
dote is known of his early years which has any reference to youthful impressions, 
and which he was wont to relate with all the n^'ivete and point which distinguished 
his reminiscences of former days. While at the grammar school of Perth, a hoy of 
ver^ different dispositions from his own, a thoughtless and daring youth, into whose 
society, however, ho was sometimes thrown, having on one occasion been unexpect- 
edly worsted by him in one of their youthful ^jports, passionately struck him with 
such violence that, under the provocatita of the moment, he uttered something 
very much resemblittg an oath. The other, surprised by the novelty of such an 
ebullition from Ann, exclaimed with delight, ‘^That James Peddie was swearing 1 ” 
This, he said, was an arrow in his conscience, made him more earnest than usual 
that night in his prayers, and gave him such a horror for swearing, that he never 
afterwards was guilty of aught approaching to it. ” 

After pursuing^ bis juvenile, education at different schools in Perth, he 
entered the University of Edinburgh at the commencement of the winter 
session of 1775-76. His next step was to the Divinity Hall, then under 
the superintendence of the well known John Brown of Haddington. 
On tbe 6th of February 1782, he was licensed as a*preaeber, and after 
travelling in the capacity of probationer to different parts of the country, 
was in October of tUe same year, elected by “a scrimp majority” 
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minister of the congregation in Bristo-Stfeet, Edinburgh, over which he 
continued to preside till the day of his death. The circumstances under 
wliich he was elected, occasioned him some trouble at first ; but his firm- 
ness, righteousness and good temper, finally triumphed over all hostility, 
and enabled him to enjoy a pastorate of unusual length, without the 
occurrence of “ a solitary brawl.” He entered his rest on the morning of 
Saturday, the 11th October, 1845, in the 87th year of his age, and the 
63d of his ministry. His fimeral, which took place on the 17th, was 
attended by a great nmnber of ministers of all denominations, and drew 
an immense concourse of spectators. 

■ We subjoin a few passages from the interesting memoir before us. 

ANDREW SWANSTON. 

“ Mr Swanston was a son of the Rev. John Swanston, tho Synod’s professor of 

theology at Klinrossj an<l was n person of hl^li talent, of *most manticrs, 

and of fervent piety. Ile'was greatly and justly beloved. Br. Lawson is reported to 
have said, that “ next to Jonathan he believed him to be the most amiable man that 
ever lived.” lie was, however, sensitive and fickle in his opinions on some lesser 
points of doctrine. After being a preacher for some time in tlie Secession, he 
embraced the Independent views in church govcrnient, tli^n joined the Anti- 
Fsedobaptists, and finally, from some fuither change of opinion, left their communion, 
lie died a young man, with these words on his lips> “ All is well, all is well.” 
When Mr Brown, of Haddington, who was strongly atta^ied to him, heard of the 
event, he said, “ Andrew Swanston has found a church to his mind now.” , 

LIFE OP A SECESSION PREACHER IN 1782. 

“The life of a preacher in the Secession was in those days, still less than now, a 
life of ease. His journeys were uniformly performed on horseback, those accom- 
modations, which now render travelling so easy as well as’rnpid, being then unknown. 
We find from a jotting in one of his note-books, that during the first seven 
months of his appointments, he rode as many hundred miles. In some of the 
remoter stations connected with the Synod, tho accommodation provided for the 
preachers was rude in the extreme. When giving an account of his probationary 
tour in the north of Aberdeenshire, he said, wc remember, that he composed some 
of his discourses in a wTctched Jfovcl, assigned for his lodging, where the only 
aperture for admitting the light served the additional purpose of a vent for tlic 
smoke. But in those wild districts the people, though poor and untaught, were 
kind and hospitable after their fashion. And his happiness was secured by his 
heart being in his work.” ^ 

A MINISTER IN A FIX. 

“When the Rev. James M‘Gilchrisfof West Linton, who had been appointed to 
preside in the ordination of Mr. Peddie, was about to leave home for that purpose, 
the people in his neighbourhood, having, as it happened, generally embraced tho 
views of the minority who ^ere opposed to the settlement, he could find no one 
willing to furnish him with the means^f coijyeyancc. The duty assigned him had, 
therefore, to be discharged, in his absence, by another wh||;Was present, tho 
Rev. John Low of Biggar ; a man well qualified by his ready powers for an exigency 
of the kind.” 

DR. PEDDIE’S POPULARITY. 

“ This may be regarded as about the period when Mr. Peddie attained the zenith* 
of that very enviable kind of popularity ^s a minister which he so long enjoyed. 
Highly popular, in the vulgar sense of the expression, he never wRs ; he never was 
run after; never made the idol of a wondering and gaping crowd. His pulpit 
ministrations were too judicious to obtain for him such a distinction ; too remote 
from the extravagance, or exaggeration of sentiment and language, which is gener- 
ally found to characterise tke species of oratory to which we allude. But if popu- 
larity Consist in attracting. Sabbath after Sabbath, for year after year, the same 
immense audience of attentive and steady worshippers, who always felt satisfied 
that they never were better supplied wita sound, varieS. interesting, and useful 
religiotts instruction, than when he ministered to them, this most desirable popu- 
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larity m man ever enjoyed in higher measure then he. Nor was hi# popularity of 
" of that mctcor-like description, i^ich after blazing for a time upon the astonished 
gaze, rapidly wanes, and Anally sinhs Into obscurity. IB'or as long a period as 
perhaps any man ever did, he continued to preach with acceptance to^ the same 
people, whose fathers had called him, and whose children and grandchildren had 
grown up under him ; still retaining, amid the fluctuations of public opinion wd of 
ecclesiastical affairs, and the succession of distinguished men who^ appeared in the 
established and dissenting churches around, a firm hold upon their judgment and 
affections, and never entering the pulpit, but to the visible satisfaction of all those 
whom he was most concerned to please and to profit." 


A SORE EVIL AND A SURE REMEDY. 

(i^necied/y recommended to the attention o/ the Congregational Churches of Scotland at 

thin time.') 

** A service of a different kind mis devolved on Mr. Peddie by the Associate 
Synod in the year 1806 . Prior to that period, the congregations composing the 
cMBociation had been becoming lapiciijp'muro DtimerouS) ana accessions pouring in 

upon them from opposite extremities of the country. But while these tokens for 
good, and openings for the propagation of evangelical doctrine were hailed by the 
Synod with joy, it was observed, with some alarm, that fewer young men than hi 
former times, offered themselves as candidates for the ministry, and that of those 
who commenced the course of study which the church deemed requisite for the 
creditable discharge" of the ministerial duties, a greater proportion than in times 
past, went over to other denominations of Christians, or abandoned the work alto> 
gather for some secular employment. The consequences were becoming apparent 
in an increasing diflieulty of supplying those charges which were left vacant by death, 

• and of answeimg the new demands that were daily made upon them for a pure 
dispensation of the ordinances of the gospel. '^Vhe Synod, on inquiry, had reason to 
Apprehend that tlic growing aversioh, manifested on the part of young men to 
engage in the work of the ministry in Vneir communion, arose, in part, from the 
combined operation of two causes; the increased expense of education for the 
ministiy, and the greater disproportion, than in former times, betwixt the lirings 
. of -Secession ministers, and the station in society which they filled. They were ted, 
therefore, to conceive that one means of presenting the growth of the evil they 
J dejdored. and of bringing forward a regular supply of pastors, must lie in exciting 
the people to make a more liberal provision for the subsistence of their ministers. 
A committee was appointed, and an address drawn up by Mr. Feddio exposing the 
dangers that might accrue to the church, and urging the appropi iate remedy. This 
address was sectioned and published by the Synod under the title of “ Address of 
the Associate Synod to the people imdcr their charge, respecting the present scarcity 
of probationers, and the necessity of a more liberal x^ro vision for the supxHirt of 
ministers.'’ < 


LEOTURljrG. 

** In this hljThest, most useful, and most difficult department of public instruc- 
tion, Dr. Fcddie, from a very cai’ly period, was, admitted greatly to excel* 

‘‘No one who remarked the order, the fulness of illsrstration, the finished phrase- 
^ ology, and the historical skill displayed in tlvise lectures, would ever have imagined 
ithnt they were vdjQlly unwritten, liis custom, at the beginning of his minfstry, 

' was to compose fRl write them out with care. But in the course of evenAfow 
idonths after his settlement, this practice was partially abandoned ; until at lmi|^ 
fiistidlotisness, want of leisure, and, especially, experience of complete success in the 
art of speaking from premeditation, led him to dispense entirely with the use of 
>^writtqa ni^es in any form. There were manj years in which, as we believe,* ho ffid 
even jot the outline of a single lecture. Nor among his manuscripts' do there 
"’lemain more tht.n imperfect portions of a very few lectures, on partipiuar parts ‘of 
the sacred volume, to show that, after the first year of his ministry, he bn any.^ca- 
made preparation in this way for his public appearances. ' His loctuf^ on 
tqgethqir with a few delivered in the same course, on the Itdbk df'Diifii^, 
vte w ea^ception to the rale. Extempore speaking, however^ Was in his - 

— Jan^e^ with those b^ consequences which commion|.y jcesnltjj^o 
jdtfigenife in tjiat mode qf pulpit adurOss. Though not a. copious or niiei 
sodOlki, thetoft>r«, taking a protnifibnt shetre in ^dlscttMibns’ui'^^ 
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courts, and when risin(^ to speak iJitrey listened to with enf^mess, chie^ for the 
flake of his opinion, to a brief statement of which he ordinarily confined himsdft he 
yet possessed extemporaneous powers of a kind well suited to the pulpit, especially 
m exposition. We have no hesitation, indeed, in affirming, that, had his stated 
lectures been first written, and then delivered from memory, while retaining all 
their Incidncss of explanation, their excellent method, and their striking lessons of 
practical wisdom, they must have lost much of the liveliness, the naive expression, 
the point, animation, and fluency, and the dramatic interest which characterised 
them. In another point of light, however, it must be admitted to be matter of 
infinite regret that they were not secured by writing. For * it has been thought by 
many of his most inteiligent hearers, that had his lectures been written, as in his 
long ministry he expounded almost the entire volume of inspiration, they would 
have formed a more usefiil practical commentary than any that exists.’ 

“ His custom was, to take at one time neither so many verses as to reduce him 
to the necessity of making his discourse a mere running comment, nOV yet, on the 
other hand, so few, tia to convert it into a. scries of short sermons or essays on dif- 
ferent points. His general idea of a lecture was a practical commentary upon a 
passage of scripture, with as much criticism as is necessary to show the just inter- 
pretation, with such amplifications as may render it useful to ordinaiy hearers, and 
with such unity as shall sufficiently distinguish it from detached notes. His mode, 
of course, varied with the nature of the subject and the form of the passage ; but, 
whatever was the mode, he paid attention both to the jnesining of the separate 
phrases, and to that of the entire sentence ; and the connection of the thought in 
the mind of the writer was both attended to and stated. His first object was to 
bring out clearly the mind of the Spirit ; and then, haviftg explained the meaning, 
he looked round in all directions for the practical conclusions. He thought that 
lecturing, conducted in this manneg:, was an exercise admirably adapted to train the 
people to read the scriptures for themselves, and to reflect upon their meaning, 
lie thought also that it possessed this a(>antago among others, that it enabled the 
preacher to touch upon useful and necessary topics, which could not be introduced 
into a sermon without the appiearanco of an intention to stiikc at particular evils or 
persons, and of going out of the way to reach them ; but that practical lessons^ 
however specific, brought naturally out of the w'ord of inspiration as he went alona, 
fell upon the mind of the hearer with all the force of surprise, and with the foil 
authority of immediate divine injunction.** 


REVIVALS.— A LESSON FROM THE APOSTOLIC TIMES. 

• 

A GODLY and gifted ministry is a Idcssing for which a people cannot ho 
too grateful. Ministers of the gospel arc the appointed channels of 
spiritual blessings to a /allennvorfd. Through them and their ministra* 
tions, the Almighty is wont orcUnarilv to convey his grace, and impart 
salvation to a race of perishing sinnenf Where such a jninistry is found, 
there blessing of no common kind arc enjoyed. There the people are 
instructed, edified, Christianised, and sanctified. There souls are ronoweS 
and sins are forgiven. The removal of such a ministry is one of the 
greatest earthly evils that can befall a people, and is often spoken o^ in 
scripture, as ono of the most direful* results and surest ^idcnces of the 
divine displeasure. 

But the minister is not the master; the servant is not the lord; the 
ambassador *is not the sovereign; the preacher is not the ^viour. How- 
. ever«gifibed and godly, it is not the prerogative of thd pastor to bring 
lisht out of darkness good out of evil ; to bring tbo dead to life ; to 
t&e away tl^o heart qf stone, and give a heart of flesh ; to break, to melt, 
to mould anew the hardened heart; toVaeli away the stains of sin; to 
Nbw Sbrjes,— Yol. VII. . 
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regonQrato, sanoUfy apd aavo tlio soul, Noqq of ih^ tbipgg .c^h 
he do. Nono of thosei are ijaeluded in tiis prerogative. Kop^ of/ 
things arc re(][uircd of him, or are to be expected of him. He not pe 
charged with guilt, because he does not bring his hearers under aonviption, 
or convert those to whom he preaches, in all faithfulness, iiie word of 
God. ‘‘ The ministers of Christ,” says one, “ ought neither to bo deified, 
nor nullified; neither to be cried up, nor trodden down; we are not 
efficient causes, but only instrumental means of faitli.’’ 

Wliat wo design to bring before our readers, by these introduotory 
observations, miw be learned from the language of the great apostle to tho 
Corinthians: “Who, then, is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed, even as tho Lord gave to every man,” Tho church of 
whom this question was asked, was in a sad state when Paul addressed 
to them his first epistle. Preachers were more thought of than their 
preaching— tlian tho great truths wliich they proclaimed. Tea, apparently, 

the IVJ aster himself had less of their thoughts than the humble ministers 
whom ho had sent to them with his messages of moroy. When, one after 
another, these jircrehors came and addressed them, instead of receiving 
the word with nil readiness of mind, and going to tho Boriptures to learn 
whether* these men had spoken the mind of God, they seem to have been 
taken up with discussions respecting tho comparative merits of tho 
preachers themselves. 

They tad enjoyed tho ministry of such m'en as Paul, Peter, and Apollos. 
One had been particularly attractok by tho courtly manners and fervid 
oratory of tho moquent Apollos, and thought that such another preacher 
was nowhere to be found, and, perhaps, never would he. Another was 
inuoh more taken with the honest, plain-.^)okon, blunt and old-fashioned 
prea(*her of Capernaum, Simon Peter. While yet anotlicr was of tho 
opinion that Paul, diminutive as lie was in stature, weak as was his bodily 
presence, and feeble his mode of speaking, was on many accounts, and 
especially the cogency of his reasoning, and the skill of his logic, mjich 
tho most: dcsiVable ]n'eacher of the three. And these partisans had each 
their adherents, Tho whole church, almost, wore arranged under one or 
another of these divisions. Evciy man of them, instead of ranging liim- 
Bolf under tlio banner of Cliribt, Ino great Captain of salvation, was wont 
to say — “I am of Paxil,” — “I am of Apollos,” — or “I am of Cephas.” 
Thus they gloried in men rather than in tlicir Maker. 

What but spiritual loauness could ho expected in such a state of things? 
Tho work of God lainentaldy declined.* Tho church began to lose the 
savour of their first love, began to be cold, stupid, worldly, and contentions 
about matters of small moment. The spirit of God suspended his con- 
verting operations, and loft them to barren ordinances. Souls were 
eared for less tbon more speculations of-faith. Tho anxious of thCv 
awakened was no longer heard, and deep apathy, or bitter hostility, took 
possession of tfioir unconverted friends. Paganism revived, and.OhlFis- 
tianity dccUned. 

, It f equires but litUo stretch of imagination to bring before ns spme wti 
sn^d as the following, and to suppose that it may have oeerntj^k 
yorjntk a^ut this Ume: — A few of the members of the churcl^ai;^ 
tqgptW iiD^ the hoi^ of CUoo, where they were accustomed to 

ps X6pgum vofdup. Ihejr jqst dmi ^ 
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’fw^feavo r^ii^d to their homos. Orispus an'd Gaios^ Fottuhattis 
oi^df Ahhai^mk with a fo# others, yet remain. They are much dejected 
aAd spn^^M in their appearance, 

' Gains begins; “Bretnren, we have had a very thin meeting lo-night.” 

Yes,” replies' Orispus, “and a very cold one too. I wonder what can 
bn the cause of such a falling off.” 

** It is time to do something,” says Gains in return, “ to bring about a 
better state of things. It will not do to lot matters go on so. \Vc must 
have a revival.** 

^ “ Yes, indeed,” is the remark of Orispus; “wc sadly need another 
revival. Such another as wo had' a few years ago, would soon till our 
good sister's house again, as wo have scon it in other days, and put 
new life into us all. But how shall .wo got it? .That is the question. 
We are all agreed, I dare say, that wo stand very much in need of it just 

“Brethren,” says Fortunatus, after a short pause, “ I think I have hit 
upon the thing. You know what a great preacher Paul is; you have all 
often heard him for yourselves. You remember, with what wonderful 
skill he preached the word, and how it carried conviction to every heart. 
You, CtMUS, were one of nis converts, I belic\^. I remember when 
Gains and yourself received baptism at his hand. Now, let us send foi;, 
Paul to come and make us a visit, andwo shall soon have a revival.** 

“I am very much of your mind/' Orispus observes, “it is a happy 
thought. Do you suppose we can got him? IIow can wo ascertain? 

“WC can but try,” is the ready answer of Fortunatus; “wc shall be 
veiy likely to succeed. Corinth is a very important place, and nowhere 
else is he more needed.” 


I have no doubt a revival would relievo the church from its diffi- 
culties,” Gaius now remarks, “mid I have a great opinion of Paul’s 
preaching. It is, on some actounts, just the thing for our literary pcoplo 
here. And yet there are some things in his manner that jio not pleaso 
the higher ^ circles. Wc must try and roach them. Wc hav^ a largo 
church, it is true, but you are well aware that wo have pot many of the 
wise, the mighty, or the noble. We are mostly poor, and unable to give 
much. It would help us cxcecdlhgly if wo could get a few of the richer 
sort among us. It would be of great service, too, in giving us character 
among the people of thodtown.* Now I incline to think that wo must try 
and get Apollos to come and preach ipr us for a short time. If we can 
only get him, we shall succeed. Apollos you know is a splendid preacher, 
Thert is something vciy attractive in his mode of address. The people 
cah't 'help but like him. As soon as they hoar that there is a great 
|)i*eacher hero from Alcj^andria, and that it is none other than Apollos, 
they will he sure to como in crowds to hear him. And they are sure to 
b6 with him.” • ^ 

As Gkius was a man of much influence himself, and thoVealthiest man 
in the church, at whose house the servants of Christ always found a 
wOrty' Welcdme, his suggestion was regarded with great consideratibn. 
Brasftosythe chamberlain of the city, at once fell in with it, and was for* 

S a mb^seuger directly to the eloqueht Jow^with an urgent request* 
services.' ' Quartus, who had listened wifij much interest to the 
feebnded the pro|)osai<>n. Bdt Luciu)^ Jssbn, aiiiSoriiiaferi* 
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kinsmen of Paul, opposed it. 'They coiilA noi s^o ioV^ Wy one could 
think that Apollos was a greater preacher thap Paul, tlio great apostle. 
Tortius, also, was very partial to the Tarfeian divine, by whom he had 
been employed as an amanuensis. 

It soon became very evident that no agreement could be effected among 
them in respect to either of these two preachers. Thereupon Achaicus, 
who had continued silent until now, ventured to express his preference 
for Simon Peter. “ You know, brethren I ” said he, “ that Peter is the 
neatest revival preacher of the day. Was not ho the chief speaker on 
flie day of Pentecost ? Did you ever hear of a sermon that produced 
such an impression? If I mistake ndt, our brother Justus was at Jeru- 
salem on that occasion, and witnessed the wonderful scenes of that memor- 
able revival. Send now for Cephas, as Oapt. Cornelius did, and we shall 
have such a blessing as they had in Cesnrea. If Peter comes among us, 
you may be sure that it will stir up all Corinth, and Achaica too.” This 
proposition pleased Justus, and several of the sisters who were present, 
among whom Phebc, who had come up from Cenchrea to attend tne meet- 
ing, made bold to bxpress her assent to it. But the brethren who had 
previously spoken could not be moved. It sejpmed as if the three parties 
wore so determined on. having each his favourite preacher, that sooner 
.than have another, they would do without a revival. 

They wore about to separate without coming to any agreement, and 
with considerable coolness towards those who disagreed with their su^es- 
tions. Their kind hostess who had beard this altercation with no little 
grief, but had concealed her emotion, ventured now, though a woman of 
great diffidence, to suggest, that the proper course to obtain the blessing 
of a revival had not yet been named. ‘‘ My humble opinion is,” sho 
observed, “that wo have no need to send for any one of theso dis- 
tinguished servants of Christ. Instead of asking — ‘ Whom can wo get ? ’ 
— ^would it not bo better to look, each of us, into our own hearts, and get 
down in the dust before God, deploring our prido, contentions, and cold- 
ness ? Are we not looking more to the creature than to Him who alono 
can make us new creatures ? The Lord has not left us without tho 
preaching of the gospel. Stephanas, our worthy pastor, may not be as 
great a preacher as Paul or Apollos, add may not have been in as many 
revivals as Peter: but if we were all of us to put away our idols, and 
each of us take hold of tho work, doing® what we can in om* several 
spheres, and looking to otir JjoxtJi^ Jesus alone for help, I verily believe 
that he would soon baptize us anew with tho Holy Ghost.” 

After a brief pause, in which the whole company appeared to bo much 
affected. Gains proposed that, late as it was, they should have another 
Reason of prayer before they separated. At the word, they all fell on 
their knees, and one affccr another wept before God. A few weeks after- 
wards, tidings /'ame to Ephesus, that there was a great revival of religion 
Ht Corinth.-^i\rsto York Evangelist) 
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TO A YOUNG JiADY ilAMED MARY. 

John xi. 28. tiukc x. 41, 42. 


Mart ! os thou hast tho name, 

May’st thou hare fhe temper holy, 

Of that kind and gentle one, 

Who in spirit meek and lowly, * 

Knew no more delightful seat. 

Than she found at Jesus' feet. 

Costly oil with spices sweet 
Poured she on these blessed feet. 

Knowing not, *twas preparation 
Por their cruel lnccrcJ:ion,^ 

By each bloody nail. 

Thinking not of separation, 

Looking not for desolation, 

Calvary's cross and lamentation. 

And the mocking Jews' “All hail !’* 
• 

Thou canst not like her be honoured. 

Thus upon thy Lord to wait j ^ 
Clothed m awful majesty 
Now he sits, a king in state ; 
lie has dicd,»aud Ihxs and reigns 
High o'er death and all its pains. 

But if thou w lit listen cdlmly, 

Thou may’st liear a sweet voice saying, 
“Mary, lise,” the master callcth, 

Wond'iing at thy long delaying. 

Wilt not thou, with willing feet 
llun thy loving Lord to meet ? 

Pray to God and he will guide thee, 

Let no evil thing betide tlicc, 

Sooth thy sorrow, say, “ be cheerful, 

Be not anxious ; be not fearful, 

Troubled about man^ things.” 

Even whcic all was desolation, 

Grief and deepest tribulation. 

Sweetest peace and consolation, 

His gpod Spiiit brings. 

• 

Bo not of this Tforld’s|oys heedful, 

There is but one good thing needinl. 

Pray and w'atch, 

And watch and pray, 

Pray by night. 

And pray by day. 

Pray for a believing heart, 

Till tho Holy SpiHt say, 

“ Mary hath chosen that good part 
Which shall not be ta'cn away.” U. U. 



OATnEBRA.” ^ ? 

Tub remarks \srliioli we offered in our last Number upon the question, of 
the opening of the railway between Edinburgh and Glasgow on Sabbath, 
socm to have excited some stir, and have certainly led to our rGeolying 
some censure. This latter was perhaps to bo expected from the excited 
state of parties^ and fi'om the circumstanco that our observations were 
not oalciuatcd to plcuBo cither side iu the ceulroycrsy. havo iiol, 
however, seen any thing to shake our confidence in the soundness of the 
principles wo attempted to advocate. On the contrary, when we see how 
and at the same timo how feeble, our critics have shown themselves, 
wo have been the more confirmed in the notion, that tho ground wo have 
assumed is about the right one. • 

We had no intention of reverting to the subject, and assuredly wo do 
not mean to enter into any controversy upon it ; indeed, as yet, our critics 
have not boon kind enough to give us even a hare bone to contend about, 
liowever they may have tried to lay an oaken staff across our shoulders, 
Eut as tho views wo expressed have been cither grossly inisreprcsentcd 
in certain quarters, or completely misunderstood, wo must, in justice to 
onrsolves and our position, endeavour briefly to rescue our statemouts out 
of tho hands of such Philistines. 

Chief among the Unfair is tlie Editor of 'tho Glasgow Exmnincr, All 
through his remarks upon us, ho blvidcrs and misrepresents a])parcntly 
as if ho wore used to it. First, in reply to our argument, that to violate 
a public right on private grounds is immoral, ho says, The writer seems 
not to he aware that he is using a two-edged argument. The former 
directors put on tho trains for private reasons, and tho present have 
I'emovcd the:^ for tho same.” Wc confess we were not aware of any two- 
edgedness ih^oiu: ar^iment; and even now we cannot see that it is sharp 
but on our side. Sharp enough there, however, for our critic to cut his 
fingers by ! His reasoning is this: The former directors found it for 
their private interest to administer a public right; therefore, the present 
dilators are justified in abolishing for private reasons that right. liare 
logic this! On the same principle one might argue thus, — The city of 
Gla^ow has a right to be represented by two members in Parliament ; 
Messrs. Dennistoun and Oswald find it foij private reasons desirable to, 
administer that right ; therefore, for private reasolis, these two gentlcmoii 
(supposing they had the power) nn^ abdiish that right, and deprive the 
City of its representatives. How do our friends in the west relish' this? 
Not very wep, wo suppose ; hut such seems a fair conclusion from the 
now light which tho Examiner has shed forth among them. j " 

• The fallacy of^ tho Examiner^ sxQQBomiig lies iu this: — ^ho has assumed, 
that the public right referred to was ^ crecUed by the act of the .directors 
who consented to administer it — an assumption so manifestly fals,0|* that! 
we wonder he could reason on it for it a moment. . , , , 

■jThe EoMminer proceeds thus, — Almost all public claims m^o^-deter-'; 
by private interest.” This is true in one sense, but not thot 
sen^ ID; which the Examiner takes it. It is true that the public .epmo ito 
posset: a right of usagi^ from its being found for tho private^ interGstr.pf. 
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each individual that that right enjoyed; but how this entitles 

a servant of the public to take away that right because it docs not suit 
his convenience that the public should longer enjoy it, we cannot see. 
The Examirm^s reasoning, to hold good logically, should rest on some 
SUiiih ]pf6(poatioh as this, — Public claims are determined by the interest 
those |)arties who havo the power of conceding or alienating these 
claims;'* in other words, that might determines right. We had thought 
Such a doctrine as this exploded long ago. The Editor of the Examiner 
has surely been taking lessons from the Duke of Leeds, the illustrious 
shutter-up of the Highland passes. The principle of both is the same. 

We are charged by the Examiner with uttering what is “ unmanly 
and unchristian,^ because we have, as he says, affirmed that commerce 
and cntcr[>riBe must bo left to infidelity.” We are not awaro of having 
cither said or insinuated any thing so foolish. What wc said was, that 
such a monopoly as the Edinburgh a\id Glasgow* railway did not appear 
to us capable of being managed on strictly Christian principles. Wc said 
nothing of commerce in general; our remark was confined to the parti- 
cular species of commerce denominated monopoly. The distinction seems 
obvious enough, but it is one which the Editor of the* Examiner will not 
or cannot make. With him genus and species arc “all one. Wore one to 
say, It is unchristian to traffic in slaves,” the Editor of the Examiner 
would hold it as equivalent to saying, “ It is unclfristian to traffic at all.” 

That monopoly is unchristian, is a position fairly^ admitting of debate^ 
and we should bo glad to sec it calmly and rationally discussed as a 
question in Christian ethics. Our^wn views havo been adopted after 
some deliberation, and not without the sacrifice of some worldly advantage 
to them. If they are unsound, wc shall readily abandon them. Diit 
their unsoundnc>ss must be proved by argiunont, not inculcated by rudely 
abusing them as “ unmanly and unchristian.” 

The last remark of the Editor of the Examiner which we shall notice 
is the foDowing; — , 

“ Wc arc unable to see the consistency of this article with itself. The latter part 
gives the lie to the former. The beginning asserts that the public* liav» a right to 
railway conveyance on Sabbath, and the latter holds that to give such m^ns of 
locomotion is a sin. We fear the author is falling into the old reasoning that what 
i$ logically false may he theologicalljr true.” 

The confusion hero is all in the Examiners own mind. What he means 
by the last sentence, wo canngt pretend to understand; our reading has 
not yet made us acquainted with the strange old reasoners to whom he 
refers ; nor can we comprehend what Meas they could attach to the pro- 
position he has ascribed to them. As for us we beg earnestly ho will 
givh himself no painful anxiety about us ; lot him repress his fears and 
calm his terrors ; wo shall take particular caro of falling into any such 
datk bole as ho has kindly pointed out to us. • 

The Editor of tbo Examiner would fain pass for a ^eat logician; but 
hfo 'Scems incapable of making the commonest distinctionsi In speaking' 
of the right of the public to nave withm their reach a vehicle of convey- 
aiiOe betweeti Edinburgh and Glasgow on Sabbath, wc took care to state 
thut^wo did not regard this as a moral right, but only as a “ri^t of usage.*^ 
Now Purely thOro is no inconsistency — ^no <»lie” (to use the gracefrd Ian- 
^ago ‘Of the Eieaminer^') in saying that a right of tysage may b^ morally, so; 
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ifiipropor iliai no Ohristian can adininj^tcT it# Did tile 

ntrm hear of legal rights being moral woags ? Has ho yet to ^rn that^ 
a ri^t of usage may be a crud iniquity 1 Has he now for the , first' 
to be told that many things which the world esteems neecss^ and lawfl(il> 
are in the right of ^dy and tried by the standard of his will> abominable 
and sinful ? Had he ddy pondered these very plain distinctions, ho ^oUld 
not, we think, have found any diflSculty in seeing the perfect consistency 
of our article. Of our two positions, the one is, that the public have a 
right of usage, which individuals may not, for private reasons of their own, 
set aside; and the other is, that this right of usage is in the case in 
question, so opposed to the law of Ood^ tlmt no mau who makcc thlitldW 
his rule, can consistently avail himself of this right, or be instrumental in 
administering it for otiicrs. AYhero is the inconsistency of theso two ? 

Leaving ‘the Examiner we turn for a little to the Glasgow AvguSy in the 
Number of which for tlFe 15th of Fohniary, appear some stricturos ujwii 
our remarks on the subject of the railway. Of these wc have no com- 
plaint to make ; save that tho writer, departing from tho acknowledged 
oti^uetto among literary men, has chosen to ascribe the article to a certain 
individual to whom^hc refers by name. To this we attach little impor- 
tance ; only we think that the rule which this writer has violated has its 
uses, and ought to be preserved on tho same ground as a similar usage is 
preserved in the House 'of Commons and at the bar, whore no person is 
uUowod to refer to his opponent by name. 

Keeping to our resolution of simply explaining what seems to have been 
misunderstood, there are only two thaags in this paper to which wo shall 
refer. 1, Tho writer cannot understand how wo should “rejoice at tho 
result of what we deem tho erroneous conduct of the directors,” and tells 
us ^thfit this is to him “ so puzzling, so curious, if not comical,” that ho 
tlfijoks Uo must have misunderstood us. Now ho has not misunderstood 
us, but ho seems to liavo thorouglily failed to porceivo the justice of our 
remarks. What there is “ puzzling, curious, or comical” in saying that wo 
rojpicc iu a remit whilst wo disai)prove of the means by which it has been 
obt^mcd„wc cannot divine. Such things, we had imagined, occur every day ; 
nay so common is it for a good end to bo brought about by bad means, that 
a certain class ofnnoralists have tried to remove tho discrepancy between 
the good and tho bad, by the dangerous .urinciplo that tho end sanctifies 
the means. Wc should like to know how our critic acts in such eases. 
Does he hold by the Jesuit maxim? or docs he revei-so their process and 
judge that the means defile tho end ? One or other of those he must do ; 
or ho must take our gi'ound and benguilty of tho “ puzzling, curious, and 
coimcaV oourso of sometimes rejoicing in an end as good and desirable, . 
whilst ho condemns the meaas and motives of tho parties bv whom it has 
been brought to pass. On a little rofiection, ho will we think coneludo' 
tl'at this lost is the only sound course of tho three. 

2. The writer in the Argus says : — 
o 

“X cannot refrain from expressing the surprise 1 felt when reading 
Doctor's concluding remark and advice to Christian men, — * Our humble bui .firm 
advioe to them is, to have nothing to do cither as proprietors or directdr^Avifh' 
su^.eusoaring modes of vesting capita!.’ Is it then wrong to invest ttaon^ in 
railfrajr stock because trains arc allowed to run on Sundays? If so. thieu H would 
to he Y 9 iy wrong tQ;cncour<^o them by ever travelling by 
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it ea» ^saSbly be avoide^^ Such a eomclasion ie 
lmgi^sp.;fla*^g.^^ati]^j9fipnot help doubting ita soundness; for if it>bOi^otm^i 
then it ^^ydula fpUow J^bat no, Christian man qould become a minister of state,. 
oi^'Tiilei^^ao inatiy thin^ such hs that of paying men to preach false aoct'rlbes. * 
wKl^b'tib ‘Ghrisiiati'C«tt apptoreof;— no Christian could be a magistrate for Sun'IlaP^ 
redebna^nb Cbristian' Cbuld connect himself with a board of road timstccd, seeih^^- 
thafe .pse of' turnpike roads is greatly abused on Sundays by trarellers ion. 
bu^ipc^.or on pleasure, of whom there are at least fifty for evei-y one who requires 
to* travel from necessity. In short the Rev. Doctor s advice would, it acted upon 
to its' fiill extent, drive Christians out of all public situations, and leave the 
intoresta of society in the hands of irreligious tnen.” 


On tWs we have to oteerye,-^!. That we object altogether to the 

principle on which this reasoning proceeds ; viz., that the truth of ethical 
precepts may bo determined by the consequences to which tho application 
of them woiild lead. Such a principle tvo regard as altogether unsound 
and dangerous. Moral truth is deterfnined by the standard of morals ; 
and if the application of it in any given caso load to inconvenience, the 
thing thereby proved is not that tho moral principle is unsound, but that 
souietimos good morals and immediate apparent advantages do not go 
together. ' It may no doubt be sometimes very inconvenient for honest 
men to leave all the thieving in tho world to rogues ; but that docs not 
prove' that the law wliich denounces thieving is unsound ; it only proves 
that to be honest one must sometimes sacrifice* an apparent worldly 
advantage. 2. Wc do not see bow from the assertion that it is wrong to* 
invest money in a railway which is used on Sabbath, it follows, that it 
is wrong to travel on such railway,^ during the week. The two cases 
appear to us totally <iistinct. Tn tho one case we become partners in a 
concern which traffics on the Lord’s day; in the other we simply Usqf a 
conveyance for a very lawful purpose. It is tme that conveyance may ' 
be used for other purposes which are not lawful ; but with that wc haVb' 
nothing to do. We arc responsible for what we actually do ; not for wbafc'^ 
the persons we employ may dp at another time when wo arc not present, 
and when wo have not the least connection with them. But it is said, By 
going with them on a week day you encourage them.” liJnfiou^o theih 
—to what ? To run also on the Sabbath ? By no moans. This wore 
indeed “ puzzling, curious, and comical” morality. Wo* encourage them 
to do what wo pay them for doing, and no more. To hold that 
encouraging them to do what is lawful, we become responsible for rtW thenr 
deeds, is most monstrous. John Nokes makes very good shoes, but John 
Nokes gets drunk and Cents bis^wifo. Are we to bo told that becauso ' 
We encourage John to make sho*es by * purchasing them of him, we also 
CQcb^ui^o him to beat his wife, though it may be with our money he gets 
drunk cnou^ to do it? There is a quack doctor of the name of Cockle, , 
who ’sells axttibilious pills, and who advertised lately that he had bdoa*, 
greatly instrumental in promoting the ends of justice, by tho good e'^eetSi ' 
of his pills on the Bight Honourable the Chief Justice of the CdmmOn 
Plc^; whereupon the said Chief Justice declared from Ills place^t t^t 
ho hid npver Swallowed one of Cockle’s drugs. Now, it is cleair frdni tliis, 
a roguQ,who does not stick by tho truth ; but with aJl tbiS> 
hid be good pills, and we do not see. why wo should not 'ifise the^ 

she^d WO’ &el inolinod. It would really be a hard case were oho .tp 
foi^idden te swnllow a nasty drug unloss one Was satisfied the moral ' 
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of tho apoihocaiy trhg ^^bmpoaod it. id 

"qu^pc(^:v]biQ& iHo writer in tbe Argus\&a dedtioeairm out po>tdd^'#e/^j^ 
of thorn nnheaitatinglyy valleatU quantum^ In ohr vidw* bo ffur aaihoy mm ^ 
shown to be cases in point, they only furnish fk^esh iUostrations of 4iho"do^ 
trine, that there are many things which a Christian oan^ot, In OdiBiste)^ 
with his princmles, be, or do. llie reasoning of pur oritio here apjffeaifs to 
us most marvellous. He asserts, for instance, that certain parts.oi a, piiWp 
minister’s duties in this country are such as no Christian can approve of; ’’ 
and yet ho contends that a Christian may consistently be prime minister 
and do those very things 5 that is, that it is consistent with Christianity 
for a man to do what no Christian can approve of. Wo trust there 
are few Christians by whom such a doctrine as this will be ombraood. It 
oarrlos Its^own oondomnatioil OH it8 front. Whether the writer’s remark 
applies to ordinaiy magistrates and to road trustees, or not, wo have not 
time to stojj to discus^. Our opinion is that it does not — that there is 
nothing in the duties of those functionaries necessarily unchristian. If, 
however, it should be shown that there is, the conclusion which would 
logitimatfdy follow, would not bo that our principle is wrong, but that it 
applies to magistxTites and road trustees as well as to tho managers and 
partners of a railway* monopoly. 

"NOTICES OP BOOKS. 

Tiie Trm End of Education, and the hint to the authoress that a little niton- 
Mcciiis^ Adapted to it : in a Series 0 / tion to correctness of stylo would bo an 
Eamiiiar JUtiers to a lAdy enterinQ on improvement. A certain license, it is 
die duties 0 / her profession as I^ivate true, is allowed to epistolary cotnposl- 
Governess. By Margaret Thomley. tion, but this she rather goes bcyoud« 

' 12mo. pp. 342. Edinburgh: T. & T. Eor instance, in a letter on Language, 
Clark. 1846. and which contains an cm])hatic recozn-* 

Wi have perused this hook with much mendntion of English Grammar, one is 
aatisfitetiort. After all that has been ^wdly prepared for such slips as thp 
wi-ittcn on the subject of education, wo following: “ How naturally the high, 
have found in it much that we think cn- of hyperbole and flondity (1) 

titles it to tho cyircful perusal even of the which characterizes the languages of the 
most expieiieiiced instructors of youth, gi'cat nations of the cast, accords, &c, 
W. have been struck with the mingled P-. 20. And sg^n: “ 1 here are fev 
sa^city, good sense, liberal feeling, large sciences . , . which , . .ts, d-c. ihid, 
reileetion, genuine piety, and extensive Comfortable Words for Christian Pments 
Hcquaintanco with both the theory and bereaved of Little Children. By John, 

the practice of education, which it Brown, D.D., Edinburgh. 12ino. pp. 

throughout displays. It is the proditc- 107^ W.piiphant & Sons. 1846. 
tion of A cultivated mind, which has It docs not always happen that words 
viewed the subject of education in all itj of tomfort addressed to the bereaved, ore 
bearings, and tested philosophic prin* ** sound words and when -this Is the^. 
ciples of teaching by practical results, case, it is of necessity impoasiblo thou . 
Wo commend it to all governesses, tutors, they can prove really And pi^maaontly . 
and schoolmasters s and not less to all comfortable words." That wbich xostsi* 

parents and ^lardians of the young, on % false and vain foundation can ineyec. 

They will find m it much that, wo believe, meet a real calamity, and assnage a real ' 
thdy win regard Jts serviceable to them ' grief, except in appearance^ ahd .detur^ 
in their as instructors; and they sivoly. How important, tiieo, ith^' ho ' 
will' hot be disgusted by any of that cant, who would speak comfortably natb ^ 
pSfdiikitTy, and nonsense, wnich too often mourner should bo himself ’ rff a atiiribe<' 
chiacipc$trise books on the subject of instructed into tho kingdom of iGcfdv' r ^ 
edttcation.' It is tho work of a pious, To no class of the bereaVed;>'pochap8^> 
tbeughtfhl, learned; yet tsoman/y woman, has it more foequestlytiiappoticri to. bo 
^Before thii work wo Would addressed in other words' tbattritbdae.: 





uECn* vU Xllia oui^jCLib biiiMf^o iiayu 

iitia Wtil^ii by ai^n calling them- 
selyea divkei^ which have bo dmnity in 
th^^^¥id.]niluch havo on^ ttihdod those 
wJiQnx„t^ey were designed to comfort. 
From such “ miserable comforters” the 
wohnded spirit turns aside, taught by the 
very' instinct of its grieving to seek a 
sounder and more solid consolation. In 
the volume now before us, wo rejoice to 
say, such may bo found. It is a pre- 
cious little tractate,— foil of sound theo- 
logy) mature oeutimeut) and moral sen- 
sibility — rich in experimental piety, and 
fragrant witli the fruits of a meek and 
chastened spirit. It consists of three 
discourses, delivered by the author shortly 
after he had experienced the trial under 
which ho endeavours here to comfort 
others. Wc cordially recommend it to 
nil bereaved parents, as setting before 
them the only tmo and lasting balm for 
the wound under which they huA c been 
culled to smart. 


Memoir of (lie Late Mrs, Ann Johnstony 
WUlow Parhy Greenock, Second Edi- 
tion. I**, 8 VO. pp. 1G8. Edinburgh ; W. 
Oliphant & Sons. 1846. 

Tfirs is a gracefully-written, instruc- 
tive, and touching chronicle of one whose 
name deserves to be remembered for her 
piety, her nmiablcncss, and her good 
dced‘t. Wc can say nothing in com- 
mendation of it more likely to impress 
our renders, than is snid in the folfowlng 
passage, written after perusing it in 
manuscript, by one who has himself since 
then followed the subject of “ into the 
palace”: — “I have read it,” wrote the 
late 3Ir. Heugh to the author, “ with 
many tears — tears of joy and dcliglft. 
You hod an excellent subject prepared 
for you by the grace of G(^d; and the 
delineation of it has led you to pour 
forth cxnberantly your mind and heaft. 
She was itidecd a daughter of *tho king,’ 
nil glorious within — her clothing of 
wrought gold. The king himself greatly 
desir^ her beauty. No wonder tliat 
you* who BOW it so much admired i^so 
highly ; and now she has been brought 
with gladness and rejoicing into the 
king’s ‘ palace whither, you, os one of her 
maty; companions, are to follow her. You 
tliought much* of the daughter here ; 
you tvUl tliink stm more of her there ; 
bntinibst orall of the King himself, np- 
pearing in hia matchless beauty, in tho 
landafarom” ’ 


The QhUg^iqnsqftl^ M 

a^lSeries o/Tjscturea to Young Men, iBy 
Gardiner Sprihg, D-tl.,' NmV 
12mo, pp. 320, Olasgow; 'ColfintF. 
1846 . ^ 

Ik this volume tho able and excellent 
author shovrs, in fourteen Lectures, the 
benefits wlilch the Bible bos conferred 
upon the literature, the legislation, the 
- social and moral interests, and the reli- 
gions opinions and prospects of the race. 
The results of extensive reading are 
condensed into a short space, and a vast 
body of valuable information and reason- 
ing set fortli in a perspicuous and attrac- 
tive stylo. It is a work of high valnc ; 
and wc trust it will find its way into tho 
hands of not a few of our reading and 
intelligent youth. We hail it as pre- 
eminently a book for the times, — times 
when in that eager quest after know- 
ledge which marks all classes of tho 
community, there seems a growing dan- 
ger of their forgefting the Book, and 
ungratefully turning aside from that 
instructor to whoso precious itiilucTico 
all that is good, noble, and hoiieful in 
the present aspects of society is to bo* 
traced. — Four Essays are appended to 
the Lectures, also from the pen of Dr. 
Spring. TJioir subjects arc, the Internal 
Evidences of Christianity; tho Church 
in the Wilderness ; the Useful Christian ; 
and l^loral Gradations. 

Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical, . 
the late Ucv. James Jeflrey, Gvee-. 
nock. With a Memoir of his 
12mo, pp. Ixvi. 338. Edinburgh.: 
Olqibant & Sons. 1846. 

Tub late Mr. Jeffrey was much Esteemed' 
during his residence first at Musaelburgk: 
and afterwards at G»ciioek, as an elo- 
quent and instructive preadier ; and his 
early death was deeply deplored by 
multitudes beyond tho circle of that 
denomination (the liclieQ of which he 
was a minister. We have perused Avith 
much interest, the sermons in the vol- 
ume before us. They fully sustain the 
reputation of their lamented author. 
Replete with evangelical truth, they are ' 
characterised also by much vigorotui. 
thinking, holy feeling, and eloquent- 
appeal. They are eighteen in number, 
*and afford, in the verify of thek sub- 
jects, an interesting specimen of the 
author’s general pmpit efforts. The 
Memoir prefixed is from the pen of Mr.i t 
Brooks, a young minister whg enjoyed 
]^Ir. Jeffrey's intimate acquaintance^ It ^ 
is welt executed, and cannot bo rcad*t 
evdn by one Aitirely. a adcaiiger to 4ls 
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fidbject, without awakening towards his 
memory a deep feeling of respect. * 

TTie Forgiveness of Sin^ and the PossiJbUit^ 
^ attaining a Personal Assurance of U, 

' By the liev» T. Bast, Birmingham* 
8vO| pp. viii. 185» Glasgow: Mac- 
Lchoso, 1847. 

This little book smacks richly of the 
iinc old puritan theology of England* 
It is the production of a vigorous inind,^ 
familiar with books, and much expe- 
rlenoed in the ways of men, and the 
religious csorelscs of Uifl'erent claves 

of hearers of the gospel. Few topics of 
practical divinity approach in interest 
that to the elucidation of whicli it is 
devoted; and no questions meet those 
whose business it is to pxcss the inters 
ests of tlic soul upon their fcllow-mcn, 
more frequently than those which it 
professes to answer. How may sin bo 
forgiven? How may I know that my 
sins are forgiven ? These are questions of 
the deepest moment, and the most press- 
ing urgency ; and os one prime design 
of all preaching is to bvi^g men to put 
these questions, and to answer them 
Vjlcnrly, intelligibly, and truly, when put, 
uo task con bo more important than 
that which aims at the just settlement 
of the principles on wliich such answer- 
ing must proceed. To this task Mr. 
East has here addressed liimsclf; and 
tliat in a manner which entitles him, we 
think, to the. gi'atitudc and applause of 
the cburclu 

. . After a short introduction, the author 
'discusses the follow'ing points : — 1 . The 
theory of redemption defective, unless 
provision;.hc made to convey to believers 
in Christ a knowledge that their sins 
are forgiven, and that their salvation is 
absolutely certain. 2. How a know- 
Jedgo of the forgiveness of sin is acquired 
and sustained, and what is its practical 
tendency. 3. The charge brought against 
those who profess to have attained, or 
who are labouring to attain this know- 
ledge, examined and repelled. 

> In the conclusion the author addresses 
a series of suitable and pointed appeals 
tO), 1» Those who possess a knowledge 
of the remission of their sins ; 2. those 
Who admit the possibility of attaining 
•such knowledge, but who have not yet 
attained it ; anc|f3. those professors who 
Athink'tbat BO one, during his residence 
iOlljeartb) can attain this knowledge. 

not use mere words of eoidso 
yrb.flfty, that wo eariKsatly reepm- 
^cbd,>itlil9.J^k)jt<> our readers., We 
ATdtslRiejilr^ ftxixipus H .sl)puli.,be 
l^ru^.by 


Christians of all classes, and especmlfy 
by ministers. It speaks to some of the 
Agitated questions of the day in terms 
alike removed from that iron-bound 
dogmatism which . cpgi^derA^ ^^pspejn- 
dency,and thirt ciwq and fana- 

ticism which fosters spiritual nr^, ’car- 
nal dependence, and unhallowea '^ccuri^y, 

Piihnt Studies! or Aids to PreachiHig and 
meditation. By John Stylos, 
Second Series. 12ino, pp. 232. Lon^ 

cion: Ward & Co> 

This volume contains thirty-nine out- 
lines of Sermons. These ore of various 
degrees of merit; but for the most part 
display considerable skill in the map- 
ping out of subjects for discourse. The 
sentiments arc distinctly erangelieol 
throngboiit ; and in one or' two of the 
longer sketches some fine pOfisa^s oc- 
cur. To those who find it m advantage 
to employ such “Aids,” wo can confi- 
dently ^ recommend the vofumey though 
we harHly think the outlines it contains 
sufficiently textual for our Scottish taste. 
An advice given to yonng 8hopkcepci*s 
often is, “ Stick to your shop, and your 
shop will stick to you.” We would say 
the same to a preacher concerning his 
text, — “Keep by yonr text, and your 
text will keep by you.” No preacher 
comes sooner to poverty than ho w'^ho 
merely makes his text a sort of sign- 
board to let people know in general 
what he is about. 

The Mosaic Creation viewed in the Light 
M Modern Geology, By George Wight. 
Bra.' 8vo. pp. XX. 256. Glasgow: J. 
MaCLcliosc. 164G. 

We have only at present space to an- 
nounce tills work to our readers, and 
very earnestly to co\nmend it to their 
perusal. We hope soon to furnish a 
inbrc lengthened notice of it. ' 

The Christian Philosopher: or the Connec- 
iiofi of Ss^i^nce and Philosophy with 
Jieligwn. By Thomas l>ick, TjE.T). 
New edition, revised, correctcjd, an4 
greatly enlarged. Vol. I, 12inQ. pp. 
314. Glasgow; W. Collins., 
Standard books are not to be 4rey|lei7,Q^ 
and need not to be recommf^uded., $ueh 
a book is Dr, Dick's Christi^' f }nIo|Spr 
pber, a new edition of. wtic^i js ^pw 
before us. It is a book which > 
read, and which is worthy of 
circulation it has enjoyed 
America. Wehayeoiriy.t6'^,tli)Bf;,t|^ 
present edition, besides 
In, jts contonte. 

is^ifiercd at a chcaper rate,t;]c^;.us.^f* 

defiBSSjw?..-. 1 ‘Viui.-jM 
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T.J^'bEN6I)(ll^At^ONAt flTTELMCENOB. 
— OltDtWAWbvsA-l. Mr. Jame4 Hoavie, 
ovRr tub CttuutJu in Nairn. — Mr. 
Jnm'c'?' H<nvic, late of the Theological 
Academy^ Glasgow, having received and 
aoceptcu an unanimous call from the 
clmrcli in Nairn to take the pastoral 
ovcrdi^^lit of them in the L01U5 the 

2lMt January was the day appointed for 
hi^ ordination. 

On the evening of Wednesday the 
SOiJ^ in accordance with the anticipated 
services of the following day, the church 
held a meeting for prayer — at which, Mr. 
Munro from Knockando, and Mr. McNeil 
from iElgin, were present, took part in 
the exercises and gave an address. 

Public wor**hip commenced on the 
forenoon of Thursday 2 1st, precisely at 
cleveiR Mr. McNeil began the Services 
of the day by praise, reading select and 
appropriate portions of scrij)turc^ relative 
to the pastoral clioructcr, qualifications 
and duties, Sec. dc. ; and after prayer and 
praise, delivered an introductory dis- 
course founded on 1 Peter ii. 5: — “Ye 
al^o ns lively stones, arc built up an 
spiritual house, an holy priesthood,’’ &c. 
&c. Prom wliieh lie attempted brioily 
to sketch the constitution and character 
of a gospel church, under the emblem of 
an house, touching upon the nature of the 
house — the character of the mnteriuh — 
the union and tonsoUdation of ihe^fabiic 
— the plan — the rule — the modJ, hy 
which the structure ought to be reared 
— the and privilege of the inmates, 

** a holy priesthood”— and the functions 
of the family “to offer up spiiitual sacri- 
fices, acceptable tp God by J esus Chri.rf.” 

After priu'cr and praise, on the close 
of the introductory discourse, Mr. Munro, 
as i9 usual on these occnsimis, proposed 
a series of solemn qnestions to the pastor 
elect, to which he gave, though concise, 
yet clear, and very satisfactory replies. 

The doctrinal statements were clearly 
eoifj^lv^d, accurately expressed, and 
Ihste^ed to with deep attention, and w o 
bdlevc >vith very general satisfacAon. 
^ He witnessed a good confession before 
^witnesses.** Mr. Kennedy from 
jCnVemdss, ofiered up the ordination 
pifajrisr — ^whei\ the 3 ronng pastor was 
^mmended to^the grace' &nd guidance 
pf thb'Glreat of the Church, by the 
on of' hands,” of the pas^gv 

Mr. Hill from delivered it 


most affectionate and impressive charge 
to the pastor, from 2 Timothy iv. 5,— • 
“Make full proof of thy ministry” — in 
wdiich the nalme, duties, dijficultus, and 
encouragements of the Christian ministry, 
were brought out, with considerable 
specialty of detail, and were enforced 

with the feelings of a fatbci-j and the 
afiectionato sympathies of a brother, upon 
the mind of the young pastor. Mr. 
Alexander Dewar of Avoch, aderwards 
addressed the cliurch on the duties which 
they owe to the pastor of their choice, 
iitinr Phil. ii. ^9 : “ Receive him there- 
fore in the ].iOrd with all gladness; and 
hold such in reputation.** His address 
to the flock was the voice of years, and 
of long experience iu the pastoral office. 
Tt w'as comprchci^i\c in its range of 
remark, catholic in its spirit, familiar 
in its st^le, and practical in its character. 

Mr. Munrew preached an able and 
animated sermon in the evening from 
Isaiah xlix. 17: — “Thy children slialf 
make haste.” The entire services of the 
^day were deeply interesting, and well 
sustained throughout. Sundry cliristian 
friends from Inverness, Avoch, and Elgin, 
were present on this occasion. It was 
like a spiritual banquet to tlic brother- 
hood, and a season of quickening and 
refreshing to the clmich. Mr Kennedy 
of Inverness remained over the following 
Sabbath— preached in the forenoon and 
Cloning, and introduced Mr. Howie to 
his new charge. It is •our Jjiope and 
prayer, that the union so recently fvitued 
and rccogni«^cd between the pastor and 
the flock in Nairn, may prove permanent 
and profitable to both, for many years 
to come — tlmt it may be succeeded and 
sanctioned by the divine blessing — and 
that “Walking in the fear of the Lord, 
and comfort of the Holy Ghost, they 
may be edified and multiplied.*' 

2. Mr, Alexander Fraser. — Mr. 
Thomson, late pastor of the church in 
Nilc-Street, Glasgow, having sometime 
ago resigned his olfice in order to become 
tutor (along with Dr. Wardlaw) to thb 
. Glasgow Theological Academy, the 
church after serious aud prayerful cotv- 
sideratlon, were led unitedly, without a 
dissenting voice, to address an invitation 
^ to the Rev. A. Fraser of Colchester, (for- 
merlr of Albany-Street Churcb, EdSn- 
burgn,)‘ requesting him to become thetr 
pastor ; ana hp having acceded to thehr 
Withes^ enters on his Inrgo and to* 
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p&rttoii sphere of labour oh Sabbath tbe 
31 6t January last. On tho preceding 
Thursday the recognition aerrices took 
place, at which the attendance was 
large. Messrs. Bussell, Ingram, and 
Baleigh, took part in the devotional 
services. Mr. Cttllon of Leith proposed 
tho usual questions, which were re- 
plied to by Mr. Small, the senior deacon, 
on the part' of tho church, and by Mr. 
Fraser, whose answem were highly inter- 
esting and satisfhetory. Dr. Paterson 
of^rSA up the ordination prayer, Dr. 
Wurdlaw gave the eharge to the pastor, 
and Dr. Alcrcandor addressed tho church. 
A social meeting wns held in tho even- 
ing, In tho Trades* ITall, which wnS 
filled to overflowing with the members 
of the church and friends of varions 
denominations ; and to . show their 
affection and esteem for Mr. Fraser, 
their late pastor, &er*eral deacons and 
members of Albany -Street chnrch 
were also present. 

Dr. W^law ably occupied tho chair. 
7he meeting was addressed by Dr. 
Wardlaw^ Paterson, Mr. Cullen, 
Mt. Fraser, Mr. Bussell, Mr. Ingram, 
I>r. Taylor of the Secession, and Mr. 
Ailderson of the Belief. 

It Was, indeed, a hallowed and refresh- 
ing 'season. Mr. Fraser has received a 
cOfxlial* ’ and hearty welcome back to 
Scotland,' and especially to tho church 
of which he was formerly an hon- 
oured member. May he long be spared 
to edify and build up a church which was 
once SO dear to tho heart of tho late be- 
loved Ck'evillo Ewing. 

n.-^E0XAlViSM OV THE CONTINENT. 
1. Wor^ip of Mary , — “A few days ago 
a fHend got a letter of invitation to a 
funeral. On one side of the sheet there 
was on image of St. Gabriel, on the other 
some passages from the Fathers and tho 
Apocryphal books, but no mention any- 
wirere of the name of Jesns ; at tho bot>* 
tom were these words from St. Bonaven- 
turns ‘AH those who shall have placed 
their hope in tho Viigin Mary shall bo 
eternally blessed. Bequiescat in pace.' ** 
-rhett^r^fth JanOt 2846. 

2'. Bkaphemy, — On tho occasion 

of the death of the late Pope, Gregory 
XVI., tkcblshoir'of Frejns in France, 
issued a namd^enU from which thb tbl- 
lowhigde an extract. ** He (the Pope) 
wtllFeotttihne tobe a man; he will hate, 
eved^ltkeall'of t0, his secret sorrows; 
heoddlhbe seen prostrated ek the floor of 
the temple^ praying with peimefloe IbT 
blmself Mwellas for xus, and oiyingout, 


‘Have mercy on iiic, fottpH' 

a sinner.' In his turn he will go'^d 
cost himself at the feet of a more priesti'^ 
and profoundly bending say, 

'My father, I have sinned; pardOii’me.* 
And TCt he will be more than man; 
Scateu in tho chair of St. Peter, hfs btiow 
glittering with a divine glory; and 'full of 
the Holy Ghost, he will giv^ like €k>d 
himself; his blessing to the city and to 
the world ; and surrounded by his breth- 
ren in the episcopate, or alone, repre-^ 
senting tho universal chnrch, he wiB' 
speak and write as God himself would 
do, with the same calmness, the same 
assurance, the same authority; and Ills 
decisions will findj from ohc cntl Of tllO 
world to another, a docility of faith, a 
submission of heart, equal to the respect 
and submission rendered to the dCmics 
of the Eternal, wherever the gospel of 
Christ has a disciple, fbr sO has God 
willed if, and because his image will be 
there I ** — C^rchivea du Chr^thnismie, 
JuUlet, 1846,^ 

3. Immorality and Education of the 
Priesthood. — “In Bcl^um, besides tho 
government Universities of Ghent and 
Liege, there are two dependant on vol- 
untary efforts — Brussels and liouvainc. 
Tho former is supportcnl by tbe liberal ' 
party, the latter by the Bomish dlergy, 
by collections made in the diocescS. L’0ii- 
vainchas more students than all tho other ' 
three Universities. A young man study- 
ing now at Lonvainc, told the writer, ' 
that of 'gross corruption, licentiousness, 
libertihage, there is more at LouvaiUe 
than at all the other schools. Tho stu- 
dents are obliged to attend tho ceremo- 
nies of the church and confession, they 
are forbidden to go to the theatre in the 
toifrn, and no facility is4ifforded them of 
getting access to good society, or of en- 
joying innocent recreations: but ^ tho 
other hand, *^no notice is taken of tho ' 
coimcctioiis formed by them with aban- 
doned females; and the students con- 
tinually frequent taverns out of the tOwn, 
where they ruin both soul and bp^.” — , 
Private Letter from Belgium^' ' \ 

yi. — BoMANISM JW iNDtlL. IW- 

couraged and elated by reeOnt ' 

cesses, the leading FapisM of Oalcutfk 
have, daring the past month, 'ibnfliEmt 
organized themselves into w ' ‘ ' 

Native Contort AsSoeiatioi^*’' " 
dared to be under the 
of His grace; the mM 
' A^Uslicqj of Xdeaik- ‘ 

tofio of aba 

patronage of ** St# IFnnc]* Zavier, tbe 
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iippslla of India.*’ Its great object is Thus have I briefly stated the leadiof^ 
dociared to bo— ** to aid, by all lawful facte; it wcro supei*fluou8 to dwclboa; 
luoane^ in ike conversion of^ those who are the obvious inferences. In spite of all 
ont of the poio of the Catholic Churchy and cflbrts to diffuse the pure light of the 
to afford them such advice, instructhn, gosp^b it would seem as if the shadows 
and praieciiont as will tend to strengthen of night were fast closing in on the de- 
their Ihith, secure them against present luded nations. But let us not for a 
tfrinf, and afford them the means of pro- moment despond. Should the darkness 
viding for their own subsistence** For go on increasing-— should another, and 
tlie vigorous prosecution of this object, another of our great luminaries be cx- 
acommittce of active and zealous laymen, tingiiished or shrouded in the gathering , 
under the presidency of “ the Very llcv. gloom — lot us pray that wo may bo 
Dr. Jlahascal V.G.B.,” has been appoin* privileged, each one of us, to hold up 
tod at a general meeting of Bomanists. liis little taper to twinkle athwart the 
And while donations to any extent will palpable obscurity ; and at the sight of 
bo received, the basis of the association each glimmering ray let us lift up our 
luie been so widely extended, tliat mouth- Ituurts iu the ffiU aosurauce of hope that 
ly subscribers of two annas (threepence) ** the morning cometh** — a morning with- 
heeome members. And in order still out a cloud — the morning of the Son of 
fartlier to stimulate zeal and liberality Kighteousness.-— from a letter q/* 
in this now crusade of propagandism, one Dr. Dnff. * 

of the most potent engines in the armoury IV. — diianjisuawauroji. — T he con- 

of idolatrous Home has been brought to version of this interesting Persian ftom 
bear on the hopes and fears of its deluded the creed of Zoroaster occasioned, at the 
votaries. ** llis grace, the Archbishop,” time, great interest in Scotland. But it 
sent a special message to the meeting, to has been our privilege for the lost three^ 
the effect that ho would apply for, and years to have him amongst us. As the 
obtain from ** the Holy Se^” a plenarg humble laborious student at the New 
indulgence for those members of the College, he was comparatively unknown 
association who would comply monthly beyond the select and necessarily con* 
with the following conditions, viz: — tracted circle in which he moved; but 
|. That the members of the Catholic when, last summer, he began to preach 
Native Convert Association faithfully the gospel which lie once despised, and 
confess their sins, with sincere repen- not without evidence tlmt his labour in 
tance^ to a priest approved of by the the Lord was not in vain, the attention 
Vicar- Apostolic of Bengal, and willingly of all reverted to the remarkable cirenm- 
receive the holy coininunion, at the iiigii stances under which he was led to eon- 
iiiusSf which will be olfcrcd up once a fess Christ, and when, on the 11th of 
month, to invoke the blessing of Al- December last, he was solemnly ovdain- 
mighty God on the efforts of the associ- cd in the Assembly Hall, Canomnills, to 
ation. the work of the ministry, with the view 

2. That the members devoutly recite of immediately repairing to his native 
each day the prayers of St Francts county, and, in opposition to its muUi- 
XavicVjk for the conversion of Infidels ; form idolatries, preaching the glorious 
and that on the day of communion„they gospel of the blessed Jesus, it was felt 
offer np prayers fur the wli6lc state of by the thousands there that they had 
Christ’s Church, and especially for the been permitted to witness a great event, 
conversion of this country. Ho has now left us ; and none who 

.3.. Tliat they be in rc^incss of mind have had the privilege of private inter- 
to prqi^Otc, hv all lawful moans, the course with him, or who have listened 
objects which the association has in view, to his faithful, decided, and afibetionate 
The Bengal Catholic Herald very nat- exhibitions of gospel truth, can resist^ 
uraHv exulta over the formation of this the conviction, that through him the 
** well organized society,” as one whose •Lord has some great work to achieve in 
labours ,proquse to issue in bringing India. Let him be fMlowed by the 
num%em,of wanderers into ** the one fold prayers of all who pity the perishing 
of shej^l^erd that all heretics heathen ; and let his appearance amongst 

and, ^f^jSDs mto the bosom of the P^- ns, and departure from us, quicken our 
ish^jfpqsi;^., ^e, then, it is for exercises on behalf of tlie bond of no/ivs 
the^i^iiM. of .Ifg^t to oa arraying theiq^ prsoo/iers who havanow antaved into the 
panoply of rightoouiness { wodt in India, • * * . • 
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A MOTnfiB*s COMFORT. — ^It ia tinneto 
be flleeping, but the November wind is 
out; it riots over the misty hillsi and 
dashes the rain drifb on the rattling case* 
inentf and howls in the fireless chimney; 
it has awakened the young sleeper in the 
upper room. Ills mother enters, she Ands 
him sobbing out his infant fears, or, with 
beating heart, hiding from the noisy dan- 
ger in the depths of his downy pillows. 
J3ut she puts the candle on the tabic, and 
sits down beside the bed, and she goes on 
to explain the mysterious soarccs of his 
terrors. — “That hoarse loud roaring is 
the brook tumbling over the stones, for 
the long peuring rains have filled it to 
the very brim. It is up on the green to- 
night, and had the cowslips been in blos- 
som they would all have been drowned. 
Yes, and that thump at the window; it 
is the old evdar at the corner of tlio . 
house ; and as the wind tosses his stiff 
branches, they bounce and scratch on the 
panes of glass, and if they were not very 
small, they would be broken to pieces.” 
And then she goes on to tell how this 
^very night there arc people out in the 
pelting blast, whilst her little boy lies 
warm in his crib, inside of his curtains ; 
and how ships may he upset on the dccf 
sea, or dashed to pieces on rocks so steep 
that the drowning sailors cannot climb 
them. And then, perhaps, she ends by 
breathing a mother’s prayer, or he drops 
asleep beneath the cradle hymn. 

As one whom his mother comforteth, 
so the Lord comforteth his people, Isa. 
Ixvi. 1 3. It is in the dark and boister- 
ous night of sorrow or apprehension, that 
the Savicur rdveals himself nigh. And 
one of the first things he does is to ex- 
plain the subject matter of the grief, to 
show its rc.al nature and amount. It is 
but a light affliction, it lasts but a mo- 
ment. Wait till morning, and you will 
sec the extent of it. And during those 
quiet hours, when the heart is soft, the 
SSaviouris lessons sink deep. And, last 
of all, by this comforting visit, tlic Sa- 
viour unspeakably endears himself to 
•that soul. Paul and Silas never knew 
Christ so well, nor loved him so much 
<08 after that night which they passed in 
the Macedonian prison. 

Paith.— A minister of the gospel,’ 
discoursing of tnis life-giving principle, 
illostnucd its nature by the following 
anecdote. One day he was engaged in 
a dark cellar under his house, to which 
ftcoese was gained by a sort of trap^ 
door. Whilst there, his little girl, who 
WM flbont three jjrears of wuihing to 


join him, came to the door and called 
to him, “ Are you there, papa ? ” “ Yes ; 
do you want to come to Mary?” 
“How can I come, papa; it is quite 
dark.” “True, my child; but I am 
below you, and I see you though you do 
not see me; jump down, I shall catch 
you.” “ O, papa, I don’t sec you.” “ I 
know that, my child ; nevertheless, since 
I am here no liarm can come to you.” 
Little Mary opened her eyes os wide as 
she could, but in vain; nothing could 
she descry. She hesitated a while, until 
at length taking courage she leaped 
down, and was caught in her father’s 
arms. A few days after, Mary find- 
ing the trap-door open, and suppos- 
ing that her father was below, called 
out, “ Shall I come again, papa ? ” 
“Immediately, my child,” said her 

father, and hardly nad he time to reach 

the spot where he was to catch her, when 
she, in her infantine joy, leaped down 
into his arms. Taking him round the 
nock, she said, “ I knew, dear papa, that 
I could not fall when you were there.” 
Such is faith ; it is trusting our heavenly 
father in the dark. Like the little Mary, 
wc cannot see him with our bodily eye, 
but resting on his word let us cast our- 
selves into the arms of his sovereign 
mercy; for he waits to receive us, and 
to be gracious unto all Avho throw them- 
selves upon him with faith like that of 
this little child. 

The Moon.— Sir John Ilerschcl, at a 
late meeting of the British Association 
fur th6 advancement of Science, expressed 
the opinion that the temperature of the 
moon’s climate must be very high, “far 
above that of boiling water.*' And the 
reason is, that its surface is exposed for 
fourteen days at a time to the unmitigated 
ahd continual heat of the sun. At the 
full, and for a few days afterwands, the 
moon mus(^ certainly be the reflector of 
some heat to the earth. Sir John has 
nb doubt of the fact, but as it has the 
character of culinaxy rather than solar 
heat, that is to say, “ it emanates from a 
bodjr below the temperature of ignition,” 
it will be arrested by the upper strata 
oft the earth’s atmosphere, and thus 
absorbed. There its only effect will bo 
to convert visible clouds into transparent 
vapour. He asserted that the pheno- 
mena of the rapid dissipation of clouds 
in moderate weather soon after the 
appearance of the full moon, could easily 
be accounted for on this principle, and 
that his otm obserrations confirmed the 
thcoiy. 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTEb BY THE FAMINE. 

It will be clenieil by none, that the state of things at this time existing 

among ns, as a nation, wears a more serious aspect than it has clone for 
many years. A sudden stop has been put to our almost unexampled 
prosperity. There are not only the forehodings of evil, but there is its 
presence and its pressure. There are ‘‘ famines in -diverse places.’^ The 
pestilence follows, in the friendly gloom which the famine leaves behind* 
it. ‘‘ Men’s hearts arc failing them for fear.” Their bodies arc emaciated 
with hunger ; and in the c^uarters wh^e information is most largely pos- 
seted, as to the condition and prospects of the country, there is the pre- 
vailing a|mrehension that “ these arc but the beginnings of sorrows.” 

Now, if it is at all times a duty to observe and adore the wondcrftil 
working of the Most High, it must surely bo a special duty when the 
Lord “ arises out of his place,” changes the order of bis procedure, and, 
as it were, s^nds in our path, refusing to let us pass, until we pay reverent 
homage to his awful majesty. • 

WRfl'l', then, are some of the sentiments and lessons enforced by such 
a crisis as the present? We surely cannot fail to be impressively taught 
— the reality of a Dimne Providence in this loorld, , 

This lesson we are usually left to learn from the revealed word, by 
minute observation and comparisdh of events, and by sober and rational 
thinking : for the general govenunent of God in this world is by settled 
plan and system. He aots according to method and rule — by what wo 
call the natural laws. And this systematic and orderly course of his pro- 
vidence — the silent, majestic, and almost invariable movement of Lis 
attributes, in nature’s ordinary framework— ^-is the best adapted of any 
supposablo scheme for the “ manifesting forth of his own glory.” Far 
hipte of the divme glory is unfolded in the ordinary steps and in the^ 
natpral progression of Providenhcj — ^in the sweet and settled motions* 
pf: iba , heavens and the earth — thto from any solitary act either of 
judm^t or mercy. His glory always coveroth the hea^ns, Ihe earth 
of ms praise. The stars in their courses, the ocean in its 
tpe iiiteixsfimage of (lay and nmht, and the alternate seasons striving 
j^e^^, fo;r tl^e manifestation of Go^ and .^for the goodpf man— -in one 
settled mtem .oft the universa-^the soocesrive develop^ 
Nnw Series. — ^Vol, Vu. h 
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ments of which we can almost surely calculate — is a more intelligent and 
illustrated exhibition of the di^e perfection, tlian those sudden shocks 
of power and unlooked-for suspensions of law, which sometimes surprise 
men amid their worldliness, and seem to jar with the harmonies of na- 
ture. 

The 93d Psalm opens thus : — “ The Lord rcigneth : He is clothed with 
majesty ; the Lord is clothed with strength, wherewith he hath girded 
himself.” And then it is added, as in beautiful correspondence with 
this supreme glory — “the world also is established^ that it cannot be 
moved ; thy throne is established of old, thou art from everlasting.” The 
stability of the world is put in close connection and con*espondcnce with 
the stability of God's tlurouc. The earthly glory rofleots and mingles with 
the heavenly. Nature, as she moveth on, wrapt in her mantle of silent 
beauty, singeth in tunc with the heavenly clioirs, and rcnisotli notes of 
sweetness from her mest hidden places, to meet that mighty swell of praise 
which is continually expanding in the heavenly regions. And this orderly 
and settled procedure of God in the world not only accords with “ the 
pattern of things in the heavens,” and with the nature of the Deity — for 
“ God is not the author of confusion, hut of order ^ — but also entirely agrees 
with our natural ide<as of wisdom and propriety. Among men, who is 
regarded as the wiser statesman ? the man who legislates for the hour, 
meets every emergency in haste, when it arises, and esca})es from its per- 
, plexity, only to fall into fresh difficulties ? or the man who intelligently 
forecasts the future, adjusts his legislation to the genius and habits of the 
people, and thus provides for their pgnnanent necessities V Undoubtedly the 
latter. So, God's legislation is wise, in proportion to its fixedness ; and his 
acting glorious, in proportion to its calmness. And as this procedure is the 
most becoming to nis own ineft'ablc perfection, so is it the most kindly in its 
aspect to man. “ That which hath been is now ; and that which is to bo, 
hath already been.” We can depend upon the miifonn action of native’s 
laws.^ Wo can reason from the past to the future ; and hence the cease- 
less industry, and the busy schemes of mL'nkirid, which are all founded 
upon the certainties of this world’s constitution. And if these certainties 
wore infringed by prevailing disturbances, by swift alternations of conflict 
and of calm, an^arrest would at once bo put upon human development, 
and chilling emotions of astonishment and fear would be struck to the 
world s heart. 

Thus various are the reasons for a settled order^ in preference to a 
series of rapid and unrelated interpositions *ln tho^govemmont of this world. 
The Most High is not ashamed of his plan. He does not withdraw it, as 
if it had “ waxed old,” or as if he had discovered some blemish or defect 
in its operation. Ho hangs it up as a permanent picture of loveliness, to 
' be gazed upon by the successive generations of mankind. 

^ Now evidently the effect of all this should he, to expand our sentiments 
of reverence, to deepen our religious impressions, to flU us with a sense of 
God. But, alas ! it is just as ovidcut that the effect of all this is, speak- 
ing generally, to narrow our conceptions of the Deity, to obscure the 
fi^nings of ms glory, to M our spiritual sensibilities asleep, to give intense 
life to the grovellii^ spirit of worldliness, and, in short, to banish God — 
if not actually, which is impossibles, at least as to our practical apprehen- 
sionfih— to banifili him from his place, as the presiding spirit of the universe. 
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So debasing is the influence of sin over human sotfls, that men can live, 
or, at least, suhsisty in this great temple of God, without any sincere recog- 
nition of its Almighty bidder, and omnipresent inhabitant. And that 
very system of things, which God hath chosen as the best adapted of any 
material instrumentality, to give us a true exhibition of himself — of all his 
attributes — this very display, so full of high and holy meaning — is perverted 
by man’s corrupt propensities and unspiritual heart — is despised and trodden 
upon, till it moans nothing but nature, dullness, unintelligent necessity. 
Looking with insensate gaze upon the world, he allows it to become his 
god, and, plodding on amid his poor and selfish schemes, becomes increas- 
ingly blind to those luminous exhibitions of his maker, which surround 
him in his goings, and stretch away into immensity on every side. And 
although each law of nature brings some contribution of comfort and of 
happiness to him in his daily life, he I’eceives the contribution without 
recognising any thing more than the^dead law — Jivithout the perception 
and appreciation of the divine beneficence, of which that law is but the 
hand and the dispenser. Hence our sceptical systems of philosophy, 
which make the world its own cause and its own end ; which acknowledge 
nothing beyond what is appreciable by the senses, and patent to the natu- 
ral understanding. Ilcnce the dull course of the worldling, who regards 
this earth, with its unnumbered agencies, very much in the light of a con- 
venient machine, to enable him to become rich and comfortable. Hence 
the unreflecting stupidity of the great mass of men who say, “ Let us eat an^ 
drink, for to-morrow wo die.*’ And hence, also, the seeming necessity 
that God should sometimes partially change his procedure, in such a 
manner as to alaim our apostaoy, and confront us with the images of 
power and terror in the dark paths of declension. TJie natural orlkr of 
things is for a moment interrupted, that the mcnral disorder may bo checked. 
He passes his hand over some department of this world’s constitution, 
and instantaneously its established motion is interrupted, and its teeming 
fruitfulness is stayed. He touches some secret spring, and for a time 
what we had thought an uncliongeable law, seems abolished ; or he brings 
the occult powers of nature into some ununagined combination, with a 
view to produce new and startling results. And why? Evidbnt’y to 
aiTCst the attention of the thoughtless, to deepen the reverence of tlie 
devout, and to convince all, that ho holds absolute and* constant control 
over every department of nature^that he can smite with barrenness, or 
bless with fruitfulness — can fill our gamers with plenty, or “ send clean- 
ness of teeth into all ou¥ citieS, and want of bread into all our places” — 
simply by the opening or by the shutting of his hand. 

Such events as this famine are set forward out of the line of beautiful 
uniformity which is characteristic of the general scheme — to remind us 
that God has placed his natural glory chiefly in that very settledness which 
we have so litUo appreciated, which we have ahnost wholly overlooked—- 
to remind us that “ the rain aifd the fruitful seasons” which have been 
given us, the food and gladness with which our hearts have been filled,*’ 
have not come from nature as their original and only sour^, but directly 
from God — through nature only as the instrument of conveyance. 

And, jusf as it is most becoming in God to work generally by the 
invariable regularity of law, so, when a particular state of his creatures 
demands it ; when a class, or a nation, or the race, is rushing heedlessly 
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into some moral crisis — is tlion equally becoming in God — docs not 
mar, but heightens the effect of his usual working — to change his pro- 
cedure, to supersede a law, or give it some new bearing, that he himself, 
the Almighty lawgiver, may stand in the chasm made in nature’s uni- 
formity, or come forth upon the world’s arena, “ robed in the garments of 
vengeance, and clad with zeal as a cloak,’* and by some of those natural 
calamities which astound and terrify the most thoughtless, that ho may 
convince aU, that “ verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth.” 

But such visitations as the present arc not to be regarded in the light 
of unminglcd judgments. Doubtless, they are judgments: for when God 
afflicts, God is angry. But yet the element of mercy seems to run through 
every divine work in this world. It mingles itself with the severities of 
chastisement, and casts a look of benignity and pity upon those who have 
boon soro broken by the strokes of judgment. It is “ the StiU small Yoicc” 
wliich is heard in the calm which sjicceeds the roar of the “ whirlwind,” 
and the shock of “ the earthquake.** 

Judgment is God’s strange work, and ho does not stay in its perform- 
ance ; but mercy is the utterance of the divine heart ; and that utterance, 
when lighted up in the places wliich have been rebuked and silenced by 
wrath, is like the ‘first voice of spring, after a long and dreary winter : 
and to every listening soul it seems to say, “ the winter of God’s wrath 
is past, the time of hig judgment is over and gone : Arise, oh man ! and 
pome away, thy Maker is calling thee to an audience with liimself, per- 
mitting thee still to behold his beauty, displayed every where around thee, 
and commanding thee to sleep and s^ no longer ; but henceforth reverently 
to inquire in his holy temple.” 

Yes, the grasp of famine is sharp, and its pressure lies heavily upon all 
the springs of action and enjoyment ; but if it shakes the citadel of infi- 
delity in the heart — if it breaks up the congregation of worldly thoughts 
and sensual passions — if it solicits forth the streams of penitence, to water 
and refresh the soul — ^if it induces a more universal acknowledgment, and 
a more devotional homage of God — ^if it spreads a solemn and spiritual 
seriousness through the land — ^if it creates a sense of the need of heavenly 
nourishihent — an eager craving for “ the bread of life,** — many may yet 
have occasion to thank God that they were called on to give of their sub- 
stance for the relief of others from suffering, or to the still harder lot of 
enduring that suffering themselves. • 

We are thankful to observe that this famine seems already to have 
abated somewhat the spirit of party, and 'quenolicd, or, at least, calmed 
some of those rapacious passions which .were casting the excitements of 
their “ strange fire” into aU the movements and pursuits of these latter 
days. Now is the season for men to reconsider “ the things wliich make 
for their peace,” to cast off the usurpation of worldliness, and to bring 
back the offerings of a pure and penitent worship to the neglected altar of 
the gospel. ^ 

Every thing exhorts to seriousness, and chides delay ; and if there are 

searchings <5r heart,” and a spreading thoughtfulness even in “ the field 
of the world,** what deep abasement and earnest striving should there be 
in the closet of the Christian, and in the gatherings of the Christian assem- 
blies unto Christ, that this visitation may not pass without leaving a bless- 
ing behind it, “ Come, my people, enter thou into thy chambers, and 
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shut thy doors about thco : hide thyself, as it were, for a little moment, 
until the indignation bo overpast. For, behold the Lord cometh out of 
his place, to punish the inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity.” 

How plcasjint will it be, on coming forth from the sacred retreat, to 
find that this sharp blast of adversity is over, and that, beneath the gentle 
airs of a returning prosperity, multitudes are limng^ and rejoicing, who 

were first quickened in “ the days of darkness.” 

^ Greenock. 


OTIRTSTTAN MTSSTONS. 

CUAP. U. EIRST ATTEMPT OP THE PROTESTANTS TO DISSEMINATE THE GOSPEL. 

Diet of Augsburg (1555) — Protestant Missionaries sent to Brazil (1 556)— Gustavus 
Vasa establishes a Mission in Lapland (1560)— Mission to Batavia, Aniboyna, 
&c. (1621) — Efforts to Evangelize the North American Indians — John Elliott — 
Messrs. Brown and Mayhew. * 

It was on the 25th of September, 1555, that the Imperial Diet of Augs- 
burg, after much debating, passed the following a^t : — 

“ That the Protestants who followed the Confession of Augsburg should 
bo for the future considered as entirely free from the jurisdiction of the 
Roman Pontiff, and from the authori*^^ and superintendence of the Bishops ; 
that they were left at perfect liberty to enact laws for themselves relating 
to their religious scritimeiitvS, discipline, and worship ; that all the inhabi- 
tants of the German Empire should bo allowed to judge for themselves 
in religious matters, and to join themselves to that church whose doctrine 
and worship they considered most pure, and consonant to the spirit of true 
Christianity ; and that all those who should mjiu’c and prosecute any per- 
son under religious pretences, and on account of their opinions, should bo 
declared and proceeded against as public enemies of the empire,^ invaders 
of its liberty, and disturbers of its peace.” 

This, therefore, may be considered the period of the full triumph of the 
Protestant Reformation in Germany. In other countries a similar mea- 
sure of religious liberty was graftted about the same period ; and the ardu- 
ous struggle for the emancipation of the church being thus terminated, the 
friends of evangelic truth were free to provide for its dissemination among 
the nations of the world. Nor«werc Wicy slow in availing themselves of 
their freedom. So early as the year 1556, an attempt was made at 
Geneva to send the gospel to the South American Indians. The mission- 
aries took their residence in Brazil ; but scarcely had they obtained a 
settlement, when they were driven from the country by the cruelty of the 
commandant of the colony ; anS after a painful and perilous voyage, they 
landed on the coast of Bretagne, th6re to hang their harps^n the willows, 
and mourn over the failure of their cherished enterprise. 

It is instructive to mark the fact, that the first Protestant missionaiy 
scheme seemed utterly to fail. Thus does God try the faith and patience 
of his servants, that, by means of disappointment and trial, they may bo 
msciplined for their heavenly warfare. Those who would become “ good 
solders of Jesus Christ,” must learn to walk cheeAully through the Valley 
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of Humiliation, even after they have submitted to the toil of climbing the 
Hill Difficulty. But let not the faithful sen^ant of Gotl despond. Many 
promising plans may be firustrated ; many fondly-cherished expectations 
tevollod with the dust; but ‘‘in duo time” every one who, with a single 
eye and an honest heart, endeavours to promote the cause of God, “ shall 
reap, if ho faint not.” 

At a very early period in the history of the Beformation, its doctrines had 
been embraced and zcaloudy advocated by Gustavus Yasa, reigning king of 
Sweden, and grandfather of the famous Gustavus Adolphus. During the 
warm debates in the Assembly at 'VVesteraas, which preceded the overthrow 
of the Papal supremacy in Sweden, he publicly declared that he would lay 
down the sceptre, and retire from the kingdom, rather than rule a people 
enslaved by the orders and authority of the Pope. About the year 1500, 
ho sent a missionary, namod Miehafol, into Lapland, with a view to the 
dissemination of ilie gospel in that chcerlfiss and inhospitahlo coiintiy, tllG 
inhabitants of which were wholly sunk in pagan ignorance and supersti- 
tion. This missionary enterprise, liowover, tliough probably well meant, 
W’as conducted aftej: too kingly a fashion : for his Majesty, conceiving, as 
kings are prone to do, that his own royal authority rerjuired to bo super- 
added to fliat of the King of Sion, issued a mandate, commanding the 
Laplanders to assemble* at a certain period of the winter, to pay their 
annual tribute^ and to receive religious instruction. The present writer 
cannot ascertain what became of tllis regally authorised missionary or his 
enterprise; but perhaps it maybe afely inferred from tlie above-men- 
tioned fact, that his success was not groat. In such enterprises human 
power is but an element of weakness. “ Non talis auxiliis, nec deflhsori- 
bus istis.” 

In 1621, the Dutch Protestants, having formed a church in the city of 
Batavia, sent ministers from thence to Ambuyna, the chief of the Molucca 
Islands, in the Eastern Ocean. Others, educated at Leyden under the 
famous Walaeus, established themselves uf Fonnosa, Colombo, Java, 
Malabar,^&c. Through their instrumentality several thousands are said 
to have embraced Christianity ; but it seems doubtful whether much real 
good was done. Oertain it is, that in Ceylon, to which missionaries were 
sent at this time, the conversions to Christianity were more in name than 
in reality. The Dutcli government, having lately wrested that island from 
the crown of Portugal, ordained that no native should be admitted to any 
employment under the goveniment, unless he subscribed the Helvetic 
Confession, and became a member of thef Reformed Church. The result 
of this “ Test Act,” as might have been anticipated, was, that all persons 
of easy conscience, who aspired after dignity or office, readily gave in 
their adherence to the religion of their jjolitical masters. The only con- 
ffition prescribed to candidates for baptii^ being the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, a short morning and evening 
prayer, and a giraco before and after* meat, the natives flocked in such 
numbers to the font, that, “in the year 1663, in the district of Jaflha- 
patam alone, there were, according to the church registers, Q2,558 men 
and women who professed Christianity, exclusive of 2,587 slaves ; and the 
chUdren who hatf been baptized withm a few years amounted to 12,387.11 

Passing from this sun^inary mode of evangelizing a people, in which we 
confess we have little confidence, 'wo come next to a more pleasing instance 
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of missionary zeal, resulting in an enterprise which, conducted by men 
of devoted piety and enlightened principle, was the means, under the 
divine blessing, of bringing many souls to the saving knowledge of the 
Redeemer, 

The Puritans, who, <lriven from their native shores by the persecutions 
of the British government, had settled in New England, very soon turned 
their attention to the state of the native Indians, by whom they were sur- 
rounded. Three devoted men, Messrs. Elliott, Brown, and Mayhew, were 
specially honoured of God with success in this good work. The first of 
these, who is well known under the honourable ai)pcllation of “ The 
Apostle of the Indians," devoted himself to the work with the most per- 
vsevering energy, dunng the greater part of a long life. In the year 1646 
he began to preach the gospel to a few natives, about four or five miles 
distant from his own house ; and such was the blessing with which the 
Lr>vd fjrowncd Ins labours, that, in 1674, the number of towns within the 
jurisdiction of Massaclmsetts colony, inliabiicd by praying Indians, (as they 
wore called,) amounted to fourteen, to all of which Mr. Elliott’s laboui's 
were, in a greater or less degree, extended. In addition to his almost 
incredible exertions in preachuig, he translated into t]» Indian language 
tlie whole of the sacred scriptures, together with several catechisms, tracts, 
and school-books. The hardships he endured in ^thc prosecution of his 
favourite work seem to have been very great. In a letter to a friend he 
observes — I have not been dry, night or day, from the third day of th(? 
week to the sixth ; but at night I have pulled off my boots, and wmng 
out my stockings, and put them on a^in ; and thus I continue to travel ; 
but GfpL stops in and helps.” At length, in his 86tli year, worn out with 
tlie infirjuitics of age, he calmly and joyfully entered on his heavenly 
reward, exclaiming, as ho closed his eyes in death— •“Welcome, joy!” 
The work which he had so zealously carried on, did not terminate with 
his life. Not a few of the natives who had been converted under his 
ministry became useful prcacjiors of the gospel, and were instrumental 
in turning man^’ of their pagan countrymen from the error of their 
ways. • 

Tlie second of these excellent men, Mr. Brown, laboured with indefa- 
tigable zeal among the Indians, in New Plymouth coloily ; and in 1674 
the number of those who, through his instrumentality, appeared to be 
truly converted to God, amounted to 500 persons. The exertions of Mr. 
Mayhew, also, were so abundantly blessed, that in the space of a few 
years 280 Lidians had renounced their false gods ; and several of their 
powaws, or conjuring priests, abjured their diabolical arts, and cordially 
embraced the faith of the gospel. Mr. Mayhew’s period of active service 
in this fruitful field was not a long one. lie perished at sea, on a voyage 
to England. But the work ho had so auspiciously commenced did not 
perish on his removal. After his death, his father, Thomas Mayhew, Esq.; 
the patentee and governor of Martha’s Vineyard, though nearly seventy 
years of age, applied himself to the study of the native Jetnguage, and 
preached for upwards of twenty years, with great success, to the poor 
people who had been so suddenly bereaved of their spiritual guide. At 
bis death, his grandson succeeded him in this labour of love ; and for five 
sifccessive generations, the Mayhews were disti^uished as zealous and 
successful labourers in the missionary field. Gwo last of them, Mr. 
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Zachariah Mayhew, died in 18Q3, in the 88th year of his age — and with 
him terminated the missionary career of this devoted and honoured family. 

CHAP. m. THE DANISH MISSIONS IN INDIA. 

Missionaries sent to Trnnquebar by Frederick IV. of Denmark (1705)— Aided by 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge — Scriptures printed in the Tamul 
language (1715) — Schultze undertakes a Mission to Madras (1728>— -Progress 
made, up to 1775 — Christian Frederick Swartz — Illustrations of his Character. 

So early as the commencement of the 18th century, eflForts began to bo 
made for the evangelization of Lidia. In tho year 1705, Frederick IV., 
King of Denmark, by ibo advice of one of his chaplains^ sent OUt tO Tran~ 
quehar, on the coast of Coromandel, two young men of zeal and piety. 
Their names were Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and Henry Plutcho. Having 
acquired a knowledge of the Talniil and Portuguese laugujiges, they 
immediately began to preach to the natives, and not without encouraging 
prospects of success. Two hindcranccs, however, tried their faith and 
patience. These were, the opposition of the European residents, and the 
want of pecuniary support. But though cast down, they were not in 
despair. They committed their cause to God, in the confidence that he 
would send relief ; and while they waited patiently for tho answer, they 
persevered in their work, resolving, after the example of tho Gentiles, 
to endure all things for the gospel’s sake.” Nor did they hope in 
vain. He who regards the prayer of the destitute heard their cry ; and in 
process of time they were cheered 4)y the arrival of a ship from Europe, 
containing three assistants and a considerable amount of money. 0 
When they had laboured about five years, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge,” which had shortly before been established in 
London, extended to them its fostering hand. By its friendly aid they 
were provided with an edition of the New Testament in the Portuguese 
language, a printing press, a quantity of paper, and a font of types, of tho 
Homan character. About tho same time they obtained from friends in 
GermaBy a font of Tamul types ; and having afterwards erected a type 
fomidry and a paper mill, they printed, in 1715, a Tamul translation of 
the holy scriptuves. Two of the missionaries, Ziegenbalg and Grundlcr, 
died in 1720; hut those who remained,x continued zealously to prosecute 
their work ; and they had the happiness of seeing a considerable number 
of the heatlien not only adopting the profession of the gospel, but adorn- 
ing that profession by a holy life. 

One of these missionaries, Schultze *hy name, was instigated by tho 
society above mentioned, to undertake a mission to Madras, which he did 
in 1728. The emissaries of tho Pope had already established themselves in 
that Presidency ; and from them Schultze experienced much opposition. 
Nothing daunted, however, ho persevered in his work, and by his instru- 
mentality many of tho adherents of. the man of sin were delivered from 
tho power of«£‘;Tor, and instructed in a purer faith. By and by, Schultze 
was joined by other brethren ; and in 1737, two of them proceeded to 
Guddalorc,^ where they established a mission station, and had the happi- 
ness of seeing some fruit of their labours. Tho kingdom of Tanjore had 
been shortly before opened in a remarkable manner for the reception of 
the truth ; and wherever the missionaries went, the Lord gave testimony 
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to the word of his grace : so that, by the^car 1776, “ the Danish mission 
in India consisted of five principal branches; the different stations were 
occupied by thirteen missionaries, and upwards of fifty native assistants ; 
the schools contained six hundred and thirty-three children ; and in the 
short space of ono year, nine hundred and nine new members were added 
to the different churches.” It deserves to be specially noticed, that 
amongst the converts were several Romish priests, one of whom hal even 
been invested with the authority of an inquisitor. 

Among the missionaries there was one, whose name requires more than 
a passing notice, distinguished as it is in the record of India's evangeliza- 
tion. Wo refer to Christian Frederick Swartz, who arrived in Tranquo- 
bar iu the year 1700, and afterwards remoYed to Trichiuopoly. He was 

truly a man of God, eminent alike for piety and prudence, and^apparcntly 
combining in hunsclf every quality to bo desired iy a Christian missionary. 
Zealous, devoted, and indefatigable, fie spared no pains, and grudged no 
self-denial, that he might accomplish the great object to which he had conse- 
crated his life. Ilis uniform consistency and Christian integrity won tlio 
esteem and confidence of all who knew him, and his disinterested kind- 
ness secured their love. The following anecdote, which wo quote from 
Smith's history of missions, will show the estimation in which ho was held. 
The period referred to is shortly after the inva^on of the Carnatic, by 
Hydcr Ally, in 1780 : — 

‘‘ The fort of Tanjoro, numerously peopled, and scantily provisionedT, 
was reduced to such extremity by famine, that the Sepoys dropped down 
dead with hunger at their posts, aifd tlio streets were ev^ry morning 
strew^ with lifeless bodies. There was grain enough in the country, but 
the inhabitants, having formerly been denied full payment for the supplies 
they had furnished, would neither bring it themselves nor send in their 
bullocks, notwithstanding the orders, entreaties, and promises of the 
Rajah. As the enemy was at hand, and the exigencies of the fort were 
every moment increasing, Mi;. Swartz was at length vjmpowered to treat 
with tlie people ; and such wfi.s their confidence in that venerable mission- 
ary, that he had no sooner circulated letters through the sustounding 
district, promising to pay with his own hands all persons who should come 
to the relief of the fort, than he obtained upwards of a fhousand bullocks, 
and so considerable a quantity of corn, that the place was saved, and the 
inhabitants were, for the present, effectually relieved from their miseries. 
Such, indeed, was the Ipgh and universal estimation in which this man of 
God was held, that a military officer, who has written on the subject of 
India, assures us that * the kuov^edge and integrity of this irreproachable 
missionary retrieved the eharacter of Europeans fi*om the reputation of 
general depravity.' And even Hyder liimself, whilst refusing to negotiate 
in a certain treaty with other persons, was heard to say, ‘ Send me Swartz ; 
send me the Christian missionary ; I will treat with him — for him only can 
I trust.’ ” 

From the same source as the abive, we quote the following additional 
testimony to the character of this devoted servant of God 
. “At tlie^commeneement of the year 1787, the Rajah of Tanjore, hav- 
ing lost all his own children, adopted, as his successor, a youth of a noble 
family, about ten years of ago. A few days before his death, he sent 
for Mr. Swartz, and, pointing to the young juince, earnestly solicited him 
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to become his ^lardian. The (Ksinterested missionary, however, declined 
the honour which was designed for him, and persuaded the dying Rajah 
to place the guardianship of his adopted son, and the administration of 
affairs during his minority, in other hands. Other honours, however, 
wore reserved for the Christian veteran, which he could not refuse. At 
his death, which occurred in February, 1798, in the seventy-second year 
of hi^ age, the young prince of Tanjorc shed a flood of tears over his 
corpse, covered it with a cloth of gold, and accompanied it to the grave. 
Ho also placed his portrait among the pictures of the TTindoo princes in 
the hall of audience; and wrote to England for a monument, to be 
erected in the church where he had long and faithfully published the 
glad tidings of salvation.” 

Powciful is the language of a holy life ; and faithful is the saying, “ The 
righteous is more excellent than his neighbour.” 


A STEADY ATTACHMENT TO PRINCIPLE ESSENTIAL 
TO THE \YELLBETNG OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

By Auguste Rociiat. 

( Concluded from page 11.) 

II. Tjie carcfid maintenance of^ sound doctrine is the second great 
instrument by which the welfare of a church is promoted. Without this 
there can be no prosperity. How will the adversaries of the truth triumph 
if those who ought to bo its defenders and guardians, themselves corrupt 
it ? If that which ought to be the light of the world become darkness, 
how great will be that darknes.s ? 

The fundamental truth which the church is charged to keep is set forth 
by Paul in these words, — “ Without controversy, great is the mystery 
of godliness : God manifest in the flesh,' justified in the spirit, seen of 
angels, fSteached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up 
into glory.” * Christ God-Man ; Christ purchasmg our redemption by 
his blood ; Chi’ist^ saving to the uttermost all that come unto God by him, 
so that whosoever believeth in him shail not perish but have everlasting 
life: ” — ^this is the fundamental truth on which all the others rest. Every 
church, whose members heartily embrace this trjith, and in which it is 
maintained against all opponents, is a ejmreh of Christ. Every church 
which departs from it, or permits it to bo held within its bosom in a 
modified form, is no longer a church of Christ. “ No other foundation 
can any man lay than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus;” and, conse- 
quently, every pillar which does not rest on that foundation is based upon 
a falsehood, and can never be a supporter of the truth. The sheep of 
Christ ou^t to use, towards all who depart from this truth, the severity 
which the woil^'^resoribes. They ou^ to regard every one who does not 
preach it as a stranger who is to bo shunned. They ought to take heed and 
mark those that raise divisions, and offend against sound dootrihe, and sep- 
arate themselves from such. They ought to treat every spirit which does not 
confess that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh as the spirit of antichrist. 

• * 1 Tim. Hi. 16. 
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It may bo important here to obseiTC, thht the enemy, who hates above 
every thin;? this fundamental doctrine of salvation by the faith of Christ, 
employs all sorts of perverse means to corrupt what he dares not openly 
attack. The scripture tells us that many will bring in privily damnable 
heresies. The enemy knows even liow to disguise himself as an angel of 
light, the better to gain his ends; and he often employs for this purpose 
zealous children of God, whom he adroitly leads aside from sound doctrine, 
under pretext of more quickly advancing their sanctification. By means 
the most subtle, he seeks to insinuate into mens minds some principle of 
self-righteousness which tends to corrupt the simplicity of the faith, and 
to unite in a sort of imperceptible manner, the merits and work of man, 
with the merits and work of Christ. When he succeeds, this principle of 
self-righteousness becomes (if one may so express it,) an ingredient 
mingled with the blood of Christ, which perverts its consoling and sancti- 
fying J)0WCri In proportion as this pi*mciplo lays hold of the mind, it 
suijplants the true joy of the Lord with one that is false, arising from a 
species of self-satisfaction ; and it causes to revive a solf-sanctification, 
always accompanied by pride, and which, for tlio most part, urges toward 
a fall, or towards the decay of piety. * 

It is impossible to imagine with what subtlety the enemy of souls 
induces them to slide unconsciously from the donniin of faith to that of 
sclf-righteousiicss. In observing the different errors w'hich have been ^ 
introduced into the midst of the churcbes, T fancy I can detect in every 
one of them a return towards tbe n^^rit of works. Many who would 
shrink from joining the llomanist in associating the invocation of saints 
and pcnancos with the merits of Christ, may, nevertholess, bo less on their 
guard against an error which cunningly combines with the virtue of 
tlio blood of Christ, some practical attainment, some particular mode of 
W’orshij), or some piece of ceremony. Wicn, fur instance, doubts arc 
hinted of the s.alvation of any individual who believes in Christ with all 
his heart, because lie has not4:ccoived this or that baptism, this or that 
pretended apostle, or a complete deliverance from sin ; what is it but to 
deny really, though indirectly, that the blood of Clmst has, by itsiflf, and 
without the addition of any thing, the power to purify from every sin the 
soul that is truly washed in it tlmough faith ? 

Be on your guard, brethren ; slftiu every thing which would seduce you 
towards self-righteousness. Bcnounce every system which does not place 
pardon through the blood of Christ before every thing else.- Besist tho 
adversary when, sotting out fronUthe great and fundamental, that faith 
without works is dead, and that he who has the seal of God should depart 
from iniquity, he advances to terrify souls by suggesting that if they 
sin again, if they are not in all things victorious over sin, they arc not 
truly bom of God. Remember that whilst, on the one hand, wo cannot 
be too diligent in working out ohr sanctifioation in tho fear of God, we ' 
caimot, on the other, bo too careful not to make a Saviour of our sancti- 
fication, and to attach pardon to a Certain degree of holiness, instead of 
attaching it solely to a simplo faith in Jesus. Forgot not that true 
sanctification*not only' sots out from the cross of Christ, but always leads 
us back to it day by day, as poor sinners, that we may obtain pardon and 
healing. It is far bettor to consent to bo sanctified at the foot of the 
cross by slow and humbling processes, than to rdn the risk, searching 
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after modes apparently more iftipid, of falling into the snares which the 
enemy places before our pride or our fancy. “ Beware of the concision ; 
for wo are the circumcision, which worship Grod in the spirit, and rejoice 
in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the fiesh.” * 


THE PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN HOPE. 


PART SECOND. 

We have considered the admonition itself 5 — ^we have now to consider — 

II. The motives ENPoncnKi xt: — Those arc contained in the beginning 
and end of tlie verse. The word therefore,” in the beginning of it — 
“ Therefore^ my beloved brethrer*, be ye steadfast, uumoveable, always 
aboundmg in the work of the Lord,” and the words — “forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour is not in min in the Lord,*^ refer alike to what 
goes before — to the exhibition which the apostle had been giving of the 
Christian hope, the hope of a resurrection to life and immortality, in all 
its divine sublimity and attractive interest. Having set before them the 
cheering, elevating, ravishing prospect, ho urges upon them, with 
aficctionato warmth, what was indispensably necessary to its final attach- 
• mont. 

The word which is here rendered, “ your labour” is one which 

usually conveys somewhat more than the simple idea of active service ; 
namely, the further idea of difficulty, fatigue, exhaustion, distress, 
encountered and submitted to in that service. Now, the connection of 
tliis “labour” with the prospect set before believers in tlie chapter, 
implies, first of all, its being sustained and animated by hope, Hope at 
once stimulates to active exertion, and bears up the spirit under the 
pressure of trials endured in putting it forth. The present life is the 
period for faithful and patient service ; and this service is to be followed 
by a glorious and blessed reward. There is, indeed, a sense in which 
the words — “ your labour is not in vain in the Lord” — ^may bo applied to 
Christian ministers, and to Christians in general, in regard to the efforts 
they make for the communication to tl\eir fellow sinners, of the knowledge 
of &vine truth ; which is more of a present character. The promises of 
God gave them ground to trust, that with such efforts, when made in 
faith and with a simple-hearted dependence 'upon his grace, he will 
vouchsafe a blessing that shall prevent their having to complain — “ We 
have laboured in vain, wo have spent our strength for nought, and in 
vain.” And, assuredly, in the ministry of the gospel, amidst all that is 
apt at times to draw from the burdened heart the sigh of despondency, 
4here is nothing so cheering as to hear Jailing on the listening car, the 
voice of Jehovah — the faithful and .true, as well as gracious, — “ As the 
rain cometh^own, and the snow from heaven, and roturneth not thither, 
but watercth the earth, and maketh it bring forth fruit, that there may 
be seed to the sower, and broad to the eater, — so shall my^word bo that 
goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not return unto me void; but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 

* rhil. iii. 2, 3. 
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whereunto I sent it.*' Isa. Iv. 10, 11. If we had* more of simple and 
steadfast reliance on such “ exceeding great and precious promises,** we 
should have more of success, both in our home and foreign efforts. For 
in this respect, as well as in others, the divine saying will hold true — 

“ Him that honoureth me, I will honour.** So that, in proportion as we 
thus honour the Lord by the dependence of humility and the confidence 
of faith, will He, in return, honour us with prosperity in his work. But, 
scriptural and animating as this truth is, it does not appear to be the 
truth intended by the words as they stand here. Their reference is 
ratlier to the hope held forth, in the previous part of the chapter, as the 
happy termination of the life of Christian service and suffering, in general. 

It may here be noticed, that the period of the resurrection is that to 
which, with very few exceptions, the hopes of believers are directed, 
rather than that of their transition from earth to heaven, in their disem- 
bodied spirits, at death. The reason is obvious. • The resurrection will 
be the consummation of their glory and joy. Neither their hopes, nor the 
promises of Jehovah on which tliey rest, have their complete fhlfilmcnt 
till then. Th(fir spirits, when they leave the body, arc blessed ; for they 
are “present with the Lord.” But, although engaging in the perfection 
of purity, all the happiness of which spirits in this their state of separa- 
tion are susceptible — ^yet still, even in heaven, they live in hope. There 
is still something wanting to perfect their felicity, •-the re-union of the 
soul and body — the re-possession, by the purified spirit, of the glorious, 
and immortal tenement prepared for its reception — a tenement refined 
from all the grossncsscs of immortality" — ^from all the feculence of earth, 
— a “ spiritual body** — a “ house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.** 

But tlie point that now demands our special attention is this — tlie 
nature of the co^inection subsisting between obedience to the admonition^ and 
the attainment of the hope ; and, in order to the setting of this in a just and 
scriptural light, it ought to bo observed, that the admonition, as formerly 
explamed, consists of two parts: — it is an admonition to steadfast 
adherence to the faith of the gospel ; and it is an admonition tc^coiTe- 
sponding diligence in tlio discharge of duty. These two ought ever to 
lie considered as inseparable. The faith is the principlcw of the service ; 
the service is the evidence of the faith. And, both being inseparably 
connected, so that the one cannotf be found without the other, it follows, 
that both arc alike necessary to the attainment of the glorious reward — 
the resurrection of the just, anS a happy immortality. But it docs not 
follow that both are necessary ir\the same way^ or on the same account. 
The one is as indispensable to the alternate result as the other ; but the 
connection of each with that result, is different — ^materially different. 
Let us see how this stands. It is important. 

The instant a sinner receives the gospel — ^understands and believes, 
“the faithful saying,** the “ testimony of Hod concerning his Son,” he “ is 
passed from death unto life,** and “ ^hall not come into condemnation.” 
That moment he is in poiSession of good hope. Interest^ in Christ, 
through faith in his person, righteousness, and sacrifice, he is ready for 
dying and appearing before God, being “ accepted in the Beloved.** Now, 
if this be true, it must bo also true, for it is an unavoidable sequence, 
that the subsequent works of the believer, who does not, like the tliief 
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on the cross, receive the tmth in the very instant of death, but is spared 
to develope its influence in the*^prescnt world, do not constitute any part 
of the ground of his acceptance with God : for if they were, then he 
could not have had such acceptanco, and liave found life upon his helieo- 
ing. In believing the gospel, the sinner believes a doctrine, of which the 
essential principle, on the part of the believer of it, is self-remuneration^ 
and reliance on mercy through the merits of a Mediator. This leads, at 
once, to the true principle of all really Christian sei'vico — of all the 
believer’s obedience. The works of such obedience, are “works of faith.” 
But the faith from which they spring, is the faith of the doctrine of grace. 
And in the very reception of that doctrine, it is implied, that all depen- 
dence upon the works tor acceptanco with God, is utterly and foi* ever 
ropudiated. The aecoptanec has heen obtained in believing, — the works 
follow. By the man who places any part of his dependence for his 
acceptance before God, on works of his own, let their professed principle 
be what it may, the gospel has ‘yet to be learned in its primary and 
simplest elements. In the first faith of the gospel there is necessarily 
involved, the spirit of humble and thankful submission to tncrcy, and tlio 
entire and abhorrent disavowal of every pretension to personal desert or 
worthiness, Thi§ takes place at the outset, and it must continue to the 
end. The professed believer, who, at any period of his course, begins to 
fancy that in his progeess he has been iicquiring something of liis own to 
.recommend him to God, which he had not at first, and thus to intermingle 
his own doings vrith the work of Christ in the foundation of his hopes, 
renounces the gospel. He “ falls from grace;” and “Clirist becomes of 
no effect unto him.” 

Whatever, then, the connection be between the “ work of the Lord,” 
and the futui’e reward, it is not a connection of desert — of tnerit. Sinners, 
when they believe, arc “ accepted in the Beloved,” and then their works 
are accepted on the same grounds with themselves. They are accepted 
as the fruits of faith, and the expressions of grateful love. It is on this 
account that believers are enjoined — “ whatsoever they do, in word or 
in deed^ to do all in the name of the Lord Jesus implying, that only on 
his account, can aught they say or do find acceptance with God. “ All 
spiritual blessings, in heavenly, places, in Christ Jesus,” arc obtained in 
the same way. They are all bestowed by grace, on Christ’s account ; 
and what will all the everlasting glorid's and joys of the heavenly world 
be, but an everlasting testimony of God’s satisfaction in liis beloved Son; 
being all the munificent gifts of infinite m^rcy foe his sake. 

But, then, — Wlien a sinner does belijve the gospel, ho assumes a new 
position. He enters on a new relation. He has a new character to 
support — a new profession to vindicate. Ho becomes a disciple and ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ. The principles of this now character take their 
occupancy of the mind and heart in the moment when, under divine illu- 
mination, he “ receives the truth in the love of it.” If he then dies, the 
principles of the character then develop themsdves in the world to come ; 
if he lives, fBey unfold themselves in their ^actical influence in this. 
We are now supposing him to live, and the question is, — How is he to 
maintain his now character? how to justify his new profession? how to 
“approve himseff to his new Master ?” and how can this be done, otherwise 
than by “ working the works of the Lord?” It is on this principle that 
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Paul says, Wherefore wo labour, that wjicther present (in the body) or 
absent (from it), we may be accepted of him.” 2 Cor. v. 9. To be ‘‘ac- 
cepted of Christ” at last, is to be acknowledged by him as his faithful 
servants. But what is this faithfulness ? wherein does it consist ? The 
question here is one of spiritual moment. It is a faithfulness, be it 
remembered, of principle and motive^ as well as of loord and action. It 
is a faithfulness of heart, as well as of outward service. The same 
external acts of service may bo dictated by very dificrent inward principles 
and motives. But faithfulness includes, essentially, rectitude of principle. 
It is an attribute of the agent, not a more quality of the act. The same 
action may bo performed from humble, grateful, self-abasing, self-devoting 
loyUj ou the one handj and on the otherj from lofty solf-righteous presump- 
tion. The latter is utterly inconsistent with faithfulness of heart to 
Christ. It is, in the principle of it, a robbing of the Saviour of'his glory. 
It discovers a heart far from rightly affected towards him — a heart 
estranged from the grace of the gospel, and ungenerously coveting a share 
of the honour that pertains exclusively to him, and which by every right 
hearted believer will bo given Him, not only without rcsoiwo, but with 
the overflowing of thankful delight and joy. From no^ oiio thing does a 
heart that has truly felt its obligations to the Kedeerncr shrink with a 
more sensitive aversion, than from the very thought of such partition of 
the glory of his salvation between himself and his librd. He cannot bear 
it. This is all the benefit ; but Christ’s is all the praise. In Matt. xxv. • 
14, Jesus represents himself as saying to those whom he approves in the 
day of final reckoning, “Well done, g'jod and faithful serv'ant; thou hast 
been faithful over a few things; I will make thee ruler over many things; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” It is not siu*ely to bo supposed, 
that the heart-searching Judge would say this to any one, who, in his 
professed obedience, was known by him to have acted from principles at 
entire variance with the spiiit of the gospel. Wo may call Jesus, “ Lord, 
Lord.” We may do many outward acts professedly in obedience to his 
will, and, to the eye of man, •unexceptionable. But if the principle of 
them be wrong, if it be opijositc to the very genius of bis doctriiyj, then 
all is \vrong. Nothing can, in his eyes, bo right, that is not right in 
principle. To lay the axe, then, to the root of all inferences that might 
bo drawn from Jill such passages as the one now l)cfore us, in favour of 
works being, in any respect, the ^ound on which the future glory is to 
be obtained, it is enough to remind the reader, that the very first disposi- 
tion engendered by the gospel, and which may bo considered as involved 
in the faith of it, is, the utter reiKmciation of all dependence before God, 
save on the cross; the disposition that is uttered in the language, coming 
from a full heart, — “ God forbid that I should glory, savo in the cross of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; whereby the world is crucified unto me, and I 
unto the world.” ^ 

It is right and necessary, that, m the bestowment of the future heavenly 
inheritance, the great Judfi^f all should manifest his l(yoe to righteousness. 
Now, there are two ways flWhich this will bo done. The j^st will be— - 
his bestowing it on account of a righteousness that is perfect — the in- 
finitely meritorious righteousness of the divine Mediator, by which his 
“ law was magnified and made honourable.” This will show to an admir- 
ing universe, that He is “the righteous Lord who^loveth righteousness; 
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seoin^ no righteousness but onoj^hat was absolutely sinless — commensurate 
in principle and in act to every demand of his law — could serve as ^ 
ground on which any favour could be shown, or any blessing be bestowed. 
The second will be — ^liis requiring personal righteousness — the righteous- 
ness of a renewed and sanctified neart and an obedient life — as the char- 
acter of all who are admitted to the possession of it. Such a character 
ought to bo regarded as — ^not that on account of which salvation is 
obtained, but part of the salvation itself — wliile, at the same time, it is 
an essential qualification for the enjoyment of heaven; inasmuch as, to 
the man whose heart remains unchanged, continuing full of enmity against 
God, and the seat of every unholy desire, and of unsubdued corruption, 
heaven would be hell, a place not of enjoyment, but of the most exquisite 
torture. 

Thus, then, while it is solely on tho ground of the righteousness and 
atonement of Christ that any sinner shall obtain heaven, every sinner who 

believes in Christ professes, and dibtinguislied by a ccrtaiii Character. 
And it follows, as a matter of course, that by none can it bo obtained but 
such as possess tho character. Now in scripture, tho heirs of heaven are at 
one time distinguished by their faith, and at another by their character; 
their faith interesting them in Christ, and their character showing them to 
bo his. When they are distinguished by their character, the meaning is, not 
that their character gfves them, in whole or in part, their title to heaven ; 
^that they have in the merits of Ilim in whom they believe — in tho righteous- 
ness of Christ — ^it is only that tho character marks thorn out as possessors 
of tho title which arises from an int«rost in this righteousness. Tt is on this 
principle that we are to intorj^rct such passages as Rom. ii. C — 11 ; wliich 
is only a more amplified statement of what is briefly expressed in the first 
verse of the eighth chapter of the same epistle, — “ There is, therefore, now 
no condemnation to them who arc in Christ Jesus; who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the spirit.” It is in virtue of them being “ in Christ 
Jesus” that there is “no condemnation” to them; and it is by their 
“ walking not after the flesh, but after the spirit,” that they give proof of 
their V'ing “in Christ Jesus.” No others are in Christ; and it is impos- 
sible for any, whether Jew or Gentile, to reach heaven otherwise than 
“by a patient continuance in wcU-doing;” this being tho uniform effect 
and manifestation of faith in Jesus, the only evidence of “ Clirist in them, 
the hope of glory.” In the terms of our text, there is no possibility of 
ultimately realising the great object of Christian hope, otherwise than by 
“always abounding in tho work of the Lord;” WhDst still tho meritorious 

E ld on which they shall expcriencO^ this glorious realisation, is the 
ed work of that divine Saviour, their faith in and love to whom are 
the grand springs of all their active service. On tho principle that faith- 
fulness in the Lord’s service will be estimated according to the character 
•of its inward motives, as well as of its putward actions, this view of tho 
relation of the works of that service to the final reward, and even to 
diversity of^ogrees in that reward,’ (a subj|||L on which we cannot now 
enter,) is in the fullest harmony with all l^ffgs of grace. For, among 
other considerations by which the proportion of the reward .will be regu- 
lated, this will be one, — the measure in which the true spirit of the gospel 
haa been in operation in tho performance of the works; and this spirit of 
the goiepel is the spiifit of unconditional reliance on grace, through the 
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mediation of Jesus, The puiity and the degree of this principle wfll, in 
every case, be perfectly known to the heart-searching Judge, as well as 
what alloy of baser motive may have intermingled with it. The work 
of the Lord ” springs from, and is maintained by, grateful love. And this 
grateful love is proportionate, invariably, to the spirit of self-annihilation 
in the matter of acceptance with God. So that, in this way, the grace 
of the gospel is secured in the very principle from which the active service 
of all who truly believe it proceeds. In eveiy such believer there is an 
unreserved and hearty acquiescence in the saying of this same apostle, 
wdiich is the saying of God, — “Of Him are yc, in Christ Jesus, who of 
God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption,'* — that, according as it is written, “ He that aLORiETU, let 
II131 GLORY IN THE LORD.” 1 Cor. i. 30, 31. 

The manner in which our Lord rejuesents himself as bringing forward 
the works of his people in the great i day, is in accordance with these 
rcraarkfi. See Matt. xxv. 34 — 40 . Theso arc “works of charity, and 

labours of love,” done to his “brethren** for his sake. They arc, there- 
fore, works done front love to himself; and this love to himself, pre-sup- 
poscs faith in him as the divine and only Saviour. From the very same 
princq)lcs every other part of “ the work of the Lord” must spring. And 
these are the works — ^works of faith and love — tlu^ arc “ not in vain in 
the Lord.** These are the works which the Lord nimself will approve 
and reward. And in these works it is inciunbeiit on all liis servants 
“always to abound;'* and thus to show the steadfast firmness of their 
faith, and tlio sustaining, animating, active energy of tlicir hoj)e. “ Wo 
are saved by hope.** It is a principle of mighty influence, both as a^, dis- 
suasive from evil, and an incitement to good. In ])roportion as we “ abound 
in hope through the power of the Holy Ghost,” will we be found “ abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.’* The couucction is strikingly stated by 
this apostle in his epistle to Titus, chap. ii. 11 — 14, — “For the grace of 
God, which bringetli salvation^ hath appeared to all men; teaching us, 
tliat, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly, in this present world; looking for that bless.e3piiope, 
even the glorious appearance of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
who gave himself for us, that ho might redeem us from ^11 iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealotts of good works.” Let 
believers never forget, that is only wliile they are “ zealous of good 
works** that they can, siiieorely and consistently, look for that blessed 
hope;** seeing it is only In being zealous of good works** that they can 
have any saving interest in Him who “ gave himself for them, to redeem 
them from iniquity, and to purify them to himself a peculiar people.” 
They must be animated to active service — the service of a self-devoting 
zeal — by faith in the work of Christ at his first coming, else their hope is 
a delusion of obtaining the salvation to be revealed at his second coming; 
“ cast not away, therefore, your conficjence, which hath great recompense 
of reward; for ye have ne^||pf patience, that after ye hane -ifine the wiU 
of God, ye might receive promise.” “ Seeing that yo look for such 
things, he diligent, that yc may be found of him in peace, without spot 
and blameless.” “ Wherefore, gird up the loins <ff your minds, (the pos- 
ture of active service,) be sober, (the state necessary for inteUjgont an<l 
constant service,) and hope to the end for the gracf^that is to be brought 
New Series. — Vol. II. i 
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unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ; as obedient children, not 
fashioning yourselves according to the former lusts in your ignorance; but, 
as He who hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner of conver- 
sation; because it is vmtten, Be yo holy, for I am holy.” To sum up all 
again in the words on which these observations have been founded, — 
“ Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, immoveable, al- 
ways ABOUNDING IN THE WORK OP THE LORD ; FORASMUCH AS YE KNOW THAT 
YOUR LABOUR IS NOT IN VAIN IN THE LoRD.” 


HOBJE BIBLICiE.— No. II. 

JereMUII xlix. 35. The low of Elam . — Our readers are doubtless 
aware that recent discoveries of travellers in various parts of the globe, 
aided by, or assisting rather, the ^profound investigations of such erudite 
archaeologists as liosellini. Young, Champollion, Gesenius, Forster, and 
others, have thrown light on the annals of scriptural antiquity to an extent 
the most sanguine of the fnends of revelation had long ceased to hope 
for, and given existence in fact, to use Dr. W. C. Taylor^s words,* “ to a 
new aind extensive class of scripture evidences.” We have met with a 
pleasing contribution* to this most interesting department of literature in 
. a work entitled “ Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, by the Baron C. A. 
de Bode,” [London, 2 vols. pp. 800, 1845,] with wliieh we shall enrich 
our ^‘Biblical Notes.” , . 

The Baron while on his route in the summer of 1841 tlirongh the tract 
of hilly country in which the principal streams which flow into the head 
of the I?ersian Gulf take their rise, succeeded in penetrating into a narrow 
deflle called Tengi-Saulek, previously unknown to European travellers, in 
which he found several stones on rocks covered with bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions in an unknown character. There seems little reason to doubt 
that the Elam of the prophets must be pought for in this quarter of Persia; 
and \t is remarkable, that while the bow is mentioned by Isaiah and 
Jerenuah as the principal or national weapon of the Elamites, tlie sculp- 
tured remains discovered in Tengi-Saulek, of which representations are 
given in the Baron’s work, exhibit warriors armed with tliis weapon 
attacking wild beasts, and giving successful battle to horsemen bearing 
spears. 

Ezekiel xxvii. 17. * Honey of Raisins \ — Few commentators have at- 
ten^ted to explain this term. “ Amoijg other dainties,” says the Baron 
de Bode, “ I must not omit to mention a bowl with a thick syrup of dates. 
It is prepared from the juice of the ripe fruit, pressed out, and is excellent, 
resembling in taste the juice of the unripe grape, after it is boiled to 
syrup, and is fixed into a solid mass like congealed honey out of the 
comb.** Vol. ii. p. 147. The syrup prej)ared from raisins, is a favourite 
confection of the modem Persians,* who call it shirCy that from dates is 
better kno^Ai to the Arabs. The word in the* Hebrew is dehash — ^Arabic, 
dibs. 

As still further illuiifrative of this subject, the following passage, ex- 

* In preface to “ Illustrations of the Bible from the Monuments of Egypt,*’ one 
of the most interesting and viduable little volumes that has ever issued from the 
English press. ^ 
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tracted from a valuable paper in the American Bibliotheca Sacra, upon 
the “Wines of Lebanon,” by the Rev. E. Smith, one of the American 
missionaries in Syria, may be adduced: — 

“The only form m which the unfermciited juice of the grape is prepared, is that 
of dibSi which may be called grape molasses. The juice, immediately on being 
expressed from the grape, is mixed with a small quantity of clay, and then boiled down 
about one-half, or until there remains about 25 per cent, of the weight of the grapes. 
The pco))le say the object of the clay is to clarify the juice; but it seems also to 
have an influence on its sweetness. A friend of mine last year made some gr.ipe 
syrup, by simply boiling the juice without the clay, and it retained the acidulous 
taste of the grape ; whereas dibs lias nothing of it, but is a pure sweet. In its 
ordinary state it has the consistency of molasses ; but in sonic places where the 
besf is made, it is beaten after it becomes cold, until it assumes a bright yellow 

CUlOUI) ailU the consistency of ice cream; in which state it remains until the next 

summer. It enters so largely, as I have mentioned above, Into the lifmily stoVCS 
in some parts, that at Bharadiin, for example, a place containing not over COO souls, 
about 24,000 lbs. are made and laid up, 'fc'hich requires about a quarter of the 
gi’apes of the village. It is classed among the eatables, and not among the articles 
to be drunken. I am tohl that it is sometimes used to sweeten water for drink, 
but I do not remember that I have ever seen it. It is generally eaten in its simple 
state with bread, or used in cooking. As found in the city markets, this article is 
very often adulterated with the juice of the kharmub, a sweet *pod which is gener- 
ally supposed to he the husks with which the prodigal sou fed the swine, and is 
considered the lowest kind of luiiiuin nourishment.” 

• 

As much nonsense has boon uttered about the non-intoxicating character 
of the wines of Palestine by the advocates of Total Abstinence, it may be 
worth while here to subjoin the competent and impartial testimony of 
Mr. Smith on this subject: — 

“ XJnintoxicating wines, I have not been able to licar of. All wines, they say, 
will intoxicate more or less. So in regard to fermentation, when iinpiiring if there 
exists any such thing as unfermented wine, I have uniformly been met with a stare 
of surprise. The very idea seems to be regarded as an absurdity. The name for 
wine in Ai’ahic is derived from the word that means to ferment. It is cognate 
with the word for leaven, and itself signities also fermentation. I have not been 
able to learn, even, that any process is ever adopted for arresting the vinous fer- 
mentation before it is completed. In regard to the wine used at the sacraraent,^ I 
have questioned both I'apal and Greek priests, and received the same answ-^cr. It 
must, they say, be perfect, pure wine. If uufermeuted, it will not answer, nor will 
it if the acetous fermentation be commenced. The acknowled^ncnt of the neces- 
sity of fermentation by the Papists, ij worthy of special notice, inasmuch as they 
reject fermented bread. This rejection is owing to their belief that our Saviour 
used unleavened bread at the institution of the ordinance; and their admission of 
fermented wine, consequenUy, indfeates a belief that he used fermented wine, not- 
withstanding it was the feast of imlcavcned bread. To this, so far as I have 
observed, the custom of the Jews in ralcstiue now corresponds.” 

John viii. 44. The general doctrine set forth in this verse, as it stands 
in our English version, is plain enough. Every sinner who loves to do, 
who willingly does, the desires of Satan, is spiritually related, as a son to 
his father, to that evil one ; an^ as the character of the father reveals 
itself in the child, so do Satan’s spiritual children manifest and prove their 
relationship to the parent of all sin by willing to do, dctciftiining to do, 
his “ lusts.” The expression in the first member of the verse, ye “ will 
do,” is a coAect rendering of the original, yet scarcely emphatic enough 
to an English reader. It is an adverbial ideft expressed in a verbal form, 
and might be rendered “ye willingly do;” or this, “ jc are of yoi^ father 
the devil, and according to his lusts ye will (t. ef ye are determined) to 
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do.’’ But it is in the last member of the verse that our version appears 
most defective; “ when he speaketh a lie, he spoaketh of his own: for ho 
is a liar, and the father of it.” This is obscure, and wanting in consecutive 
reasoning, besides, it is not an accurate interpretation of the original. 
Dr. Middleton, in his admirable investigation of the doctrine of the Greek 
article, has shown, by a most satisfactory induction of authorities, that, 
according to the idiom of the original, the indefinite pronoun t/?, (any one) 
should bo understood before the verb (speaJeeth) which renders the 
whole phrase of easy interpretation, and in harmony with the context. 
Christ, rebuking the vain confidence of the mere fleshly children of Abra- 
ham, or those Jews who possessed not the faith and did not the worljyg of 
Abraham, tells them that their works declare them to be of another 
parentage as regards spiritual character; “ye are of your father the 
devil.” And having * traced his character as a murderer and a liar from 
the beginning, here adds, in illustration and confirmation of his rebuke, 
When (any of you) speaks that which is false, he speaks after the 
manner of Ins own, (?. e. his kindred,) for«he is a liar, and so also is his 
father.” 


TOBACCO. 

[ The Mysteries of I'ohacco. B}^ the Rev. Benjamin J. Lane, 2nd Edi- 
tion. London and New ITork. W iley and lUtnani.] 

Some years ago an English physician or apothecary of the name of 
Accum, published a work under the appalling title of Death in the Pot;” 
in which he endeavoured to show that there was hardly any of the viands 
usually consumed by the nations of modern Europe, which was not so 
fearfully adulterated in the preparation, that at every meal, a quantity of 
poison was imbibed, so large as to make if little short of a miracle that 
any b^dy lived at all. The effect of his book was prodigious; the sensa- 
tion terrible. Many elderly ladies w'ho had reached the confines of 
three-score yearn and ten, wore seized with sudden horror to find that, 
like the tradesmen they had employed to alter the colours of their gowns 
and ribbons, they had been dying all their lives ; and sundry latitudinary 
gentlemen had serious thoughts of dismisj^ing their cooks, bringing to an 
end their dealings with the butcher and baker, add patronising the doctor, 
by attempting to live on drugs. ^ 

In a snort time, however, society recovered its equanimity ; appetite 
and common sense resumed their sway ; and the attempt of Dr. Accum 
to remodel the diet of the empire, was pronounced an impertinent 
invasion of the rights of free-bom Bnions, who, from time immemorial, 
have enjoyed the privilege of poisoning tlicmselvcs if they like. 

In every enterprise it is of the utmost importance to begin at the right 
end, and advance in due order of progression. “ Take the jug by the 
handle and not by the £pout;” “Don’t put the cart before tbo horse:” — 
these are utterances which the wisdom of antiquity” has embodied for 
ottr guidance in such matters. To neglect them is foolish and perilous. 
Dr. Accdm neglected t-hen^ <^d failed. He began his social reform at 
the wrong end. 
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Our brethren on the other side of the Atlantic, ar« wiser in this respect 
than Dr. Accuin. In that crusade against the dietary usages of man- 
kind in which they seem to have engaged, they have begun at the safe end, 
and hitherto have advanced with wonderful celerity. They first proposed 
the abolition of ardent spirits. Ardent spirits, tlicy argued, are alcohol 
very slightly diluted ; but alcohol is poison, therefore ardent spirits must 
be, to a very great degree, poisonous. The reasoning was admitted, and 
ardent spirits were exiled from the boards of all patriotic and poison- 
abhorring Americans. They next attacked wine on the same grounds ; 
and wine too fell before them. Then came tobacco, which they soon 
reduced to a pinch, and which they, ere long, hope to disperse witli a 
puff. Tea and coflee are sharing the same fate, and arc relimiuishing 
their time-honoured prerogatives to milk and water, or water without 
the milk. As yet, beef and bread appear to stand their ground ; hut we 
fear they too must give wfiy. Why not V If a nvin were to jicrseverc 
in using tlic concentrated essence of boef in a largo quantity, lie would 
certainly dio ; and as this essence is diffused through the beef, just as 
alcohol is through wijic, it is manifest, that to cat beef must bo to eat 
what will sooner or later llCbtroj. Dcsklcs^ is it not a wcll-known and mel- 
ancholy fact that, in consequence of the excessive use of 1/utelier meat, dys- 
pepsia reigns through the States, depriving Amorica of the services of 
some of her best men, and filling her laud with eadavyrous faces and atten- 
uated frames. And wJiat is tlie proper cure for this great evil ? Surely 
if the proper cure foi* the evils alleged to be produced l>y the use of 
alcohol, even wlien in a difljisod state, be total abstinence from all drinks 
containing alcohol, the pUpor cure tor the evils resulting from over- 
indulgence in edibles containing the essence of butcher meat, is to banish 
such entirely from use. Thus wo may expect, in duo course of time, to 
see our transathmth3 friends retreating upon tlic fruits and farinacea 
which, according to a late writer who has jnibliKslied a large book upon 
the subject, arc the only proper food of man. Whether they will abide 
even by these, may ho seriously doubted, for there is no saying how far 
such determined logicians may allow tlioir syllogistic Kosinaiitc to carry 
them. Perhaps they may, ere long, realize the visions of Dr. jRjcum, 
and, terrified by “Death in the Pot,” resolve fiercely to put the pot to 
death. The only fear is, that ere the grand ultimatum bd achieved, their 
experiment may share the fate viliich overtook that of the well-known 
economist, who, having hit upon a plan, as he thought, of keeping his 
horse upon nothing, bittedy coiflplaiucd that just as he had succeeded in 
making the animal live on one stAaw a-day, the said animal, regardless of 
the interests of science and the claims of economy, was perverse enough 
to dio ! 

Li this country, the great dietary reform has not proceeded so rapidly, 
nor so far, as in America, notwithstanding the propensity of multitudes 
hero who, ignorant of their owif mercies, are ready to plunge headlong 
after every thing American. Ardent spirits are, however, for the most 
part, bani^od from the tables of the upper and middle clas^’^s, and even 
amongst the operatives they are less used than they were a few years 
ago. The use of wine also, as an article of regular daily consumpt, is 
beginning to disappear, except for the two purposes for which it was 
jnanifostfy designed, and for which there i^buudant sanction both by 
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precept and example,* in scripture, viz., as a restorative trom exhaustion, 
and as a mean of promoting 'innocent hilarity and quickening, within 
just limits, “ the flow of soul” in social intercourse. In all this we rejoice ; 
for whilst wo cannot go the length to which some would go, of banishing 
entirely the use of drinks which, taken to excess, would intoxicate, we 
think the regular use of ardent spirits, even in the most moderate 
quantity, a groat error in dietetics, and the daily use of wine an 
unnecessary and unhealthfol luxury. As for tobacco, wo are sorry to 
say, it seems rather to be gaining than losing ground. Time was when 
the use of it was restricted to certain privileged classes, such as dandies, 

and oyster wenohes, country parsons “ much bc-mu3cd ill bcciy* Cab'lUCn, 

and such old women as had lost their teeth. But now the vice is becom- 
ing all but miivcrsal. Even little hoys sport their cigars and their cutties ; 
and a London newspaper lately advertised “ cigarettes for ladies.” If the 
thing goes on, wc shall havo our little daughters looking up in our faces 
some morning, and lisping, “ please pa, mayn^t I learn to smoko ?” 

To a crusade against tobacco, the author of the work now before us 
has consecrated his talents. As some men arc great on hides, and some 
on tallow, so Mr. Lane is great — ^nay, superlative on tobacco. Never 
since King James uttered his “Counterblast,” has such a pliilippic against 
“ the fragrant weed” appeared. He has penetrated into its most recon- 
dite “ mysteries,” and dragged them forth for public abhorrence and avoid- 
ance. According to him, no such curse has visited our lower world. 
Tohacco ruins health, destroys intellect, prevents learning, corrupts morals, 
and perpetrates ton thousand ills on the soc^and economic interests of 
man! Nay, it even goes boyoiid'man in it*eaiful consequences. “If 
angels,” exclaims Mv. Lane in a fine burst of transatlantic enthusiasm, 

“ If angels ever weep over sclf-inflictod torture, they have mingled their 
tears over the unspeakable wretchedness of the tobacco-consumer !” 

Now all this is very silly, and does vastly more harm than good. 
Every body sees how grossly the pictiue is overcharged, and the “tobacco 
consumer” feeling that the indictment cannot be sustained, turns himself 
smilingly in his easy chair, and indulges in another pinch or another pipe. 
With'Vascs such as those of Raleigh, Newton, Parr, Hall, Erskine, and . 
thousands of others before us, it is vain to ask us to believe that tho use ^ 
of tobacco is necessarily inimical to health, morals, intellect, or learning. 

But though not accepting Mr. Lane's extravagant aid, we are decid- 
edly on the same side witli him. We would that the tobacco habit were 
universally discouraged and relinquishefl ; fov these reasons amongst 
others : 1 . It is a nasty habit — ^nasty^in any way the weed is taken ; 
nasty in smoke, nastier in snuff, nastiest of all when chewed. 2. It is a 
costly habit, causing an expenditure of thousands of pounds every year, 
on what, at best, is but an idle luxury. 3. It is a disagreeahle habit — 
disagreeable especially to the best part of our species, the ornaments and 
the pillars of the domestic edifice. 4. IId is a time~wasting habit, leading 
to the indulgence of lounging, loitering propensities, and directly devour- 
inj 5 every Sfcy a vast quantity of our most valuable possession. Away 
with it then to “ Erebus and black night.” 
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HYJVIN FOR THE ENSUING MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION OF SCOTLAND. 


I. 


From distant comers of our land, 
Behold us, Lord, before thee stand. 

Once more prepar’d to thee to raise 
Our humble pray’r, our grateful praise. 

n. 

Blest be the hand whose guardian poWr 

Hath kept us to this present hour ; 

Blest be the grace that bids us meet 
Thus round the throne, in union sweet. 

IHi 

Thro’ toils and trials we have come ; 
And grief has veiled the lot of some ; 
But here, exulting in thy care, 

Wc meet, each other’s yby to share. , 


IV. 

We meet to seek, in faith and zeal, 

The brethren’s good, — the church’s weal : — 
Oh ! whilst for Zion’s cause we stand. 

May ^on’s King b^ near at hand ! 

V. 

Wc meet, abroad the news to send 
Of Christ, the sinner’s gracious friend, 

Till, to our soil’s remotest bound. 

Has pealed the soul-reviving sound, 

VI. 

We meet, O God, that through our land, 
The churches planted by thy hand, 

From error, weakness, discord, free, • 
May bloom, Hkc gardens blest by thee t 

, vn. 

• 

Smile on usvLord ; and thro’ this place 
Diifase the glory of thy face ; 

Here to our gather’d tribes be given 
A bright’ning antepast of heaven. 


W. L. A. 



“ EX CATHEDRA.” 

How BEST TO AVERT A SEASON OF FAMINE. — WhoD it has pleased the 
Almighty to visit a country witli scarcity of food, it is clearly the 
duty of those who are, by their temporal advantages, raised above the 
pressure of this visitation, to come to the relief of their loss privileged 
fellow-countrymen. On this point it would be idle to enlarge, as no one 
will bo found ready to dispute the assertion, and few will bo disposed to 
shrink from the duty it affimis. But assuming that the wealthier classes 
stand ready to extend a helping hand to their poorer brethren, there 
remains the weighty question, How may this be done so as to secure the; 
largest amount of benefit at the least risk of inflicting injury upon the 
permanent interests of the nation? For, in this complicated and enfanglod 
tissue Wllicll we call Micty, it is ndt given to us, witliont tKe exercise of 
the utmost circumsp(‘ction, even to do good without iucuvriiig the risk of 
doing evil along with it ; and sad experience teaches us that injudicious 
modes of doing good have often been nothing else than melancholy 
sources of deejier calamity than that which they were designed to relieve. 
If any illustration of this remark bo required, we would point to the old 
English poor law. 'Wic design of that law was excellent; it was the 
relieving, at the public expense, of the poor and destitute part of the 
population. But its worl ing was, through the defect of its organization, 
most calamitous. It created the V 4 >ry evil it was meant to relieve ; and 
had it not been ab<3lislied in time, the country would soon have sunk 
under the intolerable burden (if a universally pauperised commonahy. 
The new poor law is less kind to the pauper than the old one, but being 
founded on wiser principles, it has proved an unspeakable boon to the 
country at large, and preserved thousands in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of honest industry wl\o, but for it, would have now been paupers, 
dependent on legal charity, . " 

Keepmg this in view, it comes to be a serious (question in the present 
state or this country, visited as wo have been with the failure of a large 
portion of the ordinary food of the people, what it is most wdse for those 
who are in comfortable circumstances to do for the relief of those who are 
in want of food. ' 

The most obvious course in such a case, and that which has been 
already to a noble extent acted on, is for the richer part of the community 
to give money for behoof of the destitujf®. Now, far be it from us to 
utter one word that miglit even appear to be designed to chock the flow 
of benevolent sympathy which has issued in such copious supplies of 
money for the relief of our distressed fcllow-countiymcn. No; on that 
sympathy we would look with pride and grjjtitudc, and so far from seeking 
to hi^er it, we would rather do all in our power to deepen and increase 
it. the sspie time with all this, it may he allowed us to ask, Whether 
along with iAtrnothing may be done still more closely adapted to relieve 
the wants of our suttering countrymen; and also, Whetheir, supposing 
nothing else be done, the result of this very giving may not be an increase 
of our calamity. 

Let it be borne in mind, tbat the evil to be met is a scarcity of food, 
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leading to such a high price of the means of sust&ancc^ that these are 
put beyond the reach of large masses of our people. Now, when it is 
proposed to meet this calamity by a mere giving of money to the destitute, 
it strikes one in the first place, that this is not a scheme which at all 
touches the substance of the evil. That evil is the scarcity of food; but 
to distribute money can never remove or alleviate scarcity; all it can 
effect is a wider distribution of the limited supply. And then, secondly, 
it must bo manifest that, (the quantity of food remaining the same,) to 
give money to the destitute is only enabling a larger num})or of purchasers 
to come into the market, the result of which will be, first and immediately, 
a rise in the price of food^ and ultimately, a more speedy consumpt of the 
whole stock of food in the country. 

Now, here appear to us two terrible evils right a-hcad o# us, and 
which, wo take it, are sure to conic upon us, if nothing bo done for the 
country hut simply a distrifmtion of money or foUll in the destitute dis- 
tricts. Tliese evils arc nothing less thin growing desUiution, ana ultinim 

ttnwersal famine. 

To make this perfectly plain, let us sujiposc an island with a population 
of 150 persons; and sup])oye tliat iu consequence of a bad harvest, the 
supply of food is only suJficiciit for 100, so that of those 150 persons 50 
are destitute. There arc thus 100 persons who can purchase food, with 
just enough of food for them to purchase; what h to bo done with tlio 
remaining 50 persons V Suppose wo give them money, the corisc(|ucnco 
will be, that instead of 100 purchasers and consumers, there will now be 
150. Now, of the lOO who were of +iiemsolves able to purchase, it may 
be supposed that 50 were barely able to do so at the jirieo whieli food 
bore when there were only 100 purchasers; what will liccomo of them 
when the 150 become purchaFcrs, and the price of food rises probably 
one-third? Why, they must become destitute in their turn, so that we 
have only changed the incidence of the destitution, not in the least degree 
removed it. Nor is this all. Wlien the inouoy collected for the destitute 
50 is expended, we have theSe same persons destitute again ; and now 
the destitute po])ulation of our island is not 50 but 100 ; in othei^ words 
we have forced into destitution 50 persons who, but for us, would not 
have been destitute, and have now twice as many destitute persons as wc 
bad ! Nor is even this all. The gi’ain produced was barely sufficient for the 
support of 100 persons till the inJxt harvest ; but we have introduced 50 
additional consumers, the consequence of which is, that the entire supply 
of grain in the island w’Hl bo consiuncd "before the next harvest, and thus 
the whole community, rich and p\or, will bo plunged in hopeless starva- 
tion. All the food is eaten ; a long space of time must elapse ere the 
next harvest comes ; what can be before a community in such circum- 
stances but general starvation. 

If these remarks bo just, thojirospects of our country at present must 
be admitted by all to be very serious, if not alarming. Supposm|^us 
confined to the grain produced within the empire last season, is 
undoubted that there is not enough to feed even those who ?an afford to 
pay for it, w];)iilst the sums which have been collected for the destitute 
must necessarily increase the number of consumers, and thus hasten 
forward the period when the whole shall be consumed. Happily we are 
not so confined ; the reeout changes in the grain l^ws having brought as 
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a timely supply from' foreign lands. With all that can be hoped for, 
liowever, from this source, our f)rospects arc sufficiently dark. It seems 
ascertained that the whole quantity of food in Europe at this moment is 
not enough to subsist its inhabitants at the present rate of consumpt for 
many months. 

What, then, is to bo done ? The only reply is, as we cannot increase 
the quantity of grain, let us endeavour to diminish the consumpt. The 
quantity obtainable being fixed, if wo can reduce the consumpt, it may 
still be possible to make the supply commensurate with the necessary 
wants of the whole community. This is the only true remedy. Retrench 
all unnecessary consumpt of grain^ andt hy the blessing of God, all our 
people may yet he fed. 

How rilny thousands of quarters of flour are consumed on mere luxuries, 
such as articles of confectionary, pastry, and such like ! Of such things 
no person has any need; they are mere luxuries, and may be dispensed 
with. At such a time as this they oitght to be dispensed with, and the grain 
used for them left in the market to furnish food for the people. Were 

this done, provision for several thousands woidd be furnished without 
any one being injured. And then there arc nearly eight millions of 
quarters annually consumed in the shape of malt liquors. These too 
may be, and, at suidi a time, ought to bo dispensed with. It is little 
short of sinful profligacy to consume in such a way so vast a quantity of 
food, when there is such imminent risk of the country being reduced to 
a state bordering at least on faininc. And, in fine, what vast quantities 
of food fit for the support of huiTy),n life arc consumed in keeping up 
swarms of dogs and crowds of horses, which servo no other purpose than 
those of amusement or parade ! Yes, yes ; there is food enough in the 
country and to spare, if people would but consume it prudently and for 
lawful objects. 

The principles we thus, in our humble sphere, endeavour to advocate, 
have already received high sanction. The Premier has enunciated them 
in the House of Commons ; Lord Brougham, never at fault in any question 
in- the science of politics, has sought to make them acceptable to the Peers ; 
and tBe Queen, always prompt to whatever is enlightened and generous, 
has given orders that they be strictly acted on in the royal household. 
Let us hope that, under such sanction, they may find vogue among all 
classes of the community. * 

Ministerial Educational Project. — ^Richtird Brinsley Sheridan, who had an 
enviable knack of Sfiyiug wise things vctywittHy, once said of his friends the Whigs 
— “ Other people sometimes knock their hea^s against a wall ; but the Wliigs are 
the only people who build walls purposely to knock their heads against.” This fata- 
lity has attached to the party ^1 along. The Whigs have never been in power 
without introducing some project which no necessity called on them to introduce, 
and Avhich has had the effect of damaging their reputation, destroying their popu- 
larity, and in some cases expelling them firomr office. 

John Bussell has held the reins of government for only a few months, and 
yJjHK^ady have he and his colleagues nfanaged to build a wall which they arc not 
Iik<^ to get ^cr, without knocking their heads against it, to the great detriment of 
their subsequent stability, if not to their speedy overthrow, as the dominant party 
in the state. Urged on as it seems by a restless scheming gentleman of the name of 
Kay Shuttleworth, originally, wo believe, a Dissenter, but now hand-in-glovc with 
the dignitaries of the Establishment and the Lords of Council, they have proposed a 
project, for furthering the education of the people of England, which has brought a 
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perfect storm of indignation aronnd them from all tlie*Dissenters of the south. 
Public meetings have been held, stringent resoKitions passed, deputations to govern- 
ment appointed, and the whole artillery of a fierce agitation opened upon the mea- 
sure, in which men of all parties among the Dissenters have combined. It is a fair 
trial of strength between the Ministry, supported by the Established Church, and 
the Dissenters, the result of whicli must be, either that the measure must be aban- 
doned, or that the Whig party must advance to the next election prepared to 
encounter the uncompromising opposition of the whole dissenting strength of Eng- 
land. 

The leading provisions of the measure which has excited this storm may be 
briefly described thus : — 

1. It is proposed to encourage masters and mistresses of schools, approved of by 
government inspectors, to take and instruct promising lads and girls as pupil- 
tcachcrs or appicut h cs, for the purpose of training up a set of proficient teachers. 
These apprentices must be at least thirteen years of age, sound in health and limb, 
.and must bear certificates that their parents are persons of good character, and 
likely to second the efforts of the master or mistress to train them: thcjJC certificates 
to be furnished, in schools connected with the Church ofJBnglanii, by the clergyman 
and mimagei's of such schools ; an<l in othejr schools by the managers. The candi- 
dates must also he able to read well to write a neat hand, to work sums in the first 
four rules of arithmetie, to point out the parts of speech iii a sentence, aud to have 

an elementary kiioAvledge of geography. In Church of England schools, they must 
also he able to repeat the catechism, and show that they understand its meaning ; 
and in other schools, the certificate of the managers as to the ftatc of tlieir religious 
knowledge will be taken. In tine, tlicy must tc:ich a junior class, to the satisfac- 
tion of the inspector; and girls must be able to sew neatly and knit. 

These pupil- tcacliors are to serve an apprenticeship dl' fivc years. They arc to 
be examined each year as to their proficiency iu the branches taught, including the 
holy scriptures; and in Church of England schools, the liturgy and catechism, 

I laving passed these examinations successfully, they are to receive a certificate that 
they have oompleted their apprcuticcshii>.* Iu oixhn- to this, they must possess cer- 
tificates from the managers, given at the close of cacli year, that they have behaved 
well, and been diligent in their studies ; as also certificates that they Jiavc been 
attentive to their religious duties, signed, iu Church of Enghiiid schools, by the 
parfvehial clergyman, and iu others, by the managers. 

Dnriiig the term of apprenticeship they are to receive salaries, beginning with 
£10, and ending with £20. 

2. In certain cases, stipendiary monitors arc t<i be allowed in schools for a limited 
time. Their salaries to range from £5 nx* to £12 10s. 

:j. The master or mistress of a school in which these pupil-teachers arc trained 
is to receive remuneration for this, at the following rates ; — For one pupB, £5 per 
year ; lor two, £0 ; for three, £12 ; and £3 additional for every udditiona^pupil. If, 
in addition to the other bimiclies of education, the puxnl-tcachors be trained in hor- 
ticulture, or in some mechanical art, suited to an industrial school; or, if females, 
in cutting out cl«>tlics, cooking, babing, washing, &c., the master and mistress so 
training them shall, on the certificate of the inspector, receive an additional gra- 
tuity. These stipends may be withdrawn on the report of the inspector, supported 
by ]')roof, that the ill hcalfli, ill conduct, or defective certificates of the pui>il-teach- 
ers require it. \ 

4. Those of the pupil-teachers who most distinguish themselves arc to be sent to 
a normal school, with a stipend of from £20 to £25 per annum, to enable them to 
pursue their studies, and to be called “ Queen’s scholars.” The less promising ones 
arc to bo lirovided for in the public service. The normal school to which the scholars 
are sent is to receive for each a siiq^ of £20 for the first year, £25 for the second, and 
£30 for the third. Every schoolmaster, moreover, appointed to a sch<g|fendcr 
government inspection, wlio hc^bcen trained in a normal school, is, nnd^^Hlain 
conditions, to receive £l 5 or £20 per annum, if he has been one yc«r in toflRrmal 
school ; £20 or £25, if he has been two ; and £25 or £30, if he has been three. 

5. A num1|^er of rules and grants of money, for pensions to retiring schoolmas- 
ters, schools of industry^ normal schools, buildings, &c. 

Such are the gcncrtal features of this measure-, which has so roused our friends iu 
the south. At the first glance it seems innocent and fair enough ; but a little 
examination will show that it involves dangerous jiriiicipAes, and will have fatal con- 
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sequences.*** Our space fdrbids us to enlarge ; but one or two remarks we cannot 
refrain from making. And, first, it must strike every Dissenter, as a serious objec- 
tion to this measure, that through it government must nece.ssarily become to a groat 
extent the directors of the religious training of the community. No child can 
become a pupil-teacher until liis religion luis been tested and approved by the 
government inspector; no pupil-teacher can receive his certificate, or become a 
Queen's scholar, or a schoolmaster, without passing through the same ordeal. Now, 
it may be said, that in all this government is not attempting to regulate the religions 
teaching of the community; thc 3 ' arc only regulating the amount and kind of reli- 
gious training which they will require in a certain class of their own servants. Vei* * y 
true ; but then, in what capacity are these servants to serve government ? They 
are to serve as teachers of youth. So that the process is this : government teach 
the tcachcra their, rclij^iiouts kuuwlcd^^c, aud then bet them, ivitli tlie govemineiit 

authority and pay, to teach the community. It is mere paltering with the question 
to say that, proceeding thus, the government are onlv’ educating in religion their 
own seiwants. They are fixing the religious opinions and habits of these, that 
through them they may <lircct the religious feeliiig.s, opmion.s, and habits of the 
nation. To this no coiisiste;nt Voluntaiy- can consent. 

Another serious objection to this mef^ure is, that tlie money of the community 
must be expended to a greater or less extent in teaching error, and the more 
impartially the scheme is administered, the greater the amount of error which will be 
placed on the public support. The principle of the project is to give money to all 
sects for the objects specitied ; and, consequently, the more impartially the measure 
is administered, the greater the number of sects, and so also the greater the amount 
of error jiatroniscd. Nor is it miinstriictivc to see how like draws to like in such 
things — how a scheme which virtually pronounces that the barrier between truth 
and error cannot he detcvrtdncd, finds its supporters in tliosc who have swerved the 
farthest from sound doctrine. For who have come forth a.s the advocates of this 
measure in England? The lloinaiiists, the I’liseyitcs, the High Churchmen, the 
liatitudiiiariari Churchmen, the Unitarians, and the Chartists. Men from all these 
parties have declared their adherence to^his project; whilst its only decided oppo- 
nents have been the Evangelical I)is.scntcrs. Here, then, is goveriiincnt proposing, 
at the public expense, to provide for the teaching of all sorts of errors in religion 
from Romanism down to Chartism. It needs but for this to succeed to be followed 
by a comprehensive measure for i^cii&ioiiiiig, nut mcrely^ tlie tcaclicr.«, but the 
preachers also of all sects ; and thus should this free. Jlritain, of whicli, for two 
centuries past, it has been the boast, that tlie preaching of Hod’s word in it was 
unshackled as the wind, become as one of those tame and muzzled nations of the 
continent, whose preachers must mince God’s truth after such fashion as the powers 
that be ordain. 

A thlM objection in our minds to this measure is, that before its operation 
evangelical dissent in England must sink and become ready to perish. Already it 
maintains its place with difiicTilty against the mighty' opposition of the Established 
Church ; and when the resourcc.s of the lattcv arc increased by the enormous suin.s 
and the prodigious patronage which this iiica-spre will confer upon it, the cllcct we 
fear upon the dissenting interest will be fatal. Even supposing the Dissenters 
could conscientiously jiartakc of the bount}'^ of thg state thus offered, still, as tliat is 
to be given in proportion to what the parties do for themselves, a vastly larger 
portion w'ill of necessity go to tlic wcalthies^«'and most potent of all the se(;ts, 
inasmuch as it will be able to outstrip all the others in the performance of what 
will entitle to government aid. Then, who is to be security for the impartiality of 
the Lords in Council, all of whom arc members of tlie Church of England, and 
whose power in this matter is ahsolutef And where is the guarantee for the 
impartiMity of the government inspectors? '!^e scheme is manifestly a crusade 
agaumnyangelicM dissent, to carry on which, Dissenters, among others, must pay. 
Thi^Hhe another reason why the Bishop of Ex^r and the Chartists, Dr. Hook 
and^^Unitari#n8, have made common cause in its support. 

In fine, as disciples of the old Whig school, wc must utter our indignant protest 
against the violation of our constitutionid liberties, involved in the manner in 
which this measure has been introduced. We protest in the name ^ the consti- 

* See Baines’s Letter to Lord Lansdowne, and his Alarm to the Nation ; 

Massie’s Letter to Lord Londsowne, &c. 
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tntion against the proposal to impose upon %he country a vast outlay of money, 
without first submitting the entire matter to the scrutiny of parliament. Who, 
we should like to know, arc tlie Lords of the Committee of the Council on Education, 
that they should take it upon them to tax the people of Britain without their free 
consent, given by the vote of their representatives ? What is Mr. Kay Shuttlcworth 
that he should be listened to in a project which involves an act for which kings 
ere this have been impeached, and have lost their thrones ? Have the names of 
Hampden and his fellows so perished from the memories of 3?iigljshnien, that we 
arc expected to sit still and see those liberties, for which the heroes of the common- 
wealth porilled their lives, thus insolently trampled under foot by a coterie of 
Lords, and the ploiislhle RcllGmiUff fuilCtionaiy who lias got Ihcir car V Nay, verily ; 
it lias not yet OOmG tO that. TliC Dissenters of Britain arc a poaconlilo race; but 
they have in them tlic pith and marrow' of their fathers, and grievously have our 
rulers misjudged the men with whom they have to deal, if they dream of them that 
they will tamely submit to see the bulwarks of conslitutionai liberty, w'hich their 
fathers cemented with their blood, sapped and undermined by any such insidious 
measure. A journal, which is considered to represent the moderate and more 
conservative jiart of the clissenting body, ispoke out twelve months ago in these 
terms, — “ Tlacc our civil constitution in abeyance, tax wkn wjtiioitt their con- 
sent, imprison them without law, refuse them a jail delivery at pleasure, and 
fix your lock and chain iiiion the printing press; silence the ten thousand men who 
preach Christas gospel to these people, shut up their saiiet navies, summon them to 
your courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, peel thefti of their substance, 
send them to tlic Fleet, set them in pillories, gather your mobs at Charing Cross 
to see their cars cut off and their fiicc** branded with hot irons — do all this, 3 0 
scorners of modern I’liritanisrn, if you dare, ami then ffeo if Marston Moor and 
Naseby fight may not be in a fair way of coming back again.”* Ay, my Lords of 
the Council, little doubt of that ; though as we know' you dare no such excesses, wc 
have little dread of seeing the scenes of INIarston JMoor and Naseby revived. But 
beware. In these words the now calmdH, but not extinguished, spirit of the 
commonw'ealth speaks out ; and if history haA'O taught you one lesson of prudence, 
take heed how' j’C deal with that spirit, for its wrath is terrible. 

The Dissenters of Scotland w'c arc glad to see, arc beginning to move in support 
of their brethren in the south. We had hoped iilso for the co-operation of the 
Free Church in tliis movement, but it is as yet doubtful wbat their tactics will be. 
From the course they took in rctcrciicc to Sir James Graham’s Factory Bill, the 
public, we belifsvc, fully anticipate their joining the Dissenters in opposing this 
measure. The aid of one of tlitfir leaders, ai anj' rate, the following declaration 
recently emitted by liirn, fully authorises ns to expect. “ Better,” says I)r. Candlish, 
“no supi)ort of religion at all, [by governments,] than support given avowedly on the 
principle that no distinction can be made between the true and the fiilse. In public 
instruction, trhcthti by churches or by schools, 1 am prcjuirod, for n*\' owu part, to say 
at once, Do nothing if you cannot see your way to do every thing for Christ, and 
according to his w'ord.” f This plcdffcs Dr. Candlish for his own part to oppose 
the present measure ; and ns his party seldom depart from him, w'C trust they w'ill 
bo found mustering under liis Icndtrship against it. 

• 

CHRONICLE. 

L — DENOMiNA'noNAE Intelltoencb. The school w as nicely fitted up for the 
— 1 . Anniversary of the AnEKitf::EN occasion with tw'o rows of tables from 
CoNGBEOATiONAL Sahbatii-Sciiool ciid to end. After prayer and m||ise, 
Union. — O n Monday evening last, the • the company partook of an cxcell^Bfea, 
Sabbath-School teachers belonging to the. preparccl by the ladies. ^ After ^TOch, 
three Congregational Churclies in this very interesting speeches were delivered 
city, held they: first aniiiversaiy, in the by the ministers and others present. The 
Georgc-Strect Chapel School, which was chairman said, if the Independents had 
filled with the teachers and their friends brought Scotland under obligations to 
— Mr. George Maitland in the chair, them for one thing more than another, 

* Brit. Quart. Review, Feb. 1846, p. 63, f Letter to Elliott, p. 23. 
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it was for their exertions and exaifiple 
ill Sabbath-school teaching; they had 
always followed up that duty and prac- 
tised it when scarcely any other denomi- 
nation in Scotland approved of it ; but, 
on the contrary, he recollected when 
scarcely a Presbyterian minister in all 
the country countenanced them, except 
the late Dr. Kidd of Gilcomstou. In- 
deed, one Secession minister took a jier- 
son, whom he named, before the session, 
for teaching a Sabbath-evening scliool ; 
but now the case was quite different, and 
many of the missionaries abroad, and 
ministers of differciit denominations at 
home, had gone from the ranks of their 
Sabbath-school teachers. rMr. Ross, the 
secretary, gave a very interesting repoiv. 
of ilic by-pust Year. The number of 

scholars is about one tliousand, and 
nearly one hundred teachers. Part of a 
course of lectures had been delivered to 
the teachers by the** Rev. Messr*;. Wal- 
lace and Arthur. 'Fhc Rev. A. Thomson 
spoke on the “ qualifications of teachers,” 
Mr. William Murray on*'* the errors of 
teaching,” Rev. I). ’Wallace on “I’egii- 
larity on the part of teacliers,” Rev. 
George Thomson on the “ best mode of 
keeping classes full,” Rev. 1). Arthur ofi’ 
“ pre.scrving order,” Mr. William Duncan 
on the “i»lcasures and advantages of 
Sabbath-school teaching,” and ^fr. Cro.'d 
on the encouragement to persever- 
ance,” The meeting broke up at eleven 
o’clock. 

2. — Recognition of the Rev. John 
Kennedy, A.M., at Stepney. — Mr. 
Kennedy, having accepted a vc*ry cordial 
invitation to the pastorate of this ancient 
and respectable church, was solemnly set 
apart to his worlc on Weiincsday, the 
16th December. The congregation, not- 
withstanding the severity of the weather, 
was good, and the attendance of minis- 
ters was unusually large. Dr. Hender- 
son read appropriate scriptures, and 
implored the divine blessing on the 
engagements of the day. The Rev. 
George Smith of Poplar delivered the 
introductory discourse. Dr, Burder pro-" 
posed some interesting questions, which 
were responded to by W. A. llankey, 
E8|g||yie senior deacon of the church, and 
by^lP Rev. Joliii Kennedy, wlio wit- • 
nessed a noble testimony for the “ truth 
as it is in Jesus.” The Rev. Mr. Ken- 
nedy of Inverness, (the newly-elcctcd 
pastor’s venerable father,) offered up the 
desimation prayer with a holy and scrip- 
ti^ pathos. Dr. Morison gave the 
charge to his respected fritad. The Rev. 
Mr. Stovel concluded with prayer. The 


Rev. Josiah Vincy of Bethnal Green 
preached in the evening to the people. 
A numerous circle of friends sat down to 
dinner with Mr. Kennedy in the adjoin- 
ing school-rooms. The occasion was pe- 
culiarly solemn and delightful ; and the 
prospect of usefulness which opens to 
Mr. Kennedy is in a high degree encour- 
aging. Messrs. Preeman, Talbot, Sea- 
burn, and Drs. Campbell, Hewlett, and 
Carlile, assisted in the religious solemni- 
ties of the day. — /Vom tAc Evangelical 
Atagazine. 

II. — ^IgNOHANCB l.V THU NORTH OF 
Scotland. — During a period of about 
six weeks in each 5 'oar, after the 
15th of Julv, the extensive herring 

tislieries the iiortli-eastern coast 

of Scotland arc prosecuted; the chief 
scat of this active, but temporary trade, 
being the town of Wick, and the hshing 
stations between Wick and Helmsdale. 
About 2,000 large sea boats, each con- 
taining a crew of five or seven men, 
arc constantly employed during the 
continuance of the fishery; and they 
all go out to sea immediately before 
night-fall, and return, with the fish 
taken during the night, early on the 
succeeding morning, when the fish ai*o 
instantly gutted, cured, and packed. 
Fishing during the darkness of night, 
when the fish cannot observe the ex- 
tended drifts of nets used, is alone 
practised; and hence this occupation 
inures the boatmen to labour, fatigue, 
and cold of a rigorous nature. Still the 
men arc proverbially robust and healthy ; 
and their unusually heavy labour, during 
tlic six w’eeks of tlic fisheiy, procures 
for them comforts and abiiiidaiico during 
tlie stormy period of winter. 

•A great many of the boats belong to 
resident fishermen, who hire the addi- 
tional hands they may require — pro- 
bably four or five extra men in each 
boFit — for the season, from some thou- 
sands of men who migi*ate for the purpose 
of being employed, from the west coasts 
of t^cotland, to the seat of the fishery, 
at its commencement, and return to 
their homes, travelling on foot distances 
of from 150 to 200 miles on each journey, 
at the end of the fishery. 

Great numbers of these men passed 
on to Wick and Helmsdale this season ; 
but they had no sooneiv arrived there 
than a prophetic tale of violent tempests, 
and the loss of many hundred fishermen 
by drowning, to take place during the 
present fishing season, emanating from 
a prophetess, or Highland sorceress. 
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(name and residence unknown,) obtained 
circulation among these way-worn pil- 
grims of the hen’ing-nct ; and the instan- 
taneous result has been, that they, with 
few exceptions, refused to be employed ; 
and they have actually retraced their 
steps homewards in detached bodies of 
from twelve to thirty in number. 

The sufferings of these superstitious 
persons must bo intense. When they 
left their homes, they h^id no money to 
take with tlicm ; and they subsisted on 
their jom-ncy on oatmeal and baked 
cakes which they carried with them ; 
and they have now returned without any 
new supplies, walking, in going and re- 
turning, from 300 to 400 miles. The 
resident boatmen, who have not obtained 

C.XtVili invn to work theiv lioatf*, can- 
not go to sea, from want of sufficient 
crews; and many of the cuvors will be 
dciicient in the quantities of fish they 
usually supply to tiie public market, to 
cure wliicli, they had accumulated large 
supplies of barrels, salt, and other 
materials, which will now he useless. 

This is a sad calamity ; but what bus 
caused it? Unquestionably the ignor- 
ance of the population along the "west 
coasts of Scotland, which must indeed 
be great and general, when such blind 
credulity and superstitious belief as T 
have stated, could act so powerfully and 
injuriously, among a multitude of other- 
wise sane persons. — Jerrold's Newspaper. 

JIT. — Pkttsstan System of Education. 
— So much confident talking and Shame- 
ful ignorance has been of late exhibited, 
on this subject in this country, that we 
are glad to lay before our readers the 
following testimony of a competent wit- 
ness, Dr. Baird of America, respecting 
the eficcts of this system on the miiKls 
of the people of Prussia: — 

“In making this journey, [from Berlin 
to Leipsic,] we look our places in the 
third class of cars, not only on account 
of economy, but for the purpose of seeing 
the appearance, dress, manners, and 
character of the masses of the people. 
For the man who travels through any 
country in cars and cabins of the «first 
class, will know little of the middle and 
lower classes of the people, who, after ' 
all, constitute not only its numerical 
majority, but also its actual strength. 

“ Not only did w'o find in these cars 
plain, but yei 7 decently dressed farmers, 
eVtizeus, and hired petsous, but many 
persons who were evidently in good cir- 
cumstances, and quite respectable in 
their position in society, But what in- 


terested me most of all, was the oppor- 
tunity which this mode of travelling af- 
forded me, by bringing me into contact 
with hundreds of people who belong to 
the middle and lower classes — for the 
number of passengers w.as immense — of 
forming some opinion of their relative 
intelligence. And most certainly I have 
seen enough, to-day and yestfu'day — to 
say nothing of other opportunities which 
I have enjoyed, in the many visits which I 
li.avc made to Germany — to convince me 
how foolishly some men have si)eculatcd 
on the eficcts of the systems of education 
which have been cstiiblisbed in Germany 
within a comparatively short period of 
lime. j 

f “For instance, Mr. Eaing, who has 
wriit<‘ii ably, though not without much 

prcjiullce, on Norway and SwefiGTl, in 
his more recent w'ork, entitled ‘Notes 
of a Traveller,’ undertakes to assert and 
prove that the Prus^jian school system is 
incapable of making an intelligent people; 
that although the youth .are ivell in- 
structed in schbol, so far as the elements 
of know'letlge go, yet through w'ant of 
popular liberty, new'spapers, and public 
life, the people never attain to much 
falnablc inforiiiiition, and in fact make 
little or no j)rogrc'Ss after ({uitting school. 
And even so sensible and ext'cllcnt a 
man us Dr. V^iughan, in his interesting 
work on t!»c Age o f (ireat Cities, (Quotes 
Mr. Daing as infallible authority, and 
goes almost, if not quite, tlic length of 
asserting that the uneducated masses in 
England, are in a better intellectual con- 
dition, than arc the masses of people in 
Germany, w ho have enjoyed thd'henefit 
of the admirable school systems which 
prevail in so many parts of it ! All this 
is the merest speculation in the world. 
The school systems of Germany, in their 
present matured state, arc not of very 
long standing. It is hardly time to see 
their full influence upon society. But if 
I am not wholly mistaken, that influence 
will be felt, and seen too, before many 
years pass aw’^a 3 ^ There arc ucw'spapers 
Germany, and they are road. But if 
people do not here read newspapers as 
much as in England, and aboi e all, in 
the United States, it must not be i^[ffred 
- that they read nothing. They doRad, 
and read a great deal, i-^ books of all 
sorts, as well as in periodical works. And 
no man will converse with the most 
ordinai 7 persons, especially if they be 
under forty years of age, without learn- 
ing that they have information as wcW 
as intolligenccf and a goodly measure of 
both.” 
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llo^iE. — We know wise and foolish 
parents who are sadly pestered with the 
Hood of public amusements. Theatres, 
concerts, assemblies, &c., to say nothing 
of shows and lectures, keep their chil- 
dren gadding about every night in the 
week, to the great injury of their liCiUth 
and minds, if not of their morals. This 
is a great danger. And wo know of l»iit 

one course of safety In the power of the 
arents — though in many cases so uTong 
as been their past course, wc fear it may 
be too late. 

The thing to be done is this. Make 
home more attractive than any place out 
of it. !Fill its evenings wKh instruction, 
anausement, fun. Take the lead in ic 
yourselves. Get up jdays and concerts 
at home,. and platf yourselves. Your chil- 
dren will be more amuse«l witli it than 
with any Aincing girls. This will be an 
cHbatnal “ back Sre’^to tlieatrc-gomg, if 
begun in season. Your children, linding 
that you sympathize witl^all their wants 
and faculties, will swallow your serious in- 
structions more confidingly. They will 
find you their best friend and companion. 
You will awaken .ill their faculties under 
your own eye, and may draw them out 
in due proportion. You may get a hear- 
ing for lots of solid wisdom which they 
are not likely to get from school in iistcrs 
or public lecturers. 

Quite the reverse of this course is taken 
by some parents. During the day they 
are too busy, of course, to attend to their 
children, and the latter may be in school 
or behind the counter. At the tea table 
it comes out that the tender objects of 
their solicitude have had an invitation to 
some party, ball, br play. The father 
having important engagements out — per- 
haps official engogemenls — delivers a lec- 
ture to the mother on the imju’opriety of 
permit ting her daughters and rattle-pated 
son to gad out so. She defends herself 
as best she may — for how can she, the 
w'eakcr vessel, perform the high duties of 
the home alone ? The children do not 
care a rush for their father, having never 
heard from his lips, since trotting-time 
was over, any thing but such objngatoiy 
lectiuffis. and “get out of my way, you 
Uttle*lagues.” True, they may have 
seen him vbry^olemn on Sunday, espe- 
cially in -the act of taking liis nap in 
ohurch. He has, in l^ct, been a terror 


to them six days in the week, only differ- 
ing from the rest on Sunday by being a 
sanctified terror. What wonder if a 
wicked world should run away with such 
a man’s children ? 

A Simple Story. — About one hun- 
dred years ago there lived in Massachu- 
setts a'clergyman, who had a respectable 

ncigliLoiir Uelonging to liis parish^ who 

was notoriously addicted to lying, not 
from any malicious or pecuniaiy purposes, 
but from a perverse habit. The parson 
wms every day grieved by the evil ex- 
ample of his neighbour. The person was 
Captain Clark, a friend of the parson in 
all temporal matters, and a man useful 
in the parish. But his example was a 
source of much inquietude to the parson. 
He was determined to preach a sermon 
on the occasion. Accoi’dingly he took 
for his text, “ Lie not one to another.” 
He expatiated on the folly, wickedness, 
and evil example of lying, in such a 
pointed manner, that nearly every person 
present thought he was aiming at the 
captain. ^Meeting being done, some one 
said to the ca])tain, “ AVhat lUd you think 
of the Ronnon?” “ Excellent, c.\cellent,” 
he replied, “but I could not for my life 
keep my eyes off old mother Symington, 
thinking how she must feel, for the par- 
son certainly meant her,” This story 
was told the writer by his mother, who 
was a (laiigliter of the clergyman, and 
licard the sermon ; to which she added, 
“ My son, when you hear any vice or 
folly e5ijiibited from the pulpit, before 
you look out for a mother Symington, 
look within yourself, and see if Captain 
Clark is not there.” Her advice had 
some effect, and may have again . — EHhu 
Burritt, 

• SCRAPS FROM FULLER. 

Some have sluices to their conscience, 
and clln keep them open, or shut them, 
as occjision reqiiircth. 

^lander, quicker than martial law, ar- 
raignefb, condemneth, and cxecuteth, all 
in an instant. 

An oath being the highest appeal, per- 
jury must needs bo an heinous sin, 
whereby God is solemnly invited to be 
witness of his own dishonour. And as 
'bad is a God-mocking equivocation: for 
he that surpriseth truth with an ambush, 
is as bad an enemy as he that fighteth 
against her with a flat lie iirtho open field. 


o T. A s a o w : 

nv nBLT. a>d nAiif, )6 bt. E.soca bqvark. 
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THE ITALIAN PROTESTANTS OE THE ORISONS. 

Op the wide-spread Protestant family, there is no section oflFering 
stronger claims to the attention and sympathy of British Christians, than 
The Italiaij Protestants op the Orisons. In number few, and* in 
internal resources feeble, they have a religious history fertile in heroic 
recollections; while their situation upon the frontiers of the Italian States, 
where the Popedom has its seat, seems to mark them out as pioneers in 
the work of evangelising these benighted regions. 

The Swiss valleys in which theso» Italian Protestants have their 
residence, lie on the very borders of the Austrian territo^ in Italy, and 
closely contiguous to the Italian counties of Bormio, valtelino, and 
Chiavenna, which, now under Austrian dominion, once like themselves, 
formed part of the Swiss Canton of the O-risons. It is a consecrated spot; 
vested with a historical sacredness — the homestead of evangelical truth, 
preserved from the rapacity of Romish enemies, who have carried their 
encroachments to their very dOors. 

The entire population of these Protestant valleys is reckoned to^bo — 
say 3600, in the three communes of Bregaglia, Poschiano, and Bivio, no 
inconsiderable brotherhood to which, for its own sake,, to e3ttend our 
sympathy and support ; vm/ibh more, as forming a centre of operation for 
carrying a pure and unrestricted gospel to the 120,000 Italian-speaking 
population of their own Canton-^to toe 109,000 Italian population of the 
adjacent Canton, Tessin, •where hundreds of Bibles might at this moment 
be distributed without any hindr|nce — and to the entire population of 
Italy, apparently so impervious to all evangelical influence. As from 
ancient times the high road into that peninsula was through their territory, 
and they were the keepers of that pass, let us hope that God may call 
them to a more glorious office to be guides to the heralds of truth who 
come to carry the gospel of peace to the wretchedlSbndmen of the man 
of sin. • " 

There are three aspects under which this interesting people* may be 
viewed. , 

I. They are the remnant of a witnessing church . — They may well be 
beloved for their fathers’ sakes. In their consecrated valley they stand 
the memorial^ of that fSaith which their ancestors bled to maintain ; and of 
New Sbki^. — ^Vol. VII. . k* 
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that Christian bravery which aforded a re^ge for truth in the day of her 
necessity, and gave a lesson to other generations of the hind of homage 
which the “glorious gospel of the blessed God” demands and desires of 
those whom it has enfranchised into tiie liberty of the sons of Qod. 

Scarcely had the light of the Reformation burst upon the world, when 
it penetrated into these Alpine valleys. The i^irit of those mountaineers 
was early responsive to that truth which makes men free indeed. As the 
natural and invaluable result of this emancipation of their mmd from the 
bondage of ignorance and superstition, their cMl liberty w({s secured: and 
at 4he very time when England, now so proficient in the doctrine of civil 
and religious liberty, lay under the arbitrary yoke of Uenry VIII. ; when 
Wolsey had not began to dream of bis downfall, or his Papal master to 
conceive of the loss of England, one of the brightest jewels in his tiara, 
the Diet of Grisons ([in 1626,) decreed, — “that it should be free to all 
persons, of both sexes, and of whatever condition or rank witliin the 
territories of the Grisons Republic^ to choose, embrace, and profess either 
the Roman Catholic or the Reformed religion ; and that no one shouUI, 

either publicly or privately, hajiass another with reproaches or odious 
speeches on account of his religion ; ” — thus enjoying and dispensing these 
invaluable rights of our nature more than a hundred years before our own 
highly favoured country had made a similar attainment. 

This right step in Ihc cause of truth and human liberty was fertile of 
lasting benefits to the community. Fugitives from the persecution of loss 
liberal and equitable governments found here a refuge. The true 
nobility of other States — men who’would not at the dictate of an arbitrary 
despotism repress the yearnings of their manhood — men who loved truth 
more than worldly estate, and feared God more than the rage and violence 
of their oppressors, sought and found in these valleys an asylum. It was 
by these strangers — ^men of the liighest ability and attainments, that the 
mind of this people was guided in their inquiry after truth, and their 
evangelical character moulded. Churches wore planted. Numerous 
exiles turned thither with a hopeful reliance as to an asylum wluch should 
not \ft shut against them. To every menacing demand for the surrender 
of these ^opted strangers, the noble answer was, embodying the pith and 
power ortho great law of toleration, “ these our citizens have done no 
crime wherefore we should expel them.” Nafy, with illustrious zeal for 
the freedom of men's conscience, they interposed their remonstrance 
betwixt persecuting governments and tboir abused Protestant subjects. 
Cromwell's interposition to save the overwhelmed Vaudois is held in 
deserved and honourable remembrance*. But Cromwell had a power to 
make his word respected. Long before, and with no array of power to 
back their remonstrance, this people denounced the tyranny of Romish 
persecution, at the hazard of bringing on their own heads the ovil from 
which they would hare sheltered meir neighbours. 

The sentiments of liberty and jystice thus powerfully developed, are 
diared by fjhc general popifiation of the Canton, but arc inwoven into the 
v^ sotu of the Protestant portion of it. Subsequent events in their 
history all favoured their attachment to the principles of their birth, and 
invested with the most hallowed associations the religious prindples for 
which they were called to witness and to suffer. Popery is m them minds 
an ancient and hereditary foe. With the notable partiaUty of mountaineers, 
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their ancestral history is treasured up ; ihe struggles of their hero con- 
fessors arc chaunted in their ballads; and the aged infuse into the infant 
children the memory of the chivalrous hero who cast back the honours 
which his warlike deeds had won from the hand of his king, as polluted 
and dishonouring, from the moment that royal master’s heart was tainted 
with treachery, and his hand stained with the blood of his Protestant 
brethren, in that horrid massacre of Bartholomew's day. 

The hereditary sentiment of such a people, who would despise? It 
not only supplies nerve to the intellect, but contains the elements of a 
conscience toward God. ‘ There is a vein of manly sense, which the Chris- 
tian philanthropist must find it his advantage to work: — a certain prepar- 
ation of mind which facilitates the work of spiritual instruction, and 
qualifies for efficient agency in the promotion of scriptural truth. 

But apart from this most important consideration, here is one of the 
early fruits of the Reformation. HerO|is a people in whom the distinctive 
results of the Reformation have been admirably developed : — an irrepres- 
sible love of liberty — an enlightened sense of justice, or spirit of toleration, 
or generous sympathy with the Christian brotherhood, especially in the 
hour of their trial — reverence for the Scripture — zeal fbr tho diffusion of 
the inspired records — and an enlightened concern for the secular and 
religious education of the people. • 

llere, in a word, is the remnant of a church — one of the first-born of 
the Reformation — whose creed and character have been maintained through 
tho harassinents and vicissitudes of three centuries, and which now, under 
tho combined pressui’o of poverty, discouragement, and external opposi- 
tion, maintains its ancient testimony for the blessed gospel. *^lf tliere 
bo therefore any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fel- 
lowship of the spirit, if any bowels and mercies,” tlio witnessing remnant 
of this ancient Protestant church has no ordinary claim to enjoy this 
communion. 

It But, the second aspect under which we may view this people, is — 
ils a poTtim of the faithful^ now under suffering and necessity ; and the 
proper objects of that hve which teaches us to hear one another s hurdetis, 
and so fulfil the law of GhristJ* ^ Hi. 

The new conunandment is a law wntlen upon the heart of every member 
in particular of tho body of Chrisi. The ridigion of Jesus is a gospel for 
man. It obliterates the distinctions and dificrences wliich otherwise 
suffice to separate individuals* nations, and tribes. In the spirit of its 
divine Author who was “made flesh,” it knows man as man, it recognises* 
nothing respecting him; except tlfat he is a sinner, for whom salvation has 
been provided; it recognises nothing respecting any follower of Christy 
except that be has become a debtor to free and sovereign grace, and is a 
fellow-citizen with the saints, and of the household of Qod. The language 
of our hearts should therefore be, “ Grace be with aU that in every place 
call upon the name of Jesus Christ eur Lord, both theirs and ours.” 

Nay, aotiug in the spirit of this gospel, we should even give diligence 
to maintain this wide-spreading and universal fellowship; to demonstrate 
that OUTS is* no local religion; but containing that only ^^name under 
heaven mven amongst men whereby they must be saved.” 

Nor ^ould it be a barrier to this ftatemal interest and affection, that 
the Christian community, of which we now s^ieak, Grants the vitality to be 
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desired in a spiritual body; that formalism affects their worship, or that 
they have declined, or are declining from the steadfastness of their 
ancestry. 

“Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye.* “We then that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.’’ 

If we have to fear that the worship of some of them is a dead form — 
their orthodoxy oidy in parchment — ^their rites mechanical — alas, in wbat 
spot of Christendom are we permitted to rejoice in the entire absence of 
such blemishes of spiritual worship? Shut out by a combination of cir- 
cumstances, from that fellowship which might quicken and recover, it is 
no wonder that the depressing effects.of their seclusion are easily visiblo. 
But the more urgent on this account is our obligation to endeavour that 
a better spirit be infused iuto their religion and worship. 

Here is a Church holding a scriptural creed. Here arc ministers who 

seem to have the spiritaal good offtheir people at heart, Saihath 
is reverently observed, and even the Saturday evening in preparation 
for the holy rest. The Lard's Supper is a^inistcred four times a 
year, (although it is to be feared that some are encouraged to obsen^c 
it, who have not fliith to discern in it our Lord’s body and blood.) T/ic 
instruction of the people is conducted in the way most adapted to their 
habit, and their improvement ; by regular catechising, to which the adfilts 
do not refiise to be subjected, (a practice most efiiciently and admirably 
maintained at this day among our own churches in Wales.) Scriptural 
Discipline is *not neglected. Education impregnated with religion is 
generally diffused. A wholesome morality maintained in the community. 

Here is a people more virtuous than Protestants in general throughout 
Switzerland — a nabitual reverence for divine institutions, and a respect- 
able acquaintance with inspired truth — among whom there are both 
ministers and people, whose conversation is “ as it becometh the gospel,” 
who are “ holding forth the word of life,” and “ shining as lights in the 
world. 

We would, with all earnestness, press the claims of this portion of 
Christs fiock, upon ithe attention of our readers. Their poverty we can 
relieve. we can comfort and sustain. Their loch of 

ministeri^service in the gospel we should endeavour to supply. Their 
schools we can support, and improve. Wo may encourage and aid school- 
masters to settle amongst them. We can famish them with hooks. In 
all these, and other ways, wt can give eipressipn to Christian affection 
and fellowship; which, of itself, apart from the gifts themselves, will 
strengthen their faith, and animate their spirits, and conduce to the 
revival of the work of Qod in the midst of them. 

The ministers of this people are without sufficient subsistence ; their 
salmes running .from £24 to £34 per annum ; miserably insufficient for 
•support, and affording nothing for the itnprovement and cultivation of 
the mind, by the purchase of books. • If they die, their families are unpro- 
vided fbrj aad w^e they live, they can do little to promote their com- 
fortable settlements in the world. The result is, that the supply of 
ministers is now deficient. It will soon be„ more so. The reformation 
was retarded in its early progress, by the poveri^ of the flocks, and the 
instfffi^nt maintenance of the pastors; and, it is to be feared, that the 
remaiidi^ firoits of it, Vhich have happily survived so long, may be well 
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nigh destroyed from a similar cause. •There ate four pastors to six 
parishes ; one is leaving, another is. likely to leave, or already removed, 
a third is sickly, a fourth burdened by law, which interferes with his 
ministerial fidelity. Can the small sum needful to avert such a state of 
things, be wanting, and our consciences be without sin? Can we see the 
cause of Christ suffering : a remnant of his people almost extinguished for 
want of the bread of life — and while withholding our hand from their 
rescue, can the love' of Christ dwell in our hearts ? 

Shall we revel in the wide production and cheap difiiision of religious 
publications among ourselves, and withhold the little that is necessary to 
keep alive the flame of truth in those consecrated valleys, at the moment 
it is ready to die ? Our inaction will be the stimulus to the already too 
active zeal of the enemies of Protestantism. • Already the stealthy 
measures of Rome, to bring these valleys under her long repudiated 
bondage, are assuming a visible form. Lose not the opportuoitji Lct 
not the gospel bo wrapped in Popish diarkness. Take heed ye offend not 
(cause to stumble) one of these little ones. Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

III. The third, and not the least important aspeet under which we 
may view this people, is, a portion of the continental churchy from whose 
revival andinvigoration, great facilities may he anticipated for carrying the 
gospel into Italy itself, at present almost entirely shut against our efforts. 

It is a melancholy spectacle presented to the Evangelical mind by 
the continent of Europe. Vast countries like Spain and Italy, almost 
entirely sealed against Evangelical efthrt. What means can be adopted, 
what devices can bo conceived, by which inspired truth may be brought 
into contact with any portion of the mind of these vast populations ? — 
are questions hitherto, for the most part, unaaswered. It may bo that 
God is thus shutting us up to the conviction : — More ‘must he hazarded, 
more must he braved, for the name of Jesus. With the knowledge of all 
that is likely to befal them, ,the messengers of salvation must go — not 
knowing what deliverance may be wrought for them — not knowing how 
their way may be broken up,' and the great mountain reduced intp a plain. 

The situation of this interesting people suggests one meth^ by which 
Italy may be acted on. • • W 

Let them feel, that as the followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, they 
must not only maintain their own steadfastness, but labour to bring others 
to the faith of his blessqd namb. They arc^pt to be satisfied with pre- 
serving themselves from the inroads of the Roman Catholics; and are 
snared, perhaps, by a misapplication of the doctrine of religious liberty, 
into a culpable non-interference with others' religion, provided th^ are 
left alone themselves. They need to be taught, that the love of Christ 
should zealously affect us in his service, constraining his disciples to feel 
that they cannot but speak the* things they have seen and heard ; that 
upon them, as disciples, lies the charge of disseminating the knowledge 'of 
this great.salvation. They will be more ready to use the fr^Uities which 
their poption supplies ; and be not only witnesses to, but messengers of 
the glorious gospel among their Italian neighbours. 

iUthough' in their ordinary conversation they use a corrupt dialect, 
they are, originally, Italians^ most of them can speak that langu^e. 
Their Bibles, prayer-books, catechisms, and hymnbooks, are all Italian. 
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The sermon iii their weekly sesyice, is also in that language. A Pto- 
tcstant commune immediately adjoining Italy, seems a starting point for 
action — ^when that community acknowledges the Italian origin, and is con- 
versant with the Italian ton^e, the hand of God seems to conduct us thithyr. 
His Spirit seeins to say, go join yowrsehes to that people. Conceive 
that through our prayers, and the blessing of God on our endeavours, 
Protestant churches were revived, would it bo little, that in the unavoid- 
able intercourse which the inhabitants of the adjoining territory must 
have with thotn, they should witness a people walking in the fear of the 
Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, edified and multiplied. If 
the simple harmony of their voluntary and cheerful worship arrests their 
Boman Catholic neighbours, (such, we are informed, is the fact,) as 
they pass Jheir, chapel door, and makes them enviously long for something 
of the reality of religiqn which that sacred song seems to indicate, might 
not the spectacle of a people walking in the full liberty of the gospel, 
zealously afTCCl/ed for the name ox Christj and abounding in every good 
work, cause many an enthralled spirit to find vent for its groanings which 
cannot bo uttered, by believing with the heart, and confessing with the 
mouth, the Lord € esus ? 

Conceive this people taught and trained by our means to consider this 
as their high vocation, jn which they arc to unite tiro wisdom of the serpent 
and the harmlessnoss of the dove ; not to strive or cry, or let their voice 
be heard in the streets; but in the freedom of personal intercourse, 
in according the frequent facilities which should present themselves to 
speak of the love of Christ, and reveal the cross to those who are deluded 
with the crucifix. Conceive of this people supplied plentifully with Bibles, 
books, and tracts for their own use, and with liberty freely to part with 
them to their neighbours in these occasional interviews ; thus having the 
charaotcr of colporteurs without the name and profession, and escaping 
the jealousy which the avowed function might create. Conceive, of them 
as offering a ready reception to every one who must sacrifice either his 
country or his conscience, and indulging their hereditary recollection of 
'the desolating ravages of the blood-hounds of the Inquisition within their 
own bord^, by frustrating the cruel policy of those powers that have 
inherited the spirit of the LiquisitioUf and do its work ; that the light of 
truth which might have been quenchedJs thus preserved ; and what was 
as lost to the land of darkness which the exile has forsaken, is an acces- 
sion to that increasing forc^y which thc^powci;? of evil are ere long to 
be beleaguered and overwhelmed. Conceive that Bomish jealousy is 
awakened, and retribution menaced ; thett a people in the centre of Europe, 
not an iriand, like Tahiti, in the Southern Pacific, is the battle field on 
which the energies of Popery and Protestantism are to be tested and 
determined. Think you that of such a struggle the issue should be 
doubtful? That with all sufferings and sorrows which such a contest 
should involve, the result could be aught but joyous and triumphant ? — 
that in onr^fiay, the interests of truth should have to wage- soi unequal a 
War&re as in the hour of Beformation ; and if even then succos^ul, how 
much more so now? It is not for us to prophecy; or in^^the work of 
salvation, of which the conducting is in the hands of infinite wisdom, to 
^etch the eourse which it may most auspiciouriy pursue. Yet, if this 
woric. be in itself so desirable, the prospects so encouraging, and oven the 
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oppositioa it may create may be turned to the furtherance of the gospel, 
what more recommendation can ar^ work possess? What stimmus is 
wanting to engage our persevoiing zejil V 

Conceive further^ that some one, or more, of Britain’s sons would make 
these valleys the place of his residence, and the sphere of his labours, — 
that, with the quick-sighted discretion which ms superior advantages 
have imparted, ho regulates and directs their agency, and is alert to seize 
every advantage which the providence of God casts up; improving every 
vicissitude, and adapting his measures to the varying occasion. In the 
present state of Italy and other Popish States, who knows what sudden 
changes may be suddenly wrought? Deep discontent — dumb disquietude 
may find vent; and in casting off the yoke of tyranny the popular mind 
may simultaneously be emancipated ftom the thraldom of its prejudice— 
and the scales of ignorance and superstition fall from their ^yes. For 
such possible contingencies which we can neithei* foresee, nor in the pro- 
duction of them take any part, it is the duty of the Christian brotherhood 

to stand prepared ; showing that they are men who have understanding 
of the times, ‘ and know what Israel ought tp do. 

For this portion therefore of our Protestant brethren on the continent 
we would venture to solicit a more than common share of the sympathy 
and support of our readers. It is a field in which Christian beneficence 
may be expended, under the diving blessing, to the very best purpose. 

J. Rr. C. 

ROBERT HALL AND JOHN FOSTER. 

By an American Minis'i'er. 

Of the English minds that have departed from our world within a 
few years, none have excited a deeper interest, or wielded for a season a 
loftier powTr, than John Foster and Robert Hall. They were both 
triumphant instances of the superiority of intellect, and the homage that 
will be paid to it, over all eircumstanee and mere external disunction. 
One of the most obvious refiection^ that rises in the miqd of a thoughtful 
observer of the greatness and powW of such intellect, for the first analysis 
and admiration of its elements^ may be that it was a possession and 
result of what is called the voluntary systetn. These men were two of 
the “Intellectual Incas” of tlieir race. IiPthe two together, there were 
combined nearly all the grand qualities that ever go to make up minds of 
the highest order; severity and affiuence, keenness and magnificence, 
simplicity and sublimity of thought; ruggedness, power, and elaborate 
beauty and exquisiteness of style ; precision and splendour of language ; 
condensed energy, fire, and di&sivo richness of imagination ; originality, 
independence, and perfect classical elegance; comprehensiveness and 
accuracy; nobleness of feeling, intense hatred of oppression, Christian 
humility,* child-like simplicity. • • 

And yet^there were greater differences between them than there were 
similarities. In some respects their minds were of quite an opposite 
mould. Hall’s mind was more mathematical than Foster’s, and ne was 
distinguished for his power of abstract speculation, and his love and habit 
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of reasoning. The tenor of Foster’s mind was less argumentative, but 
more absolute, more intuitive, more rapidly and thoroughly observant. 

The impression of power is greater from the mind of Foster than of 
Hall. On this account, and for its emineutlj su^estive properties, 
Foster’s general style, both thinking and writing, is much to be pre- 
ferred ; though Hairs has the most sustained and daborate beauty. Yet 
the word elaborate is not strictly applicable to Hall’s style, which is the 
natural action of his mind, the movement, not artificial, nor supported by 
effort, in which his thoughts arranged themselves with the precision and 
regularity of a Homan cohort. Hall’s was a careful beauty of expression, 
his carefulness and almost fastidiousness of taste being a second nature to 

bimj Foster’s was a oareless uiiAturo of ruggodnoss and beauty, the 
ruggedness greatly predominating. Hall’s style is too constantly, too 
uniformly fegular ; it becomes monotonous; it is like riding or walking 
a vast distance over a Idvel Macadamised road ; a difficult mountain would 
be an interval of relief. We feel the need of something to break up the 
uniformity, and startle the mind ; and we would like here and there to 
pass through an untrodden wilderness or a gloomy forest, or to have some 
unexpected solemp apparition rise before us. There is more of the 
romantic in Foster than in Hall, and Foster’s style is sometimes thickest 
with expressions, that sparkle with electric fire of imagination. 

Hall’s mind, in the dbmparison of the two, is more like an inland lake, 
in which you can see, though many fathoms deep, the clear white sand, 
and the smallest peebles on the bottom. Foster’s is rather like the Black 
Sea in commotion. Hall gives you^more of known truth, with inimitable 
perspicuity and happiness of arrangement; Foster sets your own mind in 
pursuit^of truth, fills you with longings after the unknown, leads you to 
the brink of frightful precipices. There is something such a difference 
between the two, as between Baphaol the sociable angel, relating to 
Adam in his bower the history of creation, and Michael, ascending with 
him in the mountain, to tell him what shall happen from his fall. 

Hall’s mind is like a royal garden, with rich fruits, and overhanging 
trees ard vistas ; Foster’s is a steni, wild, mountainous region, likely to 
be the haunt of banditti. As a preacher. Hall miist have been altogether 
superior to Foster in the use and application of ordinary important evan- 
gelical truth, “ for reproof, correction, and instruction in righteousness.” 
But Foster, probably, sometimes reacheef a grander style, and throw upon 
his audience sublimer illustrations and masses of thought. Foster was 
not successful as a preacher ; his training and natural habits were unfor- 
tunate for that; and the range of thought, in which his mind sponta- 
neously moved, was too far aloof from men’s common uses, abilities of 
perception, tastes and disposition. But Hall was doubtless one of the 
greatest preachers that ever lived. Yet there were minds that would 
prefer Foster, and times at which all the peculiar qualities of his genius 
would be developed in a gander combination of sublimity and power. 
As a gemegd^ thing, Hall must have 'been more like Paul preaching at 
Athens in a roman toga ; Foster like John the Baptist in the wilderness, 
with a leathern girdle about his loins, eatihg locusts and r/ild honey. 
He speaks of one of his own sermons, which a man would give much to 
have heard ; \ve can imagine some of its characteristics. It was on the 
oath of the angel, with une foot upon the sea, and another on the land, 
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swearing that time should be no longer; and his own mind was in a 
luminous, winged state of freedom and fire, that seems to have surprised 
himself ; but no record of the sermon is preserved. 

The vigour and uptwisting convolutions of Foster’s style are the results 
simply of the strong workings of the thought, and not of any elaborate 
artificial formation. For though he laboured upon his sentences^ with 
unexampled interest and care, after his thoughts had run them in their 
own original mould, they were always the creation of the thought, and 
not a mould prepared for it. The thought had always the living law of 
its external form within it. We know of scarce another example in 
English literature, where so.mueh beauty, precision, and yet genuine and 
invQtorfito originality aro combined. It is like tbe hulk of a ship made 
out of the smoothed knees of knotty oak. 

Foster and Hall were both men of great independence of mind ; but 
Hairs independence was not combined With so “great a degree of origi- 
nality, and it received more gently ihto itself in acquiescence the habi- 
tudes of society, and the characteristics of other minds. Fosters inde- 
pendence was that of bare tnitli ; he hated the frippery of circumstance, 
the throwing of truth upon external support. He woidd have it go for 
no more than it was worth. And any thing like the imposition of an 
external ceremonial he could not endure. He went so far as to wish 
that every thing ceremonial and sacerdotal could* be cleared out of our 
religious economy. Ho wanted nothing at all to come between the soul 
of man and free uiimingled truth. The hearty conviction of truth, and 
the pure acting from it, was what he required. He abhorred all manner 
of intolerance with such vehemence and intensity of hatred, that if ho 
could have had a living Nemesis for the retribution of crimes not punished 
by human law, it would have been for that. Ho hated every thing that 
tempted man to dissemble, to seem or assume what ho was not. He 
hated oppression in every form. He hated a state-established hierarchy, 
as “ infinitely pernicious to Christianity.” 


SUMMER HYMN. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SllEFFLEB. 

“Thou art worthy, O l^ord, to receive glory and honour and power: for Thou 
hast created all thin^, and for thy pleasure they are and were created.” — Rev. 
iv. 11. • 

Earth has nothing bright or fair, 

But mine eyes see pictured there; 

Him of beauty the sole spring, 

Christ my bosoi^’s gracious King. 

In the morning's ruddy gleam, 

In the sun’s first dewy beam, 

I his heavenly image find. 

Rising on my .raptured mind. 

When the sun with fervid ray 
Flings o’er earth the golden day, 

I a brighter sun can see 
Shining through eternity. 
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^ Sweet to think when glittering high 

The starry train l&ve filled the sky, — 

He who gave yon orbs their light 
Is a thousand times more bright. 

When earth awakes to life again, 

And spring redothes the flowery plain, — 

Swells the thrilling thonght in me. 

What must nature’s Author be ! 

When I hear the mountain-spring, 

Or crystal brooks meandering, 

Straight my thoughts to Jesus mount. 

Brighter stream and purer fount. 

Sweet the song of nightingale, 

Sweet the liitist*8 tuneful tide, — 

But sweeter than their sweetest tone 
, Is that name — ‘*JL'he Virgin's Son.” 

' Sweet the answer Echo makes 
When the mounlain music wakes,— 

But sweeter far than Echo’s fall 
Is my Saviour’s loving call. 

LdVd of all that’s fair or bright, 

Shine upon my raptured sight ! 

Give, O give me soon to sec 
What thine unveiled glories be ! 

Now I only “ know in part 
Take this earthlj'^ feeble heart, 

Eill it with thy Jove divine, 

Let thy Godhead round me shine ! 

Chase, O chase these shades away ! 

Lead me to the perfect day 1 
O my Saviour grace impart 
To behold thee as tliou art I 

[The friend who has favoured us with the above exquisite Hymn, says concerning 
it: “The above is a rather free translation of an old German hymn, the quaint 
beauty of which is but feebly suggested by our paraphrase. It is due however to 
our hasty effort at translation, to acknowledge that wc have somewhat modulated 
the mystically tender strain of the original, which wc do not think would find 
favour with many of our readers.”] 


“GO AGAIN SEVEN TO^ES.” 

Wk are often reminded, on tluB seaslon of spiritual drought, of that 
memorable period in the days of Elijah, the prophet, when “it rained not 
on the earth by the space of three years and six months.’’ From every 
quarter we begin to hear the ciy — “It is time to seek the Lord, till he 
come and rain righteousness upon” us. We hail the cry as an indication 
of good. Let it wax louder and longer, until the blessing comes. 

We may karn from the example of Elijah, in what manner to present 
and press our suit before the throne of grace. The prophet knew the 
power, and prized the privilege, of prayer. Assured thaf/ every such 
blessii^ must be sought, that God would be inquired of by the house of 

%Iii the original “Maria’s Son.” 
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Israel to do these things for them, he retires from the world a lonely 
spot on the top of Carmel, far removed from the noise and bustle of men, 
to a higher, i)urer atmosphere, quite on the confines, as it were, of the 
heavenly glory. Ilis servant, who accompanies him, is sent to the highest 
point of the mountain, whore he can look far away upon the Gfreat Sea 
on the west, the vast plain of Esdraelon on the south, and even catch a 
glimpse of Tiberias on the east. 

He goes, he gazes on the sky and main, 

Still there is nothing, not a sign of rain.” 

Again and again ho goes, and returns with the same disheartening report. 
Not a cloud is to be seen, not the slightest appearance of a gathering 
shower. With increased earncstiiess and unabated confidence in &Dd, 

the prophet renews his entreaties, and intercedes with the Almighty in 
behalf of the suffering people. It is not for him* to say, at what moment 
the long-sought sign shall be given. *His reliance is not on a human ami. 
Ilis trust is on the Lord of Hosts. The promise is sure, it cannot 
fail. Relying upon GTod’s covenant, and pleading his promises, he knows 
that even a worm of the dust has “power with God and men,” and wiU 
surely prevail. This power he wields, and ceases not. Like his great 
progenitor, in whom the seed was called, ho seems to say — “i will not 
let thee go, except thou bless me.” 

The blessing is delayed. But still the prophet bows his head “between 
his knees.** Six times the servant has gone, and returned with the same 
report: — “Nothing to bo seen.*’ “Go again seven times,** the prophet 
responds. As if ho had said, “Go and go again, keep going, looking, 
watching, expecting, until the cloud appear. Wcai*y not, cease not, 
despair not. It will come, and will not tarry.** 

“And it came to pass at the seventh time, tliat he said, Behold! there 
arisoth a little cloud out of the sea, like a mau*s hand.** It is as the 
prophet had said. That cloud is Jehovah’s chariot. He conics to pour 
his blessings i\own upon the thirsty earth. He comes in answer to the 
call of his servant Elijah — drawn by the mighty attraction of “etfeetual,* 
fervent prayer.** What a blessing to the world is a man of prayer — one 
that goes again seven times, and seventy times seven, If need be, to the 
mount of prayer, to the hills whence cometh his help ! “ This poor man 

cried and the Lord heard him.” Once, “he prayed earnestly that it 
might not rain; and it rained not on the earth by the space of three years 
and six months. And ho prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, and 
the earth brought forth her fruit." 

Oh, for such poor, praying men, now! We want them more than we 
want chm'ches, and missionaries, and bags of gold. Wo want a race of 
weeping Christians — ^mourning penitents — humble importunates, crying 
night and day, and never edhsing, and determined never to give over 
praying, until the waiting chariot gf the Lord appears, until the heavens 
are big with rain; who will not become wearied with Go(^ ii the^ have 
to go again seven times, for the seventieth time, and stiU see no signs of 
the Lord*s>;oming. 

Where, now, are our Elijahs? The Lord God of Elijah still lives — 
still bends his ear to our requests — still waits to shower his grace upon 
'Zion. Arc all tho Elijahs of other days gone, end loft behind them no 
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inheritoi^ of their nan& and po^er? Elias was a man subject to like 
passions as we are;” just such a poor, humble, meek, and unassuming 
child of God, as you may find in almost every Christian community. The 
power that he exerted was just such a power, (so James testifies,) as 
every child of God may exercise. 

Where, then, we repeat it, are our Elijahs ? Where are the ministers 
of Christ that have betaken themselves to the tops of Carmels, and are 
praying without ceasing for the blessing! Where the elders and deacons, 
and brethren and sisters that are going again seven times to the mount of 
observation, and determined to keep going until the Lord comes? The 
Lord midtiply their number seventy-fold. 

You have mw praying, dear brethren! for spiritual mercies, and they 

are withheld. Some of you have prayed for the conversion of a dear 
child, brother, sister, parent, companions; for the salvation of one as dear* 
to you as your own souT. Keep on praying, and looking up to the God 
of all-sufficient grace. * 

“ Bo not impatient of a quick reply, 

He may delay it, but he can't deny : 

Fray, Wbit, and watch ; — then watch, and wait, and pray, 

Yes, pray, and wait, and watch seven times a-day. 

Thy heart’s desire assuredly is planned, 

Although it ^ome but as a little hand.” 

Let every child of God, whose eye may trace these lines, but follow the 
steps of OarmeTs seer, and act in the spirit of Elijah's charge to his ser- 
vant, “Go again* seven times,” and soon our land will rejoice in abundance 
of rain. To every one of our readers who is wont to pray, and who ha.s 
almost concluded that prayer does no good, we say — “Go again seven 
times.” And if on any occasion, you begin to be discouraged, and to 
relax your importunity, let this voice from Carmel, “Go again seven 
times,” rouse you to renewed earnestness and fervour, as without ceasing 
.yoii pour forth the supplication — “0 Lord! revive thy work .” — New 
York Evangelist. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

Buitalo is a very fine city, with broarf, regularly built streets, and piers 
of considerable extent, at which hundreds vf steamers and small sailing 
vessels are always moored. A mere hamlet ki 1814, when burned by the 
British, it now contains 35,000 inhabitant and enjoys a flourishing trade 
with the western States, being situated at the termination of the Erie 
canal which unites the lake with the Hu^on at Albany. 1 remained all 
night in the American hotel, a first-rate house, where the traveller may 
have all the luxuries of life, a comfortalfie bed, good service, and five 
meals for seven shillings a-day. The §un rose prcmitiously on the morrow, 
and as 1 evtqired the railroad car, shone with defightfiil brilliance on the 

e Etcid Niagara. Who could have imagined, on first beholding this 
autiful river, flowing peacefully out of the unruffled lake,' xts verdant 
banlcs adorned with vSlas and fertile fields, that it was about to bound 
over a tremendous precipice, and darken the heavens with a cloud of spray? 
The British side is the more fertile, but the American by far the more 
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thriving and populous. The railroad {yisses the* villages of il^ackrock 
and Tonnewanta, between which arc dreary woods of pine. At Grand 
Island the river separates into two branches, to unite again at Navy 
Island, just before leaving its hitherto placid bed, and hurrying along 
in fcaif^ rapids over ledges of rock and logs of drift wood to the gulph 
below. Of this grand r:cene we caught a passing glimpse, and received 
emphatic warning of our approach to the cataract itself. Nothing can be 
more sublime, than to see a noble river a mile and a half wide, suddenly 
darting forward as if impelled by an unseen power, dashing and bounding 
in pyramids of foam, like the ocean in a storm. An intervening wood 
hid this scene from our view, and shortly afterwards, we stopped at the 
village of Niagara Palls. 

I hastily got my portmanteau, and entered the Cataract Hotel, where 
the shaking of the windows and the trembling of the floor testified the 
proximity of the Fall. Although numerous guides were waiting at the 
portico of the inn, I declined their offers, resolved to gaze for the first 
time on Niagara in silence and alone. The path leads through a dreary 
wood by the side of the rapids to the edge of the precipice over which 
the eastern branch of the river leap^ into the deep abyss forming the 
American Fall. The height was so giddy that I durst not gaze down it 
for any length of time; seizing an arbor vitm plant^ I looked for a moment 
on the cloud of vapour, but soon withdrew to descend a long staircase 
conducting to the foot of the rocks, where the sti^anger can see the 
immense volume of water which is precipitated into the whirlj)ool below. 
A boat conveyed me from this point across the dark eddying river, still 
white with foam, to the Canadian shore. Nowhere are the Falls seen to 
greater advantage than from the middle of the stream, although it is 
scarcely pleasant to gaze long, as the roar is tcrriffic, and the spray almost 
blinding. Hitherto you have seen the American Fall alone ; now, the 
British or Horse Shoe Cataract, by far the more sublime of the two, is 
revealed beyond the foliage 0/ Goat Island. From the midst of the rapids 
above it rises the Terapine tower, a sort of observatory, very like a light- 
house ; and, half suspended over the abyss below the Fall, is Table Kock, 
to which fine point of view I sauntered slowly along after landing at the 
British side. Words fail me to describe the sublimity of the prospect 
from the top of this rock, standing on which you survey the whole wonder- 
ful scene, and think upon the power of Him who holdeth the waters in 
the hollow of his hand^ Fecitings of deep veneration and awe naturally 
take possession of the mind on viewing a spectacle so unspeakably grand 
as the Falb of Niagara. How puny does man appear in a scene like this ! 
how insignificant, placed beside such a stupendous creation of nature's 
God! No wonder that the Indian often muttered a prayer to the Great 
Spirit above when standing on the brink of the cataract ; even he could 
read a lesson from the majesty* of the scene, as he watched the cloud of 
spray which, ever rising heavenward from the unseen abyss, seemed to 
point his unenlightened mind 

% To mansions in the skies.** 

Ought not the Christian, in such a situation, to feel humbled by a sense 
of the omnipotence of that God whom he, unlike the red man, can worship 
in sincerity and truth ? « 
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From Table Kock you have (i coup d’oeil of the Falls, which amply 
repays a visit to the American continent. Before you is the ascending 
vapour, hiding from view the gulph below the British Fall ; a little beyond 
you see the waters take the fatal leap ; further up still is the river, 
dashing among rocks and drift-wood, impatient to reach the precipice ; 
while, in the mstance, a distinctly marked lino bounds the prospect, {t 
is the commencement of the rapids, but looks like the horizon brought 
near. In the other direction you see the river Sullenly flowing on, 
flanked by lofty harriers of rocks, on tho summits of wMch white houses 
appear among the woods of pine ; while, towards the east, is Goat Island, 
.with its lofty trees, and the American Fall hiding Niagara village by 
its spray. After surveying the British Fall once more from the base of 
Table Bock, I returned to the inn, and spent the evening on Goat Island, 
from which several beautiful views arc to be obtained. The scenery 
amongst tlie numerous little isles which divide the American rapids is 
exceedingly beautiful, the arbor vitfe groves affording a delightful retreat 
on a sultiy day. Between the two Falls is a smaller one, which very 
much resembles the Fall of Foyers in Invemesshire. The ground is 
constantly vibrating under your feet, and the windows of all the houses in 
the vicinity cease not to shake from the violent concussion of the air. 
Strangers are in general much struck with this circumstance, being unpre- 
pared for it. 

Every descriptioi| of this sublime spectacle must necessarily be very 
imperfect ; to give a just idea of the cataract itself and the gi’and scenery 
around, would be a task quite beyond the powers of a pen like mine. If 
the reader wishes to fonn some conception of the volume of water which 
is hiu-led over the precipice, lot him t?iko up the map, and trace the extent 
of those vast inland seas, lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, St. Clair, and 
Erie, which all have their outlet by the Niagara, or let him fancy the 
Clyde opposite Dumbarton rock rushing forward in appalling rapids lashed 
by its fearful, momentum into foam, roaring like some mountain torrent 
swollen by rain, and then taking one tremendous leap over a precipice 
whicli Uo one can contemplate without a shudder. 


BEASONS AGAINST THE FEBSVJNAL KEIGN OF CUBIST 
' ON EABTBj 

We know not to what extent the idea ^f the Bedeemer’s personal reign 
on earth prevails, .at the present time, among intelligent Christians ; but 
there are not a few ministers of the gospel and others with whom the doc- 
trine is a great favourite. There are, doubtless, many worthy Christian 
people who have not formed any very defiiflte conclusions as to the amount 
and character of the evidence by which the theory is sustsiined. 

This th^Q^ maintains, that in the fullness of time, the Lord Jesus 
Christ will transfer his {mrsonal residence from heaven to eartli ; that he 
will make , the earth his dwelling-place for the thousand year»^sually sup- 
posed to constitute the millennium ; and that the saints will be admitted 
m hbhddily presence, and reign' with him in familiar intorcourse on the 
earth. Jemmem is to«become the metropolis of the worlds the theocracy 
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is to )jo rc-CBtablisbcd in more than priaj^hie glor^, and the temple to be 
rebuilt according "to the model exhibited in the prophecies of Ezekiel. 
We have never yet become disciples of this theory. There are difficulties 
in its way which are both obvious and weighty, a few of which we would 
here briefly state. 

1. The glorified body of the Saviour cannat be present in two very dif- 
ferent places at one and the sdme time. If, then, he sots up his personal 
reign on earth, he must bring his personal reign in heaven to an end — at 
least for a thoiisand years. Hut WO arc toW that havuig i isen, ** ho must 
reign till he hath put all enemies,” not excepting death itself, “under his 
feet;” and “ tlien cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the king- 
dom to God, even to the Father.” And this abdication of the mediatorial 
throne we are told will take place “ at his coming.” It seems to us, then, 
that the second advent, according to the scrij)ture account of it, so far 
from being the introduction of the personal reign, will put an end to it. 

2. On the supposition of the remo^l of Christ’s throne from heaven to 
earth, and the traasfer of his bodily presence to this world, heaven will be 
deprived^ it seems to us, of its great attraction. Dying saints will have to 
stop saying, “ Whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from the 
Lord nor would it be true that the believer would be present with the 
Lord, when absent from the body. 

3. Great evil would be inflicted upon the saints now in glory, were 
such an absence of Christ from heaven to take place. These blessed 
spirits would be deprived of all the benefits and privileges of his bodily 
presence, and would be subjected to the temptation of forsaking heaven 
to return once more to this world. 

If it be said that the saints will return with their Lord, and re-occupy 
their fonucr tenements, then Kow can it bo true of them that they will 
“ever be with the Lord ?” If Christ should set up his tin one in Jerusalem, 
or on any other spot on the earth, how many of all the dwellers on the 
earth can have personal intcrcourso wdth him? They cannot take up 
their abode in Jerusalem, or even in the Holy Land. For all practical 
purposes, Christ is now much nearer to ninety-nine hundredthtf of the 
population of the globe, than he would be in elernsalem, or in London. 

4. As Christ told his disciples, that his departure and*al)scnce from this 
world were indispensiiblc to the coming of the Comforter, to abide with 
them forever, it is worth our while to ask, whether his return to the earth 
may not be attended orfolloi^ed by the departure of the Comforter f If 
so, the personal reign will bo a great loss to Ins discqdes. 

5. As heaven is, and ever must bo, a more glorious place than this 
earth, the transfer of Christ’s throne from the upper to the lower world, 
would be not a glorification and exaltation of the Redeemer, but a real 
humiliation. 

6. This transfer of Olirist’j^ bodily presence, there is reason to appre- 
hend, would also put an end to the^ exercise of his priestly ofiioe. When 
he ceases to present himself in the Holy of hones, his work qf Jptercossion, 
it seems to us, will be suspended, or miished. “ If he were on earth, he 
i^ould notlE>e a priest.” 

For these, and other reasons which we might suggest it appears to us 
that the personal reign of Christ on earth, so far from being that greatest 
of blessings which some Gonceivsi ih be, would be a great loss to the 
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saints in glory?%nd to tbe inhalj^itants of this lower world. The idea is 
altogether secular and carnal, and inconsistont with those spiritual views 
of God’s purposes and pre^ctions which the scriptures warrant us to 
entertain. Far better would it be for the world, and for themselves also, 
if they, who are now so industrious in advocating these views, and filling 
men’s.mindB with such unspiritual notions, would devote all their energies 
to the erection of the spiritual throne of the Lord Jesus, in the heart of 
every son and dau^ter of Adam. 


SKETCHES OP SOME OP THE POREION MEMBEB^ OP 
THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

By the 'Rkv. Dr. Massie of Manchester. * 

ADOLPH MONOD. 

Adolph Monod, professor at Montaubaii, was a favourable, at least an agreeable, 
representative of French Protestantism, and .recalled to the thoughts of some, the 
character and sufferirfi^s of the Huguenots, and their heroic struggles during Gallican 
civil wars. If the university of Montauban can boast of an academic staff so 
endowed, so clear-headed and solid in judmnent ; so decided and yet catholic in 
sentiment, and so disposed to cherish the auction and confidence of Englishmen : 
the rising ministry and the Christian churches which have their habitations and 
spheres of labour and influence on the Tam and Garonne, will bring no disparage- 
ment on their ancestty, and their children will rejoice in the privileges bequeathed, 
and in a birthright more to be desired than the reputation of bravery and sufferings. 
Monsieur Monol has the manner of a scholar, who, like Calvin, and studying under 
his prestige, teonght all the vivacity and versatile genius of France to be regulated 
tne discipline of republican Geneva. Ho might be reputed the associate of 
Farel/Bncer, and Zuinglius. His speeches were not too frequent, and always apt 
and conclusive. 

HEKHI LA HARPE AND FREDERIC AUGUSTUS THOLUCK, D.D. 

Monsieur La Harpe enjoys the advantage of q prolonged residence in this country, 
speaks EnglUh well, and is conversant with the modes of thought and habits of 
society in England. His fluency is greater than Moiiod’s* but he has not more 
self-possession or command of his subject ; nor arc his sentiments or opinions more 
profound. From his connection with the “ Evangelical Society of Geneva,” his 
knowledge is familiar of the state'and interests of religion in the French-speaking 
cantons of Switzerland, and in the bordering, provinces of France. But he does 
not appear to profess such literature as Merle d’Aubigne, or such profound theolo^ 
as Monod. In person more like an English citu.en than a French professor, l^s 
style of oratc^ has neither the pathos of Fenelon, nor the richness qf Saurin, and 
is more ftmiliar than wo shoidd expect from the theological school of Geneva, 
where he fills a professorial chmr. His ami{^ble manners and warmth of heart 
endeared him to all who enjoyed his society, and gave increased sympathy to many 
for the cause of truth in Geneva. The contrast was national and strikingly char- 
acteristic when Frederic Augustus Tboluck, D.D., of Halle University, was 
introduced. Formal, demure, and distant, hi% thin, spare, German figiure, and 
pallid, phlegmatic countenance, as if just releas^ from some deep well of intellec- 
tual thinking, or withdrawn from some absorbing problem of German metaphysics, 
be8p<Ae theocyere and incessant student, and excited the well-founded apprehen- 
rioii that this most distinguished ornament of Germiui evangelical theology was in 
bodily constitution ill able to endure the tear and wear incident to th^ labours of a 
popular professor. The calm, self-possessed manner of Tholuck, showed a greater 
conceiti about the thing subject to consideration than about the men who were 

* See oflrjfi^otices of Books in this Number. 
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'vrith him engaged in its pursuit. His knowlec^e of English mac^ him familiar 
with the meaning of .those who spoke, and qualified him n*eely to convey his own 
sentiments. But he appeared to weigh well, and wait till he had formed deliberate 
conclusions on the questions under discussion. His knowledge of the German 
people, his extensive acquaintance with the theology of the German churches, and 
his own profound and philosophical views of evangelical doctrines, together with 
the influence of his name and opinion, attracted much deference to his judgment, 
and anxiety to hear him speak in the conference. Yet, as his object was rather to 
give information than to defend a thesis or establish a proposition by argument and 
authority, no judgment can be pronounced on hi^ style or abilities from what he said. 

* GEORGES PISCH. 

Mr. pastor of an ovangclical church, fonndcil simply on the 

principfealRlie Alliance-, professedly admitting to membership all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, irrespective of opinions on forms of ecclesiastical government ; and 
composed of many converts from Popery; of Christian brethren who have belonged 
to, and still entertain the sentiments of. Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, Wesleyan, Baptist, and Moravian communities. There arc other churches, 

as at Merges, in the Canton of Vand, with vfhich this church fraternises 

The thousands and tens of thousands of silk weavers (as many as seventy thousand 
are) resident in Lyons, whose mild, intelligent character is evinced in their desire 
for instruction, their gratitude for any tokens of aflectionate sympathy, and their 
freedom from priestly domination, have in Mr. Fiscb a man aftet God*s own heart, 
well suited to render the gospel accessible to them. His peculiar gentleness, his 
Christian fervour, his catholic spirit, and active benevolence, qualify him to be the 
pastor of a congregation of twelve hundred persons, hundrc&s of whom have practi- 
cally abandoned Komanism. He reminds the student of ecclesiastical history of 
the first heralds of the gospel who proclaimed its messages at Lyons and Vienne? 
The aeal which animated Irenseus and Fotbinus, when they founded the churches 
there, seems revived by the same spirit in the pastor who now occupies the same 
wide field. And as, in anticipation of the reformation from Popery, this was the 
centre of a good work in the eleventh century ; and at the Reformation colporteurs 
went forth from Lyons to propagate the gospel in proximate districts, so now, under 
Mr. Pisch’s superintendence, a great work of Bible instruction and distribution is 
carried onward; so that here it may be said the Lord has been pleased to open the 
largest door in Prance by which the gospel may penetrate amongst Roman Catlwlics ; 
and Mr. Pisch’s evangelical (Alliance) church may be regarded as a principal help 
to the cause. The church is mouMed by the hand and breathes the spirit of its 
pastor ; while their place of worship is occupied by German Lutherans, by reformed 
Protestants, as well as by Christians who occasionally desire the Church ofEu^and 
service ; and all unite in the communion of their one Lord. 

LYMAK BEECHER, D.B. 

Dr. Beecher, as a Christian pastor of^three score and ten years’ experience, and 
having travelled from Cincinati, in Ohio, where he holds the ofiice of minister of 
one of the largest Presbyterian chiirches, seemed to possess the affection of his 
countrymen, and was received by a respectful audience of European friends. A 
hardy, iron-grey, and sun-browned countenance and frame, a distinct articulation* 
and rather a harsh voice, with vivacity tinwonted for so old a man ; animated with 
a deep and vigilant interest in all the proceedings of the conference, and anticipat- 
ing results from the formation of the Alliance, which would greatly influence the 
whole character of the church ; his presence, his counsel, and his prayers, added 
much to the personal attractions of th^ conference. His views of prophecy, which 
he seemed to hold, with great assurance of their truth, and their dev^opm^t and 
fulfilment which he expected in an {q>proachmg season of ecclesiastical change, led. 
him occasionally to speak with great emphans, as one who had req^he book 
which had the seven seafe. His height was not tall, (about five foet eight) or impos-^ 
ing; but his venq^ble and earnest manner attracted the attention of many. 

W. PATTON, D.D. 

Dr. Patton has repeatedly appeared before an English audience, and his inter- 
course with the frienus and 'conductors of reli^bus institutions in this conntiy has; 
been intimate and piolon^d. ' His first visit to England introduced him as an. 

Simins.— VoL. iTiI. x. 
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enthasiafitic jSaerican patriot, asking to cherish kindly and generous sympa^y 
with the descendants of the race from whom the “ pilgrim fathers * sprang. He 
retains not the sprightly animation of his earlier years, or the buoyant imagination 
with which some of his addresses were then enlivened; but the vw fervida which 
burns in his soul, and pervades the reli^ous faith by which he is sustained, is as 
ardent ; and his matured and chastened judgment, his ripened and mellowed affec- 
tion, show him more now the father among brethren, and the apostle of union and 
peace to a divided church. His figure is tall and erect, with breadth and proportion ; 
his countenance is sallow, lai:ge, and intelligent ; his strong hair tinged with gray ; 
and his whole outer man, in age about fifty-six, a significant index of his mental 
and Christian character. His position as a Presbyterian minister at New York, 
where he has originated one church and extended another, has given hifii influence 
in the United States, and qualified him as the representative of many others ; but 
it may also have brought him under the commercial influence of the slave-trading 
south, even more than he himself is conscious. His addresses in the conference 
were always distinguished by good sense and earnestness, by a love of catholicity 
and a zeal for Protestanrtruth j yet ho never forgot, or suffered his hearers to forget, 
that he was an .Ajuxorican, and whatever touched his country touched him. 

a S. SCHMUCKER, D.D. 

Hr. Schmucker, Lutheran theological tntor at Gettysburg, is about five feet 
nine inches in height, of a sallow, sickly complexion ; and with lank and lengthened 
visage, and long Uark hair, he had more the aspect of a German scholar, and 
American professor, than the costume and air of a gentleman and fashionable 
member of society. He had the reputation of being more Calvinistic than is con- 
sistent with orth^ox Lutheranism, and more evangelical than learned in heathen 
literature ; and his college or theological school was virtually more open to students 
of all classes, and more tolerant of amalgamation among its alumni, than many 
other academic institutions. Several sable and negro students have enjoyed the 
privileges of Gettysburg ; and, having finished its curriculum with eclat, have gone 
forth from its halls to pastoral labour or Christian missions. Few have made the 
personal sacrifices which he has conscentiously made to live free from the contam- 
ination of slaveiy. Marriage has twice subjected him to the temptation of profiting 
by the gains of slaveholding, and the returns from selling fellow-men as chattels in 
the market. He has, however, declined to receive not only the marriage portion 
which in slaves, a slave-owning father-in-law would have bestowed, but even an 
equivalent in pecnniaiy computation ; it has appeared to him the price of blood 
and the wages of iniquity. He has secured the freedom of domestic bom slaves ; 
and has denounced slaveholding as a violation of the law and the prophets. It 
would have been no impediment to his cordial approval, had the (Ecumenical 
alliance branded eveiy slaveholder, and repudiated fellowship with all those who 
deal in slaves add the souls of men. He took no prominent part in the discussions 
which referred to this subject, but he found means of intimating what his own mind 

E referred. His mission for years had beemto cultivate the graces of union, and to, 
ibour for the extension of a liberal and catholic spirit ; and be was looked on as 
having not only exerted himself to obliterate sectarifyaism and to unite Christians, 
but bad succeeded to a large measure in uniting tbe co-operation of many Christians 
and removing obstructions which prevent^ more general communion. Not so 
much a scholar as a pious teacher, and not inclined to display his acquirements, he 
seemed to wait and seek that practical principles should be developed and applied.. 

T. H. SKINNER, H.D. 

l)r. Skinper is the descendant of an old American family, one part of which is 
Episcopalian and slaveholding, and another part identified with Presbyterians and 
hatred ofslayeiy. In personal appearance, Dr. Skinner appeared somewhat singular; 
and wh oyhi s tall, thin form appeared on the floor, and his address began, many 
were inclined to complain of his feeble voice, or its low tones ; but these he could 
M for a time remedy. When he had spoken at some length, Ais long, narrow 
^toat seemed to expand, and become flexible and attuned; so that his utterance 
became clearer and stronger. He excelled in discrimination and calmness — ia an 
Inj^dlec^oal apprehension of the subject, and an appeal to the reason aad convictions 
af ,i(hc0a who heard himt He opposes slaY^'as antichristian and pendcions. . His 
ewn bMhtt Is the proprietor of two hundr^ negro slaves^ and expresses 
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anxiety to have thein instructed and morally Improved. He has said ho would 
make them all free, if the law of his State would liberate himself from further 
responsibility. It thus appears that republican laws inflict the worst slavery on 
their free citizens. 

SAMUEL HANSON COX, D.D. . 

A man of versatile talents, of strongly sensitive feelings, of fluent utterance and 
eloquent speech, he always commanded deference in the Assembly. Tlie pastor of 
a large and metropolitan congregation, and the moderator of the synodical body to 
whicli he belongs, it might have been expected that Dr. Cox, just beyond the prime 
of life, and in the vigour of his days, should obtain a ready audience. Nor was 
there one brother from America so often or so fully heard in all the proceedings. 
He was first at the committee, and last at the conference; and to the latest moment 
his attention never flagged. He seemed never to weary or suffer lassitude ; with 
mercurial elasticity and renewing vigour he sustained all labour, and. performed 
every duty. A body that seemed endowed with an iroq constitution, and almost 
bronzed with his native climate, that could claim for his ancestry free born 
AmcricatiH of six generations, and for two hundred years as inhabitants and 
possessors of the soil of that country, lie watched as a guardian for hifi Country’s 
reputation, and was jealous for her name as if it were identical with his own. His 
knowledge of all that belonged to her religion, her liberties, and history, her slavery 
and oppressions, was prompt, and rendered applicable on every emergency. He 
freely gave passages of his family history, and referred to facts in his own career, 
as a born quaker — a student for the bar — a converted man ; his persecutions from 
slaveholding sympathies; his eflbrts for the manumission of fugitive or other slaves, 
who had interested his congregation ; and his opinions as to the abolition of slavery 
and its loudest advocates. Dr. Cox knew almost all the Americans present in the 
conference, and the religious bodies with which they were associated, and possessed 
an intimate knowledge of the peculiar sentiments of those communities. He 
combated the sentiments of the Universalists with great fluency and success; he 
expounded and denounced the denominational sentiments of the I&iends ; lie 
explained, and too much identified bimself and his brethren with, the domestic 
institution of slavery; and evinced, on all occasions, so much sclf-cominand. that 
it was the wonder and regret of his admirers, and they were many, that he should 
be so sensitive under the strictures passed out of doors against American slavery ; 
and within the assembly of tlie conference, about communion with slaveholders. 
Dr. Cox was occasionally drawn •into Biblical controversy, in which he showed . 
greater familiarity than some of his opponents thought he discovered soundness in 
his exegesis. His occasional discussions w^ere distinguished by rcadinesf and 
pungency : his more elaborate addresses were admired by many for their vivacity 
and their illustration ; though their brilliancy, to some, savoured of legerete. 
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I^OTICES OF BOOKS. 

Patristic Evenings, By John Birt. nothing; and, therefore, we must hold 
12mo. pp. XX. 334. London: John his title to be a misnomer. 

Snow. 1847. Having thus had our fling at the title 

“ The reader,” says Mr. Birt, is pa^e, we have little else in the way of 
entreated of his courtesy to consent tllat objection to offer against this volume, 
these Eyeninos shall be cfdled Patris- Turn over the title page and forget it, 
no, because there is in them much knd the book is enchanting. Its plan is 
mention of Fathers, both ecclesiastical this. A few friends are gVChered to- 
and lay.” We cannot consent. The gether on four different evenings, and, 
word “Patris.tiif' is a technical word, like Cowper when he wrote the Sofa, 
with a fixed meaning in common usage ; starting from s- the household objects 
it denotes something of, or belonging to, around tbem. they wander, in their tidk, 
the eariy writers of the Christian church tbrottgh a wondrous diversity of topics, 
— the Fathers jww excellence. Now, of and pour forth, right scholarly and 
these Mf. Birrs book contains next to socially, a prodigious amount of curibus 
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information, solid reflection, and ilbund 
principles. It is a book with which all 
bookish mon will be delighted. In it 
“ the cariosities of literature'* are mingled, 
not onl^ with its amenities," but with 
its ** utilities;" whilst a fine religious 
vein pervades the whole as with a streak 
of gold. Nearly one half of the book is 
taken up with remarks on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. In these we mark much 
to admire, but much also that seems to 
us fanciful in exegesis, and unsound in 
philology. Where, for instance, did the 
author pick up such a piece of etymology 
as the following, — “The Athenians 
called the' leaders of their naval or 
maritime expeditions, dnd sometimes 
the expeditions themselves, A>r«rr«vr. 
But the Athenian was com- 

pounded, not of Jt** and o-rEXVi), like the 
apostle of the New Testament, but of 
Am and rr«X 0 r, wlvch signifies a ship.'* 
This is all wrong; does not signify 
a ship, but an expedition, equipment, or 
armament; and sometines that part of 
a ship which goes before the rest, the prow ; 
a compound of Am and would 

express, not that the party to whom it 
was applied belonged to the as its 
leader, but that he was awag from it; 
the term knurraUs was not applied by 
the Athenians to naval leaders exclusively^ 
but was used of all whom the State sent 
forth on its service or from its bosom ; 
hence to ambassadors, fleets, and colo- 
nies ; and in fine, this usage of the word 
was not confined to the Athenians, but 
was common to the Greeks. There is, 
in fact, no ground whatever for Mr. 
Birt's distinction between the Apostle of 
the common Greek, and the Apostle of 
the New Testament, as far as the origin 
and primaiy meaning of the word is con- 
cerned. A number of other philological 
remarks equally unsound are scattered 
through the volume, which it would be 
much better without. 

Evangelical Alliance ; its origin and 
development: containing personal notices 
of its distinguished friends in Europe and 
America, By J. W. Massie, D.D., 
M.B.I.A. pp. 460. London: J. Snow. 
1847. 

. The j&Mgelical Alliance is, in the 
language of the day, “ a great fact.” It, 
therefore, desenres a historian, and we 
Are ffliul that this task hastfallen into such 
liailde as those of Dr. Massie. His cor- 
diali^ iil the object of the Alliance, his 
indefhtigjftble diligence, his quick percep- 
ti<m, bis entire mastery of the whole 
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subject, and his fucile and practised pen, 
admirably fitted him for the duty of 
recording the fortunes and describing the 
personnel and practiqm of such a body. 
The volume before us is one of much 
eloquence, accuracy, and vigour. It 
consists of twelve chapters, of which the 
first five are of an introductory character. 
Having in these discussed the great prin- 
ciples of Christian unity, and ably 
sketched the efforts and aspirations of 
bygone times affer this inestimable 
treasure, Dr. M. proceeds to trace min- 
utely the history of the Rise and Progress 
of the Evangelical Alliance, to unfold its 
Principles, describe its Objects, and ad- 
vocate its Claims. With these he has 
mixed many admirable sketches of the 
individuals who have taken a lead in this 
movement, and of the scenes which have 
transpired at the various conferences. 
From this part of the volume vre have 
made some extracts, which the reader 
will have already perused with interest 
in an earlier page of this Number, and 
which afford a fair specimen of the style 
and tone of the book. It has our most 
hearty commendation. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. John 
Williams, Missionary to Polynesia. 
By Ebenezer Prout Cheap edition. 
Imperial 8vo. pp. 171. London: John 
Snow. 1847. 

The life of the noble Williams, by 
Mr. Prout, has already established itself 
in the affections of the religious public. 
We hail with great satisfaction this pub- 
lication of it at a cheap price, though in 
a stylp Bufficientlv elegant and attractive 
to please all but the most fastidious tastes. 
Would that this heart-stirring narrative 
were in the hands of all the members of 
mr churches I We know of nothing 
wh^h could contribute more, under the 
divine blesging, to keeping alive within 
them a fervid zeal for the missionaiy 
^ork, and an abiding confidence in its 
results. 

Dumfries Series of Tracts. Nos. 1—6. 

An admirable series ; distinct in statc- 
ntbnt, sound in theology, pointed in 
apped, pleasing in style, and altogether 
greatly adapted to do good. Every pas- 
tor might with advantage have a few of 
them by him for circulation. 

BOOKS BEGBIVED A1& OBNERALLT 
APPBOTEX). ' 

Two Sermons preached in Mare^Street 
Chapel, ffaeJeney, in consequence ofihe 
decease of Mrs. Cox, who departed this 
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life S^temher 18/A^ 1846. 1. The 

Punerm Sermon. 2 . The Trifmlation of 
PauL By Daniel Patterns. 8vo. pp. 

36. London : J. Snow. 1646. 

The Influence ^ Literary Pursuits on the 
Christian Ministry: an Address to the 
Students of Stepney College. B/ 


V^lliam Jones. 8vo. pp. 86. Lon> 
don: Jackson and Walrord. 1646. 

A Selection of Passages of Scripture for 
Young Persons to commie to Memory. 
By the Rev. William Brown, M.D. 
18mo. pp. 36. Bdinburgh: Oliphant 
and Sons. 


CHRONICLE. 


I. — Death op M. Rochat, op Rolls. 
— The readers of this Journal will learn 
with regret that the excellent and de- 
voted pastor whose name stands at the 
head of this notice, and whose contribu- 
tions have so recently enriched our pages, 
is no more. ** He was called to his rest 
on Sabbath the 7 th of March last, during 
the interval between the morning and 
afternoon services. In the forenoon he 
had preached with unusual impressive- 
ness and unction on death; presenting 
to his audience a series of grand pictures 
of eternity succeeding f me, and of the 
life of heaven coming to supersede this 
brief earthly being. 11 c spoke somewdi at, 
also, ol the terrors of death ; but what he 
dwelt on chiefly was the victory achieved 
over death by the Saviour, with the 
hopes and consolations thence arising to 
the believer. A short time after, whilst 
taking some repose after the exertion of 
the morning, he passed sweetly away 
from this world to God, and entered on 
the possession of those unseen blessings 
which for a long time he had not ceased 
to think of and desire. He laboured 
much and suffered much, but God privi- 
leged him to be an instrument of blessing 
to many souls; and now that he is 
removed from earth, his writings, no le6s 
solid than edifying, remain to spealf and 
to instruct. His death has«called forth 
from M. Malan one of those exquisite 
hymns which escape from his heart when- 
ever he is deeply moved ; it is entitled 
* Quoiqu* il soit mort sa voix nous parle.*” 
(Though dead his voice still speaks to us.) 
Le Semeur, 3 1 sf March, 1 847. The death 
of M. Rochat is a serious loss to ^he 
Congregational Churches of Switzerland. 
For an account of his sufferings and ser- 
vices in the cause of truth, the reader is 
referred to Dr. Alexander's Switzerland 
and the Swiss Churches, 

II. — CoNYBBSIOK OP A SOLDIER IN 
India. — [The following deeply interest- 
ing narrative has been communicated to 


us by Mr. Campbell, of Albany-Street 
Chapel, Edinburgh, who received it in a 
letter from our much beloved friend, Mr. 
J. S. WardlalW, Bellaiy. It is an ex- 
tract from the report given by Mr. Flavel, 
tnc pastor of the native Tamul church 
at Bellary, a man of whom Mr. Wardlaw 
says: “I know no one whose individual 
exertions have beep more extensively 
beneficial in India, or who has had a 
larger number of seals to his ministry.”] 
“ For the eni^uragement of those who 
labour in the vineyard of God, and who 
arc feeble instruments in scattering the 
precious seed of divine truth in the dark 
and benighted parts of the world, I desire 
to record the following incident. I hum- 
bly trust it may tend to strengthen their 
faith, to animate their hope, to enlarge 
their charity, and cause them to feel that 
tlioiigli they may not see immediately 
the fruit of their exertions, they have 
not * laboured in vain, nor spent their 
strength for nought and in vain.* 

“On the 17tli of January, 1846, when 
I and tlie catechists were assembled in 
my house for the purpose of conversa- 
tion about the duties connected with the 
church, an individual came to the door 
and sent a messenger to say, that he 
would be glad to see me. I was sorry 
that I could not leave the business with 
which I was engaged, and sent a reply 
requesting him to call at some other 
time. He then desired the person to 
tell me, that as the regiment to which 
he belonged was on its route to another 
part of the country, and as he had come 
a distance of some miles for the express 
purpose of seeing me, he was anxious to 
obtain an interview. I accordingly dis- 
*continued what 1 was doing, ana asked 
him to come in. As soon saw me 
the tears stood in his eyes, but in his 
aspect he appeared cheerM and happy. 
He shook me -heartily by the hand, and 
said, ‘ Do you know me. Sir? * I replied, 
‘Friend, I do n^t remember having seen 
you before,' and asked him bis name. 
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‘ My name/ he replied, * i J ohn Wilkin- 
son. I was a drummer when yon saw 
me last, bat now I am a drum-major.' 

I asked him to come in and take a chair. 
As soon as he had seated himself, he 
said, ‘Thanks be to (Jod that I have 
been spared to see you again in the 
flesh, and although you do not know 
that God has blessed your labours, I 
rejoice to inform you that I and my wife 
have been the fruit of your exertions. 
We both wished gyeatly to see you once 
more, but my wife, before she could 
realize her fondly cherished desire, 
died in Christ, very happily. I regret 
that she was not spared to satisfy the 

longing which she had 1;p express her 
sratitude to you. Through my poor 
instrumentality several of the East In- 
dians and natives belonpng to my corps 
have had their eyes enlightened by our 
gracious God, and are walking at present 
very consistently. A. few have left the 
corps, having been pensioned, and reside 
in different parts of the country, where, 

I believ^ they are doirfg good.’ I then 
asked him where he had seen me, and 
where he had heard me preach the gos* 
pel. He replied, ‘In the year 1833, 
when I came on duty with a company 
of men to Humpee, at the time of the 
festival, to prevent disturbances, 1 heard 
you preach to the heathen near the 
Tombuddra river, and accompanied you 
with others to your dwelling. On your 
way thither you turned to look at the 
people who w'cre following you, and saw 
me. After distributing tracts and por- 
tions of scripture to them, and desiring 
them Ho take leave, you kindly asked 
me to stay. You then talked to me 
more than an hour and a half, about 
the things of God, and brought the 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of 
sinners, to my heart, and the Lord has 
blessed all that you said to me. On my 
return home, I felt convinced that I was 
a sinner, and stood in need of a Saviour. 
When I thought of my former days, I 
was deeply grieved at my wickedness. 
I sought the forgiveness of God for my 
numberless sins, through Christ, and 
prayed to Jesus to be my Saviour. I 
entreated God to grant me his grace that 
I might believe in the name of his Son. • 
He has be <9 merciful to me ever since. 
He has preserved me from all danger. 
He Joves me as his child, and my dear 
Saviour has always been lovely to me. 
I study the Bible, and hope that I im- 
prove flnom day to day in acquaintance 
with the scriptures. I* endeavour to 


spend my time profitably by reading to 
those who are ignorant of the Bible, and 
the Lord has blessed my poor and feeble 
efforts. Several have been brought to 
fear God, and to love the Saviour, and 
remain steadfast in the faith. Once 
a- week I used to conduct a religions 
service with them. After I had heard 
Christ preached at Humpee, I came 
home to Bellary, and told iny wife that 
God had done great things for my soul, 
and that the man who was in the habit 
of coming to our corps, and speaking to 
the Protestants, and who, wo thought, 
deceived the people, had been made the 
instrument of much good to me. My 

wife waited till you came to the corps 
again, and stood at a distance to hear 
you speak to the people. After listen- 
ing to your discourse she returned and 
said to me, ‘I never heard such good 
and sensible things as that man preaches. 
I believe all tliat he says is true, and I 
feel confident that through God. Jesus 
will be the Saviour of my soul.’ Imme- 
diately after this our corps received 
orders to leave Bellary for Palamcottah, 
so that I had no opportunity then of 
conversing with you; but from that 
hour, dear Sir, the blessing of God rested 
upon us. We served God, and lived 
peaceably and happily together. In the 
course of time we were ordered from 
Palamcottah to Moulmcin, from thence 
to Cuddapab, at which station my dear 
W'ifc, having served God faithfully, de- 
parted this life, and slept in Jesus. She 
died 9 very happy death, and has left 
an example of Christian piety to those 
wha survive. She very often spoke 
about you, but as I have said, her desire 
to see you was not gratified. Her 
motherless children are with me. They 
a^'e, I trust, growing in the fear of the 
Lord ; and my prayer is, that God may 
keepHhem from eveiy danger, and bring 
them up forTiis glory.* 

“ While he narrated these interesting 
fatts, the catechists, and several of the 
members of the church were present, 
and rejoiced greatly to hear of the good- 
ness of God. As soon as he had finished, 
I desired those who were present to 
kneel and join with me in giving humble 
thanks to God for bis marvellous mercy 
to his creatures. After prayer I asked 
our dear Mend to come with his chil- 
dren and spend the ensuing day with 
me, and mentioned at the same time, 
that we would have a prayer meeting 
with the Christian brethren. He said, 
he would be very glad to comply with 
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my request, but that it was not in his 
power, as the regiment was prepared for 
war, and obliged to march next morning 
at four o'clock. 1 and the Christian 
fnends were extremely sorry to part 
with him so soon, and commended him 
and his motherless children to the great 
Head of the church, imploring him to 
be his guardian and guide. Wo parted 
with tears. His last words were, ‘ My 
dear &ther, if we should not meet on 
earth a^ain, I humbly hope that we 
shall meet where we shall part no more 
—in heaven;* and added, looking round 
on all the Christian brethren present, 
* pray for me and my children.* ” 

lIL-MlS8IONmEl'I'ORT8 IN INDIA. 
— “It is a great error to suppose that 
the people of India are so sensitive upon 
the subject of their religion, either 
Hindu or Mohammedan, as to suffer no 
approach of controversy, or to encounter 
adverse opinions with no other argu- 
ments than insurrection and murder. 
On the contrary, great latitude of belief 
and practice has alwa 3 ^s prevailed 
amongst them, and especially amongst 
the troops, in whose ranks will be found 
scceders of various denominations from 


the orthodox systems. It was not> there- 
fore. the dilUmination of Christian 
doctrines that excited the angiy appre- 
hensions of the Sipahis on the melan- 
choly oc^ion which has called for these 
observations, nor docs it appear that any 
unusual activity in the propagation of 
those doctrines was exercised by Christian 
missionaries at the period of its occur- 
rence. It was not conversion which the 
troops dreaded, it was compulsion; it 
was not the reasoning or persuasion of 
the missionaiy which they feared, but 
the arbitrary interposition of authority. 
They believed, ol course erroneously, 
that the government was about to com- 
pel them to become Christians, and they 
resisted compulsory conversion by vio- 
lence and bfoodshed. The lesson is one 
,of great seriousness, and should never be 
lost sight of as long as the relative posi- 
tion of the British government and its 
Indian subjects remains unaltered. It is 
not enough that«the authority of the 
ruling power should never interpose in 
matiers of religions belief, it should 
carefully av«kl furnishing grounds of 
suspicion that it intends to interfere.*' — 
WihorCs History of India, 


CONGEEGATIONAL UNION ANNIVERSARY. 

The meetings of the thirty-fifth anniversary of the Union commenced with a 
meeting for prayer in Ward Chapel, Dundee, on Tuesday, the 13tb ult., at seven 
o’clock, a.m. This meeting w^ well attended, and proved a pleasing as well as 
becoming prelude to the engagements of the anniversary. 

At half-past ten o’clock, a meeting of the Committee of the Scottish Congrega- 
tional Fund for Widows and decayed Pastors was held in Ward Chapel Vestry, 
when the business for the year was transacted. The applications were carefully 
considered — the grants made — and the accounts, duly audited, were produced, 
showing a considerable increase ii^ the stock. The secretary was instructed to 
report to the members of tlie Fund at the public breakfast to be held on tlie 
following morning. ^ 


At twelve o’clock the General Committee of the Glasgow Theological Academy 
was convened in the same place. A goodly number of the brethren were present, 
by whom the most lively interest in the welfare of the Institution was shown. The 
report of the Tutors as to the work done by the students during the current session, 
and the diligence and proficiency of the students, was in the highest degree satis- 
factoiy. Mr. Thomson, in prescifting his Report, took occasion to lay before the 
meeting a statement of the views of ministerial education with which he had entered 
upon the office of Resident Tutor of the Academy. This statement met with a 
most cordial response from the assembled brethren ; and Mr. Thomsc/in^as requested 
to I’ead it before the Public Meeting in the evening. 


The Board for the Liquidation of Debt on Chapels met at two o’clock, and was 
well attended by members from all the districts. Dr. Paterson, the Convener, in the 
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Ohair. As a Beport was recently printed and circulated, it is only n^essary to say 
here, that the collection the sobscriptions for the third year is in satisfactory 
progress, and when completed will, A is hoped, exceed the amount collected last 
year. On the whole, the result of the zealous labours of the Board, so far as that 
appears, is most gratifying. Qhnrches requiring no aid from the X'ree Fund have 
paid debts, since the scheme was formed, to the amount of £3180 ; other churches 
expecting aid from the Board have actually raised £3277, and are engaged to make 
up this sum to £6000. There is an improvement in this department of the scheme 
since last Report, and the promise of a still greater increase; but, after all, the 
churches having debt of their own must be stimulated to do more than this to 
provide the proportion they are to pay, that the work may be done within the 
specified period, that is, in the course of this present year. 

The amount paid into the Free Fund is now altogether about £6000, and when 
the subscription for this year is completed, it is confidently expected it will exceed 
£7000. But here, also, there is a deficiency; the amount originally estimated as 
necessary being £9000. It must, however, bo taken into account that some of the 
cases for which the estimate was made have, in the interval, been provided for, 
and so far as* an opinion can be safely expressed at present, it may be said the 
whole deficiency, taking in ‘ooth deparCaaents, is somewhere about £2000. A great 
desire is felt, if possible, to make up fins sum at once and promptly, that the 

distribution may take place with certainty, and the extinction of these debts be 
accomplished in 1847. The first thing to be done is to get the churches expecting 
assistance and behind in providing the necessary proportion, to increase their own 
efibrts. It was agree^l to appeal to them again by special letters and visits, and a 
sub-committee was named for this purpose, and to make due preparation for the 
general meeting in October next, when arrangements will be made for the distribu- 
tion. An interesting report was read on the state of the Title Deeds of twenty- 
three chapels submitted to Mr. Gibson, and a sub-committee was named to act with 
him in bringing the result of his opinion before the Board at the expected meeting 
before the distribution is made. 

In the meantime it is earnestly recommended to churches that have not sub- 
mitted the title deeds of their chapels to inspection, to do so immediately, by 
sending them to J ohn Gibson, jun. Esq., W.S., 1 2 Charlotte-Street, Edinburgh. Mr. 
Swan was requested to act along with Mr. Stewart as secretary to the Board. 


GLASGOW THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY. 

The Annual Meeting of the supporters of this Institution was held on the even- 
ing of Tuesday the 13th ult., in Ward Chapel ; Mr. Henry Wight of Edinburgh 
in the CJiair. On no former occasion has a larger meeting of the friends of the 
Academy assembled to celebrate its Anniversary ; and never, perhaps, were the 
proceedings more fraught with general interest. The manly bearing of the chair- 
man, and his cordial testimony in favour of the benefits of this Institution — the fine 
tone of chastened, yet elevated feeling inspired by the opening speech of Mr. Knowles, 
the admirable statements of the tutors, the appropriate, wise, and gi’aceful remarks 
of Dr. Bedford, and the energetic appeals of M^. Smith and the other speakers, 
conspired to inspire and sustain a degree of interest whigh the opening meeting of 
our Anniversary has not often exhibited. We are happy to be able to lay before 
our readers the following report of the speeches delivered on this occasion. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Mr. MacRobert. The Chairman, in 
proceeding to introduce the business of the evening, said he could not refrain from 
giving utterance to certain feelings which this Anniversary had excited in his mind. It 
was ten years since he had been present at any meetings of the friends of the Union 
or Academy in Dundee ; in the first instance, engagements, and afterwards absence 
from Scotland, having precluded his being so. He could not but look back over 
these ten years and feel deeply affected by the changes which had transpired among 
their brethreff-^'uring the interval. Ten years was a largp portion of a mmi’s life, 
and when we come to look back on it, we see much to fill us with solemn reflection, 
<and much to stimulate us to increased activity. Of the brethren wh<f were assem- 
bled at Dundee ten years ago, how many were not there now 1 Some had gone to 
tbeirY^t iuid reward, and others had remojved to spheres of labour in the south. 
Jt vras pleasant to see so many still remaining. Let the lapse of riiese years 
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remind such of the worth of time, and the great importance of following the good 
example of those who have gone before, by being hedttily engaged in works that 
like theirs are good, and of which the fruif will never pass away. Met for the 
business of the Glasgow Theological Academy, he could not refrain from expressing 
his deep sense of the importance, the growing importance of such institutions, though 
in regard to this subject he felt in a sense as one born out of due time. He hfid 
never enjoyed the privile^ of attending a theological institution, and therefore he 
could not help feeling a little out of place, as it were, in occupying the chair on such 
an occasion. At the same time, the more he observed the more was he impressed 
with a sense of the vast utility and necessity of such institutions. He thought 
every one must see that thw were not only of advantage, but that they were 
absolutely necessary, especially in the present time, to the veiy existence of the 
churches of Christ. There seemed to be a manifest and wide spread feeling in the 
minds both of ministers and others upon this subject. In magazines, in pamphlets, 
in journals, at public meetings, the question of the due education of the rising min- 
istry was discussed. Much thought was evidently turned to the subject, and he felt 
assured that from this much good would result. A tide had set in^ he would not 
take it upon him to say whether its tendency was wholly good or not, which pointed 
towards the requirement of large attainm^is on the pdrt of those who would occupy 
the place of preachers of the gospel. He felt exceedingly satisfied with much that 

he had listened to in the Committee that day on this subject from the tutors. 

He believed that to make men good preachers was one thing, to make them great 
scholars was another ; and though these two might frequently be joined, they were 
often found separate. It gave him great satisfaction to find that the tutors were 
bent upon sending forth good preachers — ^mcn who should be useful to the churches 
and to souls. Whatever else was aimed at, this certainly should be first. 

The secretary, Mr David Russell, then read the Re^rt for the past year, after 
which the first resolution was moved and seconded. 

Mk. Knowles, in moving this motion, said — When 1 rise to make this motion, 
I have vividly recalled the scene I witnessed ivhcn, on a previous occasion, I stood 
on the same spot to move a similar resolution. Then there sat Mr. Ewing, who 
rose after me, and by his sweet silvery tones, and affectionate affecting appeals, 
breathing the atmosphere of the heaven to which he was hastening, he warmed and 
melted our hearts. But he is not there now ; he has left us for the better land : and, 
when we follow him in meditation, must we not exclaim, — My father, my father ; 
the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof. Then there sat Dr. Wardlaw ; 
thank God he is stijl with us to enlighten and guide our deliberations ; and you urill 
cordially respond to tho earnest wish that he may be long spared for an unceasing 
blessing to our Academy and t^ the churches. Then there sat my tried and trusted 
friend Mr. Watson, to whom our churches are inexpressibly indebted. Right 
before me there sat Mr. McKean ; little did he, little did we then anticipate he 
was so soon to be cut off by the hand of violence in a for distant island of the sea. 
These and other true and warm hearted friends of our benevolent societies, are not 
now seen amongst ns : yet, if the spirits of departed saints are ever permitted to 
revisit this world, and review the scenes of their previous labours and joys, will 
they not especially desire to be pre^nt at those meetings which were to them days 
of heaven upon earth? Wliy n*iy we not suppose they may be with us this even- 
ing, looking down upon our proceedings with intense earnestness, and would if they 
could address us — cheer ns onward in the coarse they sanctioned by their revered 
example. However this supposition may be regarded by others, to me on such 
occasions it is delightful, solemnising, and stimulating. Yet it may be objected, 
what has this to do with your subject? It has very much to do with a proposal of 
approbation, of our Theological Academy. Those beloved fathers and brethren 
whose visible absence we mourn, were devotedly attached to this Institution ; thc^ 
avowed to us frequently their dSep conviction of its importance ; they gave to it 
their time, their talents, their money, and their prayers They have left it to ns 
with kindred institutions, as their legacy ; and the recollection of vjhat they were, 
and what they did, and where they now are, should powerfull 3 fconBtrain us to 
■foster carefulW what they prized so highly, and be followers of them who are now 
inheriting tife promises. 

After this long introduction, permit me now to make a few brief remarks on the 
various topics mentioned in this resolution 

And first,— I move the adoption of the Report yop, have read. It is a plain, 
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and succinct, and complete statement, detailing in terse and emphatic terms all 
that is requisite to be kno^n of the snl^ect of which it treats. It is, I think you 
will admit, an able Report, creditable fb the promising son of a worthy and respected 
father. And here I may be allowed to avow that to such as I, who, whether 
we will or not, are denominated old men, and sometimes fathers, to such as I who 
must be aware we must soon transmit the standard we have upborne for years to 
the hands of younger men; to ns it is most exhilarating to see the sons of standard- 
bearers rising up to dll their parents* place in the ranks of the Redeemer's army ; 
to witness our ever living Head instead of the fathers taking the children, to make 
them noble princes in the earth. 

Next, 1 move the thanks of this meeting to the Tutors of our Academy. That 
we have such distinguished men among us, so richly qualided by natural -and 
acquired talents for the momentous office, and that they have been disposed to 
undertake the onerous and responsible charge is surely matter for fervent gratitude 
to the God of all grace, who has made them all they are, — to bnr exalted Lord, 

who, When he ascended up on high, gave gills to men, for the work of the ministry, 

for the fitting of the saints for the work of the ministry. While to the great source 
of all good (mr praise is especially due, we ought also to express our gratitude to 
his instruments. The very ^ame of SipWardlaw has been a tower of strength to 
our Academy, for he has not only a ipritish, but an European and American 
reputation for high theological attainments. In the instructions he communicates 
to our young brethren, transparent, yet rich, clear, full, sound, we place unlimited 
confidence. His present colleague, our junior tutor, is also possessed of great 
and suitable qualifications ; and we fondly hopd" and earnestly desire the mantle 
of Elijah may rest on Elisha. Our gifted brethren richly deserve the annual 
expression of our gratitude. This is not flattery, it is not mere words of course ; is 
it not the ^nuine express«?iiof the sentiments and feelings of our minds and hearts? 
Nor is this an useless ceremony. Our brethren are men as well as Christians ; 
they have human feelings as well as Christian privileges ; and who knows not the 
powerful influence of the avowed approbation of those we esteem, to encourage 
persevering diligence ? Yon will join with me in tendering to our respected tutors 
our gratitude for the past and our confidence for the future. 

You will have observed the Committee congratulate the churches on their having 
been able to obtain the services of Mr. Thomson as Resident Tutor ; that congra- 
tulation, with my whole heart and soul, I most cordially echo. I deem it a very 
special providence that, circumstanced as we were, wo haa such a man at hand, and 
disposed to undertake the office. 1 will not expatiate on the peculiar qualifications 
of my young friend in his presence, yet I may advert to two not generally observable 
— his ^eat capability of communicating the extepsive information he possesses, 
and his power of gaining at once the reverence and the affection of the students. 
These have been already demonstrated by experience ; and these and other qualifi- 
cations, we are persuaded, will appear increasingly conspicuous. We hesitate not 
to avow our firm and growing conviction that Mr. Thomson will prove a great 
acquisition to our Theological Academy. 

Suffer me now, in conclusion, to press the claims of this nseful Institution on 
your afiections, your contributions, and your firayers. It is in entire accordance 
with our professed principles. We believe an unconverted ungodly ministry will 
be a bane, and a curse, and a snare. We believe the person who desires the 
ministry merely as a genteel employment, will prove a deiM weight on a religious 
8ociety**-a suitable instrument of the enemy to ruin never-dying souls. We believe 
that no human education, that nothing but the grace of God can make a right- 
hearted minister of Christ. We believe a preacher of the gospel, to be a successful 
preacher, must be a labourer, a workman whose heart is in his work, who would 
prefer to wear out, to rust out. We believe both divine and human education are 
requisite to form pastors who shall be workmen t^o need not be ashamed, qualified 
to exhibit the iitoning cross in all its aspect^ and attractions, and bearings — able to 
give every on^^is portion of meat in due season, to convince or silence goinsayeris. 
l^ose sentiments are embodied in the plans, and objects, and tuition of our 
Academy, and it has already been extensively useful. We have had to deplore 
eotoe disappointments ; what machinery wrought by human han^' bat is ever 
liable to these? Yet from this Institution there have gone forth a namber of pious, 
and able, and faithful labourers, who have been favoured with a measure of success, 
to fHTocliiM through the length and breadth of Scotland, Christ and him crucified 
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as the only foundation of the hope of law-condemned sinners and build op believers 
in their most holy faith. What would have tiben the condition of not a few of our 
churches this day but for^e Academy? From it have gone forth learned and zealous 
men to plant the standaTC of the cross on the wilds of Siberia, the holy city of the 
Hindoos, and the islands of the Pacific Ocean! It is as necessary now for our 
churches and for the world as ever. But we want more men, more money, and a 
groateir interest in your prayers, that teachers and taught may be all taught of God, 
who alone teacbcth savingly and to profit. With those we shall, thank God, take 
courage, and go forward. We have not a little to discourage, but surely we have 
much more to encourage. It has been said, it is better to iiave a constitution 
disposed to look at the bright side of thin^ than to be bom the heir of £10,000 
a-year. With somewhat of that disposition would 1 contemplate the future 
prospects of our denomination. 1 would look more at the bright than at the dark 
side of things, li was remarked by a lute prime minister of Britain, when, in on© 

of the darkest pvjriods of tUo ompiro’H histor^j some of liis colloagiics spoke in a tone 

of despondenev, “ As for me, I have always marched under the banner of hope, and 
I will never desert it.” And thus we have far more reason for animating hope, 
than for paralysing despair. Let us be but true to ouf avowed principles— let ns 
honestly work them out — let us practically' evince their legitimate influence, and 
we or our successors shall see better days, times of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord, and have triumphantly to exclaim, **The Lord hath done great things for 
us, whereof wc are glad.” 

The resolution was seconded % John Baxter, £s(p,.Dui¥dee. The chairman 
having tendered to Dr Wardlaw and Mr. Thomson the thanks of the meeting, Mr. 
Thomson after apologising for addressing the meeting first, by stating that he did so 
by the express desire of Dr. Wardlaw, and acknowledgyig the thanks which had 
been tendered to him, proceeded to re^ the following statement, being part of what 
he had previously laid before the committee. • 

In proceeding to make mj first report as one of the stated tutors of this Institution. I would 
beg leave in the first place, to express the grateful sense which I entertain of the high honour 
which my brethren have conferred upon me by appointing me to this ofiRce. Had I not esteemed 
the honour to be a very high one Indeed, connected with a sphere of the greatest usefulness, and 
involving duties of pre-oroinent Importance, I could not have felt myself warranted, nor should 
I have been induced, to give up the oversight of a people whom 1 dearly loved, whose spiritual 
welfare I earnestly desired, andf many of whom were tenderly attached to me. 1 may be permitted 
to allude to the reasons which had weight with my own mind in acceding to your invitation, 
and also the view 1 took of the office when I accepted it. As to the reasons:— It was a very general 
persuasion, both in the Committee and among the churches, and one which 1 shared, that it 
was most desirable to have the duties of the office in question, not divided among several brethren, 
but assigned to one as before. One esteemed brother, admirably qualified for the office, but who did 
not agree with that view, had declined the acceptance of it when pressed upon him — declined it 
in the most noble and self-denying nfknner, and such as left it hopeless to press him further. It 
was plainly foreseen that tho plan of the two previous years could not be carried out again; and 
matters stood thus when 1 was solioited at the July meeting, unanimotuly, so far as those present 
were concerned, to undertake the office, and consequently to resign my pastoral charge. The 
inducements which 1 felt to comply with this call, consisted in the strong liking wbicli 1 have 
for this kind of work— the real enjoyment which my engagement with the class had yielded me, 
during the two previous sessions; but especially in my conviction that the main source of our 
prosperity lies here— in the Academy; and that in the quiet secluded exercises of the class-room, 
unattractive and undistinguished as they^nay seem to be, is to be found the ultimate spring of 
the strength, the resources, and the triumph uiat can be brought into public view. But this last 
consideration, while, viewed in one w^y. It was an inducement, was also fitted to excite appre- 
hension and doubt in my mii^. I was conscious, and am still conscious, that 1 do not possess 
the amount of learning, nor the measure of experience and skill, that ought to be possessed by 
him who holds such an office. But I knew the power of diligence : 1 felt assured that yesolute 
effort could certainly compass a great deal of what was wanting, in time; and I could not doubt 
but that deficiency for some period would be equitably excused by those, who had thsMiseiyes 
called me to the work, when not soliciting nor expecting it Some, however, may be of opinion 
that the office embraces so many departments, that it is quite vain to think of any man being 
oonmetent to give instruction in them all. Undoubtedly, if what were demanded, or if what were 
needed in our churches, were, that a tutor should be qualified to give a full course of scientific 
training in all the departments of Sacred Philology, ExMesls, Biblical Introduction, and Criti- 
cism, together with Church History, Homiletics, and Pastoral Sclenoe, the person to whom 
such labours were proposed, might well stand aghast It would be wisdom then to despair and 
to decline. To essay the attempt would argue such presumption, and such ignorance of the field 
to be explored, as would be the most decided proofs of disqualification for t^work. But my 
views of the office are much more humble and oontrncted. 1 never thought oFour Academy at 
a University of Theological Science. I do not think this was the original conception of It. 
The work to wMoh most of our ministers have to look forward, does not dgmand attalnnu-nts 
that are. properly speaking, either extensive or profound. 1 have always l^n averse to exag- 
gerated views of the learning necessary for a minister. Not that I plead for small or superficial 
acquirements, I think that every minister ehould have hie mind reiuiy well-informed, wdl.culti- 
vated. well-acquainted with the orlglnat aeriptutes, and with sound ffivlnlty : that he should be 
aepuetomed to the exercise of a sober, vlgoroue, oomwieii-feiti* crltlotem— aocustomed to Juet 
thinking, and continued celf.eduoatlon:— acquainted with men at well oe with bookt, and able to 
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grapple with the lirinff mind before him— in abort, that he shonld have sound stu^ln him, and sense 
and earnestness to give that stuff a popular, telling form. Now 1 thought that by the blessing 
of God upon my own dillgenoe. I might be able to do something towdras helping men of the 
right kind to shape themselves after such a modelt and though c^fessedly a great, it did not 
seem to me. an Impossible thing. Perhaps 1 do not speak modestly inougb. but Isay honestly all 
that 1 think on this point, that we may understand each other; and. therefore, you see at once, 
both all the modesty, and all the presumption that is in me. I say plainly. 1 am not— 1 hardly 
hope to be— a leamrd man; 1 do not wish to make the students learned men. The insuffleienoy 
of tbo basis that la laid before they came to us, precludes the hope of their being made so. in 
general. 1 want to see them good, earnest preachers; neither declaimers. nor drivellen; but 
men who have somethlne to say, and who know how to say ft — who understand how to 
•peak ^ the purpose, which l have often told them is the right meaning of the much-abnsed term 

Eloquence:'* — ^men who have good treasure in their minds, and fire in their souls, and life In 
their words, and Christ for their message, and his glory for their aim. Whatever I can do towards 
pointing them to such an issue of thoir studies, shall be done. These are, in brief, my views of 
the duties which I have undertaken. 

Dr. Wardlaw then briefly addressed the meeting. He expressed his entire con- 
currence in the views of Mr, Thomson, his continued interest in the Institution, 
his readiness to devote himself to its service so long as he shonld be requested to 
do so by the churches, and his full satisfaction with the conduct and progress of the 
students during the present session ; and concluded by returning for the thirty-third 
time since he Became conndeted wuh the Academy, his thanks for the thanks of it» 

friends. , 

The second resolution was moved by Dr. Redford of Worcester, who said, — 
When I look at the clock, I am almost disposed to do nothing but read the resolu- 
tion ; but. I suppose you would not be satisfied if J was simply to read the resolution 
and sit down. Perhaps I may he excused in^ccupying a short portion of the 
evening, considering that I am a stranger among you: yet I cannot be a stranger 
among Christians, and especially among Christians of the same denomination — and 
I am not a stranger pera'uially to some of my revered brethren on the platform. 
Still this is the first time that I have ever appeared at a meeting of the Academy, 
or of the Congregational Union. The speeches which have been given have been 
somewhat retrospective. One speaker has gone back ten years, and Dr. Wardlaw 
has gone as far back as thirty-three years. 1 cannot go back as far as he, but I 
can go back as far as many. I can remember, and others on the platform perhaps 
can remember — I was then a student at the college of Glasgow — when the Theolo- 
gical Institution was founded. I always felt a very lively interest in the stability 
and prosperity of the Congregational Churches in Scotland, and it is a fact that 
when this Institution was founded, as many of you are well aware, it was the only 
hope that remained to these churches of retaining their standing— those helps being 
cut off which at one time existed, and your churches thrown, as it were, on their 
own resources. After the withdrawment of thosq helps, the Academy had been 
the great means, under Providence, of maintaining the churches. Those who can 
remember the state of the churches in 1811, at the establishment of the Institution, 
and their state this day, — though they are not all we wish— still when we compare 
their state this day with what it was then, wo have great cause of congratulation — 
great cause for thanksgiving to God that his blessing has been on the Academy and 
on the churches. A healthy feeling has been maintained between the churches 
and the Academy. I concur >vith the opinion that ^tliis Institution ought to be 
under the control of the churches — that it ought ^o be maintained only so long as 
it answers the purpose of producing efficient ministers ; and when it fails to do that, 
the sooner it declines the better. A little allusion has been made to us in the 
south^awin^ away your ministers. I believe there is some truth in the remark, 
but is this the case? I am afraid that you laymen, (I hope you will excuse 
the remark) when you get a minister to your wishes, do not treat him so well as 
you ought, else the knot would not be so easily loosed. Do not blame your poor 
minister for going south when he was perhaps half starved in the north. There are 
ministers in some of your Congregational Churches living on very small stipends. 
If you will engage to come up to the English standard — to keep your pastors in the way 
iJiey should ^^kept, then I will engage that we shall not be able to induce them 
to come sou^r" That is not the whole, though. Our worthv brother though^ou 
had A claim on the south on this account ; but he did not tell all the truth. That 
excellent tutor whom you have recently got comes from the south. "^UVue, ho is a 
Sebfehman by birth, but, if 1 maybe allowed to use the expression, we in the south 
furbished him up; and 1 hope he will prove all in the course of years that your 
mioir tutor has been. <. 

1 suppose jrou all believe that the gospel is to be much more extensively spread 
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than it haa ever yet been. Who can imagine«that those strong expressions in scrip- 
ture, whether in the Old or New Testament, regarding the gospel, are accomplished in 
our day. Interpreting these in their most limited sense, it could never be that they 
would be satisfied by what has been done by the spread of the gospel in our land, or 
in our day. Oh no. 1 look for>ioraething better, when 1 recall the prophecies, *‘for 
the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 
** After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inwrd parts, and write 
it in their hearts, and will be their Goii, and they shall ho my people. And they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord ; for they shall all know me. from the least unto the greatest of them.” 
Such shall be the fulness — the extent of the spread of the gospel. Not to repeat 
the prophecies, let us lay it down as an acknowledged fact that there is to be a far 
greater spread of the gospel than there ever has been, both abroad and at home. 
Abroad depends on home. How is this spread of the gospel to be accomplished ? 
It cannot be by the world. It would not if it could. It cannot if it would. It 
must depend on the people of God, and the church. Their province* is to provide 
the ^nstrumentalit3^ The spreading of the gospel, and accompli-shing of the prophe- 
cies must be with the church. There can hardly be a diversity of opinion ou timt 

point — that this is the province of belicvCrs, their prime and conscientious duty, 
and that the Lord expects them to do it, and has assigned it to them as part of their 
duty. Then the question may arise out of that, and has arisen, by w'hat means is the 
church to spread the gospel ? Is k to be by the means now in use, or are we to look 
for something extraordinaiy in the latter days of the churcli ? Some people are 
undervaluing the present means — they pause in expectation of something better, 
looking for a recurrence of the extraordinary gifts of thp apostolic age; and are 
saying that the gospel will never be fully spread until Gfod is pleased to restore the 
apostolic age of miracles and signs. I am quite assured of this, that if they indulge 
that idea they arc in error. Why should they undervalue the ordinary means, 
why pause and say these are altogether useless? because the parties who are 
expecting such an interposition and arc looking for such extraordinary signs, are 
persons who in place of working are lying by and waiting. They may be devout — 
I judge them not. They wait for God, and would not take the work out of God’s 
hand. But such conduct does not seem in harmony with scripture. It is not any 
more in harmony with the apparent designs of Providence, nor yet when viewed in 
connection with God’s course of procedure. It appears to me that wo should use 
the arm, though human, though weak — that avc ought to use the arm which God 
hath given us, rather than say, wait till God uses his own arm. This is the position 
in which we are placed. Christ, instituted the gospel ministry — let all remember 
that It ^8 Christ’s o>vn ordinance; and the church in endeavouring t^ render 
that gospel ministry more efficient than it might otheiwise be through weakness 
and incompetcncy, is surely working the work of God. In our denomination, 
men are not set apart for the ministry by parental pride, or the ambitious fbclings 
of their own heart. There must be a clear call from God — a concurrence of marks 
in the hands of God that he is pointed out for tlic work of the ministry — wdiat the 
Apostle describes as an aptness tp teach — a fitness for the work — all the piety, love 
to souls, love to God, q^sential to consecrate his services. When all these are 
bestowed, in the judgment of Christian friends, then is he to be brought forward 
as a pastor to the church, or to be a teacher and a tutor in our colleges.^jrherc 
must be a concurrent testimony that this man is called by God — by Providdip^— rby 
inward views of the spirit moving him to love, and moving him to devote mmself. 
In such cases, the church comes forward and says, let that young man have the full 
advantages of education, the reading of the scriptures in the original languages — 
all the opportunity necessary, that he may come forth not as a man-made minister, 
but as one who, called of God, has been fitted for the arduous work of the ministry. 
This is not alone a theory, but a practice of your church and of ours in the south ; 
and this being so, these are the raeans^the chief means God has o^^inted for the 
spread of the gospel. It does not appear to me that the world will ever be brought 
under the infiuence of Christ, but by the preaching of the gospeL The world will 
never be converted by the written word. We are sure that the world will never 
be converted without tt ; but yet it mav be laid down as an equally just proposition, 
that the world will never be converted by the written word alone. They must go 
together. The ministry and word are the means by which we must reach the 
ears and the heart. Let us take another step and remind ourselves that there is 
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still another essential in ref^rd to a gospel ministry — ^whatever may be the qnali- 
iications of the teachers and tutors, who are the instruments of bringing them into 
the church, it still depends on the divine influence to prosper their labours — ^Ict us 
never forget that in the present day. In our anxiety al:>out education and about 
money, let us never overtook our entire depend encSf.on the glorious Trinity. You 
know something about ships here. You might have a vessel all fitted out for a 
voyage, her conrsewnarked out, her sails set, and all ready. She floats only on the 
water. There is no wind to fill her sails. She cannot move without a breeze. ^ See 
that piece of machinery, the most complicated and ' beautiful ; but where is the 
motive power? You must first have the steam — the fire, before you can have any 
action, or any production. See that beautiful statue brought into the feature of 
man. The statue is true to nature in every limb ; but there is no motion in its 
limbs, no sight in its eyes, no speech in its lips, it is Coia as tUe rock ^ and not- 
withstanding its bcautys is still a mere lifeless clod. Such is the ministry without 
the infinenco of the Spirit. They arc like the ship that cannot sail, the machinery 
that cannot move, the statue that cannot breathe. But this biessing of the Spirit’s 
influence is a matter of promise. We have it written, seek and ye shall receive ; 
God giveth his spirit to them that ask it. Why is there not more of the Holy 
Spirit poured on the church and on the'miniatry ? Because it is not asked. Be- 
cause prayer is not so attractive to people as some other things. Ah, how many 
love speech-making more than praying. This has been too much the case, and 
God is punishing us Jor it at the present day. 1 think that in the midst of the 
excitements of the age in which we live, perhaps wc have somewhat overlooked the 
importance of prayer, for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Let us remember 
His promises are exceeding great. Let us plead fur them in faith. God will hear 
the prayer of faith. Faitn especially respects the promises ; this is the pillow on 
which it rests. Let us limit our faith to the promises of God, but let it never sink 
below them. Let it rise up to these promises, which are handed down by the 
hand of God to the church ; and if the church trust in them she will be raised. 
I liope these remarks have not been altogether inappropriate. The training of 
young men for the ministry is a cause which we should all do our utmost to pro- 
mote. Those of us who are grey-headed, of course, look with deep interest on the 
rising generation ; and we trust our young brethren will not only equal us, but be 
by far our superiors in every Christian attainment, and that the Holy Spirit may 
pour out his blessing more copiously ou them than on us — that they may prove to 
be the salt of the age, and as a city that hath foundations. Three students have 
left the Academy last session, and been ordained, and there arc now only eight 
remaining. Let me impress on pious young men the duty of devoting themselves 
to the work of the ministry. Let it not bo overlooked by talented young men, how 
great is the moral dignity of the ministerial work. The fruit of all other work will 
ultimately perish, but the labour of the gospel minister will be brought to light, and 
all who have laboured faithfully in that work will be honoured of the great Lord. 
Think of this. It is a work which deserves the best talents. It is a work which 
can amply employ the highest talents. The labours which occupy the thoughts and 
minds of men for time will all be swallowed up ;%but*the labour that is devoted to 
the ministry of Christ, will outlive time, and spread its jtrork throughout eternity, 
providing a temple for the habitation of the divine Spirit. Oh, that the young would 
feel t^ir hearts warm with love to their fellow creatures, and devote their talents 
to tllBrork of the ininistiy. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. Alexander. He congratulated the friends 
of the Academy on the circumstances in which the Institution now stood, with all 
that had been wanting to it set in order, and a fair proportion of students connected 
with it. He expressed the deep gratification i^ith which he had listened to the 
paper read by Mr. Thomson — a paper which furnished indication of the zeal and 
sound scholarship of the writer, by the evidence it afforded of his thorough estimate 
of the just nif^neaminir, os not in itself an end, but a mea^to something greatly 
more important. Mr. Thomson had spoken of himself as not a learned man ; that 
needed exposition lest some shonld take it literally ; the trath«wa9that it took a 
msfi to acquire a great amount of resd learning before be found c^t that he was 
not i^fbat he wotild call a great scholar, for the field of knowledge was so vast, that 
it was only after a man ba^ penetrated a long way into it that he wSa in cirenm- 
staneeiib say udth a certainty of what he was' sfqring, that he Obtdd not hope to 
master all that comes under the head of learning. The speaker then dwelt upoh 
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the importance of young brethren in our churches, whose talents and acquirements 
fitted them for the work of the ministry, carefully pondering the duty, privilege, 
and honour of devoting themselves to this work. 

The third resolution, which related to the appointment of the Committee, was 
moved by Mr. Low of Forfar, who spoke very briefly, and seconded by Mr. Smith 
of Kingstown, who spoke to the following effect: — 

I am not quite disposed to agree with the idea of the mover, that there is nothing 
in this resolution, for if I had time, which I have not, I should ha\e gone with great 
pleasure through that list of venerated names. In doing so, I should have been 
carried back to the early days of your churches, and there would have been brought 
before my own mind and your minds, certain of those great and noble principles to 
which our friends and fathers in the heat of their blood, and in their younger years, 
stood forth to Tnuintniri, and around which they are still ready tO unite. If j»OU 

will permit me, cs a stranger from another land, I will just fifty bftforG I Sit dOWD, 
that I would most earnestly wish that every young minister in Scotland— and every 
young minister elsewhere — and every student patting on the armour of the gospel 
—would well study the past fifty years of Scottish ecclesiastical histoiy. I think I 
owe much of what little I know to such a study. By reading the life of Greville 
Ewing, and the number of events in his fearly history, I have been veiy much 
encouraged. I am prepared to say, that so far as human models or human stan- 
dards are concerned, if we took these for our models and standards, we would go 
forth with the greater energy, attempting what these venerated men attempted and 
performed. Their principles we are not be ashamed of now, Fut would take them 
up afresh. There was not one of all the principles which they had cherished which 
they would wish to throw aside now — not even that whi^ Wardlaw, Ewing, and 
Rnssell maintained amidst great opposition, viz., the voluntary principle. So far 
from being ashamed of that principle, we have reason to rejoice that it is now taken 
op in practice by those very men who once trampled it in the dust. Let us look 
well to our Academics. There is a great outcry just now about educating the 
people. Perhaps, by and by, government may want to educate the ministry. 
They may say that a great want of information prevails among such, and they may 
seek to educate the young men themselves. Let us keep dear of all such inter- 
ference. Mr. Smith related an anecdote of a gentleman in Connemara, who wished 
to engage a coach driver, and in order to choose between three candidates, asked 
each how near the edge of a precipice they would drive liim. The first said he 
could drive within three inches of the edge, the second undertook to drive within 
two inches, whilst the third said, “indeed, your honour, I should keep away as far 
aa po.ssible.” The gentleman chd^e the last. In the same manner, said Mr. Smith, 
I would recommend you and the Congregationalists not to drive within two or 
three inches of the precipice, but to keep as far away as possible. Encour^e one 
another in the work, and God will prosper you. 


PUB^.IC BREAKFAST. 

After the prayer meeting, on the morning of Wednesday the 14 th, the friends 
assembled in the Thistle Hall, for breakfast. The attendance was considerable of 
^th sexes, and the repost plenteous and good. Mr. Hannay of Princesdilreet 
Dundee, occupied the chaii, supported by Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Paterson, Dr. Russell, 
and others. 

The viands being despatched, the friends proceeded to business. Mr. Cullen 
brought forward the Report of the^Widows* Fund, which enjoys prescriptive right 
to take precedence of all other business at the Breakfast Meeting. The substance 
of this Report was as follows. 

Mr. Culler repo^d for the Scottish Congregational Fund fo:-<Widows and 
Decayed Brethren, that during the last year seventeen coses ,had been relieved, 
viz., ten wido>W, four decayed brethren, one family of orphan children, and two 
oases of children whose fathers are deceased. This is a greater number than has 
been relieved on any forint year, and it may be reasonabfy expected that the most 
of the applicants will continue to depend on the Fund for many years. It may 
be expected from the bm and circomstiinces of tUb m%|ori^ of the members^ 
that the niimben will rapidly increase. Besides, it is very desirable to increase 
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the allowance to the parties receiving from the Fund, especially some very inter- 
esting and urgent cases. This has been repeatedly pressed upon the Committee 
by friends of the^Institution, and the Committee will be most happy to do so when 
they are enabled by the increased free contributions of the churches. While 
restricted by the rules to a certain specified sum, in administering the Equitable 
Fund, formed by the subscriptions of members, they are authorized to give accord- 
ing to their discretion, in judging of the merits of particular cases, from the Chari- 
table Fund which is formed by the donations received from the churches or friends 
not members. Thus they are enabled to work the scheme so as to meet the cases 
that occur in bereaved families of brethren who have served in the gospel whithout 
public notoriety or offence to the feelings of those relieved. The amount 
distributed last year was 183, and though it may appear a small sum among 
manj) it has bccu Ycrj highly yalucU) uud been uf tiiu greatest service os an 

annuity on which these families can depend. The whole amount contributed to 
the charitable account, by the free donations of friends, for the last year, was 
JL44t 15s. 6d. This is a painful proof that the churches are not alive to the import- 
ance and claims of this excellent Fund. 

The stock is, nevertheless, increasing by the regular subscriptions of members and 
interest, and there is every reason to liope, the Fund is now established to be a 
permanent blessing to the churches, afibrding the pastors and preachers a most 
favourable opportunity of yaking some^ provision for their families, which, we 
trust, all will avail themselves of. On this ground, the Institution should be more 
regularly and moref liberally supported by the churches. The Report afforded 
great satisfaction, and several who were present applied to be admitted. 

Da. Alexander then proceeded to rend the Report of the Fund for aiding Sister 
Churches on the continete, and to give some detiiils regarding the process of the work 
of God in connection with the churches aided. As this Report will be circulated 
along with this journal, it is unnecessary to give it here. Mr. X^owe of Forfar 
then brought forward the subject of the Government scheme of Education, and 
upon his motion, seconded by Mr. Edward Baxter, a draft of a petition was adopted, 
and a committee appointed to prepare it for signature at the subsequent meetings. 
The subject of the appointment of a delegate to represent the brethren present, 
at the approaching Anti-State church conference in London, was then brought 
forward by the chairman ; and Messrs. Cullen of liCith, Wight of Edinburgh, and 
Edward Baxter of Dundee, were requested to appear at this conference in this 
capacity. The subject of American Slavery and fellowship with slaveholding 
churches was then introduced by Mr. David Russell, who moved, and IMi*. Ingram 
seconded the following resolution. — » 

“ That this meeting, composed of ministers and members of the Scottish Congre- 
gational churches, assembled on the occasion of the thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, being much impressed with the nnscripturalness 
and abomination of slavery, feel themselves called on to remonstrate again with the 
pro-slaveiy churches in America, and to embody in their remonstrance our une- 
.quivocal declaration that they never can hol^, fellowship with the churches whoso 
members are knowingly permitted to buy, sell, r§ar, or retain slaves ; and that Dr. 
Russell, and Mr. llaunay of Dundee, Mr. Swan of Edinburgh, and Mr. Thomson 
of Glasgow, be appointed to draw up the said remonstrance, subscribe it in the 
name of this meeting, and transmit it to America." 


PRELIMINARY MEETING. 

This Meeting was held on the same day, in Lindsay-Street chapel, at eleven 
o’clock, 

James M*Ll 5BEN, Esq., the treasurer of the Union, was called to the Chair. 

/ j^fter praise and prayer by Mr. Forbes of Fraserburgh, a portion scripture was 
and Mr. Black of Dunkeld, engaged in prayer. 

Report of the Chapel Debt Liquidation Fund Board was laid befbre the 
Meeting ^y Mr. Onllen, to which Dr. Paterson added some explanatory statements 

The Acting and District Committees were then nominated. Dr. Bedford. of 
Woni^^sterf and Mr. Smith of Kingstown, having entered the chapel, were introdiuMdr 
^o tba the Chairman, the former as the deputy firom the CoD^p'egsrional 
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Union of England and Wales, the latter as the deputy from tiie Congregational 
Union of Ireland. The Secrctaipr read a letter from Mr. Wells and another from 
Dr. Urwick, respecting the appointment of these brethren as the representatives of 
their respective Unions at this Anniversai^, and expressing sentiments of warm 
interest in the Congregational Union of Scotland, and of fervent desire for its 
prosperity. 

The Chairman invited Dr. Bedford and Mr. Smith to favour the Meeting in the 
course of the proceedings with any remarks that might occur to them in matters 
coming before the Meeting. 

Mr. CAMPBEiii. proposed, and Mr. Cullen seconded, that in compliance with the 
request contained in Mr. W^ells* letter, the Meeting request Dr. Wardlaw to attend 
the autumnal mcctiujr of the Conpcrcirational Union of Enp^land and Wales, to bo 

held in York. Wwdkw assented, and proposed, that os several brethren were 

to be in London in*^ the month of May, that they be requested to attend the annual 
meeting of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. The brethren 
referred to are Dr, Alexander, Mr. Cullen, Mr. CampbelL and Mr. H. Wight. 

Mr. Swan proposed, and Dr. Paterson seconded, that Mr. Baleigh of Greenock, 
be appointed to attend the annual meeting o£ the Congregational Union of Ireland. 
Mr. Baleigh consented, and promised to do what he could as a delegate to Ireland. 

Mr. Stuart gave a brief statement of the proceedings qf the committee appointed 
at lost anniversary to raise a sum of money to liquidate claims on the Magazine, 
and to cariy it on to the end of the year. "The Magazine being now in the hands 
of a new Editor, that committee had only to finish their financial arrangements, 
which it was hoped would be soon and easily done. 

Dr. Wardlaw then reported that, in accordance with Ifle instructions of last 
Preliminary Meeting, the Buies of the Union in the amended form, prepared by 
the committee appointed for that special purpose, in Glasgow, two years ago, had 
been printed and sent to all the churches. Dr. W. read over the Rules as so 
printed, and moved their adoption. This motion was seconded by Dr. Bussell. 

Mr. Laino of Dundee moved, as an amendment, another form of constitution, 
with Buies which he had drawn up, and which he read to the meeting, requesting 
that a committee should be appointed to arrange and embody the suggestions 
contained in his paper. Mr. Bough seconded this amendment. 

After long and full discussion, in which many brethren took part, Mr. Laiug 
withdrew his motion, on the understanding that the Rules, as prepared by the 
committee of revision, and read by Dr. Wardlaw, should bo considered senatem. 
The meeting proceeded to consider them accordingly. The first four Buies were 
thus read, considered, and approved. By the time the fifth 'was brought under 
consideration, it was late, and many of the brethren were retiring from the meeting. 
It w'as then moved by Mr. Haiinay, and seconded by Mr. Patrick Watson, that the 
consideration uf that Buie and the remaining ones be deferred till next year. On 
the sense of the meeting being taken, this was canied by a majority of one, and the 
meeting closed. 


SOIBEE. 

A Social Meeting was held in Ward-Street Chapel, on the evening of the 14th. 
Patrick Watson, Esq., took the chair; and Mr. Tait of Blairgowrie invoked the 
divine blessing. After a few words from the Chairman, and the singing of some 
verses of a hymn, the meeting was addressed by Mb. David Bussell of Glasgow, 
who spoke as follows : — * 

The Subject of education is at present occupying a large share of attention. Our 
senators are eager to extend it among all classes, our press teems viUh articles 
respecting it, and wherever v^b go it is the theme of conversation. Dissenters take 
up the ground tl^ government has no right to interfere with religious instruction 
either directly or indirectly. We Congregationalists maintain that this is the 
exclusive province of the daurch, which is a body entirely distinct irom the world. 
We say to the State, stand aside; and to the worl^ we cannot admit you to the 
privileges, and cannot enjoin on you the duties of the church till you be transformed 
in the spirit of your mind, and possess that holiness of heart and life which are 
penmisites to its fellowship. The government are disqualified to become religious 
New Series. — ol. V II. ^ ^ 
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teachers to the young, because they cannot secure pious men to convey the know- 
ledge of divine truth. Without godliness a teacher of religion is powerless. He 
may get children to repeat answers to questions, he may store their memories with 
prayer-book and liturgical paragraphs, but this is all, he cannot expatiate on experi- 
mental evidences to which he is an utter stranger. 

We assume, therefore, a deeply responsible position. Is a rising raco^ to be 
neglected ? are we neither to instruct them ourselves, nor allow others to do it ? It 
is a point not of sympathy, generosity, or love, but of strict and simple justice. 
The church is not yet on that advanced state which might warrant her to boast of 
her liberality and zeal, Wiien Paul viewed the claims of Christ upon her on the 
one hand, and the claims the perishing had upon him on the other, he said — “ I am 
debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians, both to the wise and the unwise.” 
Such ought to bo the heartfelt obligation of the church still, ^le is not to assume 
higher motives than Paul acted on. Our young people arc her creditors. The 
debt is contracted on being born again. The oriyin is in heaven, and it cannot be 
disputed without base in^jrratitudo nnd sin. TSaoh denomination has a right to call 

upon another to Jo tlielr part of the work, and to consurc any indolenC6, Apathy 
and covetousness which may be evinced. Self-denying, laborious, liberal members 
of a particular church have a right to reprove and admonish tliose of that number 
who refuse to labour themselves, and arc too great mammon-hoarders to sustain 
others wlio do so. It is not enough to sissist the scripturality of the voluntary 
principle, we must^let men see our sincerity and honesty by our deeds. 

A gratifying feature of the times is, that Sabbath S(ihools and Bible Classes are 
upon the increase. All sects arc alive to it. Congregations are clustering around 
them their children. ’^Sn every side we are surrounded by active fellow-workers. 
The Secession Synod, with the view of j^resciwing tlie young in their own communion, 
have instructed the various Sessions to discourage their attendance at any schools 
save their own congregational ones. Other bodies act upon the same principle. 
I do not blame tlicm for it. Undoubtedly it is their duty to care for their own 
youths. Let us not murmur, complain, fret, and get peevish. No; let ns imitate 
them — emulate them in their exertions — retain our young people within our bounds 
and instil into their minds tliose principles of truth we hold and rejoice in. 

We live in days when intelligence is rapidly and extensively diffused. The 
weekly and monthly periodicals reach all classes in the community. Onr teachers 
must uot lag behind ; they ought to keep pace with the times, nnd he familiarly 
acquainted with the circumstances and state of society around them. Buys and 
girls hear their parents and their elder brothcfs and sisters speak of popular and 
social progress; our literary men write much about bringing out the divine in man, 
and tiraw ravishingly beautiful pictures of what man is to be when tliat divine shall 
be developed. Let our teachers be competent to ^apple with this insidious form 
of delusion. It is theirs to put the divine into man — to testify of man’s corruption 
and the gospel's purity — of man’s degradation, and the elevation of being made a 
son of the Lord Almighty. It is theirs to unlock the treasures of the Bible and 
dispense them to famishing spirits. Bo if, therefore, theirs to pray to God, Open 
thou mine eyes that I may behold wondriAis things in thy law; and theirs to 
receive a gracious answer in glorious news of Christ. Enraptured ideas of his glory, 
glowing conceptions of his tenderness, and overwhelming perceptions of his power; 
that thereby they may constrain the young to admire the character religion forms 
in its true disciples. 

Well may we anticipate triumphs from the exertions of teachers enlightened in 
this way. A race of manly and vigorous church members will rise up. The head 
wiU cariy intelligence to the heart, and the^ it will be warmed and sent back to 
excite and animate the intellect, and produce burning and shining lights. The 
young will not be allured by the fascinations of pleasure, inveigled by the guile of 
the craftyfitf cared by the threat of the hater of the light, skulk from an open profes- 
sion, and sneak out the privacy of a “by night” diJbipleship ; but with the truth 
as a principle in the soul, the Bible as the light to their feet^^d the lamp unto 
their path, they will be unflinching followers of principle, intrepid defenders of the 
glorious gospel, and faithful subjects of Zion’s king. We shall see true descendants 
of the Non-Conformists, earnest souled patriots who will not truckle to the trimmer, 
and cringe to the worshipper of expediency ; who, just as real gold looks like gold, 
will pursue tlie track of glory the Puritans left behind them, and invest the 
imperishable blessings of the cross with a bearing so angelic os to prove how grand 
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and sublime arc the emotions which beat in their bosoms. Their te^ichers will 
watch their course with joy, and will catch fi-om it an intense enthusiasm which shall 
gather in volume so influential as to put to flight the entire army of the aliens. Yes, 
teachers, you are the benefactors of your country, the props and stays of the church. 
Encourage each other’s hearts. Flag not in your zeal. Sink not under discourag- 
roents. Hope in your God, cherish dependance upon him, reflect upon the 
recompense of reward, gird yourselves for trying times, put the whole armour on, 
fight the battles of your Lord, keep the field till he release you from his service, and 
let the veterans among you speak kindly tO' the recruits, recount to them the 
victories they have won, the love they have ever borne for their leader, the courage 
he has infused into them, the dangers out of which he has guided them ; and, in 
old age, still fat and flourishing, with their eyes lit up wnth a seraph’s fervour, 
triumph in the rest and the refreshing which awaits them. 

Mr. Thomson : --I would take the liberty of altering the subject assigned me by 
the Committee — “ The Suitableness of Congregational Principles to the Develop- 
ment. of Spirituality,’* — to one wliioh I think is lc.«s8 liable to be mistaken, nod ■which 

acconls Tietter with my own views, viz., this — that S^rituality is Essential to 
Congregationalism.’* This, then, is m}*^ subject. Spirituality is essential not to the 
well-being merely, but to the very being of Congregational Churches. This is the 
truth I would enforce-- a truth that concerns us all, in a manner, aiid to an extent 
w’hic.h it is impossible to exaggerate. 

What tlicn is s])iritiiality ? Spirituality is the life of God in the soul of man, 
imparted by the spirit of holiness, as the fruit and application of the redemption of 
Christ. It is to the inner man what animal life is to the outward. As God in 
creation hi'cathcd into our frame the breath of life, and maup>bccamc a living soul ; 
so in regeneration, he breathes into the dead spirit his own essential indestructible 
life, transforming it into the likeness of the second Adam, who is a quickening 
spirit. An old author has said of our natural life, that it “is a pure flame, and we 
live by an invisible sun within us.”* How true is this of the new spiritual life that 
'is given us I That is indeed a pure flame, kindled from the sempiternal fire, tlmt 
dilFuses its splendour on the brows of seraphim, and blazed forth on Iloreb and 
Sinai, and crowncMl with lambent tongues the heads of apostles, and burns in the 
seven lamjw before the throne, and sparkles in those eyes that are as a flame of lire, 
and fills with its glory the new Jerusalem. It is this that has lighted uj) the day- 
stnr within us ; and in the firmament of our souls we sec God shining forth in Christ, 
so that “ we live by an invisible sun within us.” How wondcrfol a work is this ! 
How utterly distinct from all that human wisdom had attempted or dreamed of, 
before the ministration of the Siiirit! Eye had not seen, nor car hoard, neither 
had there entered into the thoughts of man, such an cflbrt and birth of divine 
power. To raise the soul fi’om sin to God, to bring it up from the low region of 
shadows and dust, and earthly turmoil, and base idolatry, to the sphere of light and 
purity, and peace and truth, to the love and adoration of the Holy One ; to replace 
it in its original orbit, and tcaoli it again its legitimate and forgotten revolution, 
amid the bright and orderly courses of llic sons of the morning; and, thus revolving, 
to transform its darkness into lightf its barrenness into fertility, its weakness into 
power, its iniquity into righteousness; its whole deformity into a beauty that is 
godlike and imperishable, so that it shall ho “ one spirit with the Lord ” — this is 
indeed of God ; it is “ the wisdom of God in a myster}’, ordained before the world 
unto our glory 1 " 

Now this divine natm’e in man when it comes forth into action, must necessarily 
manifest itself in an entire separation from the world, which is the system of old 
and earthly things, of debased and coiTuptcd natures. The spiritual man has no 
need of the pleasures of the world,*and no relish for them : he has higher joys, 
jo^’s that are satisfying— the favour of God, which is sunshine and life, fellowship 
with the Father, and his Son Jesus Christ, and fellowship with those who love his 
Lord in sincerity. He cannot he absorbed by the business of this woHd : he has 
found a wider and a nobler career for his energies — aims worthy of an immortal 
and sanctified sfTRit, to labour, and if needful, to suffer for the interests of the 
gospel, for the interests of souls, for the glory of Christ and his kingdom. Spiritu- 
ality, then, involves a decided abandonment of the world — a decided adoption and 
championship of the antagonist kingdom of truth and holyiess. 

*Sir Thomas Browne in his Hydriotaphia, or Um-Burial. 
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That spirituality should thus Usstify its existence in the individual, all true 
Christians, whatever their names and parties, are agreed. Wherein, then, do we 
differ from others? In this — that while they doubt or deny the prcuilkahility of 
making the church give an exhibition of such iinmixed spirituality, we set out with 
it as our first principle of church polity, that such a thing is, to a great extent, 
practicable, and not only practicable, but demanded of ns by our Lord and Master. 
We profess, not boastfully I trust, but humbly and honestly, to maintain, as far as 
man can do it, a communion that is spiritual — a communion severed as much as 
possible from the intrusion, not of the State merely, not of doctrinal error merely, 
but of the WoBLD. Think what a profession this is to assume before others 1 I 
cannot utter It without a certain fear and trembling, arising from a sense of the 

awiul responsibility it brings with it, and a dread of the unequalled condemnation 
that must recoil upon us if we do not realize it. Had I time I might easily show 
that other systems of polity have had their origin in the desire to correct some 
particular error of detail, whether in doctrine or discipline; and^ this bmng their 
proposed end, they have not only fulfiilcd it, and nobly, but gone, in some instances, 
far beyond it, winning fof' themselves- deserved honour by progression and improve- 
ment. But our system originated in ^he proposal to reconstruct the first elements 
of the Christian church — not cleansing, repairing, and strengthening the old edifice, but 
taking it down altogether and building it up again from the very foundation ; and 
thus wo profess to exhibit not merely a difierent kind of government — that is the 
least part of our (Uflerencc from others — but a different kind of church — a church 
consisting of different elements, and on that account regulated by different rules. 
Did time permit, it would be interesting to show how all our other principles and 
rules spring from, and<i:c solely adai>tcd to, this great principle of spiritual fellowship. 
It is because every member is supposed to be a spiritual man that the right is 
conceded to each of deliberation and judgment on all matters of church business ; 
no ground is left on which to justify the restriction of deliberative and judicial 
functions to a small body, however elected ; pastors and committees can onlv report 
and recommend, not decide: this is the privilege of the whole church, which its 
avowed spirituality, i. e. the avowed possession by each of the spirit of wisdom and 
truth, obliges and binds us to yield. Then it follows next, that tho decisions of a 
body thus constituted, concerning its own matters, cannot be interfered with by any 
other body whatever, that each church must in its government be independent of 
other churches, and that the only ends for which we can combine together, arc 
those of mutual help and co-operation in missionary work — tho objects of our 
union. Our distinctive principles, then, are very few and very simple, springing 
out of this main one — that spirituality of character is essential to church fellowship. 
Thatds the root and stem of our system ; all else are but the branches and foliage, 
and as they spring out of it, so they will flourish and work only in connection with 
it. Let the root be smitten with a canker, or let it want due nourishment, and 
what will become of the branches ? Their withered, sapless, unfruitful condition 
will only serve to proclaim the ruin of the tree. But this is not all. This figuro 
does not tell all the truth. Our other principles, if spirituality decay, will not 
merely decay with it, but corrupting and changing'thcir tendency, they will prove 
our bane, instead of our help. Instances are not wantivg to prove it. Let a church 
be deficient in spirituality, and its open discussion of church questions reveals and 
aggravates all the evil passions that arc at work. Divisions arise, and parties are 
formed, and pastoral authority is trampled on. It is denied that there is such a 
thing. In short, there is confusion and every evil work. Hence, when our churches 
go astray, none seem so bad as they ; not that they are really worse, but we have 
no contrivance for veiling or stifling the mischief. It aU comes out; as in a free 
country, where eveiy abuse is seen at once, aifd mismanagement is brought to an 
immemate reckoning. And if one of our churches falls into this condition, its case 
is well nigh desperate, unless the moans of core are left within itself, for we have no 
generally acknowledged method of interference. These points, which admit of much 
efolarg^ment and illustration, make it evident, that without spirituality, or with a 
defective spirituality, our Independency and our Congregationa^Sm must be our 
Aameand our ruin; and God, I am persuaded, never meant that in that case they 
should be any thing dse. 

iRlu!ther; you do not xysed me to tell yoU} that when Christian graces are stunted 
and obscure, there can be no enjoyment in Christian fellowtiiip ; that a church has 
no power, wbq^e prayer-meetings are thin and cold ; that the worst state a church 
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can bo in, and its most terrible condemnation, is, to have a name to live, while whoUv 
or partially dead; in short, to profess PimiTY of^ommuniok, and to favour or\rink 
at WORLDLINESS OF CONDUCT. I desire to speak definitely. That worldlineds 
which we have to dread in our churches has its origin in the Family. Oh, that this were 
more thought of I The strength of a church lies in its spirituality, and its spiritu- 
ality depends on the degree in which heart-reli^on is cherished in the househedd, 
and the degree in which a spiritual frame of mind, equally removed from austerity 
and from frivolity, is displayed b^ the father and the mother in the maintenance 
of God's honour among their children. I don’t mean the maintenance of family 
worship merely. If religion comes out only with “ the books,” — if all that the 
children know of it is from psalm-singing, and reading the chapter, and a wearisome 
prayer of the lips, — if they never see it blooming in the life, and bringing forth 

fruits that furnish a feast even for them,— in short, if they do not seo thepowsr and 
the use of it, but know only its forms, what can wo look for but that they shall 
turn worldly and indifierent, or exchange a scat in the sanctuary for the seat 
of the scomer ? And when this is the case, onr churches arc undermined, and this 
undermining process is in some cases going on. I say it out plainly, and will not 
cloak it. It is the most terrible evil we have to contend with. It is the most difficult 
to reach — the hardest to bring to conviction,^but it is most deadly in its inflnence, 
and if not checked, it will drain away our strength. Ah, my friends, this is something 
worse than want of funds — than want of numbers — than want of popularity; it is the 
want of life — of life at the fountain-head — the life of God in the family circle, and 
the atmosphere of liome. Oh, my brethren, extreme statements on this point are 
impossible. Let us have the family right, and all will be right. Let spirituality 
reign there, and it will reign in the church. The church will then supply its own 
increase as it ought to do, the work of conversion will havo^its foundation laid at 
liome, and tlie members of the family will grow up into the membership of the 
church, beneath the dew that descends from heaven on the consecrated household. 
Well does it become me to speak of this, for if ever there was a debtor to the 
blessings of family religion, I am one. To no other instrumentality do I consciously 
owe so much, under God, in the triumph of his grace over my corruption, as I do 
to the consistent and impressive exhibition of living godliness in the home of my 
youth. Oh, what a blessed thing it is ! what a charm it gives to tho memories 
of childhood, when, looking back to them, there rise up forms, images, and scenes, 
radiant, not with affection only, but with the light of holiness, alluring us with 
smiles to the God of our fathers, and pointing us witli urgent finger onwards 
and upwards to another home, where the circle shall never he broken, and the 
cloud shall never descend, and t^e tear shall never fall — where the joys of that 
early home shall be renewed again, but purified and prolonged for over ! 

But it may be said, — Why hint at danger and evil as working now ? why «peak 
as if spirituality was leaving our families, and decaying in our churches? I will 
tell you why. Because such family cases as the following are to be found ainongst 
us. The father, absorbed in business, in speculations, politics, and public matters, 
rarely or never seen at tho prayer-meeting; meet him in society — the whole 
current of his conversation is, about ^his world: the sons, dandies and idlers, 
associates of vain fellows : the mother and daughters, votaries of fashion, gaiety, 
dress, dancing. Perhaps Tm illiberal and bigoted, bnt I don’t know how to connect 
Dancing and Congregationalism — the combination of dancing and spirituaUty 1 
cannot moke out'— the private ball kept up till far in the morning, and followed by 
family prayer, it sickens me to think of. It baffles all my power of investigation 
to discover where, in such a case, is the separation from the world — where is 
tho fulfilment of the precept, ^ be not conformed to the world.” Bnt there is 
one thing 1 readily discover, one tlyng I easily understand, and that is, how the 
children in such a family turn out mere open worldlings, or, what is worse, worth- 
less worldly professors. In either case they are lost to us. There is no indacement 
or reason why they should remain among us ; there is every thin^ to. take them 
elsewhere — to churches that are more respectable, and to conneiuons x&ore con- 
genial to their tgate than as yet they can find to any neat extent with ns. Thus 
It is that whole families have been lost, and are being lost, to onr body ; and this, I 
say. if not checked, will undermine us. 

And when I have had directly before my eyes such painful instances — when I 
have seen the world oonying off what the church should have had, and when other 
proofs, too many to mention, have me( me, that sphitual life and power are not 
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oti the increase among^ ua in my field of view, and others have told me the same, 
and still the prospect was dim aifd cheerless ; my heart has been ready to sink, 
and it would have sunk but for this thought, “ With thee, O God, is the fountain 
of life; in thy light we shall see light.” The promise of the Spirit is not with- 
drawn; our sufiiciency still is of Go<L Prayer is still mighty to prevail; the 
Intercessor ever livetli, and is ever the same. Wc have but to ask and we shall 
receive, to seek and we shall find, to resume the fervour of the past, yea, to 
exceed it, and we shall exceed its success. It is to God we have to look, not 
to one another; not to the platform, and the speech, and crowded meetings like the 
present, but to the closet, to the family, to the prayer-meeting. “ Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

How soon would one breath of that mighty agent dispel all our gloom, and 
surround us with a briglitening scene I And when I cherish this hope it brings to 
mind one occasion when it was feelingly awakened within me by one of the mute 

parables of Nature, for I look on Nature as tbe pictorial illustration wbicb God’s 

own hand has drawn to adorn the great volume of his Providence and his Grace. 
One afternoon, last summer, I was strolling at the foot of those hills that separate 
the Holy Loch from Lochlong, which are part of a great congregation or senate of 
mountains, that have held their session there since time was young, and time and 
they have now grown old together, 'rtie western sun was bright ; the scene around 
me beautiful and romantic; the clouds above mo rolled together in fantastic masses ; 
the air warm, clear, and exhilarating; beneath the soft sleeping light, the furrowed 
brow'S of the mountains looked as if they had intelligence and expression in them ; 
there was a fairy charm in the scene. And as 1 looked up the hill beside me, its 
slope was inviting. I began to ascend it, and as I ascended, the circle of beauty 
widened and wldened^fresh hills and bays, and our noble frith, its promontories 
and its islands, rose into view. I drank in large draughts of delight. I rejoiced to 
think that the eye could be to the soul the mirror of so vast magnificence ; and still 
1 went on and upwards, eager to see more, and I longed to reach the highest peak 
that I might thence descry all that lay on the other side, and combine both views 
into one. But that peak, though it seemed near, was far off— the distance was 
deceptive ; hollows had first to be crossed, streams to be waded, and morasses to be 
compassed or plunged through ; but at length all was surmounted ; I was within 
a few yards of the cairn that marked the summit, when — sudden ns thought, I was 
enveloped in clouds driven on with wind and rain ; a thick drenching mist wrapt me 
round and concealed every thing from view. All was blotted out in a moment ; 
behind, before, nothing was to be seen. Here, I thought, is a disappointment; is 
this the end of my toil? Nay, not the end, J hope; Pll wait a little. So I turned 
my back to the stonn, and folded my arms in patience. I said, this is the hiero- 
glyphic of deeper things — I will study it, though the gloom is thick and the rain 
drenching. Soon the strong wind triumphed, it lifted up the folds of the misty veil 
by degrees, and ere I expected it, I beheld as it were a magic creation; new 
mountain ranges and defiles; far beneath, the bright still waters of Lochlong, 
stretching away till they were lost in the embraces of the mountains, and the whole 
length of the Clyde in all its beauty, with ife cultivated banks ; the peaks of Arran 
and the hills of Ayrshire to the south, and in « the' north gleamed Loch Lomond, 
with its Mountain-watcher, spanned over by a brilllant>arch — the Bow of promise, 
rising triumphant over the wreck of the storm I 

It burst on my senses with ravishment; the sublime grandeur of the heavens 
above, the sparkling beauty of the eartli below, the solemn silence of the hills 
around me ; and as I gazed, I adored and trembled, and my heart exclaimed, — 
Even so. Lord of the church, send forth the might of thy Spirit, scatter the mists and 
the gloom, give us to see the fair prospect of succsss, unveil the scenes of future 
triumphs,^ reveal the Bow in the cloud, the 'Bow encircling the throne, let night 
and weeping come to a close, and morning with its joy dawn upon us ! Thine is 
the kingdom; oh, be thine the power, and thine the glory! Amen. 

Dr. KBDkoRD said, — ^This is the third time that I have been introduced to you, 
and I hope you will all know me, so that I will need no farther i^roduction — that 
should I have the pleasure of meeting you in any other assembly, I trust you will 
not look on me as a stranger who needs to be ushered in. In fact I almost feel as a 
child at home. I was in Scotland at the beginning of the Union, now thirty-five 
years ago, and there are few men in England who could have so fully entered into 
the pleasure of seeing such an assembly as this, because I have seen the progress,. 
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though at a distance, of your Union from the day of small things to the night of 
great things — ^yet not a night of darkness and sadness but «f joy and gladness. In 
met you are a glorious people you Scotch, with !Ul the sternness of your own rugged 
hills, yet with all the fancy and imagination that your sublime scenery may be 
supposed to excite on the human mind — with the national clearness and caution, 
yet with all the enthusiasm of poets, you enter on an argument as if you were 
going to war to the death, and close the whole with a flourish of trumpets. You 
argue most gloriously and earnestly, with such good temper that nobody can get 
cross with you. though he may dissent from you. I am under orders, and I have 
heard gentlemen complain of being under orders this night, but I am placed in these 
circumstances that I am ordered to speak and have not got a subject — I am to speak 
about nothing. I have heard of some gentlemen w'ho were amateurs in music, and 
they wished to give the Turkish ambassador a specimen of English music ; but 
they took so long to tuno their instruments that the ambassador turned them 
fii out. I must not h& like them, long in tuning my instrument, else, I am afraid 
you also will out of patience. First of all, tben, 1 believe our Union ia 
England and Wales has arisen out of yours. That is a bit of news ; and perhaps 
your Union has been more useful in England than in Scotland, for I believe 
that from the formation of your Union first in Glasgoi^, ours sprang up. There 
was a great disinclination in England to. establish a Union. All our senior 
ministers were then opposed to it; but there were a good many rising into 
some influence among the brethren who had been in Scotland, and had a good 
deal of intercourse there, who said it was workable, and would be useful, and 
set about it, and there it is. So it is owing to your Union that it was set on foot. 
It has been the means of doing a v,ast deal of good, and wdll be more so, I have 
no doubt. I am very sorry that it should be so inadequately represented. I sup- 
pose our churches may now amount to 1800 or 2000 in all, siat all in the Congrega- 
tional Union, but nearly all, working with some clfcet in a spirit of union. A 
salutary influence has gone forth over the churches of the land that their power 
may be increased by combination. Isolation is now ascertained to be weakness. To 
enter into a combination it is not necessary that they should sacrifice their indepen- 
dence. While they aim at a combination in the promotion of spiritual religion, at 
the same time they remember that the strength of their life is the independence of 
mind — the independence of the churches ; and as Christ is Lord over all, I trust 
they will advance still farther in the promotion of his cause. Allow me to remind 
this Christian assembly of the bright example, as well as the command of our divine 
Master, and as motives for us to be all engaged in his service. Usefulness should 
be the grand object of all in the church. What to do to advance the common 
interest of the kingdom of ClirisU should be the inciuiiy of all; and how much may 
be done by the humblest individual. Wherever that spirit is, the church will 
prosper ; and without it, whatever may be the talent of tlie preacher — ^whatewer may 
be the respectability of the congregation — whatever gifts or graces they may possess, 
they will not see prosperity. I remember a remarkable illustration of this. A 
very valuable excellent old minister had continued in a charge until "he was 
almost too old, — for iu his own church there w^as very little done — not a single 
object was supported beyond their owft. They did nothing for the foreign missions, 
nothing for the home missions, — tfte utmost they could do was to raise £50 a-year 
for their pastor, they weffe so weak and so poor. Well, there came into that 
church two young ladies from a church which was just like a hive of bees, (and 
so all churches should be,) and these active, pious, zealous ladies soon found 
that they had come into a region of desolation and of death. On asking if 
they did nothing for the mission cause, they were told that they could do nothing — 
they were so poor they could hardly support the minister. They went to the minister, 
and ho held up his hands and sqjd, “Why, my people cannot keep me — I am 
obliged to keep cows,” The ladies were almost discouraged; but they said, “ Well,# 
let us try it for one year — ^you wont forbid it.” “ Oh no,” said the minister, “ I 
cannot forbid you ; but I daresay all you get will be taken off my poor salary.” 
Well, with this poor reception they went to work. The first year they raised 30s.; 
and they went.4;« the minister at the close of the year, and expressed a hope that 
he had sustained no harm. He had not, and agreed that they should go on for 
another year. They went on. The second year they collected about £5, and still 
the good minister had not sustained any diminution of his income. In the meantime, 
however, no little improvement had taken place. He said the people heard him with 
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more interest, and^a greater number attended the prayer meeting. The third year 
they raised £1 0; and the ohapel and the prayer meeting were both better attended, and 
the minister better paid. The fourth year they began to say that they should have a 
new chapel-->theiT chapel was so full ; and they literally got a new chapel, as 1 beliere, 
entirely owing to this small beginning. It stirred up the hearts of the people, 
^d in seven years they got a new chapel, the congregation was twice as large, 
and the minister gave up his cows* loping, and his own cow yielded him 
twice as much as before. There is a blessing on what we do for the poor. 
A wortdng church is a happy church and an increasing church. Some of the 
poorest members are the most useful. 1 had a poor girl in my own congre- 
gation, not earning more than five shillings per week, and she mways gave her 
penny to the missionary society. I gave out tnat I was to preach a sermon to the 
young. This young woman was anxious to do all the good she could, and she 
askea a thoughtless young person to come and hear. The reply was that it 
was no use coming to my chapel ns there was not a seat to bo got. The youn^ 

WOfldftn said that snould Le no excuse, for she would stand in the aisle, which she 
did. That sermon was blessed to that individual, who has now been for many 
years a very useful village preacher. That shows what good may be done if we 
are filled with a heartfelt iteal for tlie glory of God and the good of souls. But let 
us remember that whatever efforts we n^akc, how necessary it is to accompany these 
with prayer. That is necessary at all times. We have been hearing of spirituality 
to-night. Prayer is the ve^ breath of our nostrils. If we should select some spot 
of OTound iu some desert place, and plant it with the best plants wc could select, 
and bring water to ,it, yet there would bo no production without the blessing of 
heaven— without the sun and the dews of heaven. No effort of ours, without the 
divine blessing which is promised, can prove effectual. Let us remember God’s 
work on earth is agoin^t^ the bias of man — is right against the powers of the world, 
and we are surrounded by difficulties and obstacles on every side. We must be 
encouraged by small beginnings. It is glorious to think that all God's works come 
from smdl beginnings. They are like the leaven in the meal — like the bud now 
upon the troes. Who would have imagined it if they had not experienced it, that 
in a few weeks tliat bud would burst forth and produce blossoms and fruits ? that in 
these small things lie the fruits of the earth? Let us not despise the day of small 
things ; but let us go forth trusting in the Lord, and in his promises, that the whole 
earth i^all be foil of the gloiy of the Lord, and that the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. Mr. Chairman, 1 shall return, and convey to the friends in 
London such a testimony of your attachment to the Union cause, as shall show 
them you are no repealers in Dundee. You love a little discussion — it is your 
nationm propensity. You may discuss as long as you like, only do not repeal the 
Union. You have the thistle here and the rose, although none of the colour of 
the ro^ and vciy little of its frapance ; one of the roses of last season. Yon 
have also here the shamrock, tria Juncta in but it is rather a strange way — an 
Irish way, if 1 may so express it, of having the Congregational Union in Ireland 
represented by an Englishman. 1 will conclude by saying, that as you have hoard 
the first rose of last summer, you will now have the first rose of this spring. 

Mr. Smith, after some introductory remVirks of ,a playful kind, proceeded to 
say, — Allow me to express the pleasure 1 feel*Dn this great occasion. When 1 
look and see the cheerful faces of this large assembly; I fed thankful. There 
arc those who say that religion is a gloomy thing, but such a scene as this would 
convince them of the reverse. This is one of the high days of Christian men, a time 
of holy, elevated, sanctified pleasure to the Christian heart. On such an occasion as 
this, 1 would not brood over difficulties, and make them thus become obstacles 
to progress ; but with these fathers and brethren around mo, would find occasions for 
our common joy. We do not, this evening, sojoauch unfurl the bannered Volun- 
J^T^ism, or of Independency, or of our pure communion, but woidd ponder the 
weigh^ matters which have ooen submitted to us of a more vital spirituality of heart 
and lif^ of love to Christ — of love to souk. These are the fundamental — the first 
principle of dur Union ; and through the blessing of God, they have not only beiMi 
.productive of good in Scotland, but also in many aland where Scotsisfixi have gone in 
the, enteiprise of commerce, sancti^ing it to the Lord in far off nations of the earth. 
I will mention one or two things which have occurred to roe during the engagements 
of thie n^eeting. We have been told not to be too gloomy, and we were admonished 
not to look too much to the l»right side of things. There are some who ore perpetuaUy 
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gloofuj, and are always looking on the dark side of things ; but, for my part, ae 
long as I live, I never intend to wear a long face. People*have faces long enough, 
from what may reasonably depress, but they ncM not needlessly draw them down 
longer. After all, we have fallen on blessed times. I do not think that God could 
have honoured us more than in casting our lot in the nineteenth century. Look 
back for a few years. What a mighty change has come over the church of Gk>d. 
Our brother so beautifully described his feelings, when endeavouring to scale the 
western mountain ; and 1 could not help thinking that the picture he drew was a 
lit simile of the church of God, step by step climbing the mountain, amidst difficul- 
ties and dangers, amidst the cloud and the storm ; until by and by she will come 
bursting forth in all the strength and majesty of her power and glory. The church 
has made mighty progress. It is not many years since the ministry in this land, 
and in others, might as well have been in another planet, for any real good they 
(lid in this. Wc have to thank God that now we have men who can preach Christ 
and him cruciUed j and it in not the least encouraginfit feature of the Congregational 
Union of Scotland, that you have men of whom you do not doubt that OVery 0116 Of 
them knows Christ for himself, and is able to preach a full and free salvation to 
the people. And if we look around, wc shall see man^ men in the Established 
Church, in the Free Church, and in those noble bodies, the Secession and the 
Belief Churches, who also preach Christ, and a common salvation. In England 
good men were scarce, and not many centnries ago, there were only a few Bibles, 
and they were in bonds, being chained to the altars of the old cathedrals ; but now 
let us look at that country with her 2000 Congi*cgational ministers; her Weslcyans 
as many more; her Baptists, and her other ministers, and missionaries, amounting 
in all to 10,000 men, weekly and daily making known the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. Look at the literature of the county. For centuries the press in England 
was cither in bonds, or only used for evil. Consider the gt^t difficulty with which 
Mr. Greville Ewing got out his magazine. But now look to England. Look to 
your own Dundee man — John Campbell, he circulates of his Witness, 30,000, and 
of his Penny Magazine, 100,000 copies a month. Indeed it was felt to be so good 
a thing, that the Episcopalians got up an opposition one, and it too is now sending 
forth its 100,000 a month. What a vronderful change, then, in this respect has 
been effected on men’s minds, and arc we not called on to thank God for it. Won- 
derful is the daily issue of Bibles. Then look at Paternoster Row — a Row sacred 
to Htcniturc — a Row which sends out every year its myriads of messengers of light. 
T’o w'hat a mighty institution has the Tract Society risen I I could cany on this 
train of thought. Look at our Sunday-schools. When Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Greville 
Ewing, and Dr. Russell began their career in Scotland, there was scarcely a church 
in the land that was not fulminating against Sunday-schools. Lay agency was not 
allowed. Priestism held fast its monopoly. It is now up. Go to India and 
see the teacher there with his little company of Hindoos, their fine sumiy eyes 
lighted up with intelligence and joy. Go to Africa, and you will find the young 
collected amid the desert. Go to the islands in the South Sea, and there too yon 
will find the young recruits putting on the armour of light in many a school. In 
Britain how many have enjoyed, cy arc enjoying the blessings of the Sunda}’- 
school! There arc myriads 4n* America, in fkotland, and in Wales, who have 
been brought under the influench of the gospel by this glorious instrumentality. 
The fathers are passing Sway. We may not do much wdth hoary-headed sinners, 
but the young blood has been seized on, and we need not despair. Tlio govern- 
ment may perhaps meddle with our work, but wo fear not. They will not put out 
the light. The superstition of the middle ages have gone by. Other things 
encourage us. The banner of an imperial liberty, of an enlightened science, of 
temperance, and of peace, is lifted high in all the land, and waves over millions of 
rejoicing minds ; and amidst all, have wo not reason to rejoice in the growing pro- 
gress of the kingdom of light, and life, and love ? 1 have shown then, that there n 
some encouragement for the church of Christ in general. Let me now state that 
there is encouragement for ns as Congregationalists. We have nothing to complain 
of, that may not be speedily remediS. Our ecclesisistical 'polity hath come down 
to us from our«oble fathers, and through them, from their nobler sires, unimpared of 
its purity or glo^. What of all that polity can suffer ftom investigation ? Our 
offhesrs are tiie officers of scripture. The Lora gave some pastors and some teachers. 
We have these officers, and we could not mve them up. Wo profess a pure com- 
munion. We could not give up that. We have spoken of the voluntary spirit. 
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Wc could not give up that — in fact others once opposing it, are adopting it. And 
to come to our measure^’ which of |hem could we give up ? our enterprise for week 
or Sunday-schools? our missionary cause? We have no officer, no principle, no 
measure, which will not bear investigation. All we want is life. We have the 
statue beautifully chiselled, but we wont the breath to come into it. O, that is 
what we want. We want the advent of the Divine Spirit upon all, and God, even 
our own God, will bless us. If the Spirit come down and dwell more with us, what 
glorious fruits will multiply and abound. Then what tender compassion for per- 
ishing souls. The celebrated .Tohn Howe, was elevated from Tori'ington to a posi- 
tion in the palace of Whitehall, but Whitehall could not retain him. He did not 
feel his labours blessed. A mere palace was no scope for his powerful spirit. He 
wrote to Hichard Baxter, “I must get out of this position, for Iiow can I want the 
cryings of sinners under conviction, asking me, what shall I do to be saved ? ” Such 
should be our feeling. Wo should have a restless compassion for the souls of men 

— that compaesiou whicli brouglit Ciiris>t Arom UCUVCO — >YlUOh IcU OUf fQitllCIS IH 

Jays gone by to labour desjnte all obstacles — which led Greville Ewing and his 
compeers to address some hundreds and thousands in the oi)en air up and down in 
your Scottish land. If wc^had the advent of the Spirit's influence, it would bear us 
along irresistibly in every work of faith, and labour of love. I must say that I 
rather differ from what was said about the Scottish pastors being led away to Eng- 
land. The workman is worthy of his hire, and must have it ; but I would not give 
a fig for a minister who would come from England to Scotland or Ireland, simply 
for a higher stipend. Where did the Apostle Paul look out for a richer living ? 
Sir, I will tell you a* secret. Scotland will never be converted by Congregational 
Voluntaryism, till the young blood in Scotland will not be tempted in such a way. 
At all events, though it may be hard to flesh an<l blood, let us ascertain where for 
us the pillar of cloud ^hUy rest, and then and there let us nail our colours to the 
mast, and never desert or dishonour our standard. 

Mr. Lowb of Forfar offered some most suitable and instructive remarks on tbe 
duty of dissenters, in regard to the exhibition of the voluntary principle in practice. 


ANNUAL SERMON. 

Dr. Bedford preached the Annual Sermon of the Union in Princes-Street 
Chapel, on the forenoon of Thursday the 1 5th, to a large and most attentive audi- 
ence. He took for his text Mark i. I ; and illustrated in a most interesting manner 
the four things which he said were to he found in this verse, viz.; 1. The greatest 
wonder in heaven — the Son of God ; 2. The greatest wonder ever exhibited on 
earth — d^esus Christ, the Son of God; 3. The most wonderful revelation ever made 
to man — ^the gospel, &c.; and 4. the most remarkable epoch in the history of our 
world — the beginning of the gospel, &c. The discourse was lelt by all to be most 
refreshing and encouraging. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

The thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Friends of the Congregational Union was 
held on the evening of the 1 5th, in Ward Chapd, Edward Baxter, Esq. in the 
chair. After singing part of a psalm. Dr. Wardlaw engaged in prayer. The chair- 
man then addressed the meeting, principaUy on the duty of increased liberality on 
tho part of the town churches to the funds of the Union. The meeting was then 
addressed by Mr. Fraser of Glasgow, Mr. Campbell of Edinburgh, Dr. Russell of 
Dnndce, Dr. Bedford, Mr. Smith, and Dr. Alexander. 

Mr. Fraser:— Brought by the good providence of God to the thirty-fifth 
Anniversaiy of the Scottish Congregational Union, it snrely becomes us when we 
think of the beginning and progress of that Institution, of the extent of its opera- 
tions, and the amount of go<^ it has been instrumental in accomplidnng, to thank 
God and take courage. Those parts of the Report of the proceedings of the Union 
daring the past veor which have jnst been read, must have been listened to by all 
present with feelings of deep interest; and, doubtless, while wo fed that on the 
whole thM is ground for heny exultation in. the recollections of tho past, and in the 
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anticipations of the future, we are also convinced that there are drcnmstances con- 
nected with the position, which, as Congrcgatipnalists, wS at present occupy, that 
are calculated to induce solemn and earnest thoughts. 

In carrying our views back to the time when, amidst obloquy and scorn, the 
goodly tree of Congregationalism was planted in Scotland, and contrasting the state 
of religion which then i>rcvailed in this country with that which now prevails, we 
must ^mit that a decided iniprovcment has taken place — an improvement which 
may well inspire us with gratitude. How far Congrcgationalists have contributed 
to this better state of t;,hingB, it is not for us, perhaps, exactly to determine. But 
most assuredly, the future ecclesiastical historian of Scotland will be sadly lacking in 
discrimination, or, worse still, in a regard to truth, if in tracing the beneficial 
changes which have taken place in Scotland during the last forty years, he shall 
neglect to take into account not only the good which Congrcgationalists have bceu 
enabled by the grace of 13lod directly to accomplish, but the beneficial infiuenoo 
which they have illUirOCtly cxorclsca over other vcligioim denominations. But 
whatever cause for thankfulness we have as regards the past, w'e cannot conceal from 
ourselves the fact, that there is much in the present posture of ecclesiastical affairs 
in Scotland to exorcise our faith, to test our w^ork, and to try our energy. Indeed, 
were wc to admit the correctness of certain representations which are frequently 
made, we might regard it as utterly utopmn to think of Congregationalism ever 
flourishing in the land of our fathers, or to suppose it possible for us to advance in 
the face of those huge ecclesiastical organizations under whose potent influence the 
Scottish mind has been undergoing a stereotyping process, which, wdiatcver its 
apparent advantages, is, on the whole, inimical to the free and* full develupmcnt of 
spiritual life, and the maintenance of parity of Christian fellowship. 

During my residence in the south, I read a series of articles entitled, “ First 
Impressions of England and its People,” wdiicli appeared ilftlie Edinburgh Witriess, 
The articles, which have just been republished, and arc well worthy of perusal, were 
written by the editor of the paper — a gentleman of whose talents and character I 
have been led to form a high estimate. In one of these articles, he remarks, that 
‘Hhere obtains a marked dificreiicc between English and Scottish character;” that 
“ the Englishman stands out more separate and apart as an individual, while the 
Scotchman is more mixed up through the force of his sympathies with the com- 
munity to which he belongs;” that “the insulating bias of the English character 
leads to the formation of insulated churches, while the aggregative peculiarity of 
the Scottish character has a tendency at least, equally direct to bind congregations 
together into one grand church, wdth the area, not of a single building, but of the 
whole kingdom for its platform.” “ An Englishman,” he says, “ might have thought 
of gathering together a few neighbours and making a church of them ; the Scotch- 
man at once determined on making a church of all Scotland.” The general truth- 
fulness of those remarks, so far as they relate to English and Scottish cBaractcr 
may be conceded. But tlie question instantly arises, is the nature of a christiau 
church to depend on national predilections? Is a church to be altered in its 
very constitution, in its very elements, so to speak, to suit the endless varieties of 
character that ol»tain among diffcrci^t nations ? The idea supposed to be enter- 
tained by tbc Scotchman of fiiakiug all Scotland a church, may appear to some 
much more magnificent J-hau the one supposed to be entertained by the English- 
man, of gathering together a few individuals and making a church of them. But 
which of the two, I ask, is the one sanctioned by scripture ? Which of them was 
carried out by the apostles in the formation of the primitive churches ? In consult- 
ing the New Testament we find that the first heralds of the cross, whcreveir they 
went, and whatever the national predilections of the people among whom they 
laboured, preached with all earnestness the gospel of the grace of God. Those 
who embraced the gospel, having^received Christ as their Saviour and King, and 
being drawn to each other by common sentiments, interests, and dangers, wore 
formed into churches, with pastors to instruct and watch over them in spiritual 
matters, and with deacons to serve them in temporal matters. But do we find any 
trace of delegated or representative authority* or of episcopal jurisdiction over these 
churches ? AU5ve all, do we find any statement in the book of the Acts, or in any 
of the Epistles, that affords the least countenance to the idea of making a whole 
nation a church? “Make a church of all Scotland!” The vexy phraseology is 
irreconciloablo with any form of Hew Testament phrase. We read of “ Che churches 
of Judea,” “the churches of Galatia,” “the churches of*Asia," “all the churches of 
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the Gentiles,” ** all churqhes of the saints;” but never do we read of a single church 
of any land or country. e 

At the same time, while we maintain that to speak of a church consisting of 
many scattered congregevtionst or of the church of a country, is to employ language 
utterly uasanctioned by the Word of God, wo are yet convinced that between 
Christian churches there ought to be, as was in the bejpnning of the gospel,** 
cordial affection and co-operation; that, while distinctness is not to bo lost in unity, 
so unity is not to be destroyed by isolation; that, while we are not to seek incor> 

S oration either under Episcopalian domination, or Presbyterian rule, it is yet our 
uty to fraternise, to unite, that the strong may support the weak, to reciprocate 
counsels, encouragement and support — in short, “ to stand fast in one spirit, with 
one mind, striving together for the faith of the gospel.” 

The institution whose interests we are this evening assembled to promote, affords 
concluslYe proof that we have not been altogether unmindful of the duly md 

advantages of union. Whether in perfect consistency with onr distinguishing 
principles, we might not draw the cords of union somewhat closer, and combine our 
energies more effectually for the prosecution of common objects than we have yet 
done, arc points which 1 think demand our earnest consideration. 

Meantime, let us consider the position in which divine Providence has placed 
us, and tlie high mission with which We arc charged — and act accordingly. Let 
ns show that there is nothing in our principles to interrupt the flow of Christian 
sympathy, or prevent the full expression of brotherly love. While we cherish 
Christian affection for all who bear the image of our Lord, let there be no compro- 
mise of our distinctive principles — no abatement of our efforts to break in upon 
that religious formalism which still prevails to such a fearful extent in our native 
land. Let ns continug, at whatever cost, to maintain the grand principle as 
essential to the vitalityohd purity of a Christian church, that piety is the paramount 
and exclusive qualification for admission to its membership — that as we dare not 
recognize the spiritual authority of any secular power mihouty so neither must any 
communion but what is spiritiim be recognised within. Let us stir up one another 
to vigorous and well-directed efforts for the advancement of that' cause which is 
precious in the Redeemer’s sight— knowing that to have all our energies embarked 
in his service is the best way to secure the habitual enjoyment of that inward peace 
which the gospel is intended and calculated to impart — and considering that, to use 
the words of Bacon, in this world God only, and the angels may, be spectators. 
Let us also plead our case with God, humbling ourselves in his sight, seeking that 
his work may be revived among us— that indifference may be rebuked, energy 
enkindled, the spirit poured out, and times of refreshing come to us from his 
presence — crying out with holy importunity, “ Bless us, O our Father, and make 
ns a blessing. Wilt Thou not revere ns again, that Thy people may rejoice in 
Thee? * Wilt thou open rivers in dry places, and streams in the desert, and shall 
this heritage of thine lie waste? Behold from heaven, and return, and visit this 
vine which Thy right hand hath planted — so we Thy people will praise Thy name 
for ever and ever.” 

Mr. Campbell My motion speaks of that awful (^alandty with which it has ploasod an all- 
wise Frovidenpe to visit our country. It is without question the finger of God; but the distresses 
of our suffering fellow-counti^men are evidently aggravated by human selfishness and injustice; 
and we see much that Is not God's ordering, but man's roisorderin^. 

As citisens and patriots, 1 trust we shall ne able to show that our religion enlists every faculty 
and Amotion of our nature, for the temporal as well as the spiritual well^ing of our neighbours; 
and that at such a time when the eyes of the nation are by a special Injunction from heaven 
turned to their responsibilities and duties with respeot to the neglects masses, we ^all be 
in the foremost rank. For of nil men they should not be laggards in the work of churity^ who 
have received this legacy firom their divine Master, — ** The poor ye have always with yon,'*— and 
who profess to walk in the spirit of Him who went about continually doing good. 

But my motion confines Itself, as might be expected, to the speolal duty of oaring for the poor of 
ChruVt people. No sooner did this destitution begin fa> appear, than a few enriatian frlenda 
belonging to our ehurohea, provided and transmitted a very timely supply to some of the poorer 
of our paateiv, who, from their scanty Incomes, must sadly feel the pressure of suoh aseason, but 
who were not- llkdy to make known their wants. Simultaneously with this, a cironisr was issued, 
scdicitlng the contribution of our churohes, to create a fund for relieving the wants of the poorer 
moinbers of our ohurckes, who not accustomed to depend on any charity hut that of their ohristian 
bspAreii in the eburch with which they stand oonnected, were not likely, and if possible ou^t 
to apply for aid firom the funds collected a benevoimtpWba That apical 

Wfit ;diMld#«idnr jmpeeiuiav advantage. Ciroulars (especially of the class called soUoiting oirou- 
lars> lilie mferotaity at a discount. The Committee firom whom It issued were s^-appplnted. 
It wna; M wr i gspd, jWMy to our ohurohes In Scotland. And what has been the result? That by 
this vdnqateMsifceus effort, a fond sufficient for the wanta of ell the poor ot our idtnn^es 
hue heen peDlwfoi.' onr Kiwlish firiends, willing of themselves, have generously oflhred 
their uuawed poiitrtbalions; and most amply have they demonstrated that a strong tie of 
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brotherhood subsists between them and us! Their honoured repreientatiTe Is before us, and wo 
ought through him to convey our grateful acknowledgments for this friendly aid. Sir, as a 
Christian body we are not without our discouragements and disappointments; yet have not the 


tlonal Unions— a Congregational Union of England and wales; a Congregational Union of 
Ireland; a Congregational Union of Scotland; and a Congregational Union composed of all threes 
a body not only one In name, but one in faith and sentiment, one in practice, one in sympathy 
and affection, and one In consecration to the work of the gospel. 1 know not any fact more 
oalouluted to make us thank God and take courage. 1 cannot forbear saying. It would have 
ill become us to have acted another part. As churches we have ever avowed that we are 
Intrusted with the charge of tbe poor of Christ’s flock. Every first day of the week in our 
sacred assemblies, we cost Into tbe Lord’s treasury in their behalf. It is part of our spiritual 
worship; one form of the fellowship of saints, entwining itself essentially with those prin- 
eiples of Christian communion we profess; and standing out to tho world as the symbol of 
that spiritual tie and roiatlonahlp oy which the memb.rs of our churohes are united. We 
have sroatly mistaken if. M churchofi, WO haVA flOt maintained a practice, in this respect, 
dififerenl fl’Om Ihal of other OhrlsUau bodlos^ wo navo gresHy mUtoUen .if our prlnelnlos of com- 
munion have really been the same with that of other churches; it th6 UlififGprSSOntRtlOIl, Rllil tll6 
difBculties, and the struggle we have all along had to endure have not been principally connected 
with our principle of fellowship commonly called ** Pure Communion.” If, therefore, our Con- 
gregationalism, for which our fathers suffered so much, and for which. I trust, we are prepared 
to follow in their steps, be dear to us; if this Christian custom of caring for the poor of Christ’s 
flock be its natural product, and be the outward form of that which is of more worth than 
any other feature attaching to our system, viz., the mutual spiritual influence maintained by the 
Christian brotherhood—let nothing tempt us froifl this path of beneficence— let nothing entice 
us from this primitive model, and let us thank God if this mysterious visitation of His provi- 
dence shall have been instrumental in rovii ing the exercise and demonstrating the excellence 
of a Christian virtue, which has eminently conduced to the spiritual health and prosperity of our 
churches. 


My motion further speaks of tho unfavourable effect of this visitation upon the spiritual state 
of our brethren. Secluded from many of the advantages which the dwellers In cities and towns 
possess, In the uniforniity of their existence our suffering brethren are apt at any time, except 
for the stimulating power of the gospel, to sink into inaction and mental insensibility. Their 
circumstances, at all times narrow, when reduced at such a tlmc'tta this, are apt to engage 
all their thoughts; every efi'ortis Inadequate; a perpetual cloud is over their horizon; their mind 
is shut up to, and absorbed by their present temporal wants. In vain, perhaps, at such a time, 
the minister of God exhorts, admonishes, and comforts. He himself is part of thoir worldly 
card. The sacred exercises which should give refreshment, and sweeten even the bitterness of 
affliction, have a painfulnesa infused into them; care destroys and darkens every thing; there is 
relish for no spiritual enjoyment, energy for no duty, scarcely heart for any affection! Such are 
the tendencies of human nature ; alas! too often illustrated in the stony leaden look of that eye 
that once sparkled joyously at the spectacle of Christ crucified, and of that eternal home of which 
their Forerunner had taken possession in their behalf. Brethren, is there no vocation for us 
here ? We have this Institution as a treasury of gifts, which in such circumstances as we have 
described, come flagrantly as tho ** savour of Christ,” to quicken and recover them. Tbe 
familiar imago of Christ once more fascinates, as seen in the hearts of his people; his love again 
constrains; and the dying flame of spiritual life is fanned into strength! 

Sir, we are hereditary adherents of the Voluntary principle; and we occupy a ground of 
vantage for its development. It is for us, in our comparatively deep poverty, to show that the 
Voluntary principle — as an evangolicid principle — is not, ” Look every man to himself,” — ^that it 
” Look not every man to his own things, but every man also to tho things of others.” Many 
of our people are the poor of this world— but God bath given us this Institution, having for its 
character and aim, **tho strong shall help the weak.” We sometimes hear It saM, ** Our 
churches arc very poor, they cannot do much.” It is true, there are many poor among us. It 
is our legacy from tbe great Head of the church. It is the way in which we are called to exhibit 
the kingdom of heaven on earth. It is the platform on which we are to display the lineaments 
of that spiritual society, of which a church of Christ is the embodiment. But os a connexion 
wo are not so poor. Comparatively with others, we may be small In numbers, feeble in resources, 
but we have tenfold more resources than v«e have ever brought to the work. And, if we are so 
poor as is alleged, would not oui*Bucce88ful maintenance of tbe Voluntary principle be an a 
fortiori argument in Its behalf? For, if we In our poverty can maintain the ordinances of God 
amongst ourselves, and also atetend them to others— what might not the more affluent religious 
bodies do? 


We are apt sometimes to place the .operations of this sooiety in a false light; as If we 
were performing an act of obligation to our poor brethren, as If when we give aid we are 
doing their work for them. Quite a mistake. Their work, we suppose, they are doing for them- 
artves. And as for the work, it is neither theirs nor ours, but the work of our common 
Bedeemer. We are not offering an act of friendship to them which we are at liberty to withhold. 
**Neoe8Blty is upon us.” Wo have to do the Lord's work ” as God giveth us opportunity,” 
” according to that a man hath.” Away, then, with the sordid notion, that we are the obliging 
party and they are the obliged! We nre workers together unto OodI And we who have the 
ability to help them are just as little at liberty to withhold our assistance, aa they to withhold 
the original effort, which we interpose to supplement. 

This mistaken feeling has already, I fear, been productive of evil effects. We have been apt to 
dUqtarage a ohureta because It was small— as if oar work were to support and foster it, and the 
result Was not worth the expenditura Our work, as a body, la to propagate the go^l. And it 
will rarely be nqhlnderaBee to this work, that the truths of the gospel we preara find a living 
lllastratlon In a sTored band, however small, who are ready to bear the reproach of Christ In 
maintaining his Instltottona. If we neglect these brethren, discourage their separation and 
eortptnimi praettoe, wo encourage In ourselves the sentiment, that it is a matter of cfrcumetances 
and oonvenienoe to observe the institutions of ObVist. Is this a basis on wl&loh we can rest our 
hope of prosperity and progress? It was not with this Ihst^nd-loose attachment our Father 
planted these chnrohes. Sir, if we are to prosper, we most be enamoured bf our prlndplein we 
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our country; and, in the Cpirit of my motion, turn our fraternal sympathy and afTeotion 
towards our brethren, the most obscure &nd despised-^nd carefully preserve them, as we should 
the grains of precious gold that have been extracted from the earthy, drossv, lumpi 

Suffer me to say, if this Institution be the index of our Voluntaryism, it Is not up to the pitch 
of the time ! We are in a crisis of evangelical dissent ! An opposition more dangerous and 
destructive than open persecution, is directed against us from high quarters. Wo must make 
our place good. It is not enough to assert prlncl^es, we must fall hack upon our doings, or we 
shall be thrust aside as speculaHve theorists that stand in the way of a nation's good. Never was 
there a moment of our history in which it was more required that we should be all at our work 
— always at it, and every man according to his several ability. 

My motion refers last, to our pastors, as demanding our sympathy under their present trials. 
Sir, the situation of our pMtorate at this moment is filling every thoughtful mind amongst us 
with deepest solicitude. The encouragement which many of these labourers in the gospel have 
in their work is not what we could desire, or might legitimately expect. And I fear that it is in 
some measure, and that no small measure, owing to their temporal situation. The labourers of 

this Institution have Ioiir been inadequately supported. It has not been to our honour that this 

was the case. But, happily, we have begun to amend in this respect. The partial incroaeo at 

the oommutioemont of last year viiabica ttio Cotunilttve tO suy| that Its agVUtS UrC UVt bOlVVI tllO 

subsistence point— W (kit is all An apparent difference of opinion was indicated on this 
subject, on this platform last night, and as my motion calls me to speak of the claims of our 
poorer pastors, I may bo permitted, without offence, to say, that It is my solemn convic- 
tion, and I am not singular in this opinion, that a very powerful cause of the comparative 
Inefficiency of many of our pastors — of the Instability of their position, and the frequent changes 
which occur amongst them— and of the comparatively few who are offering themselves to the 
work of the ministry, is the in«idequate support of the ministry, especially the rural ministry, 
amongst us. Sir, 1 enter with all my heart into the generous sentiments expressed last night, 
of the necessity and privilege of making a sacrifice for the spiritual good of our beloved native 
land; and of that large assserably, there were no hearts more earnestly responsive to these 
sentiments than some of the very poorest of our pastors. My solemn impression is, that these 
our brethren are willing to labour and to suffer want ; that they have sufficient love for their 
work to endure sacrifices in It ; that give them but work in the gospel, and they would be con- 
tent not to eat the pleasant bread of affluence They have as much of Scottish nationality in 
them, too. as to lead them to prefer their own barren mountains, and their own hard featured, 
hard headed mountaineers, to the sunniest plain of the sunny south. And if these poor brethren 
to whom they minister, irifiZl who, out of their deep poverty, minister to them, were all their 
brethren, they would share to the last the poverty and tribulation of their churches. But, Sir, 
they have brethren in the city as well as in the country— brethren who own the obligation to see 
to the maintenance of his gospel among the poor — who have offered themselves to this duty, and 
who glory to have been early workers in this cause. If by such brethren the minister of Christ 
is still left in poverty, it is not the hand of God, but that of his brethren, that impoverishes him. 
They declare plainly they care little cither for him or his labours. That servant of God could 
be poor, contented, and happy in his poverty— if God so ordered his lot. But he will not be- 
ano we should not require him to be— a pauper. He is a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed. He will not carry about with him an ignominious badge, as if he were a burden and 
a drudge. He has a heart to his work. He h.*is nblllty to do it. But his brethren, whose servant 
for Christ's sake he Is, and would rejoice to be, refuse him the hire of his labour. Suffering for 
the truth he could endure, but neglect on the part of bis brethren fills him with sorrow and shame, 
unfits him for his work, depresses and perple.xes his spirit, until he fears that tenderness to his 
brethren, or to his own reputation, or a natural pride of heart, is coming betwixt him and a good 
conscience toward God Could our affluent brethren know, as I do, the unmurmuring cheerful- 
ness with which these devoted men submit to the severest privations. If they knew, as those 
who have mingled much with our poor brethren know, how the messenger of the churches has 
often to pinch nimsclf and his family in secret. D}d they see him spreading out his very scanty 
means into ostentatious decency and comfort, not in false pride, not lnfruitlcss rivalry with others* 
competency, but to do honour to the cause of Christ, to keep up the character of the denomina- 
tion, that no one might take occasion, from his poverty, to reproach the truth, or even to 
reproach bis brethren’s profession of it, they would say, and 1 believe they are ready to say, — this 
ought to be— this must be— this shall be Instantly remedied. And it is high time. I cannot, for 
my part, discover how the prosperity of our churches is to arise out of the inaction of the 
members ; how the zeal of the pastor is to bo prodweed hg the apathy of his brethren ; or his 
spirituality promoted by their worldliness. Just as we sow.Hnay we expect to reap. 

One offence and burden under which our churches have long lain, we oxpect, by the divine 
blessing, during the present year to cast away from us, 1 moac4, the debts which have long 
encumbered our places of worship. Let this other evil — the Inadequate support of the Christian 
ministry, be in the same auspicious hour destroyed, a^d we shall with one heart and voice cry 
out — G iloai., ** this day the Lord hath rolled away the reproach of Egypt from off us." 

Da. Rbdfokd said. —Sir, 1 have received much pleasure and gratification since 1 came among 
you; and hope we have not only shaken hands, but that all our hearts have been cemented In 
Christian love one to another, and to our Divine Lord and Master. This is the land of John 
Knox, and here 1 stand from the land of John Wickllffe; and I hope we are all united to main- 
tain the principles of those great reformers, so far as they maintained the principles of the word 
of God, and no farther. They were great lights In thetr day— great blessings in their age— hut 
with different degrees of light, no doubt; and the very fact of those men being the men who 
began the work of evangelization in their different countries, has been impressed upon their 
work, which bears proof of their different characters. Your Knox learned his theology from 
Geneva; our Wiokhffe and Tyndal, only from the scriptures; and they found there the Congre- 
gationalism of churches, and those doctrines which have distinguished our country, and given a 
peraaaency to our churches, which yours have not yet attained. You are comparatively young 
as Congregationallsts, and we are comparatively old. We may say we are tne fathers, many of 
our ehuxenes being two hundred years old, and you not half a century; but be this as it may, 1 
trust, we are all thoroughly and eonsolentiouely persuaded of the truth of these principles; we 
love them only hecause we think we perceive their connection with the glory of Christ, and think 
they are more oaloulated to promote oatfaoUoity, and the spirit of love and pure communion 
among all the tme disciples of Christ. But we hold them, Itrust, in love— at least If we do not, 
we may not expect that God's blessing will aUend on Congregationalism. Without love It is a 
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poor rope of sand. Ecclesiastical organisation may brlns together paAies that have no coherence, 
^t, if you withdraw the external pressure that holds thim together, they will soon go to pleoea 
But if the attractive principle be that of love to Christ— the attraction of hearts moved by the same 
Influences, and the same impulses, and the same divine power, then they adhere, and they want 
no laws of the state, no sanction of the king or parliament. I almost forgot that I cfime here as 
a delegate— I believe 1 was charged with a letter— a letter of accredit— but I must have left it at 
home. I was charged to express to you the aifection aud esteem of my brethren. They love 
Scotland. They love the churches there. They love the Independent churches. They love the 
Scotch so much, that they have stolen some of your pastors; and they will steal more if you do 
not take care. If you starve your pastors, we will take them in. Hut while you have churches 
destitute of pastors, and pastors too willing to take charge of them, never let it be said that they 
were driven fVom tho churches for want of sympathy, and want of those comforts which you can 
bestow. It is said, if any man love father and mother, wife or children, more than me, ho is not 
worthy of me; Jesus Christ has said that. He alone has aright to say it. Jesus Christ is not 
on earth personally, but he is present in the poorer members of his churches. What is said in 
the twenty -fifth chapter of Matthew ? « Inasmuch fis ye have done it to the least of these my 
hrethren, yo have donC it UlltO me.” WOUlU JfOU SCO JCBUS Christ go.a-beK8l«» '«* Would you not 
minister to the «*’ h«vio..t- «• iri,o stood at the door, without a place to shelter him, and 
saying “the foxes have holes, the birds of the Wf haVfi IlBStS, DUl the OWi Vf ttmn hath «ot where to 
lay his head,*’ there is not a Scottish man or woman but would open wide the door, and give the 
best cheer in the house to the Saviour ; and will you not do the same to his poor representatives? 
What a privilege and blessing it is to do any thing for the cause of Christ Do you ever think 
of that ? Do you ever think how God in his condescension and ]ove, allonrs us to do any thing 
for his cause ? 1 bnvo often been struck with that fact Could not God do all he wishes without 
you or mo ? Ho could convert all the souls that aro to be gathered together, as he did the soul 
of Saul of Tarsus ; but see how ho has multiplied* the mercy of his benevolence by allowing us 
to work — not accomplishing his working directly, but through human agency. His love to us 
is seen in his thus making us channels as it were, or earthen vessels, to minister to the spiritual 
benefit —the everlasting welfare of our fellow-men. What if you had never felt — if you had never 
had the satisfaction of doing any good, because God did all the good without you ? What an 
undesirable condition would that be ! Oh, is it not the highest satisfaction you can know in your 
Christian experience, next to your own hope of life eternal —that you have done some good—that 
you have seen your fellow-creatures happier by something you have done, in however small a 
degree. It is one of the purest and happiest delights the beliover can know on this side of heaven. 
It unites us to God, and makes us partakers of his benevolence — of iJ|Aiipathizing in the woes or 
rejoicing in the welfare of others around us. God In thus making man a Christian, gives him 
the power of doing good ; and every Christian possesses that power in some degree. There is no 
exemption. No ; none. All are bound to do good according to their ability. There is not one 
Christian in this assembly but might do incalculable good if he set about it. One of the poorest 
members of my own church, whom I am sorry to say, 1 lately buried, was an instance of how 
much good can be done. She had injured her back while in service, and lay twelve years on 
her bed 1 am sure if any poor Christian could have been exempted from doing good, that 
poor girl was one; but she did more good than all the members put together. She could 
not give, she could not solicit ; but she was possessed of peculiar iutelllgcnco and discrim- 
ination, spirtuallly minded aud devoted to the cause of God. Unable to rise, she had constantly 
persons on the look out for any one in the congregation that seemed to be serious, and then they 
wore asked to call on her, and when they did so, she would labour for their conversion. That 
sick servant girl was the means of bringing seven or eight in the course of a few years into the 
church. They were led on from one degree of grace to another until we had the satisfaction of 
edraitting them as members of the church. What can the humblest and poorest do ? thy. Let 
the members who have heard this apccdote to night try what they can do. You cannot find 
excuses. Your Lord aud Master will not take excuses. You are bound to lay out your talent— 
not lay it vp. My young frineds, work while it is day, for the night cometh in which no man 
can work. Ye have youth, health, and opportunity, employ them well. Ye canndl employ 
them in a better cause. If yc do this, your Divine Master will say '* enter yc into the joy of your 
Lord.” 1 am afraid of trespassing too long upon your time, as several have to speak after me. 
I shall express the great satisfaction— the great pleasure I have experienced in being here, when 
I return to the south. 1 shall be in London at tne meeting next month, and 1 shall be able to 
tell them some noble things about you. 1 would give hope to Ireland, faith to you, and you will 
at all events let me claim for England, dove. Faith, hope, and love — Scotland, Ireland, and 
England. Let that union take pldhe— it has taken place. Bind that throe-fold cord — ^let it he 
firmer than ever, and I trust it will never be broken. Let England, Ireland, and Scotland unite 
not only nationally, but spirfLually, in the cause and kingdom of Christ, and go on to lift up the 
standard of salvation, to benefit the nations and the world. May they never rest, never think 
they have done their duty, until the go^el of the kingdom has been preached to all the nations, 
for a witness unto them. 

Mb. J. D. Smith said— I have been very kindly Introduced this evening as the representative of 
the Congregational Union of Ireland. 1 stand here as the representative of a worthy band of 
brothers in the sister land, who arc labouring for the salvation of that unhappy country. 'My 
specHal commission from them was, first of all, to thank the Scottish Congregational Union for 
their kindness to the Irish Union, expressed In their sending a Scottish brother to visit us, and 
by their sympathies with us— by theii* sending us somewhere about £6(i0 or ;£7(-0 towards the 
salvation or the people of Ireland. We thank you for the men you have sent, and pray you to 
send more men;' and you may always hope to have among you some Irish brother endeavouring 
to repay your love by asking for such means as will satisfy our moderate desires— desires which 
you know aro never satisfied. Yes. May the dew drops desoend in such rich abundance on tbe 
old thistle of Scotland, that they may continue to overflow on the littlo shamrock of Ireland. 
May tbe dew drq|^ fall much also on the rose — tbe rose In the sunny i' ngllsh land; may there 
be abundance for every noble enterprise; and may the richest benediction fall on the land of the 
thistle and the rose, and through them replenish the shamrock land. Tbe great object for 
whioh we exist In Ireland, is to roll away from that country some of that vast amount of moral 
a^ imlritual destitution which for ages has rested on Its millions. That is the great ol\ject for 
wUeh our ministers labour. We cannot exaggerate that destitution. 1 could not this evening 
amount of woes and miseries, physloai, moAl, and spltltual, whioh rest on the unhappy 
millionB of that long degraded country. We mean, however, to agitate the matter in every county 
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and city In England, and iik>every countv and city in Scotland: and some brethren are thinking 
of going to America to agitate there, r^arding the fearful condition of our land. Think of 160 
islands, containing 60,000 inhabitants, for whom there was scarcely the possibility of salvation, 
until within these few years. There was the Church of Rome, with her Latin service, but the 
people knew nothing about Latin. There was another church, with the English language, but the 
people knew nothing of English. They were shut up in undisturbed darkness— they lived and 
died in ignorance, and moral privation, and spiritual want, because no man cared for their 
souls. I am happy that now the people can be preached to in the Irish langue^e: but the amount 
of people to bring in is so great, and there is scarcely any instrumentality — none adequate to 
the destitution to be removed. Then I have to speak of three millions of people — ^not all unable 
to speak English, but a large proportion knowing only the Celtic tongue. There are not as 
many ministers to that nuinber a» were to be found in the town of Dundee. There were 2500 in 
Scotland, with nearly three millions of people ; and in Ireland, 1 speak advisedly when I say 
there are not twelve men of any denomination who are preaching the unspeakable riches of 
Christ to the parties preferring the Irish language. Think of only twelve ministers for a popu- 
lation as large as Wales. This is a greut fact, and Dr. Chalmers has said that If you take a (aCt 
And impress it on the people, it will produce a good result. There is a feet. Oh. It wfMiid ho 

worth one's living for, tf viiQ couw ofliy DfiDg out that peoplB, and olevate them from th© deep 

gloom in which they have lived. The general population of Ireland amounts to about nine 
millions, and the Congregationalists do not number thirty ministers in all It Is not abovo 
twenty-five years since the Evangelical Society began their labours. They sought to sap the 
foundation of that mighty system which is based, not only on the passions and the prejudices, 
but the very affections of the Irish nation. All the means used— theirs and ours— arc but few. 
1 wonder not at the fewness and feebleness cf the re.uilts. Why, Sir, in that country, we are told 
by a writer In the Irish Presbyterian Church, that you can travel through Connemara and through 
Connaught, thirty-eight English miles, and neither meet with a church or a chapel, in that thickly 
populate districti and the people there never see a man in the shape or the appearance of a man 
in holy orders except once a-year, when a person comes to gather up the tithes. Wo have 
government education in Ireland ; but if there was to be any government education, in the 
name of common sense, it should have been in the language of the people, and not exclusively in 
the English language. My heart grieves within me when I think of the evils under which tn.it 
ill-starred land has suffered. You all know my heart is In this question. 1 do plead with you to 
help your ministers to aid us fer Ireland. Let them help us to disseminate the gospel, and wo 
will not faint We have an Institution for training up ministers, and some are being trained in 
the Irish language, and OZd may make them instrumental in doing his work. We have mis- 
Bionary instrumentality ; we have also scripture readers. We know of hundreds who have left 
the Romish Church through the Influeiice of scripture readers: and a declaration against Popery 
has been signed by 7000. There is one thing which has been found out In many parts in Ireland— 
that Qod says. Search the scriptures— and the people say. We will search them. The scripture 
readers get among the masses, and there is not one of them but docs good service ; and when 
only a little ray of light gets in, the darkness has very little chance. A priest once said to Peter 
O’Larry, “ Peter, you have been hearing these preachers." ** Your reverence," said Peter. 
’’Don't you know," said the priest, " that the Bible should be kept in the hands of the priests, 
who alone are entitled to dispense the milk of the word to the people?" " Oh, then, your 
reverence," said Peter, " I have been thinking lately that 1 should like to keep the cow in the 
honse^mesllf " Peter did so. He got the scriptures, and he not only supplied his own house 
with milk, but gave to the neighbours round about I have mentioned those things that I may 
induce you to help us more and more. Permit me to express my thanks for what you have 
done. You have treated Ireland so well that we have looked to the Scottish Congregational 
Union as our best friends. A financial difficulty with the Evangelical Society has teen happily 
settled. The three kingdoms should never be divided. The test spirits on both sides of the 
Channel are demanding a more united and unfettered enterprise for Ireland. Let the churches 
work together, and especially the Congregational.Churches. They should stand forth at once 
an object of beauty to behold, and a source of mighty good to the nations of the earth. 
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SAKAH MABTIN, THE PHILANTHEOPIST. 

Whilst there is much in the general aspect of society, and the prevailing 
tendency of opinions in the present day to occasion pain and anxiety to 
the mind of the Christian, there is not a little also that is of a cheering 
and encouraging character. No one can doubt thajjj upon the whole, 
society is becoming improved ; that the habits of men of all classes are 
growing more refined ; that the tastes of the community are coming to be 
fixed upon higher objects ; and, that the tone of public opinion upon all 
questions of an ethical character, is greatly more sound and healthful. 
Among other indications of the last-mentioned improvement, we would 
jioint to the fact, that in our literature, as well as in the general estima- 
tion of the people, a much higher value is now attached to eminence of a 
purely moral kind, than used heretofore to bo ascribed to it. In the 
earlier stages of civilization the admiration of the community is drawn 
out almost exclusively by excellencies of a physical nature ; by beauty of 
form, grace of action, agility or strength of muscle, power of endurance, 
or energy of achievement ; and, if in this stage mental superiority claims 
any applause, it is principally as it serves to minister to the development 
of the physical resources. As the community advances in the arts of 
life, and in the requirements of social intercourse, intellectual strength 
and activity come gradually. t6 vindicate for themselves a portion of the 
general respect ; the statesman, the diplomatist, the thinker, the philoso- 
pher, the poet, come to lift up their heads beside the warrior and the 
sportsman, dividing with them the popular applause, and forming the 
popular mind into a higher model; and thus, a now stratum in the 
development of society is formed ; through which, however, the old fire 
not unirequently shoots up its burning lava, tearing with rugged fissures 
the condensing mass, and mingling with the new formation what belongs 
properly to an older period. Beyond the intellectual stage many nations 
never nave advanced ; nor, indeed, has it ever been found that, apart 
from the guidance of revelation, the human mind has arrived at a due 
estimate of the 'dignity and worth of that higher part of our being which 
is conversant with goodness and virtue. In ancient Greece and Home 
the moral never was equipollent with the intellectual, whatever was the 
pitch of refinement at which the people had arrived. To the last, and 
New Sbbibs. — ^Vol. VIL w 
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at the best, it was power and not goodness, before which the mass of 
these -peoples did homage ; ^ftue itself was with them first warlikeness 
(d^trvi = Martiality, from Mars, the god of war; virtns = manli- 
ness, from vir, a mani) and then it was endurance ; and then it was 
magnanimity: it was goodness, or charity, ovlone. For that aspect 
of virtue the world has had to turn to the revelation of Him who is the 
summit of all goodness — ^who is emphatically Love. There the world 
found virtue in its fairest aspect, in its fullest proportions ; and thence good 
and wise men have drawn it for their own bettering, and that of their £nd. 
To difiuse virtue in this aspect of it — its tnic aspect ; to charm men into 
love with it as thus displayed ; to awaken in thorn an abiding and opera- 
tive sense of its supremacy and usefulness; to persuade them that tho 

good man, in this sense of the term, is the highest style of man ; and to 
furnish those great principles and motives by which alone any man can 
become thus good : is*^ the chief vocation, and the prime office of the 
religion of Christ, as regards its working in this world. To this great 
achievement it is pledged, and towards tho attainment of this noble end 
it has been operating wherever it has been planted. But the seed has 
had to germinate in* an ungenial soil; the blade has had to withstand 
many a biting blast, and many a scorching ray ; .and ere the world shall 
witness the full corn in tho car, it is impossible to conjecture what varied 
and multiplied forms of disaster the divine plant may have to surmount. 
StiU, happily, it is growing ; and, to those who know the value of its fruits, 
nothing can be more inspiriting than to mark its advancing influence, both 
directly upon individuals, and indirectly upon society at large. Of this 
influence we take tho improved tone of opinion respecting tho supreme 
value of goodness and beneflcence, to which wo have referred as charac- 
terising society in the present day, to be a manifest and encouraging proof. 

We have been led into these remarks by the perusal of an article in 
the last Number of tho Edinburgh Eeniew, (April, 1847,) devoted to the 
Life and Labours of the remarkable woman whose name stands at the 
head of this article. There was nothing to attract the attention of any 
one to Sarah Martin but her wonderful goodness and loving-kindness. 
Her whole strength, and worth, and glory, lay in this, that she was a 
God-fearing, well-living, and good-doing individual, whom in these respects 
few have equalled, and none perhaps excelled — at least in post-apostolic 
times. She was not an educated persdn, she was not one of great powers 
of mind, she had no prestige of rank or fortune to yield a fictitious impor- 
tance to her benevolent efforts ; she was a poor, ill-educated, solitary ^1, 
who gave herself, body, soul, and spirit to alleviate the amount of crime 
and misery around her, and who spent her life in efforts to reclaim the 
abandoned to virtue, industry, and piety. And yet so high is the value 
now set upon such examples of moral worth, that the first literary journal 
of the age steps forward to pronounce her eulogy, and claim for ^her a 
place in the foremost rank of the benefactors of her coimtry. Nor is this 
all; the reviewer has evidently been thoroughly captivated with his 
subject, has carefully studied the whole character of this humble female, 
h|us sought to penetrate the springs of action in her bosota, has anxiously 
endeavoured to understand the entire apparatus by which she accomplished 
her great results, and has studiously aimed at setting forth a fair and 
impressive development of her whole being and working for the admira- 
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tion and imitation of others. This, he avoys, he has done from a convic- 
tion that ‘^It is the business of Literature* to make such a life stand out 
from the masses of ordina^ existencies, with something of the distinctness 
with which a lofty building uprears itself in the confusion of a distant 
view. It should be made to attract all eyes, to excite the hearts of all 
persons who think the welfare of their fellow-mortals an object of interest 
or duty; it should be included in collections of biography, and chronicled 
in the high places of history ; men should be taught to estimate it as that 
of one whose philanthropy has entitled her to renown, and children to 
associate the name of Sarah Martin with those of Howard, Buxton, Fry 
— the most benevolent of mankind.” This is a noble and manly avowal, 

and coming from such a quartwj wg hold it as on© of tho encouraging 

signs of the times. 

The story of Sarah Martin is soon told. She was a native of Caister, 
a village three miles from Yarmouth, and was born in Juno, 1791. She 
was brought up by her grandmother, having at an early ago been deprived 
of both her parents. She received tho scanty education afforded by the 
village school, and also apparently some religious instruction in a Sabbath 
school. At fourteen years of age, she went to learn dress-making, and 
in a year after, engaged in the regular prosecution of that branch of 
occupation. Living at Caister with her grandmotljpr, she worked at 
Yarmouth, to and from which place she was in the habit of walking daily. 
Her road led her frequently past the Yarmouth jail; a dark, frowning, 
grotesque building, whose gloomy cjterior but faintly indicated the name- 
less horrors that reigned within — a hideous receptacle of filth, disease, 
brutality, and crime. Sarah’s eyo often rested on the gloomy mansion as 
she flitted past it; but it was not to congratulate herself on her happy 
ignorance of the miseries that were shut up from human view by these 
black walls; on the contrary, it was to sigh and wish that by some means 
she might be permitted to penetrate that abode of gloom, and speak words 
of hcaBng to the wretched inmates. “ I felt a strong desire,” she says, 
writing of a date as far hack as 1810, when she was but nineteen years 
of age, to obtain admission to tho prisoners to read the scriptutes to 
them; for I thought much of their condition, and of their sin before God, 
how they were shut out from society, whose rights they had violated, and 
how destitute they were of the scriptural instruction which alone could 
meet their unhappy circumltandbs.*’ At first, doubtless, this desire 
passed through her miq^ as little better than a vagrant wish which there 
seemed no hope of her ever being able to gratify; but it had risen up 
from the deep places of her soul, and it woidd ever and anon come back 
upon her, and at length it took entire possession of her, and would not be 
denied. Li 1819 she at length nerved herself to the execution of her 
long cherii^ed purpose. A woman had been committed to Yarmouth jail 
for appalling cruelty to her o^n child. The case was one to work on a 
mind like that of Sarah Martin. She determined to see tho unnatural 
mother, and to try upon her imbruted nature the effect of that moral 
specific, in the power of which she had long cherished an unhesitating 
faith. She refsolved to tiy the experiment alone. No one was her 
counsellor; she took with her no coManion. “God led me,” says she, 
“ and I consulted none but Him.” Repulsed at first by the jailer, she 
retired only to repeat her application with greater urgency. This time 
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she was successful, and with a bounding heart at length found herself 
admitted. She hastened to *the cell of the cruel mother, who gazed 
with surprise at the sight of such a visiter. “ I told her,” says Sarah 
Martin, “the motive of my visit, her guilt, her need of God’s mercy, 
&c. ; she burst into tears and thanked me.” Sarah had with her that 
book, “ which,” in her own fine words, over tells of mercy and she read 
to the culprit the 23d chapter of Luke — the story of the transgressor, 
who, though justly condemned by the law of man, found favour and 
forgiveness from the Saviour. 

This experiment determined Sarah Martin’s future course. From that 
time the visiting of the prisoners heeame a regular part of her oceunation. 
At first she contented nersolf with reading to them, hut gradually her 
sphere of benevolent exertion widened, and she began to teach them to 
road for themselves, and then to write. For this purpose she had to give 
up regularly one whole day in the week from dress-making — a sacrifice 
, of a sixth part of her limited inoomc, which she cheerfully made for the 
object on which her heart was set. Her next attempt was to introduce 
among the prisoners the religious observance of tho Lord's day ; and that 
she might confirm them in the habit, she joined their morning worship as a 
regular hearer, whilst one of the convicts read to the rest. Having gained 
thus much, she set next about the introduction of employment among the 
prisoners, teaching the women to sew and make dresses, and the men to 
manufacture various articles of male apparel. 

In this walk of quiet unostentatious benevolence she continued for 
several years. At length a now sphere opened before her, and she 
became a preacher to the prisoners. At first she read only printed 
sermons ; then she wrote and read sermons of her own ; and ultimately 
she “ was enabled, by tho help of God, to address the prisoners without 
writing beforehand, simply from the holy scriptures.” The remarks of 
the reviewer on this part of her exertions are worth citing: — 

“We were curious to know Avhat kind of .addresses a person so intimately 
acquainted with the habits and feelings of criminals would think it right to deliver to 
such an audience, and have been kindly permitted to peruse her unpublished notes of 
various sermons delivered by her in the year 1835. They have certainly surprised us. 

“We believe that there are gentlemen in the world who stand so stiffly upon the 
virtue of certain forms of ministerial ordination, as to set their faces against all lay, 
and especially against all female, religious teaching. Wc will not dispute as to 
what may, or may not, be the precise value bf those forms. They ought to confer 

powers of inestimable worth, considering how stubbornly they are defended and 

perhaps they do so; but every one amongst us knows alid feels, that the power of 
writing or preaching good sermons is not amongst the number. The cold, laboured 
eloquence which boy-baclielors are authorised by custom and constituted authority 
to inflict upon us— the dry husks and chips of divinity which they bring forth from 
the dark recesses of the theology (as it is called) of the fathers, or of the middle 
ages, sink into utter worthlessness by the side of the jail addresses of this poor 
uneducated seamstress. Erom her own registers of the prisoners who came under 
her notice, it is easy to describe the ordinary members of her congregation pert 
London pickpockets, whom a cheap steamboat brought to reap a harvest at some 
country festival; boors, whom ignorance and distress led into theft; depraved boys, 
who picked up a precarious livelihood amongst tho chances of a seaport town; 
^ors, who had committed assaults in the boisterous hilarity cQpsequent upon a 
discharge with a pai(jfUp arrear of wages; servants, of both sexes, seduced by bad 
comply into the commission of crimes against their masters ; profligate women, 
who had added assault or thelt to the ordinary Adees of a licentious life; smugglers’ 
a few game-law criminals ;t> and paupers transferred from a work-house, where they 
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had been initiated into crime, to a jail, where their knowledge was perfected. Such 
were some of the usual classes of persons wht) assembled around this singular 
teacher of righteousness. Their characters were as distinct as their crimes. 

“Judging from the notes which we have seen, her addresses to this strange audi- 
tory were formed upon a regular system, which was calculated to set before them 
that particular view of Christian truth which she thought best suited to' their cir- 
cumstances and comprehension. She principally urged three points. 1. — The 
inseparable connexion between sin and sorrow' ; the great fact, that, in spite of all 
the allurements and artful promptings of temptation, misery * doth vice, e’en as its 
shade, pursue,* and with the same certainty that cflect follow's cause in any of the 
physical operations of nature. This was a foundation upon which, before such an 
auditory, she might most safely build ; and, wdiilst she reiterated the position in 
many varieties of expression, her hearers must have felt hittorlv conscious that she 

was not dealing with an imaginary case, but with a stem truth of which they were 

themselves the evidences and the victims. 2. — Her second point was, that there 
was a similar and equally indissoluble connexion betw'ccn goodness and happiness. 
Station, wealth, and the pleasures of life, when viewed at a distance, seemed to lead 
to a different conclusion. They promised fairly, but if approached, or partaken of, 
it became evident that they excited hopes which it was not in their power to gratify, 
and that unless united to goodness, sorrow was their inseparable adjunct. God is 
eternally happy only because ho is immutably good, and man can procure exemp- 
tion from misery only by attaining to freedom from the shackles of vice. 3. — 
Her third point was to lead her auditors to the ever-open door of mercy, and, in 
glowing strains of Bible cViqncncc, to invite, entreat, and urge them to enter tn. 
The Almighty was held forth to them as desirous to communicate of his own sinless 
ha])py nature to all who came to Him as the willing servants of the crucified 
Redeemer ; ready by his own Spirit to purify and guide them ; to be to them as a 
hiding-place from trouble, a pavilion in which they should be kept secretly from 
the strife of tongues, a place of refuge in which they should be compassed about 
with songs of deliverance. Thus were the realities of their position traced to their 
fountain-head, a way of escape w'ns pointed out, and, in the midst ot their sin and 
shame, they were alfectionatcly allured towards the service of God, as that w'hich 
should give them freedom, peace, and happiness. There is reason to believe that 
these doctrines, urged with a kindly, warm-hearted sincerity, were eminently 
successful.’* 

In 1826 her grandmother died, and left her an annual income of 
between ten and twelve pounds. With this she removed from Caistcr to 
Yarmouth, and from that time* devoted herself with increasing energy to 
her philanthropic labours. Hitherto the only assistance she had enjoyed 
had been from a benevolent lady, who gave her what was equivalent to 
the produce of ono day’s dress-makiug in the week, that she might have 
some slight relaxation amidst her toil. A few subscriptions to provide 
bibles, testaments, and tracts,* forifted the i^hole addition that was made 
to her stock of pecuniary resources. At length her occupation as a dress- 
maker began to fail her; perhaps, people thought her romantic, and 
would not have their dresses made by a romantic dress-maker, or probably 
she could not always make her time suit that of her customers, and con- 
sequently lost their custom. What was to be done ? 

“ She never doubted ; but her reasoning upon the subject presents so clear an 
illustration of the exalted charactcif of her thoughts and purposes, and exhibits so 
eminent an example of Christian devotedness and heroism, that it would be an 
injustice to her memory not to quote it in her ow'n words : — ‘ In the full occupation 
of dressmaking, 1 had care with it, and anxiety for tho future ; but as that disap- 
peared, care ned also. God, who had called me into the vineyard, had said, 
* Whatsoever is right I will give you.* I had learned from scriptures of truth 
that 1 should be supported ; God was my master, and would ndiforsake his servant ; 
He was my father, and could not forget bis child. I knew also that it sometimes 
seemed good in his sight to try the faith and patience of his servants, by bestowing 
upon them very limit^ means of support ; as in the case of Naomi and Ruth ; of 
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the widow of ZarephatAi and Elijah ; and my mind, in the contemplation of suck trials, 
seemed exalted by more than kumcdt energy ; for I had counted the cost, and my mind 
was made up. If, whilst imparting truth to others, I became exposed to temporal want, 
the privation so momentary to an individual, would not admit of compcaison with follow- 
ing the Lord, in thus administering to others/ ” 

Her life was now wholly given to efforts of bonovolence. Besides her 
labours at the jail, where she usually spent from six to seven hours daily, 
she used to teach a school at the workhouse, and afterwards a school for 
factory girls. Much of her time also was spent in visiting tho sick^ either 
111 the worhhouse, or through tho town generally. 

In 1841, after she had laboured gratuitously for upwards of twenty 
years, the corporation of Yarmouth suddenly awoke to the consciousness 
that she ought to bo remunorated. They made a huge fuss about it, and 
though she pleaded with all the earnestness of her angelic nature to be 
allowed to continue as she had begun, their worships were not to be turned 
from their purjjose, and coarsely informed her, “ If wo permit you to visit 
the prison you must submit to our terms.” She submitted rather than 
relinquish her cherished occupation, and received from tho vulgar pom- 
posities whom circumstances had authorized to tyrannise over this high- 
souled woman, tho munificent salary of £12 per apnum : — enough to insult 
her with the badge of servitude, whilst it left her wants unsupplied. 

From this degr^ldatiou Sarah Martin soon escaped ; but it was by that 
hand which levels all distinctions, and which even pompous corporations, 
and puffy town councillors cannot withstand. After two years* endurance 
of her pension she died. Her sufferings during her last illness were 
protracted and severe, hut she boro them with that meek and quiet forti- 
tude which was such a remarkable feature of her character. Nor was her 
mind inactive during her illness. Shut up from the sphere of practical 
exertion, in which for so many years her energies had been expended, she 
fell back upon a talent for poetical composition which had long lain latent 
in her bosom ; offering itself, indeed, at times to her notice, but never 
seriously listened to till on her death-bed^ when she felt that her world- 
work was over, and saw herself surrounded by ‘‘a universe of calm 
repose, and peace, and love.** Of tho |)oems she composed at this time, 
a selection has been published, which in the judgment of the reviewer 
“ evidence the existence in the mind of the author of an unquestionable 
vein of real poetry.” They evince ako the happy serenity, the holy joy, 
with which she boro her sunerings, and anticipated her change. Hear 
how she spoke from that bed of pain : — 

“ 1 seem to lie 

So near the heavenly portals bright, 

I catch the streaming rays that lly 
From eternity’s own light.** 

In such strains Sarah Martin sung herself asleep. And when her nurse 
whisjgered to her that her time for going was nigh, the poor racked and 
wean^ sufferer clapped her hands, and exclaimed, ** Thank Godl thank 
God 1 ** and laid her down, and so wont to her repose. She died on the 15th 
of potober, 1843 ; and was buried at Caister, by the ssde of her grand- 
“A toilbstonQ in the churchyard bears a simple insci^tion, 
written by herself, which commemorates her death and age, but says not 
a word of her many TOtues.” Why should it? What “storied urn, or 
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monumental bust ” could affofd worthy record of.sucli virtues as hers ? 
Let her sleep, the brave one ! and let heifvirtues be cherished by kindred 
spirits on earth, and spoken of in the still eternities.” 

Header, wouldst thou learn the secret of such singular virtue, and the 
potent charm which evoked such grand results ? Listen ! 

“ The Bible was, indeed, the great fountain of her knowledge and her 

E ower. For many years she read it through four times every year, and 
ad fomed a most exact Hefcrenco Book to its contents, ller intimate 
familiarity with its striking imagery and lofty diction, impressed a poetical 
character upon her own style, and filled her mind with exalted thoughts.” 


THE VOICE OP GOB IN THE DISPENSATIONS OF HIS 
PHOVIDENCE, 

A Fast Day Sermon, Delivered on Wednesday ^ 24:th March, 1847. 

Micah vi. 9. — “ The Lord’s voice cricth unto the city, and the man of wisdom 
shall sec thy name ; hear ye the rod, and who hath appointed it.” 

These words may bo considered as referring to the solemn warnings 
that were given to the people of Israel by the miniStry of the prophets, 
and to the judgments that were about to fall upon the inhabitants of 
Samaria and Jerusalem, because of their sins. So, in the following 
versos, the prophet remonstrates with them on account of their rapacity, 
injustice, falsehood, and idolatiy. Are there yet,” he asks, “ the 
measures of wickedness in the house of the wicked, and the scant measure 
that is abominable? Shall I count them pure with the wicked balances, 
and with the bag of deceitful weights ? For the ricli men thereof are fu^ 
of violence, and the inhabitants thereof have spoken lies, and their ton^e 
is deceitful in their mouth ; therefore also will 1 make thee sick in smiting 
thee, in making thee desolafe because of thy sins. For the statutes of 
Omri arc kept, and all the works of the house of Ahab, and ye walk in 
their counsels, that I should make thoo a desolation, and the inhabitants 
thereof a hisshig; therefore ye shall bear the reproach of my people.” 
Vs. 10-13, 16. ^ ■ 

In directing our aitentign’to the passage before us, we may consider, 
in what way it may bp said that “ the Lord^s voice crieth” unto cities and 
nations. God is often represented in scripture as causing his voice to bo 
heard by the sons of men. Sometimes he spake to them by the instru- 
mentality of the prophets, as in Heb. i. 1. whore God, at sundry times, 
and in diverse portions, is said to have ^oken in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets:” at other times ho employed the ministry of 
angels, as when he announced to Lot the overthrow of Sodom and the 
neighbouring cities of the plain; Gen. xix. 12, 13. At other times he 

r ke by direct interposition, as to our first parents after the fall, when 
y “ heard the voice of the Lord God among the trees of the garden 
(Gen. iii. 8, ^,) so, when he descended on Mount Sinai to proclaim his law, 
where the tremblii^ multitude at the foot of Horeb heard the voice of 
the living God speaking out of the midst of the fire;” (Beut. v. 26,:) 
and again when he announced the advent of the Messiah, when the 
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heavens were opened «as he ascended froA the Jordan, and a voice was 
heard out of the excellent glor/ proclaiming “ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased, hear ye him.” He is further said to have 
spoken to men “ by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things.” 
(Heb. i. 2.) In like manner he spoke to the world by his Spirit in the 
apostles and evangelists, and wherever the gospel is faitlifully and purely 

E reached, however feeble the instrument, his voice may bo said to be 
card. He speaks also by his word and by his spirit in the consciences 
of men : and his powerful voice shall at last awake the dead from the 
slumbers of the tomb, and pronounce the final doom of all mankind. 

The hour cometh,” says our Lord, “ when all that aro in the graves 
shall hear the voice of the Son of man, and shall come forth, they that 
have done good unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil 
unto the resurrection of condemnation.” ^‘For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God, and the dead in Christ shall rise first.” John v. 
28 ; 1 Thess. iv. 16. 

The voice of God may also be said to be heard in a more indirect way, 
in the works of his hands. The invisible things of God aro clearly seen 
from the creation of the world, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead,” so that even the heathen 
are without excuse.^ The heavens declare his glory, and the firmament 
showeth forth his handy-work ; day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night teacheth knowledge.” (Eom. i. 20; Ps. xix. 1, 2.) His power is seen 
in the lofty stars; his voice is heard in the rolling thunder; his wisdom 
and goodness appear in, the blushing flower and in the painted insect ; the 
earth is full of his riches.” Ho never left “ himself without witness, in 
that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, 
filing our hearts with food and gladness.” (Acts xiv. 17.) 

Hut, especially, the voice of God cries in his presidential dispensations^ 
whether of mercy or of judgment, particularly in those events that arc of 
an afflictive nature. He speaks to cities and nations — as when he exposes 
them to the sword of tour, and their young men fall in battle, and their 
populous cities, like Jerusalem, are seen encompassed with armies, knd 
are given tm to all the horrors of a protracted siege ; or when the fruits 
of the* earth are suddenly blasted, and begin to rot in the ground, and 
abundance of food is succeeded by /amfjte, add. thousands pine away with 
hunger, “ stricken through for want of the fruits 9 f the field;” or when 
whole cities and villages are buried under the ashes and liquid lava of 
a volcano, or are blown down by the irresistible hurricane, or are over- 
turned to the foundations by the upheaving earthquake. Nor is the 
voice of God less distinctly heard in the sweeping pestilence^ which tra- 
verses the globe with a rapidity and an eccentricity of course that defy 
calculation, and acts with a power that suddenly lays prostrate the energies 
of life, freezing the vital current, and mocking the utmost efforts of human 
skill to arrest its progress, or even to alleviate its symptoms. Such was 
the dreaded cholera, which, fifteen years ago, invaded our land, spreading 
dismay^ and death t^oughout all our cities : a disease no dess fatsd than 
mysto) 0 U% and of which it has emphatically been said, it begins where 
o&er diseases end, in death.” It spared neither age, sex, nor condition, 
and numibered among ita victims not merdy the iram and the vicious, 
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but the vigorous and the sober. It came suddenly* as in a moment, and 
allowed no time for reformation — ^no space for repentance. Under the 
terror of infection, the nearest relations stood aloof; the unhappy sufferer 
was removed from his own home, and conveyed to a public hospital, 
where he was attended by strangers ; and when he died he was forthwith 
buried in silence, (often under cloud of night,) without the usual cere- 
mony or solemnities. Never did the words of scripture more strikingly 
apply than to that fell destroyer. “ Ye know not at what hour your Lord 
doth come ; for the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night; for 
when they shall say, peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh 
upon thciUj and they shall not escape.” (Mat. 42 ^ 1 ThcSi Yi 2) 3t) 

But, secondly, let us mark the impression which the voice of God pro- 
duces on different classes of individuals. Some boldly deny that he has 
ever spoken to men, except perhaps by the voice of natural conscience, 
and treat the doctrine of a divine revelation, and even of a particular 
providence, as enthusiastic and superstitious ; they are like those profane 
scoffers mentioned by Peter, (2 Epistle, iii. 3, 4.) ‘‘ Walking after their 
own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of his coming ? for since the 
fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the creation.” Othersj who do not professedly go to this extreme of 
atheism and impiety, are so insensible to what is passing around them, 
that “when his hand is lifted up, they will not see.” (Isaiah xxvi. 11.) 
Others brave the threatenings of the Almighty, as if they were secure 
against all his attacks, like those mentioned by the prophet, who said, “lot 
him make speed and hasten his work that wc may see it, and let tho 
counsel of the Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come, that we may know 
it;” or like tho scornful men of Jerusalem, who said, “we have made a 
covenant with death, and with hell are we at agreement ; when tho over- 
flowing scourge shall pass through it shall not come unto us.” (Isaiah v. 
19, xxviii. 15.) On others the warning voice produces but a temporary 
impression : it alarms but fails to convert, and the hopeful symptoms wear 
off with the occasion — so witt those who “ poured out a prayer when 
God’s chastening was upon them,” (Isaiah xxvi. 16.) like many fti our 
own land, who crowded to our prayer meetings during the time of the 
cholera, but when it ceased, soon returned to their former dcadness. 
Many speak and act imder such dispensations, as if, like the stoics and 
epicureans of ancient times^ fhcylbeliovcd that all things are under the 
dominion of blind chaiyce or irresistible fate. Others, who lay claim to 
superior wisdom, because they may happen to have discovered the proxi- 
mate or second causes of a calamity, think they have solved the whole 
mystery, and virtually exclude tho operation of the great first cause that 
moves and regulates tho whole : they speak with contempt of the under- 
standing of those who hold that it is a visitation of divine providence, and 
think they have found out a itlore rational way, by accounting for it on 
natural principles ; forgetting that believers in Providence never meant 
to deny that God works by second causes, and not now (at least) by miracu- 
lous agency or direct interposition. Supposing that such persons had 
discovered that % certain contagious disease were owing to some peculiar 
quality in the air, what is this to the purpose ? does not the Creator 
modify the condition and constitution of the atmosphere as he pleases 7 
does .this at all exclude his agency, or prove that tt was not sent by him 
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for a special end? ®But wo are told by others tliat the Jews were a 
peculiar people, and were under an extraordinary dispensation : this is 
granted; but is not God still the Governor of the nations? does ho not 
represent the idolatrous cities of the Gentiles, such as Nineveh, Babylon 
and Tyre, as suffering under his judgment on account of their sins ? and 
do not we in some measure, stand in the same relation to God in respect 
to outward privileges as did the people of Israel? Yet, under such 
frivolous pretences as these, men refuse to see or acknowledge the hand 
of God. “ For God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not.” 
(Job xxxiii. 14.) 

It is different with “the man of wisdom,” that is, with the tnily 
enlightened and consistent believer, the humble student of God’s word, 
and the diligent observer of his providence : “lie hears a voice they can- 
not hear ; ho secs a hand they cannot see/’ He knows that nothing can 
happen, whether to nations, cities, families, or individuals, without the 
foreJaaowlcdge and permission of* God. He believes that dl things arc 
under his direction and control, and that when ho afflicts it is for wise 
and salutary ends ; ho endeavours humbly and prayerfully to ascertain 
the cause ; and though he will speak with becoming caution as to the 
particular evils or events that may have occasioned it, he knows in general 
that sin is the bitter source of all suffering, both national and personal, 
and that the fniit of all is to take away sin : he is led to the throne of 
grace to confess his own iniquities, and the sins of the people, and to 
implore the divine forbearance and forgiveness through the intercession of 
the great IMediator : ho prays that God would “ search and try him, and see 
wliat wicked way there is in him,” that may servo to augment the general 
sum of national guilt ; and prays that, in the strength of divine grace, ho 
may be enabled to put iniquity far from him, and strive to direct the 
serious attention of others to the hand that is lifted up. In a word ho 
sees “the name” of God, as well as “hears the rod:” he marks the glory 
of the divine perfections as displayed in the administrations of providence ; 
for “ who is ho that saith and it comoth to pass, when the Lord command- 
eth it not ? can there bo (physical) evil in a city, and the Lord hath not 
done it ?” (Lam. iii. 37 ; Amos iii. 6.) 

This loads us to notice, thirdly^ the proper impvcycemmt to bo made 
of such afflictive dispensations : “hear ye the rod, and who hath appointed 
it ;” that is, view it not only as a national calamity, but as a chastisement 
from the hand of God. While others treat it with mute surprise, or affected 
indifference, and refuse to acknowledge a divine hand in it, beware of 
following such a pernicious course. Let us search and try our ways and 
turn to the Lord our God. Though we may err as to particular causes, 
we may plainly hear the rod lifted up against prevailing iniquity and 
natiomd sins. Among these may be mentioned the general, or at least 
practical disbelief of the over-ruling providence of God ; the lamentable 
increase of infidelity and profaneness, especially among the working classes 
~the toleration of abuses and corruption in the church — ^the unseemly 
divisions and dispersions among different denominations of Christians, 
notwithstanding many loud professions of catholicity*' and union; the 
pn^snation of reli^ous ordinances by some, and the wilful neglect of them 
by o&ers; the slight ideas that ore now afloat on the obligation and 
sanctity of the S^bath; the spirit of pride and vain glory that has 
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characterised the growing prosperity of the British empire ; the immoderate 
desire of gain, as exhibited in our mercantile and railway speculations ; 
oppression of the poor on the part of the rich, and the prostitution of the 
most responsible and sacred offices to purposes of personal ambition or 
self-interest. What is said of Zion is too applicable to our own 
country : “ The heads thereof judge for reward, and the priests thereof 
teach for hire, and the prophets thereof divine for money,” (chap. iii. 11,) 
especially, the moumfiil scenes of sensuality and intemperance which meet 
the eye in our more populous cities. The review of such a state of things 
should lead to deep liumillatiou and sincere rcpcntauco, on the part of Si 
who tremble for Die ark of God, and who are anxious for the true welfare 
of the country. Nor should we rest satisfied with the outward marks of 
contrition. Let the services of religion be followed up with a lively faith 
in the mercy of God through Christ Jesus, and be accompanied with 
“fruits meet for repentance,” especially with the substantial proofs of 
active and self-denying benevolence. • “ Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and 
to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke ? is it not to 
deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are cast 
out to thy house? when thou seest the naked, that thou cover him; and 
that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh ? then shall Diy light break 
forth as the morning, and thine health shall spring forth speedily ; and 
thy righteousness shall go before thee : the glory of the Lord shall be thy 
rereward.” (Isaiah Iviii. G — 8.) 

W'e have been led to make these remarks with a view to improve the 
object of our present meeting, which is to humble ourselves before God on 
account of the failure of the potato crop. Never was the hand of God 
more evident than in this calamity. A celebrated sceptical historian, (David 
Hume,) when speaking, in his history of England, of the famines that often 
desolated our land in ancient times, is pleased to ascribe such events 
entirely to the ignorance of the people, and to the rude methods of 
agriculture practised by our forefathers ; ho also ventures to affirm that 
there is no fear of such calamities happening now, in conscquench of the 
progress of art, and the application of science to the cultivation of the 
ground ; thus leaving out of view all reference to the providence of God, 
and in fact insinuating that any such belief is the result of superstition. 
But never was such proud BoastTng so completely refuted as in the failure 
of this part of the crevp. The attention of scientific men had just before 
been more than usually directed to improvements in the cultivation of the 
soil ; schools had been opened in various places for the study of agricultural 
chemistry ; a general system of thorough drainage had been recommended, 
and to a considerable extent carried into eflTect, by which it was calculated 
that the produce of the fields would be at least doubled : now kinds of 
manure had been imported, at vast expense, from the most distant regions 
of the earth, from the application of which great results were anticipated: 
seed potatoes had been carefully selected from difibrent countries, and 
planted in various ways, and with every precaution which human skill or 
foresight could suggest; and the partial failure of the crop of the preceding 
year had taught our^agricultunsts to avoid whatever might be supposed 
to have injured or retarded the growth of the plant. In many fields, the 
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sfem shot up iu due course, and for a time presented the most luxuriant 
and promising appearance : t£e blossom effloresced in its season, and 
afforded the all but certain prospect of an abundant return : but the lapse 
of a few nights completely changed the aspect of affairs ; a mysterious 
influence swept along the fields, and scorched the green leaves as if by 
fire. The symptoms were almost everywhere the same, and after a few 
weeks of anxious suspense, the crop was pronounced to be a decided dnd 
untOCfSOl failurG. In the more eultwated parts of the country the loss 
was partially made up by supplies of other kinds of food ; but the price 
of these rapidly rose to about double the usual cost ; and the poorer classes, 
being obliged to kill or dispose of their cows or pigs, for want of the 
ordinary means of sustaining them, were thus deprived of the small 
quantity of animal food to which they had fonrierly been accustomed. 
In fact, had it not been for the importation of foreign grain consequent on 
the abolition of the corn laws, and the establishment of a heavy legal 
assessment for the support of the poor, hundreds would probably have died 
of want at our own doors; and even as it is, the most sober and industrious 
families among us have found great difficulty in procuring the necessaries 
of life. But in the remoter parts of the united kingdom, as in the west 
Highlands, and especially in L'eland, where the mass of tlio people were 
almost wholly dependant on this species of food, the distress has been 
most appalling, and all the horrors of famine and pestilence have been 
fully realized, and are at this moment endured in their most aggravated forms. 

All attempts to ascertain the came of the disease in the potato crop 
have hitherto failed. Some have ascribed it to atmospheric influence, 
but why then did not the other croi)s suffer to the same extent ? Others 
attribute it to over-cultivation or to the use of foreign manures ; others to 
the plant dying out, but this is an unusual occuiTence with any vegetable 
production ; others to a minute fungus pervading the substance of the root, 
but this seems rather the effect than the cause of the disease ; others to a 
small fly called the vastator, consuming the vitals of the plant. Boards 
of commissioners were appointed by government to examine into the 
cause of the taint, and large sums expended in conducting the investi- 
gation ; but though the most able chemists and naturalists were employed, 
and the utmost diligence was used, they were unable to solve the mystery, 
and frankly acknowledged that, when their work was completed, they 
knew just as little about the true source' of the evil as when they began. 
It remains therefore an undiscovered problem, and must ultimately be 
resolved unto the sovereign will of God. 

Besides the direct loss occasioned by the failure of this part of the 
crop, the government have been obliged to borrow ten millions to meet 
the contingency, and to give up all hope of relieving the country by a 
further reduction of taxation. Vast quantities of British gold have been 
exported to foreign lands for the purchase of provisions, and large 
demands have been made on private benevolence. 

But amidst this mass of misery, which, like a dark cloud, seems to 
brood over the land, there are gleams of sunshine which inspire hope for 
the fqiture, and indicate the dawn of a brighter day. Thd distress of one 
portiqn of the community has called forth the sympathies of another, and 
nas exoited a kindlier feeling between the higher and lower classes, who have 
too long been acoustomed to regard each other with suspicion and jealousy. 
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We may also hope that the awful visitation which Jias so lately desolated 
our fields, will help to convince the nations of the earth of their depen- 
dance on each other, and of tho folly and impolicy of war; and it is 
pleasing to see, already, war steamers, built for the destruction of human 
life, traversing the deep with their precious cargoes of grain, from ports 
that were lately shut against us, and countries .that were hostile to us, 
to furnish food to the famishing multitudes who* must otherwise have 
perished fur lack of bread. May this he the precursor of that millennial 

period when “men shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks, and learn the art of war no more.” 

W. L. 

St. Andhews, 3// April, 1847. 

STATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF FORENSIC JUSTIFI- 
CATION. 

BY AN ENGLISH BARRISTER,* 

The terms, to justify and justification, appear to me to require a 
different definition, according as they arc employed with reference to the 
office of the Judge and with reference to tho office of the Defendant or 
his Advocate. 

If employed with reference to tho office of tho Judge, I should define 
the term to justify, as meaning To declare that the Defendant is not 
amenable to any punishment ; and the term justification, as meaning The 
declaration of the Court that the Defendant is not amenable to any punish- 
ment. 

If employed with reference to the oflSce of tho Defendant or his 
Advocate, [ should define the term to justify, as meaning To shew 
sufficient cause why judgment should not go against the Defendant ; and 
tho term justification, as meaning An establishment of the sufficiency of 
the cause shewn. 

Considering the terms as employed with reference to tho office hf tho 
Defendant or his Advocate, this Cause so shewn may be ; 

Either 1. An absolute denial or traverse of the charge ; 

Or 2. An Admission of the act charged, coupled with a denial of its 
culpability. • * • 

Or 3. An admission, both of tho act charged and of its culpability, 
coupled with an averment that its gravamen lias been removed by suffi- 
cient satisfaction. 

Almost every line of defence may bo classed under one of these three 
heads : and tho position, in which fallen man stands with regard to his 
Maker, seems most analogous to tho caso of a Defendant, admitting to its 
fullest extent the wrong done,*but relying upon satisfaction made for it 
on his behalf by another person. 

I. Now it is obvious, that a Defendant, so circumstanced, must not 
only shew, that The thing which he relies on as a satisfaction lias actually 

* This paper extracted from the appendix to Mr. Stanley Faher’s valuable 
work, entitl^ “The Primitive Doctrine of Justification Investigated.” London, 
1839, 2d edition. Wo believe it will be perused with interest and profit by most 
of our readers. • 
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been done^ and that I{^%s abstractedly sufficient to cover the vyrong: but he 
must further shew Buch a connection, heticeen himself the vjrong~doer, and 
the party who has made satisfaction, as to entitle him to appropriate to 
himself the benefit of that satisfaction, 

1. In the Christian Sehemo, every man is compelled to admit, in its 
fullest extent, the charge brought against him : and he is at liberty to 
couple this admission With an avennont j that Our BaviOW^ by Ms dOQiOty 
made satisfaction for the sins (fall mankind, 

2. But, if he stop here, and attempt thence to argue ; that TnEREEOHE 
he is justified : the reply is ; that, Although the satisfaction, made by 
Christ, is fully sotvicient to cover the sins of all mankind, yet it is 
distinctly declared^ that no man can appropriate that satisfactian to his 
own case, except by Faith, 

3. Hence ho must go further, and aver: that He has that Faith. 
Otherwise, though he pleads a satisfaction abstractedly sufEcient, he fails 
to shew his own connection with it^nd with the person who made it. 

II. Perhaps the following illustration may explain my meaning more fully. 

After a rebellion, in which all the inhabitants of a provinco have been 
implicated and have thereby forfeited their lives, the king of the country 
issues a proclamation, declaring : that lie hm agreed to pardon all the 
rebels solely in consideration of a sum, already paid, in the way of ransom, 
by a certain sponsible individual, for the offences of all parties engaged in 
the rebellion ; provided always, that no person shall be entitled to claim 
the benefit of the ransom^ who does not come in by a given day and enrol 
himself as hemeforth the lawfully acquired vassal or liege-man of the 
ransomer. 

1. Here, if any person be subsequently charged with the rebellion, it 
will not he enough for him to plead, The pay3ient of the ransom for his 
offence, and its sufficiency in point of value to buy him off, and the king's 
proolamation to that effect: but ho must further aver and prove, that He 
enrolled himself and duly took suit and service with his ransomer according 
to the tenor of the proclamation; pleading, that He has therefore become 
entitled to claim all the benefits cf the ransom, 

2. Now, in this case, the onrohnent is not The satisfaction f(yr the offence 
(»r The thing which justifies the confessedly offending individual : for, by 
the terms of the proclamation, the sole consideration for the pardon is The 
ransom. 

So, in like manner, in the Christian Scheme, Faith is not The satisfdc- 
rion for our sins or the thing (properly speaking)* which justifies us: for 
the sole consideration, on which pardon is ofterod and granted to us, is 
The Merits and Heath of Christ. 

3. The Enrolment in the one case, and Faith in the other case, I take 

to be purely instrumfj?tal. They arc, respectively, the means, through 
which the Defendant, in cither case alike, is enabled to expropriate to 
himself an existing satisfaction sufficient to cover the wrong done. 

(1.) In the former case, wo are justified or made clear in the sight of 
God, on account o/the ransom made applicable to our offence through the 
INSTIUUMSNTALITT of the Enrolment. 

In the latter case, wo are justified or made clear in the sight of 
God| <>n account (/the Merits of Christy made applicable to our sins through 
' the INSTRUMENTAITY of Faith in him. 
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It is well known to all readers of clmrcli history that the light of the 
Reformation, after shedding for a season, under the most pleasing auspices, 

its benignant radiance over the Netherlands, was ultimately, in Rrabant 
and Flanders, almost utterly extinguished in blood. The severe measures 
adopted by Charles V., and carried out with such relentless atrocity by 
his son Philip and the ctuol Duke of Alva, resulted in the rc-cstablishment 
of the reign of P.)pery — a result which was secured by the sheer killing 
out of all those who favoured, or were so much as suspected of favouring 
the doctrines of the Reformation. Not fewer than 18,000 suffered by 
the hand of the public executioner, besides all those who fell in the field 
of conflict, or by the bloody excesses pf Alva’s soldiery. Of some of 
these martyrs deeply interesting records have been preserved, most of 
which are to bo found in Brandt’s History of the Reformation in the Low 
Countries — a work of thrilling interest and profound instruction. The 
van in this noble army gf martyrs was led by two converted friars of the 
order of St. Augustine ; in a convent belonging to which, at Antwerp, the 
reformed doctrines had taken deep root. The reader will find an account 
of their heroic death in Brandt, vol. i. p. 20. of the English translation. 

The writer of this has in his possession, among other rare and valuable 
tracts connected with the times of the Reformation, one publislied in 
1528, giving an account of the trial and death of these two friars, with 
a recapitulation of the articles for which they suffered. It is in small 
quarto, and bears the following title: — 

t intone, 00 ilsen avgnotiner Gitreno grmartett oegn ^ulJnixel in |)robant 
bon loegen beo iSuangeli. 

ZUge ^rtickel barftmb m berbrent oegn mit ster 

auolegung nntr borklerung, • 

Sb. fj^eanritus. Sb. 


fl^nneti guta flbe munkati 
mt: 15 . 

flbe purifi'enno rorka 
cotiitn. 


itoenjeugen keo ^bangeli in ISruiel pn Vrobant brrbrent. 

4 fretD kic(i oeligo iKkermania.” 

The translation of which is : “ The Account how two of the Augustine 
order were martyred at Brussels, in Brabant, for tlie sake of the Gospel: 


A* rude woodcut, repre- 
senting the two friars 
in the flames, engaged 
in prayer, with a 
peasant lifting up his 
hands as if blessing 
them. 
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the Articles on account of which they were burnt, with an Explanation 
and Illustration of them. St. JEIeniy — St. John. Saints because sancti- 
fied by faith, Acts xv., * By faith purifying their hearts.* (And then 
below the wood-cut,) The two witnesses for the gospel burnt at Brussels, 
in Brabant. Bejoice thou, 0 happy Germany.’* 

The account which this old tract gives of the trial and death of these 
confessors is brief; but there is a tone of antique simplicity about it 

which is very touching, and the narrative itself is interesting. We sub- 

join a translation of this part of the tract> 

Martin Heckenhofer of Klaus, wishes to every Christian reader, grace 

and peace from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

** Beloved brethren, the articles avowed by the martyrs who were, accord- 
ing to their sentence, burned at Brussels, in Brabant, for the cause of the 
gospel, are to bo known by us not only that we may lay to heart and 
mark the fearful attempts of antichrist against God and his holy word, 
but also, that each man may consider how he, through Christ, may be 
prepared to endure submissively when that time cometh at which judg- 
ment shall begin at the house of God, 1 Peter iv., and that he may pray 
to God that ho would give his people firmness and wisdom to overcome 
all adversaries and foes of the word of God ; whoso grace bo with us all. 
Amen. 

‘‘Here follows the martyrdom of the steadfast knights of Christ, John 
and Henry, friars of the Augustine order, belonging to the monastery at 
Antwerp ; as attested by those who were there, and know all right truly. 
In the year 1523 after the birth of Christ our Saviour, on the first day of 
July, the Court was appointed. It was shortly before this that the mon- 
astery had been seized by the evangelical doctrine, on account of which 
it was destroyed. And the friars were seized and imprisoned at Wilferd.* 
But only three were firm and abode staunch by the Evangel ; the others 
swerved thencefroin ; and much means were used to tempt these three to 
prove .traitors, but they continued steadfast. After that they were taken 
to Brussels, and carefully watched in fibnds. Thither came our Magistcis, 
the sophists of tlio School of Louvain. And on the first day of July a 
platfoim was raised, on which were gathered the monks of the Dominican, 
the Franciscan, and the Carmelite orders. When our Magisters and 
Abbots, in great parade and bravery, had taken their seats, as the retinue 
of the Bishop, and many others had taken their places on the elevation 
dr bench tliat was in the place of trial, before the Council-house, about 
the eleventh hour, the youngest of the three accused was brought across 
the market-place, a person of noble countenance, and beyond all the 
others learned and of good speech. Him they brought in and straitway 
placed upon the platform, surrounded by priests, and in the midst was an 
altar prepared, before which he had to kneel. Every one regarded him 
as if appalled, but there was not to be seen in him any mark of a timid or 
agitated mind. Behind liim stood the superior of the Franciscans, who 
began to preach ; and before him was the Bishop, who delivered, out of 

♦ Or Vilvorde, the place where Tindal was imprisoned before his death.— Ed. 
S. C. M. 
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a book, tbb desecration,* (as they call it.) One whole hour was occupied 
with the business and preaching. But the*youth abode in such a posture, 
and with a countenance so unchanged and adorned with holy beauty, 
that it was manifest ho was willing not only to die, but that enduringly 
and with meekness : ho stood as if in confession and prayer. And so 
when they bade him do this or that, he obediently complied with what- 
OYCr they laid upon hlui. Some said lic.spolco briefly to tho cficct that 
ho would be obedient even unto death. After he had been desecrated, 
as people say, and from a pries? been made a laic, he was dismissed in 
ordinary apparel. 

“ Straightway the two others were brought in, with firm aspect, and 
like the former, of unshaken mind. They, also, were degraded from the 
priesthood, and stripped of their monastic rank ; after which they were 
dismissed. 

“ After this, two of the three were brought forth, viz., the youth who 
had been condemned first, and ono of the others. They were conducted 
to the place of execution, which was in the market-place of the city where 
these things took place. But whilst they were taking them thither, and 
stripping them of their garments, the people heard many things from their 
lips, for they gave testimony to all of a mind resting on the true fiiith, 
which counted it an honour and a joy to die for Christ. ‘We arc ready 
to die,’ said they, ‘ as true Christians and they declared that for this 
day they had longed and prayed. After they had been stripped to the 
shirt, they stood a long timo whilst the faggots wore piled around them. 
The fire was thou kinifled, but it burned slowly, whether from accident 
or design the narrator could not <liscover. Neither the weariness of 
long waiting, however, nor the agony of being slowly roasted, could daunt 
or dishearten them. As those aroimd could gather from their gestures, 
their foreheads, their eyes, and their whole aspect, which ever bespeak 
the man within better than the tongue, they persisted to the last in 
showing their fortitude, their joy, and their high integrity. Some say 
they saw them laugh ; but above all else they spoke of the faith, and 
sang together the Te Deum Laudthnus. One of them, as the flames 
kindled around him, said to the other, ‘ Methinks they are strewing roses 
around me.’ Soon, however, the flame silenced their voice, and the 
people heard no more. And so they gave up the ghost. Glory bo to 
God ! • * 

“ Wherefore the other was not burned with them is unknown. Some 
think ho must have recanted privately, but since he refiiscd to do 
before the people, this is unlikely. Others think he must have been 
strangled in secret. His fate, however, will come out some time, and 
cannot long bo hid. The barefooted monks said from the pulpit in I3rus- 
sels, that these two recanted as the fire got the mastery over them ; but 
to this^say ‘ No’ all they who ^ood nearest the fire, and heard all to the 
end.” 

After this follows a lengthened account of the articles for which these 
martyrs were doomed, with remarks by the author of the pamphlet. As 
they consist of those charges which were usually brought against the 
martyrs of the Beformation, we need not here quote them. 

* That is, the depriving him of those holy orders to which he had been conse- 
crated.— Ed. S. C. M. • 

New Series. — ^Vol. VII. 
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Besides Brandt, tiie martyr of Belgium have found a historian in more 
recent times, in M. Crespin, who has jmblished an interesting volume 
entitled Uistoire des Martyrs, From this wo intend occasionally to 
extract some narrative of interest, illustrative of the faith and patience of 
those who counted not their lives dear unto them, but were willing to 
endure the last trial for Christ. 


WIGHT’S MOSAIC CREATION VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN GEOLOGY.* 

Amono the difficulties with which our coimtry pastors have to contend, 
none of the least is a temptation to mental indolence. This arises from 
several causes. They have much to do in the way of direct pulpit 
preparation, and have often to spend a considerable portion of their time 
m pastoral visitations, and in occasional services in their neighbourhood ; 
so that their time for general study is very limited. Many of them are 
far separated from their brethren in the ministry, and, therefore, want 
the stimulus of coming in contact with kindred fninds ; while some have 
not the means of access to good libraries. Sometimes all these causes 
combine to form an excuse for allowing previous attainments in literature 
or science to remain stationary ; or, as is more likely, to fall back. This 
state of things, however, is most hurtful to a right discharge of the pas- 
toral office, which requires constant healthfulnoss and enlargement of 
mind, and nothing conduces more to this end than literary or scientific 
discipline. 

It will be readily granted that none of us would wish to see our working 
pastors and preachers sinking down to the level of mere linguists, or of 
persons seeking proficiency in any branch of natural or moral science as 
their chief object of pursuit; this would be indeed descending to a lower 
le'oeli but, at the same time, it is desirable if they would keep pace with 
the Rowing intelligence of the agc,i(f they would rightly improve their 
talents, to devote a portion of their time to some useful branch of general 
study more or less directly connected with their immediate work. It matters 
not what it may bo, whether languageg, histojry, or philosophy, so that it 
be rendered subservient to the pastoral work, either immediately, or by 
invigorating the mind, aflbrding matter for illustration, and commanding 
Respect from them that are without. In the present day such studies are 
necessary if ministers would come up to the apostolic injimction, “Let no 
man despise thee.” 

It is gratifying to find that some of our pastors are thus engaged. The 
work on the relation of Geology to Scripture, which stands at the head 
of these remarks, affords a favourable specimen of that which we have 
been venturing to recommend. It indicates the careful reading and study 
of several of the standard works of Geology, and affords a cheering evi- 
dence that the ministry of the gospel does not subdue, but increases, 
purifies, and elevates the love of learning and scientific pursuits. 

* The Mosaic Creation, viewed in the light of Modem Geology. By George 
Wight. Becommendatoty Note, by W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., small 8vo, 
pp. XX. 256. Glasgow: J. Maclehose, 1847. 
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We are, however, far from thinking, though literaftu’O and science may 
be made subservient to religion, that the one can be properly mn into the 
other. They are better viewed as parallel lines, running in the same 
direction, but in a great measure independent of one another. Wc need 
not remind our readers that the testimony of ecclesiastical history goes 
to prove that all attempts to amalgam.ato revelation with the different 
systems of philosophy havo failed to eonvineo gainsayevs, and have tended 
generally to the injury of both i;pligion and philosophy. We smile now 
at those who sought to find^all the beauties of the Greek classics in the 
New Testament, or to draw irom the contents of the Bible the juinciples 
of every science. But are we not in some danger of yielding to the 
scepticism of the age, the broad and firm ground of the evidence from 
miracles, prophecy, and moral adaptation, on which the claims of scrip- 
ture rest, while we labour to make divine truth speak according to the 
language of any of our modern sciences V We are not without our fears 
on this head. Wc are somewhat jealdiis of the independent honour of 
the Bible in these days. We fear that in their anxiety to show its 
harmony with science, its defenders sometimes forget that the Bible 
stands firmly on the basis of its external and intenial evidences, and can 
never be overthrown so 'long as the laws of logic retain their hold over 
men’s judgments. It should also be kept in mind that it never was 
designed to teacli men astronomy, geology, or any other science, but “the 
knowledge of the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent.” 
This doctrine is independent of any and of all the sciences of men. The 
recognised principles of geology may be true or false — its conclusions can 
never really affect the tmth of the Bible. 

It has often surprised us that the enemies of rcivolatirm can so coolly 
pass over the accumulated argument from miracles, prophecy, and moral 
adaptation, by which the scriptures are pro'oed to bo the word of God, 
and fix upon some paltry objection from some yet incomplete science, 
which they use on aU occasions, as a stone with which to pelt the friends 
of revelation. The truth is, such objections arc often mere pretence. 
Those by whom they are urged “hate the light and will not come to the 
light, least their deeds should bo reproved." The friends of the Bible, 
therefore, have need to take care that they be not betrayed by their 
desire to make its statemqpt^ square with the enunciations of science, 
into a dealing deceitfully and unfairly with it. 

From all such unworthy dealing with the word of God, we are happy 
to pronounce the work before us more than usually exempt. Mr. Wight,* 
in assuming his general position, takes the right ground. 

“ The object of the Bible is not to announce theories connected with the several 
sciences to which it incidentally refers ; indeed, its object is not to teacli men science 
at all. It comes on a better errand, it aims at a nobler object. The Bible bears a 
message of mercy. It offers pardon*to the guilty, purity to the polluted, happiness 
to the miserable, and hope to those who arc in despair. It announces a Saviour 
to men ; it tells us that the wa^r to heaven, which had been closed by sin, is now 
open. Its language is, — ‘ God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their tres^ses unto them.* 

** But although iniimishes no philosophical thcor}', it is by ho means silent on 
the works of nature, as we bave already had cause to remark ; and it assures us 
that they are * sought out of all them that have pleasure therein.’ It leaves 
unannounced the principles ||f chemistry^ ; it is silent on t^e laws of astronomy ; it 
does not even supply the lading principles of geology. It simply speaks of the 
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elements, and leaves thi development of their affinities to the advancing intelligence 
of man. It announces the creation of the heavenly bodies, and their dependence 
upon the Almighty, but leaves all other questions to be investigated, and answered, 
as the most intelligent of the race best may. It speaks of the creation of the globe 
on which wo dwell, but when, or in what circumstances it saith not.” 

Mr. Wight is a believer in the geological doctrine that the antiquity 
of the world is immensely greater than that of the events recorded in the 
SGGOnd and following verses of the fir?l chapter of Genesis. Por this 
doctrine ho fiimislies the geological proof, ^ptli great accuracy and per- 
spicuity; and his argument appears to us perfectly conclusive. IIow, 
then, does he harmonise this doctrine with the statement of Moses in the 
first verse of that chapter ? If the events recorded in the subsequent 
verses occurred only some GOOO years ago, how can the world have been 
some millions of years in existence, seeing Moses places the creation of 
the world in immediate juxta-position with the first of these events ? Mr. 
Wight replies by showing, that the mere juxta-position of two statements 
in a narrative, is no evidence whatever that the event affirmed in the one 
occurred in immediate or even near sequence upon the event specified in 
the other ; and by affirming, that the statement of Moses in the first 
verse, is to ho taken as an independent proposition, possessing no imme- 
diato connection with the statements in the following verses. Tn this part 
of his inmiiry wo fully agree with him; in fact, the doctrine he has 
advanced has long appeared to us the only tenable ground which can bo 
assumed. It is one which adds nothing to scriptiu c ; which takes nothing 
from scripture ; wliieli olfors no violence to any thing in scripture ; but 
which 'cft’ectually evinces the harmony between scripture and a demon- 
strated fact of science. 

Mr. Wight lias done good service by Iiis strictures on the doctrine 
recently laid down by I*rofoKSor Powoll of Oxford, in Kitto’s Biblical 
Cyelopsedia, that the whole of the Mosaic narrative in the beginning of 
Genesis, is to bo regarded, not as a liistory, but as a Myth, or poetical 
fable;. Ills vindication of the historical veracity of Moses, against the 
Oxford Professor, (who, by the by, writes himself “ Reverend,^’ and has 
signed the Thirty-nine Articles at every stage of liis official progress, and 
yet publicly avows his belief that Moses was a Mythist,) appears to us 
quite triumphant. In the following ^marks Mr, Wight has plainly the 
better of his antagonist : — 

“ According to our author’s own showing, another interpretation than that which 
would occur to a. plain render, must ])c adopted ; and in adopting that interpreta- 
tion, care must be had ‘ to give a fair consideration ’ to scientific conclusions. The 
matter is thus brought into small compass. The question is this, shall we call the 
naiTativc a mgth, and at once get rid of all difficulties ; or shall wo give a meaning 
to the terms of the narrative which they can bear without violence, thus retaining 
at once the integrit;^ of the history, and the facts of the science? There docs not 
appear to be great difficulty in making our choice. In either case there is a notion 
entertained concerning this narrative which, it is admitted, might not occur to the 
|dain reader ; and in cither case this notion is partly suggested by the consideration 
of scientific conclusions. So far the two theories are equal. If there is no reason 
why I should view this narrative — possessing all the characteristics of a real history 
— as A fnyth, or hible, but this, that the facts of science contradict the inter- 
pretation of it ; and if, os wc believe, and hope to show in the sequel, tnat there is 
an interpretation in accq^rdance with all the terms of^the passage, and with which 
the facts of science harmonize, can I hesitate which interpretation to adopt ?” 
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Hitherto we have followed Mr. Wight with our assent to his positions ; 
but when we pass &om the first to the socoikI verse of the Mosaic account, 
jvncl enter upon what he calls the historic period,’^ wo find matter for 
grave dissent. Following Dr. Pyo Smith, and some other writers, Mr. 
Wight proposes to understand by the term “ carth,’^ in the second verse, 
“ a limited portion of the earth’s surface.” From this opinion we dissent. 
We cannot but regard it as just such a making of scripture bend to science 
as we have been protesting against in the earlier part of this article. 
The reasons assigned for the proposed interpretation seem to us quito 
insufiicicnt to justify it. lif is true that, as Mr. Wight says, the term 
translated “ earth ” is frequently used in scripture to designate a limited 
portion of the earth’s surface ; but, it is also used to designate the whole 
globe. Tills is its propel* moaning, and it is only when the context 
tletcrminos it to the other moaning that that can he admitted. Now here 
the testimony of the context is all the other way. Mr. Wight himself 
admits, that in the first verso the term “ earth ” moans the terrestrial 
globe ; and though it he quite ti’ue that no one will from this circum- 
stance argue, that in every connection it must have this meaning,” there 
is no sound philologcr who wiU not admit, that in this connection we may 
argue that it must have jfchis meaning. It is one of the plainest principles 
of interpretation, that the same word, occurring in the same connection, 
must retain the same meaning, unless some very cogent reason be shown 
from the context for putting upon it a dijBfcrent meaning. This Mr. W. 
has nut done ; and therefore we must pronounce his exegesis philologically 
unsound. Moreover, wo must demur to Mr. Wight’s assertion, that 
this is the only sense that accords with geological apiiearanecs.” Wo 
have never seen the proof of this, and 3lr. Wight does not offer us any. 
We suspccjt it is not capable of proof. Let the geologists beware of 
attempting to prove a negative. Ilicy may, if they please, tell us that 
“ there is no geological evidence that the whole earth ever was, at one 
period, in a state of chaos.” With that we have nothing to do ; for it 
proves only that there arc some things in the history of the earth’s crust 
of which geology lias not yet discovered the traces, and is no more an 
argument against the universality of chaos, than the want of physiological 
evidence that the human body can exist for nearly a thousand years, is 
an argument against the age of Methuselah. Could the geologists, 
indeed, funiisli us with a sotmtl body of evidence against the universality 
of chaos, the question would assuinc a dificront shape ; but as yet wo 
have not found them doing this. Their reasoning on this head appears 
to us a little amusing. “The whole globe,” says Mr. Wight, “has 
undergone such changes as arc fitly described by chaos, but piecemeal, 
if I may be allowed the expression, and at widely separate periods. The 
impress of many is clearly traced in the crust of the earth ; the Bible 
records two — the Mosaic creation (?) and the Noaciau deluge.” p. 125. 
Now we must remind our friend that he here begs the question. That 
the two events recorded by Moses were such partial changes as geology 
can trace, happens to bo just the thing denied by us, at least, as respects 
(for the present) <the former of the two. Mr. Wight’s conclusion in fact 
is “ there have been mtmy partial changes fitly described as chaotic ; 
therefore, the whole surface of tho earth has never at any time been in a 
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state which may be 8<j described.” We do not see at all how this follows. — 
Another argument adduced by Mr. Wight we give in his own words : — 

“ When occurring alone, the idea attached to it [the earth] by those to whom this 
record was first given, and by its readers for many generations, was not that of the 
whole globe, as we understand it, for this simple reason, that they had no notion of the 
earth being a globe. Their idea of the earth was that of a vast plain, cut short on 
all sides by the horizon. In truth, this is the precise idea attached to the term by 
ns, but on very different grounds.** 

Tho reasoning here wo take to he thk: The Hebrews entertained an 
erroneous conception of the earth’s shape ; therefore, when they spoke of 
the earth,” they attached to the term an idea of only a limited portion 
of the earth. * We do not see the conelusiveness of this. Why might 
they not include under tliis term the ivhole square, (as they deemed the 
earth to bo,) just as we include under it (according to our correeter notions) 
the whole globe ? or how, on this hypothesis, could the Hebrews over 
speak of the entire earth at a^l? Tho clement of the earth’s shape 
appears to us altogether irrelevant to the question at issue. That ques- 
tion is, When Moses used the term “ earth,” did ho mean the whole earth, 
or only a part of it V and we cannot see how the fact of Moses’ not 
knowing that the earth is round answers this question either one way or 
another. There is certainly a paralogism here, which the author would 
do well to reconsider. 

In his remarks on the Mosaic narrative, Mr. Wight contends, and wo 
think justly, against tlio notion that the “ days ” mentioned % Moses 
were indefinite periods, or aught else than days of twenty-foui’ hours. •In 
illustration of the works apportioned to each day, he has adduced some 
very instructive remarks. He has also advanced some things from which 
wo must dissent. Thus, under the first day ho dismisses with contempt 
the notion, that light existed before the sun. Tliis, says he, “ is absurd, 
as the latter is tho only source of the former.” Is it ? When one strikes 
fire from a flint, or brings a blaze from a lucifer match, docs the light 
emitted come from the sun V Besides, as all jihilosophers are agreed that 
light is a subtile matter which requires to be set in motion before it can 
become appreciable by our senses, we do not see any absurdity in affirm- 
ing that this matter was disengaged from the chaotic mass, and acted on 
by some luminous body, while as yet the sun was not luminous, or capable 
of acting on it. A ccording to Mr. Wight's "theory, the sun was shining all 
the time that earth was under chaos, Only it could not pierce the dark- 
ness that enveloped the earth ; but when God willed it, the darkness 
yielded to tho sun’s beams, at first partially, and on the fourth day fully. 
But Mr. Wight forgets, that between the doings of the first day and the 
fourth, there had intervened on the second the making of a firmament, 
which he considers to mean, the fitting of the atmosphere for its uses. 
Now one of these uses is, to transmit the rays of light from the sun to 
the earth. K, then, the sun was a luminous body shining as he shines 
now, bow came it to pass that it was not till the fourth day that the 
atmosphere transmitted his rays to the earth, though fully fitted to do so 
on the second day? In another part of his volume Mr. Wight argues, 
that tho sun must have shone on the pre- Adamite earth, because tho 
pre-Adamito animals had organs of vision similar to ours. Now certainly 
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tliis proves that they existed in a medium of light ; but it does not follow 
that that light proceeded from the sun. , What if Earth had in those 
days a luminous belt like Saturn, or a set of satellites like Jupiter ? Mr. 
Wight may say, this is mere conjecture : true ; but so is his own theory. 

Our space forces us to draw these cursory remarks hastily to a close. 
We should have had pleasure in extracting more Largely than we have 
done from Mr. Wight’s pages had our limits permitted ; many portions 
of his volume cxlilhit to great advantage his powers of writing, and all 
attest his piety and abdity. A few expressions liavo presented tliemsclvcs 
to our notice which wo judge to be infelicitous; e.g. p. 45, ^^mtclUgent 
beginning” docs not express the author’s idea ; and still less does “ scam- 
pering,” p. 165, apply to the swift gliding motion of fishes in the water. 
But these arc comparatively slight blemishes. The work as a whole does 
great credit to both the head and heart of the author. It has our cordial 
recommendation ; and will, wc trust, be extensively read, especially by 
the younger members of our churches. 


KX OATIUSDIIA. 

Our intelligence department this month is almost entirely occupied with 
two of the great London gatherings in May — tlie Anti-State Church 
Convention and tlic Annual Meeting of the London Missionary Society. 
We have selected them from the mass of other meetings held last month 
in the metropolis, because of their special im[K)rtanco, and the peculiar 
interest taken in them by our readers. 

The Anti-State Cliurch Convention was a glorious gathering. Upwards 
of six hundred persons, ministers and others, from all parts of the king- 
dom — sent thither to represeiit thousands of their fellow-countrymen, and 
to doliberato on a question felt by thcinsclvoB, and those wlio sent, them, 
to bo of first-rate moment to the welfare of the British empire and the 
church of Christ, assembled, day after day, for three successive days, in 
that venerable edifice, Crosby Ilall. A dissenting House of Commons ! 
where freedom of debate, was sacredly maintained, and every mans 
counsel respectfully listened to. A gathering of earnest, thoughtful, 
chastened, unflinching spirits, that felt they had a great and solemn work 
to do, but were determined, with what wisdom and truthfulness they 
might, to do it. 

Meet place for such a meeting was that old vaulted hall, with its 
stained windows, its splendid oaken rafters, and its traditionary recollec- 
tions. Nearly four hundred years have passed since the foundations of 
that stately edifice, of which it formed a part, were laid; and during the 
lapse of that time varied have been the uses to which it has been put. 
Its founder, Sir John Crosbie, died in 1475, whilst the mansion he nad 
founded was stiM building. On his decease, Crosbie House came into the 

E ossession of Eichard, 'Duke of Gloucester, (afterwards Richard III.) 

^ rom whom the Hall got the name of Eichard the Third’s Chapel; reference 
is made to it repeatedly by Shakespere in his play of Richard the Third, 
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as tbc residoiico of tbat prince before his usurpation, under the name of 
Crosby Place.* In the reignsr of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, it was the 
residence of the ambassadors of France and Denmark. It then passed 
through various hands, until it came into those of Sir John Langham, a 
staunch Presbyterian and loyalist, who got himself into trouble by his 
zeal for the exiled monarch during the Protectorate. Whilst his property, 
the greater part of the mansion was consumed by fire, but, happily, the 
noblo banrj^uotlng hall was rcscuod from the flamos. Aftci' the rcstora* 
tion tills hall was fitted up by the proprietor as a place of worship ; and 
here some of the ablest divines connected with the non-conformists 
exercised their ministry. The names of Thomas Watson, Stephen 
Chamock, Samuel Slater, Benjamin Grosvonor, adorn “ the succession” 
in this place ; soon after the demise of the last named, the hall was closed 
as a place of orthodox worship on October 1, 1769. Until 1788 it was 
held by Mr. Kelly, the IJniversalist ; and after his death it fell into “ base 
uses,” liaving become a packer’s. warehouse. On the expiration of the 
lease, however, the packer was packed off, and the fine old fabric rescued 
for nobler purposes. It has boon carefully restored, and is now used for 
public meetings, for which it is admirably adapted. 

In this old hall — a sort of type of British non-conformity in its varying 
fortunes, now rising and now falling, now familiar with the throne, and 
now hiding itself in comers, yet biding the blast and awaiting its day, — 
tlic Conference hold its sittings, from ten o’clock in the morning till four 
in the afternoon. Every day the hall was filled, and the deepest interest 
manifested by all parties in the proceedings. Throughout the entire 
discussions, the utmost order (with one temporary exception on the third 
day, for which the chainnan was responsible) prevailed ; and it was a 
proud thing to see in that large assembly of men, almost all of them 
accustomed to speak, entertaining decided oi>inions on the subjects under 
discussion, and not iiidifrcrent to the triumph of their peculiar views, with 
what forbearance they attended to every one who had aught to say, and 
with what marvellous unanimity they reached tbc conclusions which the 
Confcj’cncc at length adopted. Nothing but a combination of intelligence, 
honesty, and i)ict.y, such as conferences on matters of public interest 
rarely secure, could have produced so gratifying a result. 

Wo have given a considerable extract from Mr. Miall’s report, to which 
wo earnestly request the attention of cfir rcatlers ; we think it a master- 
piece of its kind. Wo would also earnestly solicit their serious considera- 
tion of the recommendation of the Conference as to the course to be 
pursued by dissenting electors at the next election. No part of tho 
business was more anxiously considered than this ; and though consider- 
able diversity of sentiment existed at first on the subject, only two hands 
wore held up against the resolution. It may therefore bo justly regarded 
as tho deliberate, and all but unanimous counsel of the representatives of 
the Dissenters of England to their constituents. We reserve till next 
month our own observations upon the subject. At present wc content 
ourselves with observing, that a strong conviction seemed to pervade the 
Oonferenco, that tho time had now come when Dissenters, drawing off 
from all the great political parties in the States must act for themselvei^ 


♦ Aet L Scene 2 and Scene 3. 
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and endeavour to convince statostnen that they arc no longer to be trifled 
with. Tho late debate in the House of Cemmons on the education ques- 
tion has shown that they enjoy the support and the sympathy of no one 
of those parties. The introduction of such a measure — a measure which 
there is too clear evidence to show was devised by tho clergy of the 
Establishment, and avowedly urged upon the Ministry as tho likeliest 
means to swamp dissent, — and the determined can-ying of it through the 

House in spite of the almosi unanimoi^ petitioning of the Diasenicrs 

against it, has severed the las# link which bound the Dissenters to tho 
Whig party. Tliat party they must now regard as their determined 
enemy, who both hates and despises them. With the other parties they 
have never had any friendly relations. They are tlieroforc forced to stand 
alone. They cannot do otherwise. If they attempted to do otherwise, 
they would deser'oe to be despised, and would fall an easy prey to their 
determined foes. Whatever, therefore, may be said against the course 
rocomincndcd by the Conference, this qj; least must bo said for it, that it 
is one to wliich the Dissenters are absolutely shut up, unless they me<an to 
sink into tho contemptible position of a body whmh all jiartics may try to 
use, but which none will respect, or favour, or do common justice to. 


The Annual Meeting of the London Missionaiy Society, hold in Exeter 
Hall, on Thursday, tho 18th ult., was a gratifying scene. Never did a 
larger company of the friends of tho Society assemble to celebrate its 
Anniversary; never was a more enthusiastic response given to every 
expression uttered by the sj)cakors in favour of the Society and its 
nianagemont ; and never did the Directors retire from their annual 
recktming with their constituciit.s with more abuiuhint reason for gratitude 
and encouragement. After tho various attacks made on them by Dr. 
Heed, tbc result of that meeting must have been peculiarly gratifying to 
them. Of these attacks we here say nothing; let oblivion descend as 
soon as possible upon the melancholy spectacle exhibited by their author, 
and tho humiliating evidence thereby afforded of how little public* repu- 
tation can be taken as a guarantee of real worth. Lcmg may this noble 
Society prosper — increasing from strength to strength — agoing on from 
victory to victory, until it^|;cat work is finished, and the triumph of tho 
cross secured throughout tnb eartff I 


CHRONICLE. 

AISTI-STATE CIIUUCH CONJTEKENCE. 

The constitution of the British !l\nti-State Churcli Association having provided 
that a Conference shouhl be convened, once in three years at least, of parties 
friendly to org.'inized effort for ])ronioting the separation of tlio ChiircJi from tlic 
State, the first Triennial Conference commenced its sittings at Crosby Hall, Bish- 
opbgate-Street, on Tuesday morning, tbc 4th ult. The hour appointed for taking 
the chair was ten o’clock, but long before that period a large body of Delegates had 
assembled, and additions continued to be mmle throughout the morning, until the 
hall became densely crowded. Tho gallery wxis graced by the presence of a numer- 
ous body of ladiesj who appeared to take deep interest in the proceedings. 
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Fii^T DAY. — Dr. Thomas Price, the Treasurer of the Association, in the chair. 

TJie Business Committee presenj^ed a report, recommending the adoption of the 
folloiying bye-laws : — 

“ 1. That the Conference sit from day to day, between the hours of ten o’clock 
a.m. and four o’clock p.m. 

That all substantive motions not already reported to the Business Com- 
mittee, be laid in writing before the Chairman, and by him referred to that Com- 
mittee, before being proposed for adoption by the Conference, and that amend- 
ments to motions proposed be placed in writing in the Chairman’s hands. 

‘‘3. That no moiubcr of tho Conferonco speak more than once on the same 

<|uestion, unless in explanation, except the mover of an original resolution in 
reply.” 

The Report was read by Edward Miall, Esip The following are its concluding 
paragraphs : — 

“Gentlemen, tho British Anti-State Church Association has outlived the perils 
which surrounded it at its birth. It has put to silence detraction. It has greatly 
increased the number of its friends. To the hopes of its curliest supporters, upon 
which crewhilo it re.stod for continual existence, there is now to be added its own 
character- Such as it is, it is no longer misunderstood. It haa compelled respect, 
even where it has failed to secure attachment. Strong, considered in relation to 
the slupemious undertaking it seeks to accomplish, it is not — for it is yet in its 
childhood — but of that constitutional strength which devclopcs itself in steady 
growth, it has its full share. It is now passing its first climacteric. Its future 
vigour, its power for usefulness, its moral influence, will be greatly affected by your 
<lciiberations. This Conference will be the commencement of a new chapter in its 
liistory — will communicate to it, doubtless, a fresh impulse — will open up to it a 
wider career of exertion and of triumph. 

“And surely, confidently as in days gone by, Dissenters may have entertained 
the belief that in quiet w as their strength, and cogent as may have been the reasons 
by which they justified their inaction, there can remain but few who, attentive to 
w'hat is past and passing, still maintain tlic policy and duty of witnessing unheeded 
tho rapid expansion of Statc-CIiurch ])rinciplc.s. It is coining to be felt, that in 
this, as in other things, not to advance is to retreat, not to labour is to lose. Wo 
cannot, if w'C would, remain iu statu tjuo. Whilst we slcei), the enemy sows tares. 
Taking advantage of our itidilfcrencc, the State-Church is Iciigtlicning its cords and 
strengthening its stakes. Active error can only be met and overcome by active 
truth. God gives no victory to the indolent, on which side soever they may range 
themselves. He is carrying on his own cause by human instrumentality, — nor 
have W'C any warrant of his for the expectation 'that, in this particular matter, the 
zeal, t)io courage, the self-denial, tho energy, the perseverance, and the prayer 
requisite in all otlier great moral enterprises may be safely and appropriately dis- 
pensed with. 

“Gentlemen, the Executive Committee invite your solemn consideration to tho 
fact, that church pretensions are becoming every day more preposterous ; church 
power, every day more formidable, in thc„cm]jirqo’ Cabinet-ministers, senators, 
and even judges, designedly or from the unconscious bias of prejudice, are giving 
a practical, institutional, and legal interpretation to the demands of State ecclcsi- 
asticism. There would seem to be a determination amongst the ruling classes, to 
link all our secular interests, if so it may be, with clerical ascendancy. The spirit 
of the establishment is gradually permeating and assimilating all the means of 
intercourse and impression between mind and mind. It is stealthily creeping into 
our private seminaries. It is obtaining sway in our schools for the labouring poor. 
It claims legal exemption from the comments of a free press. It gives its tone to 
much of our literature. It exercises a pow^ul influence over our organs of 
political opinion. Tliore is nothing too high for it, nothing too low. It overlooks 
the throne itself, and it stands a sentinel of exclusion at the door of our work- 
houses. It has not only revived assumptions which, a century back, were thought 
to be exploded, but it has resuscitated many of those terms of contempt which it 
ww wont, in the days of Laud, to heap upon Nonconformity. 'Kiis intense activity, 
this universal presence, this untiring, unremitting persistency, worthy of a nobler 
cau^ met by no correspondent cflbrt on the part of Dissenters, are strangely 
telling upon the public ^ind. It is vain to conceal from ourselves what the 
smallest observation will siiiflcc to make evident, that, in England, the influence 
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of the State-Church ‘ has increased, is increasing, and must/ if wo would save the 
civil and religious freedom of our country, * be diminishedf T ' 

** But, Gentlemen, tliis is not, by any means, the worst feature of the case. Could 
we but have had representatives from all the Colonial possessions of Great Britain, 
wc should have learned that, actively tis the system of establishments is being 
extended at home, it is pushed on with more oppressive vigour abroad. The multi- 
plication of Colonial bishops, sent out to their newly created secs at the public 
expense, and, in some instances, supported, in part, from the Consolidated Fund, 
evinces the purpose of Government to sow the seeds of that system in every spot 
of Gocl*s earth subject to British control. Scarcely a newspaper reaches us from 
any one of these distant possession#, these cradles of ncw-botll Ompircs, which dOGS 
not present illustrations of the gi'osjiing and domineering character of the Church 
of England as by law established. In one, it is fearfully aiigiiienting burdens long 
complained of as too heavy. In another, in defiance of previous stipulation, it is 
obtruding upon reluctant settlers the support of every form of religious teaching. 
The evil which centuries back entwined itself with our civil institutions, and which 
the lapse of time has made it, is diflicult to separate from them, is thus deliberately, 
and in our presence, transplanted to other climes, to develop itself in huge forms 
and to obstruct vital Christianity in every part of the globe. 

“ To these grave, and, in some aspects, iluilancholy facts, the Executive Com- 
mittee have thought it fitting to point you*. notice, with a view of deepening your 
sense of obligation to bestir yourselves* for tlib emancipation of Divine truth, and 
promptly, heartily, unanimously, to throw your energies into an Association, 
which aims by moral agency to counteract and finally abolish a system hearing so 
abundantly its noxious fritits. The contest wdiich has been begun, cannot, must 
not, be given over. The vows to which 'we are pledged, must, at all liaxards, be 
redeemed. Wc have i)ut our hand to the plough, and, for us, there must be no 
looking back, 'i'hc enterprise before us. Gentlemen, is niupiestionably an arduous 
one, but the encouragements which cheer us on to the prosecution of it, are neither 
few nor small. 

“These arc indications of no common significance, which gave high probability 
to the prevailing opinion, that it is the manifest design of Providence, in this our 
own ago, to bring the question of State establishments of religion to an ultimate 
issue. I'lic very fact that such an opinion should have so widely obtained, is 
ominous. The ‘ coming event casts its shadow before,' It would seem as if, to 
every eye, the vague and undefined outline of this great change loomed through 
the haze. It is assuming the character of a national presentiment. It ii^ as though 
society had been \ isited by the spirit of prophecy, and compelled to take up its 
parable against Statc-ciiurcliisra^in all it.s forms. But this is not all. Public 
.attention never Avas so completely disengaged from other matters of inigicditite 
and dislracting interest. The mountains arc all levelled, the valleys all filled up, 
to prepare a highway for the omvard march of this question. No coyness, no 
unfaithfulness of ours, no mutual understandings, no party compromises, can retard 
the discussion of it. It comes up in forms nc\cr yet dreamed of. AV c arc driven 
across it by the most unsusp«|;ted ca^iscs, and at the most unexpected moments. 
Statesmen, the more eagerly they fly from it, the more certain they a])pcar to be 
of meeting it. By the force of some law, potential as the law of gravitation, it is 
uppermost in the affairs of the three liingdoms, England, Scotland and Ireland, 

“Nor should it be lost sight of tlrnt the principle of civil cst.'iblishments of 
religion, is just now in process of transition from a higher to a loAvcr basis. Poli- 
tical exigencies have constrained ‘the powers that be,* to resign, in profc.s&ion, if not 
in act, the guardianship of divine truth, (considered as such. They are no longer, 
in their own view, God's magistrates enforcing outward respect to God’s revealed 
will. Their authority is not no^r from heaven, neither is it exercised with an 
avowed reference to heaven. The connexion between Church and State is in the 
present day maintained by all political parties, merely as a device for preserving 
public order. The religious sentiment, quite irrespectively of the doctrinal truth to 
which it may attach itself, is deemed to be the best and surest instrument by which 
to hold permaiieift sway over an intelligent people. To get the mastery of this, 
by subsidising religious teachers, no matter of what sect, is the obvious drift of 
modem statesmanship. And this shifting of the foundation upon which the estab- 
lishment system has heretofore been made to rest, is inyncnsely in our favour. ^ It 
tears away the principles from all the nobler and more spiritual associations which 
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gave it an interest in the afTcctions of devout, but mistaken men. It unsettles, on 
one side at least, the coifher stone ©f faith. It takes the whole controversy out of 
the realms of conscience. It degrades into a mere political expediment, what 
myriads have done homage to as a divine law. It renders all the old arguments, 
and all the more sacred ones inapplicable — blights the tenderest sympathies which 
the subject had attracted — and leaves conscientious adherents in a maze of aston- 
ishment paralyzing to their best energies. This, then, is our opportunity. The 
voice of Providence incites us to CCUSC tO iti It iS like tliO >VaYeririg Of U llOiJt—it 
invites a prompt, and courageous charge. Tlie field is our own if we be true to 
our own advantages. The controversy is in that shape, that earnest truth may 
surely and soon decide it. 

“ The Executive Committee refer you not merely to the obvious tendencies of 
the times, but to accomplish facts, and to the state of feeling which those facts 
arc exciting. The Act for permanently endowing Maynooth College, the first 
serious legislative attempt to reconcile the Establishment principle with the claims 
of justice, dcmoristrated how impossible it is for the State to be impartial in provid- 
ing religious instruction for the people, without exalting antagonist ecclesiastical 
systems to the same j)Osition of respect, and breaking down, so far us its proceedings 
arc concerned, all distinction between them. Within the boundaries of the 
Established Cliurch, that Act, carried in spite of earnest and very general oppo- 
sition, first awakened the susi)icioii, that the object of statesmen in giving public 
sujiport to religious teaching is csscittially a political one, and that they arc more 
anxious to convert Christianity into an instrument of civil government, than to 
increase its efficiency as a purifying and regenerating moral power. It placed the 
ailvocutcs of State endowments of religion in a most perplexing dilemma. They 
were compelled either to protest against extending to others the favours which 
they claimed for themselves, and thus laying thcmselvcK bare to tlie charge of 
unfairness, or to sanction, expressly or tacitly, the national maintenance of what 
they deemed erroneous. It was not to be anticipated that they would see, at a 
glance, wherein lay the real weakness of their position. But it cannot be doubted, 
that vast numbers of them were troubled with unpleasant misgivings, and, in their 
sincere anxiety to save the country from what they held to be a sin and a curse, 
that they sometimes turned their eyes to an altcrnativo which, practically, would 
have brought them alongside of the British Anti-State Church Association. 

*‘The niieasiiioss thus awakcnc<l in the minds of the extensive class of persons 
just alluded to, both in the church and out of it, might have been lulled by the lapse 
of time, but for the appearance of the Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Education. State endowments for the teaching of all creeds, however, entered so 
largely into the principle of that measure, that it 'could hardly fail to indicate, even 
to sjidv as might court dccci»tioii, the id tini ate. point to which legislation is drifting. 
Temporary inducemcTits may liavc availed to secure a resolute closing of their 
eyes to danger ; but the inducements having been withdra^vn, the danger will not 
have ])asscd away. INlcn who have assented to a principle, with tliis or that 
reservation only, will discover, when the reservations come to be dealt with singly 
and apart, that their moral inllucnce is gonc*^ That/ .iiich they have let in simply 
because something else was kept out, leaves open the door for the very thing they 
dread. Within a few months hence, the religious education of British youth will 
be aided by the State, without reference to the doctrines taught. A juvenile 
establishment, comprehending all sects, will embody the very form of the State 
Church principle, which, as a floating notion, has long attracted the attention and 
elicited the good wishes of every political party. It would be unreasonable, perhaps 
uncharitable, to believe that, when this feature of the Government scheme stands 
forth in its full practical development, that it will increase the leanings of religions 
sentiment to a Statc-alliancc with Christianity. ** What next ? ’ w'ill be the inquiry 
circulating from mouth to mouth, w'hcn once the dreams of theory, or the calcula- 
tions of w'orldly wisdom, have been disposed of by unmistakeable realities ; and to 
this question of alarm, * born out of due time,’ an answ'er far from soothing will, 
in all likelihood, be early furnished. 

** Eor, Gentlemen, the next form in which the State-Church pHnciplo will come 
before the country for discussion, and that, probably, at no long interval after the 
assembling of a new Parliament, will be a proposition to connect together by a 
pccuuiaiy tic, the British (jovemment, and the lioman Catholic clcr^ of Ireland. 
All lending statesmen have declared themselves in favour of this pohey, and wait 
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but the fitting opportunity to carry it into effect. Thcy#profess to be anxiously 
watching the ripening of public opinion — and»of that public opinion they will 
take the Legislature itself to he tlic surest exponent. Hacked by .a majority of the 
House of Commons, and encouraged by the distaricc intervening between them- 
selves and the day of their account, they will do as they ha\c done before, treat 
popular opposition as a transient clamour, and resolutely refuse to be parties to a 
religious dispute. Tt, matters eoinparatively little whether siic-eeetl or fail. 

The mooting of tlie tpiestlon will subject tlic principle of Church Establishments to 
the severest test, and will put a pressure and a strain upon the sympathies of 
myriads who have embraced it, w^iich they Avill not ho strong enough to bear. 
Amid that \iolent conduit of opinions which tlie introduction of this question will 
inevitably excite, the principle of the British Anti-State Church Association will 
commend itself to lunltitudes who now reject it. 'Hie seeds of truth which we arc 
scattering will qu'cken and germinate. Then, it may be anticipated all our 
labours will tell. The Avitness we bear Avill be clear, consistent, emphatic, — not 
open to the charge of partiality, — not exposed to be taunted with selfishness. 
Common-sense and Christian feeling will be alike competent to understand and 
appreciate our argument. The issue Avho can venture to predict? or who can 
foretell how soon the union of Church and ^tatc, upheld no longer by deep rooted 
religious conviction, shall he reft asunder. * 

“Tt is quite ])ossiblc. Gentlemen, that the state of things to Avhich we are looking 
fonvard, ami the ferment and heat of public controversy, may disclose tendencies 
now latent in the English Establishment, .and bring out sympathies, which will con- 
vert some of its stoutest a^Bocates into suppliants for its abolition. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that the v oluntary principle will be viewed as a far less i)erilou9 
altcrnatiA^c than the indi?jcriminatc support of all religions creeds. Happily, as a 
practical thing it lias lost many of its terrors. The ra])id growth, tlie wonderful 
energy, and tlie unexampled success of the Free Church of Scotland, pi\)ve how 
confidingly eaniest religion may commit itself to the affection and resources of its 
OAvn friends. That cliurch has borne a silent but noldc testimony to the native 
power of God’s truth to maintain and extend itself. And although tlic leaders of 
tliat great ecclesiastical movement slioidd jicrsist to the end in casting contempt 
upon the source of its strength, and with jian-iciilul iin thankfulness should curse the 
principle Avhcnce it draws its vitality, the deeds of tlic Free Church will he more 
potent to convince, than the words of its spokesinoii will be to luevcnt conviction. 
The youtli now rising into manhood, tempted bv nopi*evious utteraneos on the other 
side of the question, and needing not to kcci) up a semblance of consistency, will 
not consent to disavow what astern necessity first made them familiar with. 
Sooner or later they Avill be found in our ranks, calling upon the civil magistrate to 
cease his meddling and corrupting intciwcntion in the affairs of religion.” • 

Second Day. — James W atts, Esq. of Manchester, in the Chair. Among others, 
the folloAving resolutions were passed : — 

“That the scheme of education recently developed in the Minutes of Council, to 
Avbich the legislature has exTShded itif sanction, founded on an assumption of the 
right and duty of the government to provide religious education for the pcojdc, and 
[)roposed to be carried into effect by the co-oj'crution of the executive administration 
with various religious bodies, apx)cars to this conference to be an insidious and 
dangerous extension of tlie interference of the civil power with religious matters, 
and to be an initiatory step towards the payment, by the State, of the religious 
teachers of all sects, and to furnish an additional motive to all who repudiate the 
intrusion of the civil magistrate into the sphere exclusively appropriated to conscience, 
for increased firmness and activity Jn the maintenance of their principles.” — Moved 
by Dr. Cox of London, seconded by Rev. J. B. Campbell of Edinburgli. 

‘*That the repeated declarations of leading statesmen of all political parties, the 
evident policy of the Act for the permanent endowment of Maynooth College, and 
the obvious necessity for endeavouring to reconcile the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
to the continuancc^of a Protestant Church Establishment in that part of the United 
Kingdom, warrant the expectation of an attempt on the part of Her Majesty’s 
ministers, to connect the Rbm&n Catholic clergy, by a pccuniaiy tie, Avith the State; 
and, altliough such an attempt could not be reasonably be condemned on any ground 
not equally applicable to a similar arrangement with anfr other ecclesiastical body, 
this meeting strongly protest against a design Avhich, besides being a wrong to 
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individual consciences, would involve the endowment of antagonist creeds, and tend 
to increase the diflicultles in the Way of religious liberty.” — Moved by the Rev. J. 
ITletcher of Hanley, seconded by Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh. 

“ That this Conference, discerning no such diflercnce of principles or practice 
between the leading political parties of the House of Commons, as to render the 
support of cither of them important to the welfare of the nation — having observed in 
both of them, during the present parliament, a readiness to combine their efforts 
with a view’ to subsidize the teachers of religion, and thereby bring them under 
direct government control — believing that they endanger by such policy, in pro- 
portion to the extent to wlilch they adopt it, the higlieut temporal and spiritual 
interests of the people— and assured, by long experience, that they attach little 
importance to any opposition to tlieir avowed designs which is not followed np by 
correspondent firmness at the poll-booth; solemnly commend to Dissenting 
electors throughout the three kingdoms the duty of employing the franchise 
entrusted to them by Divine Providence, in vindication of those ecclesiastical 
principles which constitute the solo basis of religious freedom and eijiiality, and of 
resolutely standing aloof from all contests at the approaching general election, in 
which an opportunity is not afforded them to record their testimony, by vote, 
against any form of alliance between, the Church and the State,” — Moved by E. 
Miall, Esq., seconded by Charles Gil{>in, Esq., Ijondon, 

Thtki) Day llcv. J. Howard Hinton in the Chair. On this day the Conference 

went, seriatim^ over the constitution of the society. Wo shall lay before our 
readers as soon as possible a copy of the amended constitution. 


THE LONDON IMISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Thh Fifty-third Anniversnry of this great Society was held at Exeter Hall, on Thursday 
morning, the 13th of May. The intense interest felt in the proceedings was mnnifosted from 
the early hour at which the hall began to bo crowded. At ten o’clock, the hour appointed for 
taking the chair, the Secretaries and several of the Directors appeared on the platform, and wore 
loudly cheered. Sir E. N. Iluxton, Bart., having taken the chair, after the usual devotional 
exercises,^ the Chairman addressed the meeting, and then called on the Secretaries to read the 
report for the past year. 

Rkv. a, Tidmax, Secretary of the Society, on rising to read the Report, was received with 
reiterati.d bursts of applau.so. That document was 6f a highly interesting character, forming a 
condensed and perspicuous statement of the proceedings of the Society, both at home and abroad, 
in the past year. It contained, among numerous features of powerful interest, alternately pain- 
ful and encouraging, the following items of information chiefly in reference to the foreign labours 
of the Society, and commencing as usual with the state and prospects of the 

• nJ I 

“ Missions in Polynesia. — In the once free and happy island of Tahiti, French ii^ustice and 
oppression continued to triumph. The great majority of the islanders who had, for four years 
past, found an asylum amidst their native mountains, continued inflexible in tlieif resistance to 
the domination of France, although their last hope of help from Fhigland had, through an official 
message from the British Government, passed away. England had acknowledged the Protec- 
torate, and therefore could not render them assistance. This announcement had been received 
with ^roat patience and fortitude by the patriotic natives ; and though grievously disappointed 
in their expectations of succour from this country, their generous attaenmont to England and 
her missionaries had remained unshaken. Amid the numberless disadvantages of their position, 
the truth and ordinances of Christianity were still loved and honoured by the religious portion 
of the armed lalanders, and the Sabbath was strongly i^verenccd and devoutly observed. But 
among the worldly portion, vice and immorality had made fearful progress ; while disease and 
death, arising from exposure and want, were rapidly thinning the population at large. The 
arms of France, aided by famine and its attendant maladies, threatened, in fact, the extinction 
of the race, and, as the last apparent hope of deliverance, an effort was in progress to obtain for 
any of the native (Christians who wished, the liberty of emigrating to the Society Islanda The 
French bad eagerly endeavoured to plant the Protectorate nag on the latter groupe, but in this 
attempt they had been frustrated, and the Society Islands nave been acknowledged flree and 
Indepanoent. The Queen of Tahiti continued a refugee in Raiatea, nobly resisting the deceitful 
and tempting persuasives employed to win her to return to Tahiti and induce her to acknowledgo 
the Protectorate of France. Her conduct had exhibited a combination of firmness and patience 
— a contempt of French bribes, and a dignified love of Independence, that entitled her to the ten- 
derest sympathy and highest admiration. In tiie Hervey Qroupe, the people had been called to 
sing of mercy and judgment, in the Spring of last year, an awfUl hurrieane arose and swept 
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the islands, especially Rastonga and Mangaiu, os with the beson^ of destrnction. But the 
mercy of God was signally manifested, and, though si^froundcd by universal ruin, not a single 
life was lost. On the arrival of the intclllgenco in England, an appeal was presented to the 
Christian public ; it was met with promptitude and generosity ; in the space of three months, 
contributions exceeding the sum ot JE3000, were received for the relief of the sufferers, and no 
time was lost in sending abundant supplies of clothing, provisions, and building materials to the 
islands. This solemn dispensation had been manifestly blest and sanctified ; and bo who rides 
the whirlwind and directs the storm, had reaped glory from it to his name. The state of the 
Samoan Mission was highly encouraging. God had attended his word with the effectual power 
of the Holy Spirit, and the native churches had bcen.edified and multiplied. The Romish 
missionaries who had obtained an entrance had been successfully encountered with the sword 
of the Spirit ; and, as in Tahiti, the first triumph of ropery in these islands had yet to be won. 

With regard to CniKA, as the social aifd moral condition of this mighty empire was progres- 
sively unfolded, the stronger appeared its claims on the zeal and compassion of the Christian 
church. The people wore deplorably ignorant ; infanticide, without compunction or shame, was 
openly practised to an appalling' extent ; while atheism and Idolatry, with their endless train of 
evil consequences, held tho mass of the people in miserable bondage. But these sinful and 
degraded multitudes were easy of access, and willing to listen to the voice of the Christian 
teacher. No opposition had been offered to his peaceful labours, and our missionaries at Shang- 
hae, Amoy, and IIong-Kong, had already gathered the first-fruits of their toil in the conversion 
of Chinese to the faith of Christ. Four additional labourers had been sent forth to this po])ulous 
land; at Iloiig-Kong, an intelligent and devoted native convert had been ordained to the Christian 
ministry; and there was an early prospect of adding to the number of European missionaries. 
The British and Foreign Bible ^Society, with its wonted munificence, had made a grant of 
.£1000, towards the printing of the Cliincse script urct^ and the work was now advancing to com- 
pletion. 

“ Til laniA, comparing its social and moral aspect fifty years ago, with that which it now 
presents in every part where missionary labours had been continuously prosecuted, the progress 
of improvement had more than repaid the toil bestowed, and the signs of the times were full of 
promise. The desire of education, even from christi.an instructors, had taken strong possession 
of the native mind, and tho Softools, both In Northern and Southern India, were filled with 
Hindoo children of both sc.x^, who vv'crc growing in general intelligence, combined with tho 
knowledge of Christian truth.l The mibsioimry, in preaching the doctrines of tho cross, whether 
in the market-place, by the road side, amid the crowded festival, or in tho quiet sanctii.sry, was 
listened to with increased attention and seriousness, and the subtle Brahmin, or infidel Moham- 
medan, who was formerly hailed as his antagonist, was seldom sutfeml, even by the heathen 
themselves, to interrupt or oppose the messenger of salvation. 

** In Tuavaxgork, the gospel h.ad taken deep and extensive root,- -the tree of life was spreading 
its branches far and wide, and throughout the Peninsula many converts, bold in tiie faith and 
examples to tho hidden disciples, who, it was believed, were now very numerous, had confessed 
Christ ill baptism, and been received to the fellowship of his cliurch. 

“ In SooTii Ai'rtc.v, during tho greater part of the year, tho eastern provinces of Iho colony 
had been the theatre of war, and scenes had daily occurred over which the friends of hurnnnity 
and religion would bitterly mourn. Early in the year, thousands of saviigc and lawless (^aH'res. 
crossing the eastern frontier, invaded Iho colony, destroying the villages, stealing t!io cattle, and 
slaughtering without pity the inhabitants, whom th(>y iound unprepared for defence. The 
results of the war, which originated witl^he Caffres themselves, partly under a sense of real or 
imagined injury received from tho hanos of the colonists, and partly ^irompted by the desire 
of plunder, had involved to the invaders the loss of their national independence ; but the 
autnoilty of Britain, if equitably and mildly administered, urould prove to them a greater bless- 
ing than self-government, with their past lamentable incapacity for improving it. During the 
progress of hostilities, the four missionary stations of the Society in (’.afl’reland were ruined ; 
tho missionaries and their people had to seek refuge in the colony ; much of their property foil 
into tho hands of the enemy, and the houses and chapels were totally destroyed. The Christian 
institutions and villages within ttie colony occupied by tho missionaries suffered in various 
degrees, especially the flourishiiiflMfittiomenL in the Kat River. The male inhabitants of the 
several missionary stations, in cdinmon witirthe inhabitants generally, were required to bear 
arms in defence of the colony, and the courage, loyalty, and subordination they displayed, were 
highly creditable to their Christian profession. The calamities of war had been greatly aggra- 
vated by long. continued drought, and the contributions of tlio stations towards their own 
support, instead of being augmented, according to former hopes, had been unavoidably diminished. 
The progress of the work of God in tho missions north of the colony had been cheering, and the 
extension of the gospel among the numerous tribes, still in the darkness of heathenism, had 
been prosecuted with incessant ardour and growing hope. 

"In Madagascar, that land of cruelty and horror, the power of divine mercy had achieved 
bright and glorious triumphs. In the face of slavery and death, the followers of Christ had stood 
firm and dauntless; by their steadfastness and prayers many had been added to their fellowship; 
and in the conversion of the youthful heir to tho throne, God had glorified the exceeding great- 
ness of his power, and the abounding riches of his grace. 

" In the West Indies, the faith and patience of the missionaries had been sorely tried. A 
combination of events, which they could neither foresee nor control, especially the long-con- 
tinuance of severe drought, and the evil effects, both moral and financial, of an immense immi- 
gration of agriculturamabourers from India and Africa, had seriously affected their personal 
comfort, and their ministerial efiieioncy. In addition to these trying circumstances, the love of 
many in the negro churches had grown cold. Since the curse of slavery was removed, new 
temptations haa arisen, engendering a worldly spirit, combined with the love of money; and, 
flrom these causes, the hopes and expectations of former years, with respect to tho self-support 
of the churches, had not been fully realized, even where there waf no decrease in the resources 
of the negroes. But the picture was not without rdief. The contributions of some of the 
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churohes had been larger ^an formerly, and there were also instances among them of great 
splrltnal prosperity; while ^be hope might be eneouraged, that they would W at no distant 
period, be affiliated with the Parent Sotdety, not in the feebleness and dependence, of childhood, 
but in the rigorous eo-operatlon of mature age. 

** The Statistical Summary of the several Missions was nearly the same as reported in the year 
preceding, via. : Number of stations and out-statlons supported by the Society in different parts 
of the world. 460; churches, 160; 166 European missionaries, and 700 European and native assis- 
tants Number of printing establishments In operation, 15 In the past year, the Dlreotors 

hftd SOnt forth to vanous parts of the world, missionaries; with their families, amounting, 
ezclusivo of children, to Individuals. 

** The total amount of receipts during the past year'bad been i;76.3lD Ts. Id. ; the expendllurc, 
;£75,7a4 6s. lld.«* 

Tldhmeetlng was then addressed by Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh, Mr. Burnet of Camberwell. 
Mr. James of Birmingham, Mr. Boas of Calcutta, Mr. Mlall of Bradford, Mr. Rattenbury 
(Methodist). Mr. Boucher of Paris, Mr. Grandplerre of Paris, Dr. Halley of Manchester, Mr. 
Adkins of Southampton, Sir Culling Eardly-Eardly, and Mr. G. Clayton of London. The 
adjourned meeting was hold In the evening. In Finsbury Chapel ; Dr. Loifolilld In the chair. 
The speakers were, the Chairman, Messrs. Ford of Manchester, Campbell of Edinburgh, Kennedy 
of Stepney. Dr. Maaslo, Messrs. Rattray of Demerara. Allon. I9lavy of Wells, and Dr. Bedford of 
Worcester. f " 


Congregational CiinBcn at Domfbies. — ^Thc Rev, Mr. Cameron, the 
reppccted pastor of this church, having received a to the charge of a church 
in Colchester, announced on Sunday, the 14tti March to the members of the 
church hero, his ultimate decision in favour of accepting of that call. He had 
previously received two memorials, one from the members of the ciiurch, and 
another from the hearers, expressive of the high esteem in which he was regarded 
by thorn, and of their hope that his considerations of duty might bo consistent 
with his remaininfj with them. Mr. Cameron stated, that after prayerful and 
anxious consideration of his duty in regard to the prospect of usefulness in 
the responsible calling of prcacliing the gospel, there were circumstances which 
ho shortly specified, chiefly in connection with the proposed new sphere of labour, 
which led him to tlie decision above mentioned, painful as it was to him in 
the view of a separation from his present connection. The members of the churcli 
present, after brief deliberation, consequent on this announcement, agreed 
unanimously on a resolution to this effect t—that however sad to their feelings 
was the prospect of losing one who had been so much the minister of good to 
them*, and whose services in every capacity Jhey very highly valued; they thought 
it their duty not only to acquiesce, but even to seek heartily to concur in an 
appointment that gave promise of devoting a minister of the gospel to higher 
usefulness in the work of evangelization, in which they as a Christian church, 
ought to bo interested, wherever carried on ; and impressed with the consideration 
that, recognising it as their duty to give ip hear^^ cveir talent and every good 
gift they possessed for the highest service in the Mastcr^s cause, might rely on 
Him who would not be unmindful of their own spiritual necessities. 


Another of the great men of Switzerland is gone. Alexander Vinet, the Pascal 
of the nineteenth century, has been removed to his rest. On the 4th of May this 
pure and lofty Intelligence returned to the presence of the Author of his gifts. 


^ OLaaoow: 
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A FEW WORDS OIT THE ETHICS OF VOTE-HIVING, IN 
THE ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT: 

Respectfully addressed to tlhose readers of this Journal who possess (He 
• . JSleetvof Franchise 

Gp^ELF\l^N, — gcioial election is close at hand In a few weeks, 
you will bo called upon to dcteimine by your votes the individuals who,— 
according to the theory of the constitution, are to represent your viewi^ 
and feelings in Parliament — according to actual fact, are to ^ with the 
honour, the libcitios, and the interests of this great empire^ pretty much 
what scorns good m their own eyps The crisis is important: the results 
may be momentous WiU ^ou, therefore, in the meantime permit one 
who 18 pnviloged to occupy among you the place pf a public teacher of 
religion and morals, to address to you a feW words relativo to the great 
ethical prmciplos by which a virtuous elector will seek to be guided in 
the discharge of that trust whieh, by his possessing the franchise, is com- 
mitted to him ^ 

In the outset I will frankly confess that I hm urged to this by i^some^ 
what painful conviction, that there prevail throughout the coinmtwtv— ^ 
not excepting the professedly reli^ous part of it — notions of a samy low 
and unworthy character tms subject I am fhr from saying that 
such notions are uniyers^ but Vhon I iodk back upon the several 
elections of which I have been a spectator, there come up before me so 
many and such glaring instanceet of the lightness with ^ich many treat 
this matter, of Ihe trifling Snd frivolous pretexts under which men give 
to, or with^ld from any candidates their votes, that I feel (here is a 
loud call for scone one to come forth, and at whaWer risk of offence, to 
hfr up his testimony against the immoraEty which at every dieetbu 
charaeteriaes^ in this respect, to*a greatep or less extent, the conduct of 
the electors. 

AHow me further to assure you, that in offering the following state* 
meats to your attention, I h<m no private or personal end in view. 1 
address vow on a'bubjeot whm stanw quite apart from (he qdmfe of 
par^i pomss^^ epkSce in wlueh 1 have not for many years flril much 
inrima^ to Uagea*, and in wbieh I should vutjf Soon, I fear, prove myself 
anoripe# Tfaigiwect of wpieh I am about to &eat ne^ongsto thege^mi ^ 

N0wjBwas.^yoi4 vlt v 

-t * 
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scienee of politics — scmoo which has no less justly than happily 
been eallod “ The ethi<^ of nations/’ » 

<X>i this Bcienoe ihe doti^ of electors oonstitate an important branch. 
It beloi^ to it to ^determine what these duties are, and how they are to 
be discbar^d. It professes to regulate upon sound principles, the 
exercise of the xiational conscience in this department of its functions; 
or, to speab less, vaguely, it socks to point out the course which each 
el^tor'a own oohscience should prompt bra follow in the discharge of 
his elecbdtal duties. Among other t^gs, it aims at setting before him 
tho ftwoiples on which he is to giyo or withhold Ms YOfcO at an eleCtiOD ; 
a subject which every one will at once acknowledge to be of primary 
. mom^t in such a science. It is to some of its lessons on this head that 
1 at present presume to solicit your candid and serious attention. 

1. The elective franchise is a privilego which every one who possesses 
it ought to seek to exercise under a deep sense of moral responsibility. 
It places those who enjoy it in peculiar relation to the community of 
which th^ are members, and entails upon them a series of corresponding 
duties. It is a civil privilege; but it is not a mere privilege ; it conveys 
power, and power has its duties no loss than its rights ; and with the 
truly reli^ous man, the discharge of duty will ^tilways be a more urgent 
and impressive consideration than the enjoyment of \ Mght. Such a man will 
know nothing of tho ohallongo, “ May I not do what I will with my own.’^ 
The liberty which he chiefly prizes is that of doing what he ought with his 
own. And valuing his elective franchise as a talent entnistcd to him of 
, God, he will exorcise it conscientiously /or those purposes for which Iw 
1m it, as pup who has to give an account of such exercise to the Judge 
of aU at last. , 

I would not hero he understood as asserting, that every citizen who is 
entitled to possess this privilege is actually bound to secure it. I can 
conceive a. man shrinking from the responsibility of such a trust, and 
decUifling, consequently, to bring himself under it ; or I can conceive of one 
disapproving, in nis jud^ent, of the representative fonn of government, 
and consequently abstaining from placing Ijimself in any relations of an 
active kina with such a form. But I cannot conceive that any man may 
I^QSS hims^ of the power of voting for a representative, and yet hold 
n}iiiself\ at liberty to use that power, under a sense of moral 

responsibiUty, and for those ends fof whichMt has been given. A man 
may tiram the responsibilities of the married relation, and conse^ 
qnentl^ remain unmarried ; but no man who has entered into that relation 
is at liberty to neglect or trifle with tho duties it involves. 

.2. Af ihe end for which the elective franchise is held is the good of the 
cammuntt^, every virtuous elector wUl couscieutiously use his power for 
ibis. • Is so plain as not to need proof. No one who knows any 
ihing of j^litical science will question &e position, that tho end of the 
elective Jranohise is the good of ^e community: this is the ondof oU 
, ^vemment, rad, consequently, of all the powers and privileges iiiv<^e,d 
in the working out of ray partioular foiia of government. To 
rae^ore, that the virtuous oleetpr will use his power io asbest to secure 
^ affinn that he is virtuonif ; for if a man have power rad 
use m onptfcsr; end than that for whieb he has it, he is manifesUy 
gsuby hr immorality, 'bnd therefore not virtuous. Let iLbe setUsd, then, 
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in our eonviotions, that it is not for tho {^motion* of our own individual 
private interests; not for advancing the interests of a political par^; 
not for the obliging of a Mend or the pleasing of a patron; not few the 
indulging^of some private partiality or the gratification of some personal 
pique ; but solely for the good of the community^ that this power is to be 
exercised by us. The man who seeks any other end in giving his vote 
acts immorally, cither by knowingly doing that which is wrong, or, from 
carelessness and thoughtlessness^ neglecting to do that which is right. 

3. In order intolligoutly to discharge lus duty^ by seeking sdone this 
end, every elector should supply himself with a set of sound and fixed 
political principles, and deliberately, according to those principles, make 
up Ills mind as to those measures which are for the time being under 
public discussion, or in process of Becoming so. It is in this way alone 
that he can know by what courses on the part of otir legislators the end 
of good government may bo secured. Without this, however conscien- 
tiously an elector may wish to act, his*eourse will be unsatisfactory and 
uncertain. He will be right only by hazard; and the probabilities are, 
tliat ho will be gcnerallv in the wrong, for it will bo easy to talk him over 
to any party; and ^s tlie most unprincipled party will generally employ 
the most crafty and up^^tmpulous canvassers, such an one is most likely 
to fall a prey to th«m: The only security for virtue is intelligence. 
When this is wanting, inou are necessarily sequacious and vacillating. Let 
those, then, who would faithfully disoharge their consciences of the elec- 
toral trust, see to it that they furnish themselves with sound politioal 
principles, and go to the poll with steady convictions as to what are and 
what are not the principles on which the affairs of this great country 
ought to bo managed. 

4. When an elector has arrived at a conviction that a certain line of 
conduct, or set of principles, is indispensable for scouring the welfare of 
the empire, let him determine fo give his support to no candidate by 
whom this line of conduct, ci^ set of principles, is not openly avowed. 
This seems a plain deduction from our previous reasoning. If an elector 
bo morally responsible for the way in which he gives his vote,-— 4f the 
only way in which he may give his vote without sin is by giving it so as 
to promote the good of the community, — if there bo certain principles 
which he believes to be Jidc&tifiod with the welfare of the community, 
it follows, that the only man for whom he can edvo his suffrage without 
stultifying himself, and pouring contempt on all liis pretensions to vote 
virtuously, is the man who avows these principles as those by which bis 
politioal life is to be guided. 

But, it may be asked, Suppose at an election there is no candidate 
holding these principles, what am I to do?^ I answer: In that case stand 
ahof and vote not at all'* Bemember you are not morally obliged to give 
your vote unless you con give*it for the end for which you have it — ^thc 
good of the countily ; and not only so, but unless you can give it for this 
en^ you are morally obliged mt to give it at all. It is your duty to vote 
iwhen you can do so conscientiouriy: when you cannot do so eonscien- 
tioui^, it is Idbs your duty to refrain from voting. 

^^But if we do not vote m shall virtually disfranehise ourselves, and be 
as if we had no vote.” True: but the question jnrhether you will thus 
Vlrtualfy diitMluehise yourselves, or uw your vote for the mere of 
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using it^ wlion you cal^ot do with a good conscienoe, or without inflict- 
ing what you believe to be a real ing^ country. Many 

people see^n sadly fnghtened by this long word ‘‘disfranchised;” but all 
that it means ta the case before, us is, that an elector chooses, the less of ^ 
two evils, and profera not to use hie privilege, to using it for hfs own and 
his country’s injury. The latter course is that surely to which not only 
honesty hyi <x>iiiiaon prudence calls us. , If I am sufiering under Ksomo 
infltunmatory aibuent, and am assured Ijgr my physicians that abstinence 
from my usuid food is essential to my recovery, what a fool I should be 
to persist in taking my usual meals, merely because I have the povjet to 
take them, and lest people should say that by refusing to take them I 
virtually impoverish myself, and become as ono who has no food to eat ! 
And not less a fool is the man who merely, because he has a vote, is 
resolved to use it at all risks to his cmintry ; with tliis in addition, that 
such a man not only destroys himself by his folly, but does iniury to his 
neighbours and his country, and *18 therefore as much rogue as fool. 

Jiut it may be said “ Vfr© can never expect to find any candidate in all 
respects what we could wish him ; and this being the case, is not our 
safest pnnciple that of choosing the best man upon the whole that offers 
himself?” Now, there is a point of difficulty HJSre, which requires to be 
handed calmly and with discrimination. And ii the outset I observe, 
that there is a distinction to be made between essentials^ and non- 
essentials in political no less than in theological creeds. Scaiife political 
questions involve no great principle of government, and whichever way 
they are settled, the interests of the country will not be seriously 
affected thereby. jOu other questions, however, great and momentous 
interests hang. The peace, tlio well-being, tlic very existence of the 
nation may be at stake upon them; and it may bo of the very last 
importance that they should be settled in one way rather than another. 
Between these two classes, therefore, ije should be careful to make and 
to k^op a broad and steady line of discriMwiation. 

I observe, further, that in the case of . two competitors for our votes 
appearing, both of whom are sound on what wo conceive to be essential 
points, though they differ on minor points, the rule to select the better 
man of the two comes justly and advantageously into operation. In 
such a case wc have no alternative ; for ^ it ^ would bo foolish, for the 
sake of some nou-esseutial, to refuse to vote for cither. Both candidates, 
it is supposed, hold ail the principles which wo deem to be essential to 
the safe government of our country ; but one seems to us to hold sounder 
■views on ^ome minor point — some railway bill, for instance, or some piece 
of muiuoip^ arrangement ; or to be a man of mor6 talent ; or to 'p0£^ess 
a better tnoral character than the other. We therefore pronounce this 
mau consequently vote for nim. AH' this 

. is rij^^wrliODourablo. . * « - . . v*"* 

other hand, if both candidates are wrong in "essjanta^ it 
■ j^^g yslittld how much ono may be in other rospeots better ildm.Jihe 
In this ctCse the elector who perceives and beuevos 
■R^ojentstlly wrong, cannot cOn^ientiouily vote M/ ei^er. 
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some trifling thing better than the other, and therefore I will chooso him, 
though I know he will never perform the ^uty for which I appoint him 
which is much as if a merchant were to say, “ I want a clerk to keep my 
books ; hero are two applicants, neither of wliom knows any thfng of 
accounts ; they arc both equally bad, and either of tlmm will b© euro to 
injure, if not to ruin me ; but tbe 6ne writes a better hand tlian the other, 
and is, upon the whole, rather a better-looking fellow, and therefore I 
choose him, though I know right well he will have my hooks in utter 
confusion before the end of a week.*' A wise merchant that ! It is 
unprincipled ; for it is tantamount to aflirming that here is a tinist which 
we arc bound faithfully to discharge, and that, nevertheless, wo commit 
the interests involved in it to the care of one who, though he is not quite 
the worst man on the field, is sure to sacrifice these interests and injure 
the party for whose behoof this trust has been committed to us : which is 
as if the patrons of our University on being called to elect a professor of 
Moral Philosophy, were to say of two candidates who ofiTered themselves. 
Both of these are immoral men — men of unsound principle — men who 
are sure to teach the most pernicious doctrines, and so to poison the morals 
of our students ; but no others have oflered themselves, and as one of 
these men is rather'a^mpre able man than the other, we select him as the 
bettor man, though wV know lie will do the very opposite of what we are 
solemnly bound to sec done.’* Honest patrons these ! It is dangerous ; 
for there will alioays bo a better man, and if this is the principle to be 
acted on, it will never be possible to stand out for any great political 
principle at an election, save in those cases in which such principle has 
already become popular, so that it has become worth the while of a 
candidate to take his stand on it. Wore this principle to be carried out, 
there would be no such thing as using tlic electoral fraiicliiso in order to 
force a disliked or despised principle upon our legislators. All such must 
be kept in abeyance until, by scpio mysterious process, the public mind 
has become so impressed with^liem, that candidates will, of their own 
accord, embrace and avow them, la this all that the- electoral franchise 
is worth to its possessors ? What a privilege to be allowed to give a 
vote in support of a principle only when the tide is so turned in favour of 
that principle that it is sure to be carried whether wc vote for it or not ! 

Gentlemen, be not deceived by fair speeches or Well turned phrases. 
Let it be impressed upoif jtlb, that no great victory was ever gained by 
electors who always made a point of voting for the better man. Demand 
you a man who is good, and true, and useful, and have nothing to say to 
such as merely approodmate to this standard. Rest assured Uiat the 
only way to force a ipath upon our rulers is not only to stand up for it, 
but to stand but for it ; pot, only asserting its importance, but making the 
a.doptibn and avowal of it a sine qua non of any candidate's receiving your 
vote. • 

There is still one case more to be disposed of, and that is the case of . 
a f ban^date who is pai*ti ally sound, or sound upon all hut one or two 
^eat pripciples. What is to be done by the virtuous elector in this case? 
I reply, only, thing he can do ta consider carefully whether the 
prinmples on which the candidate is unsound be of such a nature, or are 
likely to ))e 'm brought into debate in Parliament within the time for 
'^hich expectp to hold his scitt, as •to affect materially ike 
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wd/are of the emntry^ If to iho best of his judgment the elector can 
answer this question honestly* in the negatiioe^ we may say the wa^ is 
then clear for him to give ms vote; but if not, then aU our previous 
reasoning goes to show taat to vote for such a candidate would ho unwise 
and sinfuL 

. At tfai9 point I draw these observations to a close ; respectfully request- 
ing Of those to Mfimi they arc addrogsod, a candid perosal and considera- 
tion of them. ^ 1 believe the positions 1 have laid down, to bo just, and 
the course Ihave reconunended, to be salutary. It is for you, Gentlemen, 
as wise mem to judge how ffir I am correct in this. 1 Icaye it with you, 
also, to apply the general principles I have advanced, so as to meet special 
oases whnm may occur in the next election ; camosdy beseeching you to 
fling from you all considerations but those of dutyy and to discharge your 
electoral functions as bravo, enlightened, and honest men. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, Your most obedient and very 
humble Servant, 

W. Lindsay Alexander. 

Edinburgh, Ui Juwy 1847 . 


PASTORAL RECOLLECTIONS.— No. V,*— New Series. 

** pROViDENOfi is God in action, and God acting for the benefit of the 
xmWDrihy is grace.*' This remark of a popular writer is in accordance 
with tlie doctrines of scripture, and the enlightened sentimonts of all who 
deiive their religion from that revelation which unfolds what God is, what 
God does, and what wo may expect from God. That the Almighty 
Crt'ator governs the world he has made ; that bis> providence is universal 
and partunilar, has a peculiar regard to Jehovah^s confiding people, and 
embraces their loiuporal concerns; that the ultimate and undeviating 
object is to lead believers in the right V ay to the land of undistiubed 
repose ; that thus the God of providence alid grace is one and the same 
God that the opor.itions of both fiow fiom the same purpose, arc directed 
by the same hand, and have the bame end ; our Bible clearly teaches, and, 
taking that hook for om* direitory, we arc hound unhesitatingly and 
habitually to believe. Could wo realize these tranqu^iring truths, and 
bring them to bear on our temporal afi'^iis daily anxieties; could wo 
over recognize a divine agency, whatever hjstrumentality is employed, we 
should be more happy, and grateful, and liberal, and possess an internal 
calm whatever storms rage without, whatever changes we may have to 
pass through in this chequered and uncertain sceo^. This knoweth he 
who behcJds the disti^tful and distracting antimpations which often 
agitate his p>eople*s minds, and, therefore, in gracious concern for their 
present happiness to foster that confidence in his pledged favour, and 
^ mfinite^ resowcos^pd over watch&l care which is indispensable to their 
tranquillity in sim a world as ours^ the Supreme Director has frequently 
^terposed at the very moment when assistance w'as most neoossary, and 
in so^ a remarkable manner as to force home the cqpvictionj '^^ Voiily 
tbeiSI^,i9 R reward for the righteous, verily there is a God Aat judgetfa in 
j they shall not be ai^iamed who uealtfor h}m.*^ Vfjm instances 
of sunli marked and ^memorablo illustrations of a fipeeial providence 
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stepping forward to snpplj and protect at the critical season^ the histoiy 
of the ^uroh abound^ and they merit a p^ace in the recolleotioii, to quell 
desponding apprehension, and encourage soothing reliance on the unchang- 
ing God. As we have heard, so have wo seen in the city of owjplod/^ 
Many a living Christian on a review of the past, may be able to recollect 
special interpositions of providence on his behalf, help afforded when 
despaired Of, aiid from the most unespeeted quarter: and moi^t pasto^e 
have witnessed such in the experience of some of their flock. I remember 
one which poweH^y impressed the minds' of those acquainted with *^6 
circumstances at the time, and was regarded as a striking exemplification 
of the truth, that the God in whom his people^ confide, has the hearts of 
all men in his ha^d> and can dispose his enemies to assist his fiiends in 
their time of n^d. 

Among the small band of serious inquirers after the good old way, 
who, Un&r the influence of sincere desire to be iihitators of the churcbes 
which in Judea were in Christ Jesus, assembled in a country town to 
observe the laws of him they called Master and Lord, none was more 
conspicuous, more decided, more useful/ than W. S. He was a master 
manufacturer in the neighbourhood. His character for integrity stood 
veiy high in the public esteem. Ho was truly one, of whom it might be 
said, his enemies And nothing against him but what concerned the 

law of his God. In»all benevolent societies he took the lead, of Sabbath- 
schools especially in the town and its vicinity, he was the zealous pro- 
moter, and frequently on the evenings of the Lord’s day, he went to the 
coimtry villages to hold prayer meetings, and exhort from house to house. 

Zealous in every good work ” seemed the motto of W. S., and was his 
general character. While he was going on with untiring diligence in his 
Master’s service, esteemed by all the friends of Jesus in the neighbour- 
hood, and respected f<jr his unimpeachable consistency even by those who 
disliked his religion, there happened one of those disastrous convulsions 
in trade, which have produced so much distress in this commercial countiy. 
Failures became fearfully frequrent; the banks, alarmed, refused pecuniary 
asristance, or doled it out sparingly and distrustfully to many never 
doubted before ; the produce of the honest industry of years the fosses of 
a week swept away; and so wide-spreading was the wreck, that I have 
hoard a rich and pious commercial friend remark, that he was accustomed 
to thank God when thq imal time for delivering letters passed by, and 
he had received no intim^on of fresh disasters. Huring that appalling 
crisis, a large commercial company in the city of , became embar- 

rassed. . Jt w^, known iij the town whfere W. Si resided,' that ho had 
extwiV^'de^dings with that firm, hence his solvency becanste suspected, 
and, wife all fee shfinkings of one who prized a good name at fee prospect 
of b^njkriiptiw, out friend had to anticipate its probability. One forenoon 
he visited his intimate acquaintance, and fellow-office-bearer in 

the ^ith hea-^ heart anupi^nced, feat, the branch of the 

banh in fee . fe^n had rbjfi^ed to discount a bfll, and as most of his funds 
WSiE^ 'np by the ' stete of fee' aflairs ef bis corresq^ohdents in — - — , 
h© help for it but that he must become h|solVeiit» He added feat 

not^^'^^tedddm fee might sustain by his 

scoffi would not eoi^der his 
emhartafi^fS of others, but would hint 
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(lishouenty, aud exclaim^ all are hypocrites, and those who make the 
loudest profession are Vhe wors^ He took leave of his friend, observing, 
his only resource was in >his God, who he knew was able to prevent the 
oatasjrophe he feared was inevitable. He had not been gone many min- 
utes when Mr. K., standing at the door of his shop, was accosted by Dr. 
H., a medical gentleman, who had acquired a large fortune abroad, and 
had lately^ returned to reside in bis native place. That man was an 
avowed deist. lie would oven sometimes intimate by sarcastic objections, 
doubts of the existencu of a Ood^ dijsboliof of an hereafter* He ni ftn l- 
Icsied violent hostility to religion, stigmatised all professors of religion as 
designing hypocrites, or imbecile dupes, and delighted to hold up those 
who were decidedly godly, as objects of public scorn and contempt. He 
was also a sclfislt, closc>fistcd, hard-hearted miser, who stendy repelled 
every application for assistance to the poor and needy. When that noto- 
rious scoffer stopped to addrehs Mr. K., in his usual jeering manner, he 
said, you havo an uncommonly long feco to-day, your aspect is peculiarly 
sour and d<deful, has your vaunted religious consolation failed? has your 
God been unpropitious V what is the matter with you?” By an impulse, 
for which ho could not well account at the time, "Mr. It. plainly told this 
enemy, who might have been expected to gloat over tljo information, that 
tho causo of the mental distiess visible in his eouti^'.iuinco was, the bank 
that ff^rcnooii had refused to discomit Mr. H/s bills'^ and his friend must 
thorofuro become bankrupt. “That must not be allowed,” suddenly 
exclaimed Dr, JT., “ with all his fuss about religion, all his wild aud iu- 
directod zeal, 8. is n sincere oiithusiast,^ aud strictly honest man : lie must 
not bo crushed in this maimer.” lie humod away, soon after, called at 
Mr, S.’s houso, aud inquired if he weio at homo. Mrs. S. told him her 
Imsbaud, she supposed, had gone to a neighbouring town to request tho 
assistaiico of thoir roLitions. “When he return**,” ^aid the doctor, “give 
him this letter, aud my best wishes.” But instead of applying to htuiiau 
frioiK^, Mr. 8. had dotoiiniuod first to aj&ply to his heavenly Father for 
h(‘lp in his emergency, and appeal to liiSi all-sufficient, prayor-heariug 
God. He had procured the keys ol tho chapel, and locked himself In to 
be excluded from all intoriuption, and there alone with his God be had 
boon engaged fui about an hour in earacst supplication, wi’estling with 
tlie Lord of Pro\ ideiu'<’, who had all heaits under his control, and innu- 
morable resources at his (‘oimoaiid, to inteipoi^j^fw^ his relief, and prevent 
tho Hedeemer’s cause from suffering through hS^ealainity. Having tried 
the effteacy of believing prayer ho came home, aud his wife gave lain the 
letter from Dr. II, With sui|u'iso and apprehension ho opened the j^acket, 
and there was an order, itoiu the Doctor, on his funds in the bank 
to tho amount that Mr. 8. lequirod, and had boon refused. Along with 
this there was a note, encouraging him to keep up his sjiirits, for the 
writer engaged to bring him securely through all his temporal difficulties, 
riiis timely, w® ttiosfe unexpected aid, was*' amply sufficient to avert the 
Ihroatuued'anc^areadcd catastrophe. Was not tho hand of an oyer-ruliilg 
1 4*ovideuce^ visible in this ? Was not assijstance ffrom suoh a quarter 
Elijah’s being fed by ravens? 'Was not that wcU-autheit-^ 
f very striking demonstration of tho effioady of the prayer 

remarkable connection of prayer and relief I heard related by 
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a faithful and successful labourer in the Lord’s vineyaird. He was the 
pastor of a small flocks widely dispersed pver a tftinlj'^peopled locality.; 
He had essayed to augment, his scfmty income from the chutch, by cip<6liiii]g 
a shop ; but had lost more by giving credit thsm be gained. 'Thei;^ Wits 
no Congregational Union in those days ; — those were times that trie^' 
men’s principles, and faith, and energies I His small salary WEts paM 
quarteny ; and about the last week of a quarter the aged father of htS’ 
wife, who resided with them, died very suddenly. The smiill sum he had , 
then in the house might suppoat the family for a few duys longer, blit it 
was ^together inadequate to defray the necessary expenses of the funeral: 
Uncertain to what quarter he comd successfully apply for a temporary 
loan, and unwilling to let his extreme poverty be known, be walked out, 
greatly depressed, to a moor in the vicinity, and there, behind a turf 
dyke, he knelt down, and by confiding prayer, implored assistance from 
the Lord of all, and expressed reliance on the love and power of his 
Father in heaven. Much relieved by the soothing oxcrcii^ — by the firm 
persuasion that the Lord, who never bade the seed of Jacob seek his face 
in vain, would provide — he rose, and climbed to the top of the dyke, and, 
looking across the moor, he discerned a person approaching the place where 
he stood. When the stranger came near, he inquired “ if lie could tell 
where Mr. Y., the'^lssionary minister, dwelt?” Ho replied, “I am 
Mr. Y.” Then,” SJj.id the stranger, “ I was employed this morning by 

u gentleman in the city of to bring this letter to you, and ordered 

to put it into your own hand.” “ And there,” the relator added, with 
strong, and grateful, and infectious emotion, “ and there 1 found a five- 
pound note, the spontaneous gift of an absent friend, who was wholly 
Ignorant of my clamant wants ; but my God knew, and thus amply pro- 
vided! Yes, the hand of my God was tboro, and when tlie messenger 
departed, where I had just before prayed, I thankfully acknowledged the 
providential, and most seasonable supply !” 

These are memorable illustrations of the glorious scriptural assurance, 
the Lord’s arm is not shortcji/d that it cannot save, nor bis ear heavy 
that it cannot hoar,” Those should revive and strengthen the delightful 
persuasion, that wo live not in a fatherless world, that wo are not the slaves 
and victims of inflexible fatalism, or blind chance I These demonstrate, by 
the testimony of faithful witnesses, the powerful efficacy of believing 
prayer — as efficacious s^ill as in the days of old. Unw indeed our 
prayers influence the diving procedure, how prayer and providence are 
combined and harmonized in the divine plan, wc may be unable now fully 
to explain. Yet from the perplexities which an attempted investigation of 
inscrutable mysteries may gender, wo should flee to the plain and uimiis- 
takcable engagements of the God of revelation in his tried and trust- 
worthy word. The Bible unquestionably intimates that success accom- 
panies believing application to the throne of grace, that there is a receiving 
which fpllows asking, that wd ask not we shall not receive. There ho, 
whq.speaketh to us from heaven, the faithful, the all^powei]fol, who never 
wiE tantaUze, hath explicitly engaged, “Call upon me in the day of 
trouble, and 1 will hear thee, and deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify my 
name.?? , IJhpre ^4Iigho)5>t has deigned to employ this most dondesccnd- 
inglanguage, “ Prove put me in remembrance.’* Thus orll^raged 
by prayer^ Jpt ua ^wrest^ ^n^ he.'^Ot By making ohr daily 
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petitions vary wiA our varying oircumstauces, and diversified apprehen- 
sions, let us express dur cow^enoe in our Father’s boundless love and 
power, and thus honour his universal providence. Be this our habitual 
exorc^'se, and we sball^ave abundant cause to bless God’s unchanging 
faithfulness! Then in the land of unmingled praise, where alone our 
prayers, shall be eomplptely answered, and prayer for deliveranco no longer 
be reouked. there we sball irratefullv acknowlodore how a nraver-hearin£r. 


prayer^^nswering God supported under every load ; there we shall clearly 
perceive^ and cordially own how, when the* particular benefit we prayed for 
was net granted ^ost mercifully withheld, and an amj^e ecpiiva- 

Idnt Ibestoweds and there express the sentiments, hy the language wo 
have Uamed from our grcai example and Saviour, sought the Lord 
and.be beard me, and deliverod out of aU my troubles.” Abijah 


CHRISTIAN mSSIONS. 

OriAPTBIl IV. DANISH MISSION TO GUBENLAND. 

Hans Kgedc — ^The oridn of bis deep interest in the convgmrt. of the Greenlanders — 
His application to the Kin^ — 'Is assailed by misrcprcscK/fation and reproach — His 
wife and family turned agmnst his design — Favourable 'hange in bis wife’s mind 
— Renews bis application to the Missions College and to tlio Government — 
**Hopo deferred” — Publishes a vindication of himself and his proposals — ^Deter- 
mines to go and plead the cause personally — Resigns his bcnehco — Joumoy to 
Bergen — liis proposals favoured by the King — ^I’ho royal project fails — l4ast 
resource — Success — Royal bounty — Remarks. 

f 

Tills exertions of the friends of missions in Denmark were not confined 
to India. Very early in tho eighteenth century an effort was made to 
obtain a footing in the cold and Inhospitablo regions of Greenland. The 
originator of this enterprise was IJans^ Fgedb, a clergyman in priest’s 
orders, who was comfortably settled in aSbencfico in tho northern part of 
Norw,ay, which, at tliat period, formed part of the Danish dominions. In 
a most remarkable manner "Hho Lord stinted up the spirit” of this 
devoted man to desire tho conversion of the poor Greenlanders. For 
some time this desire remained concealed within his own bosom — “ like a 
burning tire shut up in his bones;” but in pipci^ss of time tho fire within 
became too hot to be endured, and being weary with forbearing,” ho 
felt constrained to make known his earnest longings, and to entreat the 
oo-operation of those who were able to assist in the good work. The 
origin of his deep interest in tho subject is thus dcsoribed in Orantz’s 
History of Gteeiuand:”-^ 

After this piotis man had been a little above a year in the sacred 
function, in the year 1708, he recollecte^ his having oneo read, that for- 
merly Christian inhabitants had lived in Greenland, whom the world new 
heard no more of. Merc curiosity, as he supposed, prompted him to 
inquire of a friend at Bergen, who had often been in the whale fisher^,' 
concerning tho present state of Greenland. His answers awakened ui 
him a symmthy for the poor Norwegians, whditrhe supposed to be 

'stilt left %ere, ana who, as he feared, were, through want oi teaohei^ 
back ihto beetl^enisni. His ptnlanthrepy maSe him look upon it 
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to be the duty of every Norwegian to search out his fbnom countiymen, 
and to carry the go^l to 'them. He thought of various method hbw 
this laudable desigh might be aoconiplishod. SuOh musings insonedhty 

f ive birth to a desire in his own bosom to be himself instrumentaUn it. 

ot at the first this appeared neither allowable nor practicable, because 
he was already engaged in an Office, and had a wim and c^dren, and 
some other relations to provide for. Therefore he strove to shake it out 
of his mind; but this made him 190 uneasy, that he knew not what tp do 
with himself; because, on the one hand, an inward impulse urged' him to 
do it, aud on the other hand, not only the trouble and danger of such an 
undertaking^' but a modoat fear and aorupidositjj^ of bla own preaumption^ 

intimidated him froin it.” 

At length, after much reasonmg with himself, and many alternations of 
hope and fear, he determined to seek the aid of some influential persons 
in presenting to the reigning monarch (Frederidc IV. of Denmark,) a 
memorial on the subject. He grounded his proposal on the scriptural 
promises of the conversion of the heathen, the command of Ohrist, the 
example of the primitive church, and the pious wishes of many learned 
men.” Even after this memorial was prepared, he had many misgivings. 
His own obscurity turned to him a fonnidablo obstacle in the way of its 
being attended to; the scarcity of money, occasioned by the war 
with Sweden, almost forbade the hope of any effective effort being made, 
even though his proposal should receive a favourable consideration. 
Still he was urged onwards by his intense desire for the accomplishment 
of the object, and in 1710 , two years after his attention had been first 
drawn to the subject, his memorial was despatched, accompanied by a 
petition to Bandm:^ bishop of Bergen, and another to bishop Krog of 
Droiitheim, entreating them to use their influence at court, in furtherance 
of the proposed design. After some delay, the bishops replied, commend- 
ing his good intentions, and promising to do their utmost in the matter^ 
})ut at the same time roprosc^ing to him the great difficulties which 
attended the proposed enterprkfe. 

The only immedialo effect of this correspondence was, fo give publicity 
to what had hitherto been confined within his own breast, and thus to 
excite the vehement clamours and remonstrances of his friends. The 
good man soon foimd that ho had stirred up a nest of hornets about his 
ears. He was assailed vit^.>ropr^entations of the dangers of the voyage 
and the fearful rigour of the climate. His schemes were denounced as 
the dreams of a <Ustempered mind. Even his character was maligned, 
lie was accused of being actuated*^ by worldly motives. It was not only 
insinuated, but openly alleged, that, under the pretext of seeking the 
advancement of the cause of God, his design was to aggrandize Ids own 
name, and to gain for himself immortal renown as the originator of a now 
era. in a nation’s history. W^rso than all, these false friends poisoned 
the mhids of hist wife and family, and inslaj^ted them to oppose the 
‘^preposterous enterprise” as they termed it. Thia was felt by the 
godly Hans . to be the dimax of his trial. He eould disregard the 
rejpresentations of difilcultjr and danger. * He could snule when, no heard 
hK§ schemes denoH&Sed the hallnoinarimm of an entbusiasti^irionary. 
Me could pit/ attd'for^ye the ealuhiniators pf l^s character. Bht he had 
a tender, loving hearty and the and eij^tfeariea.of “ the wife ot hia 
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youth” were not iso casilj He began to hesitate and falter in 

his piirpose^j and for a^tiine it isoemed as if this last device of the adversary 
were destined to be -suceossful. He endeavoured to banish the subject 
frbmthis mind, and to (juiot himself with, the consideration that ho had 
(lone aB Tie could, and must now, in silent sadness, commit to the dust 
the remains of his fondly cherished hopes. 

God’s ptit^osGS, h6wever,^are not thus to be frustrated, A divinely 
ipspiro^ dOlpe.may be checked and baffled for a season, but ii will live 
on, ind almost unfelt, in the muH of all the discourifgement and 

oppdiiitipn %ith Which it is overlaid. Yea, it will feed on ^^t very 
0pp<kiiii6n, iihtil it acquhres sufficient strength to work its way to a full 
dev^opfiaent and a glorious fulfilment. In the depths of his spirit, Hans 
Kgodo heard the voice of his Saviour ; — a still small voice, but living and 
pOWoriuL It spoke homo to his soul, if for him jxloiio, of all mcii’s 
^ons, the wesris haJ been uttered : — Ho that loveth father or mother, 
wife or children, more than me, not worthy of me.” This roused him 
from the lethargy in which he seemed to be sinking. The inward con- 
flict was renewed. The intense agitation of his mind forbade all rest. 
Bay and night he ^‘groaned in his spirit,” and called upon God to “make 
darkness light before him and crooked things strai^h^.” His prayer was 
heard, pis wife was visited with affliction. suggested to her 

that possibly God might thus bo chastising her for having so hastily 
concluded against an enterprise which seemed to be for his glory. She 
was induced to reconsider the whole matter, and to spread it out before 
God in prayer. The result was, a linn conviction, never aftei'wards 
phakcii, that the work was of God, and that she must follow her husband 
fit' all hazards and amidst all difficulties. With what a joyous heart did 
Mr. Egcdc receive this announcement ! It seemed as if now every obstacle 
had been overcome, and he immediately drew up a memorial to the Missions 
Oollcgo, and solicited Bishops llandulf and Krog to support it to the 
utmost of their power. I 

Alas! ITans Kgodc! truly thou hadst\mod of patience. The worthy 
bishops replied, that ho must wait for inore pacific and favourable times. 
Perhaps they were right. At all events, Il.ms Kgode had something 
yet to loan^, and God would take time to train him well for liis work. 
From year to year he experienced the sicknes,s of “ hope deferred,” and 
endured all manner of obloquy and rcproaohn' Hu order to free himself, 
if possible, from the latter, he published in 1715 a vindication of himself, 
under the title of, “ A Scriptural and Kational Solution and Kxidanation 
mth respect to the Objections and Impediments raised against the Design 
of Converting the heathenish Greenlanders.” This pi-oduced little efFect ; — 
God reserved for himself the vindication of his servant. 

At length, wearied out with delay, Mr. Kgedo determined to trust no 
longer to ?be advocacy of others, but to gq hims(jlf, and personally plead 
the cause he Md so warmly ospouseil. In 1718 he rcsigiw^ his benefice; 
but when he came to the point of taking leave of a beloved flock, and ^ 
inawy deai* fHchds, his heart sank within him. Now it wasHhat his' w5fe 
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trial. Strong in faitfi, they went out from theirtjpeople, ahfl pumM 
tiicir way, with four young children, to Bergen. There, men r«3^rdea 
liirn much in the same light as they would have* done a lunatic escaped 
from confinement. He was the scorn of fools, and even wise men Shook 
their heads when ho propounded his scheme of establishing a trade fo 
Greenland, and looked on him as a well-meaning but deluded enthusiast. 

Just at this period, Charles XII. perished in battle, and hopes of a 
speedy peace sprung up. Mr. J3gede took advantage of this favourable 
juncture to repair to the seat of government, and to present his proposals 
to the College of Missions. He had also an interview with the king, 
who attended to his representations, and gave him an assurance that he 
would consider of some means for accomplishing so desirable an object. 
Cheered and encouraged, he retumod to Bergen. His majesty wag not 
unmindfal of his promigo, but oven his infliiGnco happGiiGd to be insuffi^ 

cient. The voyage was represented by commercial men as so dangerous, 
and the country so disagreeable, that no one was willing to take part in 
the scheme of colonization proposed by the king. In flicso and similar 
negotiations another year passed away, and, as a last resource, Mr. Egedc 
determined to make a vigorous effort to raise by private suliscription a 
sufficient sum of ^ to purchase a ship to convey himself and a few 
other settlers to Gret^aland. In course of time he succeeded in raising 
about «£2000. The ship was bought, and received the name of “ Tlie 
Hope.” Two others also wore freighted; one for the whale fishery, the 
other to bring back intelligonce concerning the settlers. When matters 
had been thus aiTangod, in the spring of 172.1, a message was received 
from the College of Slissions, that the king hud expressed his approval 
of the midertsSiiig, and appointed Mr. Egedc as minister of the colony, 
and missionaiy to tlio heathen, with a yearly salary of XGO, and an 
allowance of X40 towards his equipment. 

Thus, after thirteen years’ savere discipline, to strengthen his faith in 
God, and fit him for euduring/iardness in the arduous work to which he 
was tjalled, this devoted servant of Jesus Christ at last obtained the 
desire of his heart, in being permitted to leave all, in order to oiltor on 
the perilous office of a missionary to the heathen, amongst a barbarous 
people, on the bleak inhospitable shores of a land far removed from all 
the comforts and amenities of civilized life. What an illustrious example 
of “the patience audfaittfof tht? saints!” What disinterested benevo- 
lence! What magnanimous self-devotion! What zeal for the glory of 
God in the salvation of souls ! Is there aught analogous to this in tho 
history of tho great men of this world? True, we have instances among 
such of great sacrifices made on behalf of others. But in all such cases, 
the self-consciQ,usncss of . the actor is transparent. Tho love of fame is 
even avowed as the grand actuating principle which incited to deeds of 
present self-dj^al and self-sacrifice. The vain-glorious boast of Horace 
correctly cxpi^ses the sentiment which thoroughly pervaded them all ; — 
monumentum, perennius aero.” Their very self-denial was 
dictated by self-seeking in a more refined form. Even in sacrificing life 
itself, they sacr^ed to their o;wn net, and burned incense to their own 
drf^.” , In vain do we 'search, among them for gire, self-forgotting^ 
disinterested love. It was different wiih^ Hans Egede. In him Vfc 
c^not perceive the slightest trace of self-seeking. His thirteen yeairs^' 
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struggle for the i^ttaiamont of. the cbericdied object of his heart’s desire^ 
presents more of the true herofo than is to be found in thelifes of all the 
world’s heroes combined* 


' SHALL CHRISTIANS DANCE? 

P^HB fblloiHng paper ia from the pen of an able and devoted minister in the 
United Dr. Yale. We trust its statements — so pointed, so solemn and so just, 
Will pondered by our readers, especially by such of them as may have been 

into the practice which the writer so ably exposes. It is with deep shame 
and aorrow that wc have felt ourselves compelled into the conviction that among 
ihe.'inambers of our churches dancing parties are by no means uncommon. We 
WiSre loth to believe it ; but since Mr. Thomson in his speech at the last meeting of 
the Union announced the fact, we have been making certain inquiries which have 
diapelled our incredulity and forced us to receive it as but too true. What a 
disgrace to our denomination is it that such a thing can be said of us ! Here are we 
separating ourselves from other churdies that wc may enjoy greater purity of com- 
IffUniOA and make more evident tbo Aistlnctlon between ibe chnrcU and tlio world^ 

and yfit in th® midst of us aro found persons who openly trample this distinction 
under foot by indulging in a practice which belongs to the very lowest stage of 
worldliness, if it is not to be classed among practices which are clearly vicious ! 
Away with such inconsistency t It is the abomination tlmMUakcth desolate. 

Dancing as an occupation for an intellectual being in our judgment utterly 
contemptible. Only think of a full-grown man professing to have a head containing 
brains upon his shoulders, capering till past midnight like a salacious monkey — 
flinging his limbs about like one of those jumping jacks which children throw into 
paroxysms of agility by the pulling of a string — reposing his honour in his heels, 
and deriving his chief claims to distinction from the musdos of his calves and the 
joints of his groat toes ! 

Promiscuous dancing, to onr thinking, inclines to the immoral. Its chief charm 
wc fear lies in its covert licentiousness. When men dance wath men, or women with 
women, we shall believe othenvise ; but not till then. Byron who, poor fellow 1 
had employed his eagle wing not in soaring into the empyrean, but in exploring the 
depths of human passion and vice, has left us in his poem on the Waltz, his burning 
testimony on this liead. We cannot quote Chis lines, hut if any parents have 
unthinkingly allowed their children toindnige njid;his seductive pastime, we beseech 
them to read the poem, that they may know in what light waltzing was viewed by 
a gay &nd licentious rou4. 

As respects the religious aspect of dancing, Dr. Yale shall speak for us in the 
following pithy paragraphs. — Ed. S. C. M.] 

ShaXl Christians dance ? Why not Christians^if anybody ? Wo would 
not advice a sinner to dance. A sinner is a3. enemy to God — and shall 
ho dance ? A sinner must repent or perish — and shall ho dance ? A 
sinner is on the way to hell, and may be there in an hour — shall he dance ? 
There is something supremely shocking in the idoa of a dancing sinner. 
- What fearful declarations are those of Job ! “ They send forth their little 
ones like . 4 k flock> and their children dance. They spend their days in 
Tirealth^ in a moment go down to the grave.’* Job xxi. 11, IB. 

But ^Shristian is a redeemed sinner. He is bought .,^th a price.” 
. ** fie y^l^ed, he is sanctified, he is justified in the nalSTe of the Lord 
by tho Spirit of our God,” “Ho is a new creature; old thin^ 
jt^imsed aifm behold all things are become new.” The Christian is 
of Ch^t, and is to show to the world that^e has been 'With 
hae .leamed of him,; “who was meek and lowly in heart, and 
good.*\ The Christian is “crucified to the world, and 
that “he rolls round bia dying eyes upon a 
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dying world.” The Christian is, in a little whiio, to be in heavenv 
beholding and enjoying, and forever to enjdy the glory of God. Let him 
sing for joy, and dance too before the Lord, as David did, if such eii 
exercise be suited to his present condition, and adapted to promotS the 
glory of God and the salvation of men. For this is the apostolic exhorta? 
tion : ‘‘ Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.” 

Shall Christians dance ? Tlyon they must have a time to dance. At 
what point of time between one communion season and another, shall it 
bo ? just before, or just after they sit down at tho table of the Lord? Is 
it the kind of preparation which fits them for that scene which Calvary 
beheld? Will tho dance help them to ‘^examine themselves?” Will it 
enable them to deny themselves as they should after they have been anew 
to see Christ crucified ? Or, will they fix the time at a point equally 
distant from the celebration past, and the celebration to come ; so that 
they msiy forget, or almost forget the command, “This do in remembrance 
of me‘?' ' Can thoy, at tho danee, think intonsoly upon the seonos in tho 

garden ; in the palace of the High Priest ; in the hall of Pilate ; on the 
way to Calvary ; at the nailing of the victim ; and at tho innocent 
Sufferer’s cry of agofi^% /i My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me T 
This cry, under Almighty wrath, crushing him to death for our sins, makes 
tho ears of Christians tingle. How can they forget it, so as to find a time 
to dance between one communion season and another ? 

Shall Christians dance i Then they must liavo leisure to dance. 
“ Wot ye not,” said Jesus, “ that I must be about my Father's business ?’* 
He began early and continued to the end to be about his Father’s business; 
so that in the end he could say to his Father, “I have glorified thoo upon 
the earth ; I have finished tho work which thou gavest mo to do.” Then 
he was ready to depart, and with his last breath cried, “Tt is finished.” 
Duty and suffering were completed. Arc Christians, the followers of such 
a Saviour, at leisure, so that tljrir work is done long before their sun is set? 
Do thoy understand God’s word so well, that they need study it no more? 
Arc all their duties to God in the closet, in the family, and in his bouse, 
diligently and faithfidly performed? Do they perform all that is needful 
for the young, for the aged, for tho church, for the world, and then find 
leisure to unite with gay, companions in moving to tho sound of the viol, 
amid the mazes of pleasur&ble dissipation ? Is the soul duly cared for ? 
And from the dance can they return homo to commune with God? to pray 
for all saints and the ministers of Christ, with all prayer, and without 
ceasing? Can they “ visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and keep themselves unspotted from the world ? ” 

Shall Christians danee 1 Then they must be imitated by others. 
Allowing that Christians have time, leisure, and money for the dance, and 
that it may be proper for thoiil to dance, still a question remains — ^Is it 
expedient ? If it be lawfrd in the sight of God, does it tend to edification? 
Is It attended with no danger to others ? Will the gay and the thought* 
less be likely to derive benefit from such examples of Christians ? Did 
the apostle Paulv;:#y, “If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the worid standeth, lest I make my brother to offend?” 
Should not we also look to the welfare of others ? If it be not poiilons to 
ourselves, yet if it be to others, charity required us to abstain. If 
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shoulil not advise sinners to danee, we cortainl}^ would not set the example. 
If but one member of a churSh be found in the ball room, who will not 
know it ? Will not every eye bo fixed on that individual ? Will not 
somo^bo ready to say in heart, “ Did not 1 see thee at the Lord^s table V' 
Will it not bo reported the next day V And will not the echo fly among 
tlio circles of the lovers of pleasure V Will not the thoughtless urge this 
example, as a plea for the indulgence which conscience forbids? And 
will not many bo emboldened, not only ntj;ir by, but far off to do what no 
sinner should venture to do, as it must be at tlio peril of his soul ? And 
will not those gaycompanioiis of yours despise you for your vain indulgence ? 

Dear Glmstian friend, how can you have any delight iii this amusement, 
or in any other pastime in which they delight who are strangers to holy 
and refined enjoynnents V When all the sweets of paradise are before ns, 
need we covet tlie forl)id<lon tree? Gan you recommend Christ and him 
crucified to your jovial companions ? Can you converse seriously on the 
salvation of the S(»ul, wliile on the way with them either to or from the 
merry meeting V Allowing tliat it is no worse than any otlier vain 
amusements, is this the criterion of your duty? Dear friend, how came 
you in ho in tliis vacillating state of mind? Y^ou did not fool as you do 
now, when you first hoped hi Christ, when you joi»^x^y ourself to the Lord 
and his pe(»plo. Did you not then find your lia])])in(‘ss in God, cliooso his 
people for your people, his law for your nilo, his heavi'u for your home ? 
Are you become, or are you about to become one of thc»so who draw back 
to perdition ? 

jMAllTrjlS TO THE FAITH IN DELGIFTM. 

No. IL — Andkr Miciikl, the JJtiNu Max of I'ouhnai. 

Whilst Andre Michel was earnestly ^^pdeavouring to discover soim* 
means by which his bodily sight might bo restorc-d, real sight in the 
light of truth, was, by tlio singular goodness of tlio Lord, granted to 
him. Having obtained leave from the feu])crintendent.s of the Dlind 
Asylum at Tournai, he, in the month of So 2 )tcmbcr, 1560, sot out for 
Franco, in order to try if the advice of the nmdical men in some of the 
lirincipal towns there, might be produttivo Ijciicfit to bira. On his 
aiTpival in Paris, ho was directed to go to St. Gennain-en-Laye, for the 
jmrjiose of consulting some of the king’s physicians. During his stay 
there, Andr6 resided in the house of one of these doctors, where he had 
the privilege of hearing divine worship regularly perfonned. His 
curiosity being excited, and his attention fixed, by this (to him) novel 
manner of proceeding, he begged some of the members of the family to 
direct him to the place, where he might hefir the sermons of w'hich they 
often spoke. After having been several times present at the services in 
the chapel, he became ardently desirous of further instruction ; and, on 
his return to Tournai, which took place shortly afterwards, he frequently 
l^liered around him many of his former friends andt-^cquaintaiices, to 
he related all that he had lieard during his stay in France. 

The publicity which lie gave to these truths so offended and alarmed 
ho ma^Btrates of the itiwn, that they caused him to be apprehended and 
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iijij>nsoije(l. The commissioners, ordained by the privy council of the 
court, wore then in Touriiai. Jiefore them lie was accordingly taken, 
but to all tlieir interrogations he replied with so nmeh prudence, that 
they were induced to release liim, on condition that h<* should abjnr* all 
his errors before the officials of Tournai. The tenor of his sentence is 
<<ub joined in proper terms. — 

“'riie following arc the confessions Jind denials of Andre Michel, a 
poor blinrl man of this towm, suspected »)f having held various crroiioims 
ahd deceitful doctrines: — furtlici* of having been at St. Gcnuaiii-en-Layo, 
and of Jiaviiig then* attended the preaching of a ne.phcw' of Jolin Galvin, 
an lieresiairli, whom he did not know, fie is further suspected of being 
in doubt upon several doctrines of the Gatbolic and general clinrch. The 
king, in consideration of the penitciK'e which he has manifostc<l, simply 
•'onnnand.s him to cry for mercy to GikI, to beg .pardon from bis royal 
niaje.‘'ty, and from just ice for the aforesaid misdemeanours. Also, to 
leiiounce all his t‘rrtn\s and heresies? before the official of "J ournai, to 
iihjiirc iiiid dele, St Llieiii, i\liiUlie i.i cuiuleiniied (o be eoiilined within 

npi town and }»recincts of 'L'ouriiai, during the spa(*e of a y(‘ar, and to be 
('ontinually einployod in iiard labour. Given under our hand thus, in the 
liall of the king, presence of the commissioners of his majosty. 
January 20th, I nOl * 

Notwithstanding tlnjuvtrnctalious which Mi(*hcl appears to have jnad(^ 
bct(tr(! these commissioners, fresh causes of otlema) were soon discovered 
against him. Gerfaiii doctrines which ho still held, (though unable to 
prov(^ their truth b}’ an\' ]>assago of scripture,) were specitiod by the 
jmiges as being erroiK'oiis, and be was tberefore roipiired to renounce 
them. Uis steady resistance to this demand, and lu\^t noble firmness in 
refii.-ing to name any of tln^se who adhered to Ids opinions, led to his 
im arci'nilion in the lilshop's ]»rison. Meanwhile, an action was entered 
iipoii figainst him, l)y the magistrates of Tournai, ami, in order to discover 
his a.SMj<*latcs, he was, at tlie rc((n*‘st of tin; Seigneur Doigmi, the bishop’s 
vicar ill the town, put to the ti*liture by tbe officials and otliers of the 
]>aity of the priests. The \icar himself was present during the whole of 
I Ills eruol transact ion, Imt, in place of lessening tlie torture of the poor 
};ri>o?ier, ho several times touched the chords to ascertain if they were 
.■’nfficionlly tiglitened. As a witne.'^s to the roalily of this incident, w^e 
have the testimony of tlic*eMueutioi^'r liimself, who jirofessed bis nn(|ua.li- 
Hod astonishment at an action, which, indeed, had till then, been unknown 
amongst the most rigorous judges in Christendom. The fortitude of 
Andre, was not, however, wliakou by this cruel treatment; therefore, in 
eonseijucnce of bis firm refusal to name the adherents to his doctrine, ho 
^vas, i)y the order of the judge, put into the lowest dungeon of the 
common jirisoii, and allowed oidy a very meagi'O supply of bread and 
water. landing themselves un^ible to overcome bis constancy, it was 
considered advisable by the magistrates to abridge bis torture, and to 
d('clare him at once a Iiereiic and a schismatic, and as such, liable to 
condign puiiisbinont. From this mode of proceeding, they were, however, 
di^suadcil b}' Duigign., who represented the evils which might occiu* to 
^10111 from such a step, for, the commissioners not having judged thus 
when Michel was bcfor<3 them, the people would, most proliably, tlirow 
the whole odium of his death upon the priests. .J^iis advice w'as not 
&5 kiurs. — V on. Vll. q 
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cvontuiilly folfowcd, for the action was concluded by Miclud being declared 
a heretic and schismatic, and being delivered over to the semihir arm, to 
be dealt with as the law commanded. Some disjmte ensued l)ctwcGn the 
magistrates of the town and the king’s nlfieers as to the manner in wliich 
the prisoner should be treated, upon which the lord of the manor o( 
Mausart, tlum provost of that town, oilcred to take the prisoTier into his 
charge, l^ho first place selected for his ('(lufmciiicnt was the prisuu in 
the hall of Mausart, whence he \vas afterwards removed to one of the 
towers in tl)c wall of tlic city, common!y*callcd tlic tower of hh*anco, and, 
after a short time, vecouve^yod to his former ])lace of imprisonment. !I1 jc 
privy council of llriissels having taken C(»guizaiu*e of the differences 
between tbo magistrates, ordained that they (that is to say, the justice 
the town, and tin; judge aj)])oinlcd by the king,) should act in conjunc- 
tion at tli(‘ trial et'31i(hei. During the cour.se ef the pn)cccding.s against 
biiii, the many fVe.‘^li rcasnns and passages of scripture, wliich Andre from 
day t<i day hrouglit forward to ^ipporl Ins opinions, impressed the judge.s 
with the ludief, tliat whilst iu the prison he h:id heou stjci-etly \i.sit,cd by 
his fih'iuls and exhorted to persevere iu Ids e<mvse. lie w^as accordingly 
a second time ]int to the torture, hut nothing erinduating cuy uiio, 
oliciteil from lilni. Mucli as tlie provost of j\l;m^sart w'as amazed at the 
d(»ctrines which Andre professed, and at the instancy with wliieli he 
siniporti.'d his opinions, ho flatlored himself that,'a.s he liad known the 
blind man from bi.s youth, he Avoidd be aide, by bis vSU[>erior learning, to 
eompior all Ids objections. To forward bis jmrposes, be ilovotoil a gnsit 
part. <d' every day to ('unversing wntb Andre, jaundsing him full and free 
flcliverance from coidineuicnt and punishment, did ho retraet, slnnild it 
bo over .^o little. »8eeing tliat these indiicemonts were of no avail, he 
changed Ids lone, ein|)loying memu'cs and tlireats to induce him to yield; 
but, with 110 better otieet. 3licliel stood firm, glorying in tribulation, and 
thanking God for the Inmour lliat lie bad bestowed upon liirii iu “ eounliiig 
him worthy to suffer .shame for bis name:” bis constant prayer being, that, 
in the day of trial, he might be enabled ib .stand firm. 

All incident uccuired, when Andre was confined in the tower of hVaiiee, 
which ought not to be omitted in thi.s account. — A certain person, ani- 
mated by a Christian zeal, found moan.'^, by the assistanee of some of his 
friends, to visit iMichcl in prison, for the double jnirpo.se of sati.sfying him- 
self as to bis faithfnbiess to his [^^of<>^siou,'•uh^l of exhorting him to per- 
severe. ^Vhcii this individual had gained admission to Amhe, he inquired 
if his resolution wms to live and die in the faith of the gosjiel, for which 
ho was mnv .suffering imprisonment. IMiehel immediately re.sponded in 
the allimiativc; upon wdiieli the person exhorted him very affectionately, 
placing before him in strong terms the great honour which God put upon 
him, ill choosing In’m for IJi.s witness before the oncuiies of the gospel of 
Ills Son, and representing to him that it was an especial honour to be 
imprisoned and fo suffer for His name. lie also exhorted him to take 
^'oat delight in thinking of these w'ords of Jesus, “Tie who losctli hi.s 
life for my sake, the same shall find it.” Hut he entreated him above all 
to beware of seducers, w-bo would eiideavoiu*, b 3 ^ittiibcry, to turn him 
aside from the right wny, offm-ing him silver and gold, and deliverance 
for bis body. Ho liesought him, in tbo name of God, to pay no attention 
to their enticing words, lait to <'onsi«lor w’^ell, and have constantly before bis 
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eves the fearful erinie Avliich he would eomuiii should he turn aside from the 
riiitit way, and adhere, or seem to adhere, t(#their fal«o reliy;ion. Finally, 
lie rej)rcscuted to liim that ho oui^ht to des]>ise the eoutenipt of the 
world, and think liglitly of all these torments winch man can inflict u])oa the 
body, tUid which av(^ the ordinary portion of those who, in the face of a 
sn])erior hostile force, sustain the tiaitli of thegos[»el: “ hVir,” said he, 
“it* you now ahjure that doctrine, for whose support you arc Ikto 
inijuisoned, certainly the Hon of Man will ahjnre you hetoro his l‘\itlier.” 
Tlujse words wi'i e a source of givat ])leasuve to Michel, who thanked the 
stranger for hi.-^ vis'.l ami <;xliorlatioTi, assuring him that he would support 
the truth, (iveii nnlo death, and that he daily hesoiight (lod to bestow 
U|)ou him strength of priueijdo to maintain the truth, and eoustam-y to 
sillier even death tor tin) name iif tlui Lord »Tesns. 

This incident ."hows the doA*p inter<‘si and eavm^t care whi<-h (he failh- 
fnl few then iji Lnlgium took to iijihold each other in the path of duty, 
and to preserve that gosjiol, for which they were s:o ready to suftei*, from 
evoiy stain whn-h might la* east ujio.i it, through the cowardice or apos- 
l-K'y Ilf any of its pndessors. Th«i pndit whiidi poor Michel d«‘rivcd iVoni 
lliis visit was stxm aj)piir<*iit In his c«.*Jitliiiicd and stj'ady i'(.“<Ist:iruM! to tluj 

arguments of tlio Frovect JMausart, and otlu‘r cmmiies of the truth. 
Ills coiislaiK'v, however, led them (o suspect that he had been visited and 
caaiverscd witli by Ids* tViemls. Therefore, al'ti'r sevi‘rely Jcprimanding 
the jailor for liis-remissiiess, they removed JMiehel to a more secure place 
of conliiiement in the prison ot the Hall at Tonrnai. I'his removal was 
a suhjeet of dee]> regret to Miehel and his friends, wlio wen* thus d(‘{)rived 
of all oppevi unity of visiting and tonversing wilh him. It is saiil, that 
when he was on his way <o the prison in Touinai, In^ said to the magis- 
trafes and others who sun-uunded him, *•* V"ou wdll flo with me as a cat 
diM'S wilh a mouse, Jbr, after having plaj'tid wdlh it Ibr ;i. time, she then 
strangles il.'” It appears that after Andrd W'as removed to the prison in 
'fournai, he was much annoyed Ijyihe lrei|Uent \i'-its of his w'orldly friends, 
uho tempted him constantly to alyurc his reli,eion, hy ]n-oinises of great 
iempora! advantage, ddu' diy before bis .scnlcucii was pronounced,* and 
ihc. morning of its exi oniion, viz., the 22d of i^lay, ir)(>2, be sustaired 
another attack, more diHieull t»i parry, from the superior learning and 
mldi'css of his opjionents, who were of the order of the Jesuits — the most 
artful and dangerous body^if mei# in the 11 ondsli church. They rep re^ 
.-ented to him, tliat the wrath and fcaiful judgment of God w^erg impend- 
ing ever those recusants who, like himself, were se]jaratcd from the c<*m- 
inunioii of the 1 Toly i\Iother Ghiireh, ami wdio professed those iloctj ines 
which he sustained, adding, tluit as he was tlicn living without God, ho 
was eternally coudcmiicd. To this declaration Michel simply rejilied, 
that he believ(‘d and trusted in God, and therefore was not condimmod. 
Their eoutiniied bla.sphemoiis a !s>evc nations regarding the Divine Being, 
and the contempt which they threw ujioii the go.spel of Christ, were so 
dj.^pleasing to Andre, that he closed his ears with his hands to avoid 
lu' iriijg I horn. This aidion, and their bad success in convincing liini 
of his errors, so pi'jiicd the rJc.suits, that they immediately cried out 
vehemently that he was condemned throughout all eternity. Their furtlior 
denunciations were interrupted hy the entrance of M. Ginllauine Ilancton, 
n I’ounsellor, who informed them, that the hour fi-n* putting in execution 
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th(i sentence a^ainsj; Mnjliel luid now arrived, and therefore, if they 
wislio<l to exhort him farther, ‘‘it must bo done in piddic. To this proj)osal 
they liowcver refused to accede, alleging as a reason, that all they had 
hitlicrto said had only seemed to confirm the heretit3 in his obstinacy. 
After (lie final pronunciation of his sentence, Andre was delivered over 
to the (ixccutioner. Whilst he was dijscendiii" the stain-aso of the Hall, 
he, in his native language, rejxjatcd the Lord's jiraycr with so muidi zeal 
and ardour of devotion, that several pprsons who surrounded him were 
n lid ted into tears. Amongst those who were much affected was the 
Provost JMausart, who, louched willi compassion for the helpless blind 
man, bad endeavoured, by every means in his power, to delay the execu- 
tion of the senteni'e ; Init who, at lust, intimidated by a poweifful opposi- 
tion, had givcMi his consent to flie condemnation. On the scaffold, Andre 
was calm and composcrl. lie thanlved the magistrates for his long deten- 
tion in jirisoii, adding, that it was by this means that lie had been 
strengthened and foi tilicd to endure, even unto death ; as during that 
lime he had obtained a. much more clear and eorvect knowledge of the 
truth. Then addressing himself to the judges he said, “ 0 , ye judges ! 
ye have judged mo — 1 eondenin not j^ou ; lint there is One who will here- 
after jnilge yon.” Timiing to others who snvronnclecl him, ho, thanlccd 
them for any kindness they had shown to him during Ids imprisonment. 
In addressing himself to the p(‘ople, he a])fdied in sueh a striking manner 
to the Homan Oatholic clmrcli the deseription of the groat wlioi'o men- 
tioned in the P'^th ehapter of (he .\poealy|)se, that they could searcely 
believe it to bo Ihe blind and nnhdtered prisoner who addressed them, 
but believed him to be inspired by some biglicr power. Andvd docs not 
seem to have been 'wliolly without friends among tlie people; for, as he 
was preparing for death, the voice of a boy was Jieard in the midst of the 
crowd exclaiming, (/Vmrnge, Andre, courage!’' and some Avomen re 2 »lled, 
“What more courage can you desire?— do you not sec his constancy?" 
After this, Andre having eonimemh-d hi,s soul to Pod, was strangled by 
the executioner, and ins remains avcio :d’torAA"iirds reduced to ashes. His 
exi'cution took ]»lace at about nine o'clock in the morning. 

Snell AA^as the blessed departure of this secimj blind man, called by the 
lliorny path of imirtyrdom lo sit tIoAvn at the glorious banquet provided 
for the saints by the eternal l^’on of the Kiiig of x\gcs, immortal and 
invisible. *' 


DR. CHALMERS. 

Thomas Chalmers is gone. That name so long universally familiar, 
so Avidely revered ami loved, now belongs to the ^last. Tlic gi’ave has 
noAV closed over all that Avas mortal of the most eloquent preacher our 
country has produced. The greatest Scotchman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has gone from the S(‘cno of his labours, and retired to his repose. 
His country turns mournfully from bis tomb to inquire for the next best. 

Amidst the universal oxiircssions of regi’et Avhicll'this event has called 
forth, it would ill become us to be silent. At present, hoAvcver, we can 
do little more than borroAv from others some record of bis life, and of 
the circumstances connected with bis decease. On some future occasion 
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^ve may hiy before our readers, pome skctclios of his^diaracter, and of his 
(da inis on oiir respect and love. • 

The followinpr iiot.i(;o of tbe leading events of bis life is abridged from 
Anderson’s “ (Sketches of tbe Jljdinbui‘gli Olergy,” published some fairs 
ago. 

“This: (Miiinont man bovii of iv^]»eetal)lc ]»ni*onl:\,£i:o, at tlio town of An^tnidior, 
in Kifo, 17th IShiroh, 1780. He received his college cdnciition at St. Andn^v's ; ami 
after having been licensed as a prcaciier, he odiciated for sonie lime as assistant t() 
the late minister of Cavers, — ji jiarisli Iving v\ithin a few miles of llawiv-k, in Ko\- 
hurghshirc'. He \\ ns ordainc'd minister of Kil many, on 12th May, 1 so:;, a ])arish 
iKMiitifnUy situated .'ia:d the “green hills and smiling \ alleys” of File, ainl in tlie 
immediate vicinity ol St. Aiulrc\v’s While here, he for one sea on ; .. i-t(Ml the 
late rrofess(n- Vilant in teaching the mathematical class at the College of Si. 
Aiuirew’s, where- his talents attraeted so inueh relelnity that, when in a following 
'C'sioTi he eommeiiced a private class of his own, on the. f^me liraiieli of seieiiee, the, 
stiuients all floeked to liiin. He afterwards (hdivered a course of lectures on 
elicmi.'try. Indeed, he had very early in life given indication of those sn])Ciior 
lalcuts, and that ardent l()\e of science and literature, which have ov(;r marked his 
career. He made his tirst appearanee as an aiillior, in a ])am])hlet pnhlishcd at 
CniKU', Fife, on the Liislie Controvcr.*>y. It was written in the form of a leiter, 
addrc.'bcd to Ihofessor FlaUair : the nbonmls in talent, wit, and genuine 

luimour. It was puhlishctf uiiou> juoiiblv j aiul, to <lav, ifa not gciieiiilly t.iiov.n 
to ha\c ]»eeii Ids production? H(‘ vindicaU s in it, very powerfully, the divines of 
the Chiireh of Se«)tlarid from the iiiipulatiou of a wuiiiL of mathematical talent, — a 
lepnnieh which he thought Frufessor Flayfair Juul thrown ujvon them. Dr. 
(Jhalnicrs had not then adopted his subsequent views against pluralities, otherwise 
lie had no reason to regret this his first publication. On the occasion (d‘ the vacancy 
in the (Minlr of IMathcmatics in the University onCdiiibiirgh, in 180.'5. Dr. Clialnicis 
oDered himself a> .i camlidale, :md, we hclie^c, was not vv ii hout consiilerabh! chance 
of success, but some of his own mairc.'^t relatives felt anxious that ho should con- 
timie as a minister, and he withdrew his pretensions to the elihir, in order to remain 
in the bosom of that (hurch of which lie was destined one dav to he the inijst 
di.*^tiiignished ornament. 

“Dr. Chalmers’ next puhlication apjiearcd in I8i>8, and was entitled, “ An Tmpiiry 
into the Kxtent and Stability of ?salional lle^ources.” Jn it, h«' (Mideavours to 
prove the independenoe of the country of foreign trade. Th(i work dis]>lays talent, 
aud is eloquently written ; Imt his *mjiid now embraced those dee]* convii'lions of 
religions truth w hitli led him to devote himself almost exchisiv ely to his siicrcd 
]>rofcssion. 'flie common statement is, that this ha])])y change took ]dace when 
engaged in writing the avtielc “Christianity” for lircvvster’s Kncyclopa-din, wh.ch 
contains an aide and oiiginal exposition of the evidences of the truth ol our religion, 
and was afterwards pnhlishcd separately. He this as it may, the. n^.siilt. was happy ; 
his zeal, earnestness, and clocbulice, sot* 4 i drew on him the public, eye, and speedily 
enthroned him as the first pulpit orator of his age. 

“Tn 1815 ho was called to he minister of thoTron Clinvch of Ghi'Jgow, and his 
name and cxeclh‘iicc c(mferrc<l .i new literary celebrity on that commercial city, 
llesidcs the ardent direct pursuit of his profession, Dr. Chalmers liorc embarked 
keenly, and with indefatigable labour, in plans for the improvement of the education 
of the i)Oor ; and though, in the prosecution of these, he had to encounter a vast 
mass of prejudice, he was eminently successful, and accomplished much good for 
the community of Glasgow. Jlis views on these subjects are fully devTlopcd in a 
l.irgc wmk he published at this time, entitled the “ Christiau aud Civic Economy 
of Large Towns,” wdiich abounds with many cnliglitcncd views, and much valuahlc 
matter, regarding the poor laws, and all the other bramOies of Christian economics. 
In 1819, 1)r. Chalmers was translated to the new church and parish of St. John's, 
where he prosecuted these plans with renewed vigour till 1823, wlieii he was elected 
IVofessor of Moral Ffilldsophy in the Univcr.sity of St. Andrew's, where lie iiiqinr- 
ted a very different character to this course, from the mere worldly cast which it 
too generally assumes in our universities. While here, he also delivered a separate 
course of lectures on Political Economy, as connected wi^li the Moral Fhilosoiihy 
chair. 
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“J)r. Clialroers was ijiorc than once offered an Edinbm'f'h clmrch ; hut he had 
long conceived that his widest sphere of usefulness was a theological chair. We 
often iisc<l to dread that his viiluahlc life might pass n^v^ly before an opportunity 
occinfred of his being transferred to the Scottisli me tropolis; but at length, in 182S, 
on ihe divinity chair in the University of Edinburgh becoming vacant, the magis- 
trates and council, much to their honour, with one voice elected Dr. Chalmers. In 
doing so, tlicy conferred a boon of inc>liina1>lc value on the. National Clmrch, from 
the anlour, clotinencc, and imludry be brought to the important charge, and his 
deej) .sense of his great responsibiliiy. Seated on this chair, and with all the ardour 
of his powerful and energetic mind devoted Uo the rearing of tlie, future Christian 
instructors of the land, he rendered his lectures deeply interesting and stimidating 
to Ids students. At one time the object of the young men seemed to l)e to evade 
attcmlaucc on tlic divinity lectunj; now the dilHoulty became to get a good place 
to hear their eloquent instructor. In March, 1832, Dr. Clnilincrs completed, for 
the first time, one revoliilion of his theological cycle, consisting of four different 
courses of lectures, lie also delivered a series of lectures on the importance of 
Church Estahlisl I incuts. 

“Eor several years siiliscquont to this, Dr. Chalmers was actively engaged in 
embarking the Church of Scotland in a bclicinc of “ Church Extcnshui;'’ the object 
of wllich was the sujijdving clnirclies and the spiritual wants of the various localities 
ill »Scotland, whether of citv or rnvill population, where the O'^isting wa?* 

inudequutc. U) hid uiipamllclwl exertions, as Convonor of the General AssemUy’s 

Committee for this great object, .£260,000 were subscribed. 

“ It has often been alleged, that the clergy show, qu all occasions, the utmost 
anxiety to increase their income by .nny change of jda*'c. Dr. Chalmers was one 
living refutation of this, he having refused the most wea.lthy living in (he Church 
of Scotland, the West parisli of Urccnoek, which vvas ]>rolfcrcd liini by the jnitron. 

“Dr. Chalmers publislicd several volmncs of sermons, all of them of a mostnscfnl 
practical tendency, llis “Discourses on the Christian Rcvel.ition, viewed in con- 
nection wllli the Modern Astronomy,” constitute one of the most splendid jirodnc- 
tions of his genius, and have had an iiiiineiise cireulation, having gone througli 
twelve editions. IIi.s Vl^<‘rmons on tlie Apjdicalion of Christianity to the Commer- 
cial and Ordinary affairs of Life.” ought t(» bo in the hands of every person engaged 
in the business of the world, being of admirable ]>raetieal utility. Some of bis 
sermons, prtjacbcd on piiblie. occasions, are brilliant exbiliitioiis of eloquence and 
power in puljut oratory, combined with real nsefuhiess. Dr. (IJbalmers lately 
la-ought out a very interesting and valiiab'ie work, “On l*oliticjil Kcoiiomy in 
Connection with the Aloral State and MornLVrosjiecls of Society.” 'Vhis work 
displays a mind familiar w'itb the (IcmcuLs of political .M-ieriee; while, in the eonrsc 
of it* lie lias to <liscu-!s the most eom]dieated’ and dilUeult que-tions in political 
economy, the ■whole structure and j>rocess of his argument is to prove that to rear 
a well-educated, prudent, Airtuoas, and religious people, liabituated to moral 
restraint, is the true, tlie only way to accomplish the great objects of political 
economy. 

“In 1837, Dr. Chalmers published his vfiliuible 'Lectures on Vaid’s Epistle to the 
Romans. 

“In 1838, Dr. Chalmers was called to London to deliver a course of lectures on 
the Estiildisliment and Extension of National Churches, wliicli he did to an over- 
Ilovving audience, among which were tlic Dukeof Cambrhlgc, and a host of senators 
belonging to both Houses of rarliaracut.” 

Tlic only event in Dr. Cbalrnors’ life, suh.soqucnt to this, rciiuiriiig 
notice, was the most remarkable, perhaps, of all — his secession from the 
National Church at the licad of Ids hretlireu, who agreed with him in 
asserting the sjiiritual liberties of the Church of Scotland. Of this very 
important movement Dr. Chalmers tvas, if not the soul, certainly the most 
commanding and influential conductor. It was hih’flloqucnce, firmness, 
and example, which more, perhaps, than any other influence, secured to 
the movement such large numbers, and so mucli of zeal and intrepidity; 
nor can it be doubted! that since it took place, his counsels and exertions 
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liavc cxorcif^ed over the religious community, which was then formed, a 
most wholosomc and conservative autlu)i4ty. Wuh the foniiation and 
early history of the Free Church, the name of J)r. Chalmers will ever 
be associate<l as that not only of its highest oniaincnt, but also n^f its 
wisest and most hearty advocate. 

To this Church Dr. Chalmers became IViinarius Professor of Theology 
ill its now College. Here lie jmrsucil the same course which ho had been 
accustomed to [inrsiie in tlio University. At the close of his fourth 
session, in April last, he availed himself of the opportunity afforded, by a 
summons, to give evidence before the Site Committee, to rc\i.sit some 
friends in differenr. parts of England. This, winch seems to have been a 
source of great delight to himself^ ho happily accomplished ; and, having 
given bis evidence, he returned home in apparently vigorous health, and 
in buoyant siiirits, on Friday tlio 28th of May. On the Sabbath following, 
ho attended divine service as usual, and retired to bed in his accustomed 
bcaltli. On Monday morning it was fomid that his spirit had passed 
lioatjofully away, leaving a snide ujion Lis lips. The immediate cause of 
Iiw death was a disurder of the heart. 

On the Friday following, his remains were interred in the New Ceme- 
tery, at Grange, near .Ediiiliurgh. The funeral was attended by a very 
largo niuubcr of persons, comprising ministoi-s of all denominations fifuri 
different parts of tlio'countvy, tlio magistrates of the city in their robes, 
some of tlie judges, the University Professors, the Free Church Professors, 
and linndreds of (dhers drawn together l»y tlieii* desire to show rospecjt to 
the memory of so great and so good a man. The procession extended 
for upwardiS of a mile, and as it passed along, the sides of the voat! and 
of the streets Avore crowded with spectators, who ‘stood in solemn and 
r(‘S])cctful silence. In tliose streets, also, through which tlio procession 
passed, all the shojis Avore closed. Tlic very children seemed to have 
caught tlie solemnity of tlic scene, fur they sat along the kerb stones, 
mute ami wondering, ns if feeling themselves in the shadow of that 
mighty sjiirit. 

“At about ton niimiLcs past four,” says the Edinburgh Witness of June .'illi, 
“ the procession reached the gate of the burial-ground. We ought here to n.cntion, 
that it had now rccciA'cd a considerable accession to its numbers, large bodie.s 
having joined it at Teviot Kow, and at the Barricades of the Grange Bond, inclmliug 
several wlio liad jnst arrivea from ^lasgoAV. The burial-groniid juescuted an 
im]U'essive sjiectacle. The balcony above the vaults on the south of the Cemetery 
Avas seen to he croAvded from the eastern to the western wall, with several tlioiisand 
s])Cctators, chicJly ladies, Avho had assembled here at an early hour lo await the 
arrival of the funeral. Besides these, a place had been assigned, within the walls 
of the Cemetery, to the children attending the West-Port Seliool, over Avhicli, as 
is well known, l)r. Chalmers had watched with all the interest and solicitude of 
a father. TJicse, during the time that elapsed ])revions to tin; arrival of the pro- 
cession, had sung several appropriate hymns. The long funereal line entered at 
the large gate. The ground is of great extent, and nearly square, having a gravel 
Avalk running along its four sides. The procession deployed along till it came to 
the south-east corner of the groinul: then it turned westward, passing in front of 
the vaults, from whose top the silent mass of spectators looked down upon it : 
then it moved north\'*ard, along the western wall: and then eastwa'*d till the front 
rank stood opposite the open grave, in which was to be laid the dust which had 
been home thither by so many mourners. When the head of the procession 
had reached the grave, the rear had done little more than entered the grounds, so 
that almost the entire of the quadrangular Avalk was (Wcupied by the long, dense, 
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dark line of mourners. The ranks of the procession now formed themselves into 
two Unes, between whicR the cofiiQ, with its plate inscribed thus, — 

Thomas CnALMmis, 

P.1)., 

Died ;)lst May, 1847, 

Aged 
07 Years, 

was borne along, followed by the son of Dr. Ilaiina, as chief mourner; the relatives 
of the deceased; the magistrates of the city in their robes; the mcm])crs of 
Assembly; the professors; the Presbytery of oildinburgh, &c. The moment wlicii 
the colIin W'as lowered into the grave was known in the most distant part of the 
ground by the party around tlie gi*avc uncovering — an act in which they were 
instantly followed along the whole line, 'riie members of the procession no longer 
retained their places. As if attracted by some irresistible infl\icnce, they nil drew 
towards the grave, and gathering around it in one vast and dense multitude, they 
stood ill silent awe while tlie dust was piled above the mighty dead. 


THE HOLY LAND. 

(Ill iinitition of the wcll-kiioivn Oei*man “Father-Land.”) 

BV GOODWIN BARMUY, 

Where is the True, the Holy Laud ? 

Is it on mountains of Palestine? 

Is it where Mecca’s minarets shine ? 

Is it where Ganges flows divine?, 

Not there, not there, that sacred strand ; 

Not there the 'rrue, the Holy Land ! 

Where, then, the True, the Holy L.and ? 

Is it nhcre Dcliiliian laurels glow? 

‘ Is it where Rome’s fair myrtles blow ? 

Is it where Erin’s shamrocks grow ? 

Not there alone on any strand — 

Not there alone the Holy Laud ! 

Where, then, the True, the Holy Land ? 

Where love is law — and freedom right , 
Where truth is day — and error night ; 

Where man is brave— and 'women hriglit? 
’Tis there, ’tis there, that sacred strand — 

Tis there the True, the Holy Land ! 

That is tlic True, the Holy Land, 

Where Mary doth who better ])art — 

Where Mary resteth in Christ’s Heart — 
Where, Mary, thou with Jesus art ; 

Oh, there ! oh, there ! on any strand — 

Oh ! there the True, the Holy Laml ! 

Oh ! there the True, the Holy Land, 

Where men and women, hand in hand — 

As God the work divine hath planned — 
Walk forth a free, a gl6'rious band ! 

Oil, there ! oh ! there the sacred strand ! 

Oh I there the True, the Holy Land ! 

Yes ! there the True, the Holy Land ! 

Where sovereign reigns fraternity-. - 
Where good is God and love is free — 

Where sisters, brothers, all shall be : 

There is the land, where’er the strand, 

Which is the True, the Holy Laud ! 
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A MORNING IN JULY. ^ 

By THE Rev. Dh. Ciieevkk. of New York. 


This i.s a morning of such exquisite 
brightness and beauty as Adam and Eve 
might have bclield in Paradise before 
tlieir fall. Some things arc still left in 
this world, some aspects of nature, that 
seem liker heaven than earth, and such 
that the sons of God might shout for joy 
to behold them, as when this fair creation 
rose out of chaos. This moniing is such 
a scene. Tlic low, 'iiigcring clouds, and 
the dead, close, dog-day weather, are 
swept oir by tlie noitli-west wind, and 
C>ei Y thing b us biighi, licbh and Yi^kb 
ns if the linger of God ha<l just touched 
the world anew. How brilliant the 
atmosphere ! It reminds us of the saying 
ill Job; “fair weather conieth out of the 
north; with God is terrihlc majesty.’* 
The eoiineetioii of those two phra&es is 
singular, hut in some seasons and elmngos 
of the atmosphere, even in our climate, 
it is .-.iiigularly impressive. There is 
something in such a morning as this, 
that gives the mind a vivid image of the 
radiant glory of God in his holiiic^.S his 
purity, his majesty. 

And how sw'cet, how full of enj<»yment, 
\> a walk ill tlie wild wooils on such a 
inorning! The trees >eeni to en joy it as 
miieli as we. How clearly ilofiiuid i< i^v ery 
thing ill the bright, clear iiir. And the 
shadows themselves, with wdiat distinct 
outlines they fall ujiun the green gra/»s! 
Those tall pi lies .seem tohav'c grown higher 
tow auls Iie.iv eii, and the clusters of cones 
upon tlicir topmost branches, like the 
voimg fruit of some species of palms, are 
distinctly visible. So is every separate 
brush and spire of the foliage, with the 
broad leaves of the oak glossy and lus- 
trous ill the smisliine, as if it ^lad just 
been raining ; and the delicate leaf of the 
niajilc, and the pointed leaf and rountl 
green nut of the hickoiy, and the silvery 
network of the spruce, with the suii 
si lining through it, and the gray embossed 
berries or buds on tlie .■spreading hemlock ; 
— you can .sec them all ; it seems as if 
the light penetrated them, and as ifjtlicy 
were cut out from the solid atmosphere. 
There are several pines in the grove near 
Congi’css Spring, which are. truly magnifi- 
cent; everybody remembers them, and 
liow they tower like {yai;t sentinels, over 
the whole wood. They seem the relics 
of the primeval forest, and remind one 
of those tallest pines upon Norwegian 
hills, of which Milton speaks as but a 


wand, in describing the spear of tlic fiiUcn 
Archangel. AVhat majestic trees they 
arc! And there is a most picturesque 
beauty in those hemlocks also, notwith- 
standing the angular obstinacy with 
which they push out their snag-like 
hranclics into the air. Tliey are trees, 
whieli Ruysdael would liave dcTighlod to 
copy. The tir trees fire not so remark- 
able, but still most beautiful. And what 
a noble, various forest may he constituted 
oat of oar most conniioii mtlivc trees; 
the Oilkj llic ]^ucj tlio tii'j the luaplcj llic 
elm, the walnut, the, hemlock, the cedar, 
the birch and the beech, sometimes all 
growing together, or within a very little 
distance, and ntfording at all seasons a, 
w'onderiul variety of verdure; but in 
autimiu, when the frost begins its ministry, 
making such a gorgeous mixture of 
colours, as no art can imitate, nor any 
painter describe. 

If there is any thing in nature to be 
grateful for, it is .such a rnoriiing as this. 
'Hic sunsliine in the atmos))lu*re is like 
the light upon tlie .soul, when “God 
shiiic.s into it, to givts the light of the 
knowledge of his glory, in the face of 
Jesus Chri‘-t.” ’ffie air is sucli, 

“A-j to the ii).siiiru.H 
Vernal Urlight nnri joy. iibl<j to «lrivc 

.Ml sadness but dt-.'^pair.’’ 

Ill .such a morning in the .soul and in all 
nature, it M'eiiis as if you could see far 
out into tlie eternal world, as if the 
.■'jiirilual world and the natural Voild 
were commingling; or as if the latter 
were hut an illnminatcd veil, through 
which mortals may be. able to see and to 
be.ar the glory of the former. One such 
calui, bright morning, is able to make 
up for a whole year of toil, dust and noise 
in Broadway. Perfiaps indeed aresidenee 
ill the great city prepares the mind and 
heart to enjoy with a keener relish, a 
more sensitive, intelligent jicrcejition, the 
beauty and the meaning of rural sights 
and sounds, when a man docs get amongst 
tlicm. But no ! a man must dwell much 
with nature to read her lessons aright, or 
he must have been much with nature in 
the wild woods in caily years, to keep 
the forms and habitudes of the city from 
crusting over liis interior .spiritual per- 
ceptions of nature, as with a coat of iec. 
“I thank God,” a man should .say, as he 
grow'S into life, “ for every impluse which 
the grass, the* trce.s, the tlovvers, the 
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niDiiiiipf l)rooks, the clouds awake within 
me. I thunk liim that he docs ncj(; suffer 
to die away from iny relish and admiration 
tlic rising and setting glories with which, 
inor/iing and evening, lie fills the world, 

I thank him, above all, that if, us sense 
grows blunted and decays l)y age, or by 
reason of nervous derangement ccasi*s to 
represent truly the forms of nature, the 
freshness and beauty of this visible world 
arc veiled from me, there is still no decay, 
but an cvei*-duriiig increase, in the power 
of faith, so that the w'orhl to come <l<»cs 
but sbine bvigbter, as tbe world that now 
is fades away. Though our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is 

renewed day by day. 1 tbanl: God that 

the light of tins world, boaiitiriil though 
it be, is but a symbol of that radiance, 
unspcakahlc and full of glory, Avhich his 
S])irit dilliises tlirough the soul.*’ 
liul all, liow many walk in llio light 
of this worbl.aiid enjoy it, whose condciu- 
uation it is, tliat tJiongh a greater light 
than that of iialurc has eonic into the 
world, they heed it not, hut hate it ! 'IMic 
light of this world, which sboitld only 
lead to tliat greater light, as but an 
omanalioii from it, they use insfead of 
it. And tlms by tlte light they ]){iss into 
ilarkne^s. This is the liistory of Otir 
fallen w'orhl, under tJio light of nature, 
as detailed by tlio Apostle in the first 
chapter of his Epistle to the Eomans. 

Ihir&ucd ariglit, how various, liow' 
delightful, how solemn, ho-w instructive, 
is the study of nature! It is the study 
of the Divine wisdom and goodness, in 
Creation and I’rovidenco. Those w riters, 
whose researches airl produetioiis assist 


the Christian in this study, and direct the 
mind of the observer to God, confer a 
groat blessing on society; wdiile those 
philosopfiers, so-ealled, who i)UtTiMtnrc as 
a veil or wall Oe/om God, arc but using 
their knowledge of his works to make 
infidels. There is one delightful produc 
lion, which we may mention with 
uiiinixed praise, as adapted for all elassi*s, 
aii^ full of (he lessons both of science 
and religion. It is The Sacred Philoso- 
phy of the Seasons, by Rev. Henry 
Duncan. It is composed in the A'cry 
spirit of Cowper — 

“ Acquaint thyself with God, if thou wouldst 

tiislo 

1 lls works A (Imittert ones to hia smbracp 

Thou shall peroeivo that thou wast blind before. 
Thinci eye shall ho insinictod, and Ihiiu* heart. 
Made pure, sImII relish willi divine delight. 

Till then iinfrlt, wiiat hands divine have 

wrought,.’’ 

There is little need of commending 
lliese admirable vulmiics, wdiicli have 
already reached several editions. 

Still less need is tliero of eommending 
Butler's Analogy of Religion to the 
Constitution liiui Course of Nature -a 
w'ork fitly named in connexion w'ith the 
former. " "J'hcrc is material here, and 
guidance al.so, for tbe .study of nature, 
tlirough a man’s life-time. Tlic stcjis 
are plain, from nature to the Author of 
nature, and to his natural governrueiit; 
from his natural to his providential, and 
thCTU'C to his moral government in this 
w'orld ; thence to his eternal government.. 
The light of nature grow,s as we pursue 
it, till it meets that of revelation and is 
.absorhed in it; and both carry us by 
faith into uneloudcd, evcrla.sting day. 


CimONICLB, 


I, — l^ENOM IN ATION AL. — O Ul>INATlON. 

— On Wednesday the 24th of Mareli, 
the Rev. George Thomson, late of Dun- 
fermline, was pnbliidy recognised .as 
pastor of the Congregational Church 
assembling in BlacklHars-Strcet Chaj^el, 
Aberdeen. T’hc services were com- 
menced by Mr. Wallace, who rend the 
scriptures and pray’cd. Mr. Hill of 
lluntly then delivered a most appropriate 
discourse, founded on Nclieniiah vi. 1 1, 
“ Sliould such a man .as I lice ? ” Mr. 
Arthur put the questions, in reply to 
which Mr. Thomson made a most satis- 
factory statement of his views, both of 
the doctrines of the New Testament, 
and of the duties and I'cspoiisibilitles of 


the pastoral office. Prayer for the 
divine blessing on the pa.stor and the 
pei>ple of his charge was offered by Mr. 
Alexander Thomson, senior jiastor of 
the church in George-Street. Mr. Swan, 
tlie p.stcemcd Secretary of the Congrega-, 
tional Union, addressed the pastor from 
the* words of Paul to Timothy, “ Endure 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” Mr. Arthur concluded with 
prayer. 

In the evening Mr. Morrison of Mill- 
seat addressed Jhc church, choosing for 
his text 1st Cor. xvi. 10, “ See that he 
may be with you without fear.” This, 
like all the discourses of the day, was 
delivered to a numerous and highly 
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respectable audience, and it is but justice 
to tbe {jCTitlcmen who delivered those 
dli-coiirses to say, tliat they were most 
{il)propriiitc — wholly suitable to the 
occasion— wliilst they evinced an ability 
most lionourablc to the speakers, and 
creditable to the denomination. 

On the mornini; Ibllowinji the rcooj;- 
nition, IMr. 'riiomsoii was cnlertaine<l at 
breakfast i)y a nuinerous party, made 
up of individuals from nearly all the 
dcnoniinations in the city. 'Fhe welcome 
Avith whicli he Avas then received by his 
triends, will, we .are sm*c, not be soon 
forjJiOtten by our beloved brother. Way 

the union that lias tlius been Ibnnoil be 
a loll" and a prosjicrous one! May the 
Lord bless jiastor and people, and make 
them Si blcssiii" both to each other and 
lo the population amoii" whom they 
dncll! 

2. — LjNi)S\v-STi;in:T Cib\ri:i>, Dun- 
i)i:k. — O n Sabbath the IGtli Ajnil, the 
llev. David Cook, fornicMly of Peterhead, 
was recognised sis jiaslor oPtlic Coii}j;re- 
t;*iiionul Clniicli asseinb|jn" in Jdndssiy- 
Stn;et Chapel. 

Ill the morning "Mr. Lothisin of St. 
Andrews delivered suitsdilc addresses to 
the pastor Sind [seoide; at the conclusion 
of which SCI vice, JMr. Cook icccived a 
covdisil welcome from the nu luhci-s of 
the chiiridi and other friends present 
0 !i tlsis interesting occasion. In the 
sificrjii;on Sind evening, seriimns were 
]»reMched h\ Wr. Cook, ainl i\lr. (Icorge 
(Jiliillan of tlic Diiitcd Jb-c^byteiiiaii 
Chiiivh. 'rise atlcndnm'C, notw'irii^taiid- 
ing theunpropitious state of the weather, 
was such SIS to griilily and encourage. 

On Monday evening ;i socisil meeting 
was held, at whicli Mr. Cook presided, 
'^rhe slevotional exercises were condueted 
by Dr. Kassel, smd Mr. INPpsxvin of the 
United Presbyterian Cluireli.* Siiitaldc 
addresses w ere delivered by Mr. Giltillan, 
i\lr. Lothian, Mr. ]<ow of Porfsir, and Mr. 
Ilaiinay of l*rinecs-Strect Chapel, to a 
numerous and respectable audience. 

Mr. Cook enters u[»on a sphere of 
labour, the aspect of wliicli is encouraging 
and well calculated to excite hope and 
stimulate devotedness. May the, issue 
of bis ministerial engagements be the 
conversion of sinners and the advance- 
ment of hifi flock in cliristian attainments. 

3. — Mil. Geouoe Gnsio of the Theolo- 
gical Academy and Univcrsily, Glasgow, 
having accepted a “cordial invitation to 
take the pastoral oversight of the Con- 
gregational Church, Falkkaud, was set 
lipart to the oflice of the holy ministry, by 
the laying on of the hands of the presby- 


tery and prayer, on Wcdncsd.ny the 12th 
of Ms*y. The %trodnctoiy services of 
praise, reading thescvijitnves, and prayer, 
were condueted hy the Kcv. T. Ssteven- 
son of the Tnited Preshy tiai an (''burcli, 
Aiiclitermiiehly. The Kcv. Mr. fiOthian 
St. Andrews, preached the. introduelox’y 
discourse. 'J'lie usual niieslioiis w(;ro 
]mi to the jiastor elect, by the Kviv. Mr. 
Alaiin of Musselburgh. Mr. Greig's 
replies were not only satisfactory as to 
doelvine. but so comprehensive”, clear 
and eaiuUd as dc(-[)lv to im]M‘e‘ir'- the 
entire audience. G. J. Slewait, Ur-ij, of 
Balgoiiic Mills, luiviiig iiitiiniitcd that 

lliotbuivli iiio^t eovtli.illy 1,*.» ibo 

call, Mr. Mawn oifered up the ordination 
prayer. Tlic Kev. Mr. Swan of Edin- 
biirgli addressed to the newly ordained 
pastor a most pointed and solemn cliarge. 
TheJ^cv^ Mr. M‘lvcnzic of Ely eoncliuled 
the services. 

Ill the evening a soiree was held in 
the chapel, the Kev. Mr. Gveig in the 
chair; when Messrs. Gray, (Kreiiehic,) 
Stevenson, Mann, ^Mdvenzie ami l.othiaii 
delivered excellent and most ajipropriato 
addresses, wdiich wTve listciieil to witli 
the deepest attention by tlie audience. 

Both of the above meetings were 
nnmcroiisJy atlemlcd, and their tone 
and spirit gave most delightful evidence 
of the general accej lability of tin* newdy 
ordained ivastor. ]\rr. Greig’s oi diiuition 
is the apparent answer to iiiue!i earnest 
and jui-vious ])r.iyer, and w'e eoulidi'ntly 
trust that when the great barvcht of the 
world shall he reajjcrl, it will be found 
that our brother’s labours h ive been 
instrumental through the l^iviiifl Siiirit 
ill bringing many souls into the garner 
of Jesus. 

4. — Gi.Asr.ow TiiiiobooicAi. Aca- 
demy.— 'J’be annual e.xamination of the 
students attending tlie Aeadcmv took 
place on the l.st of June. Alessrs. 
Gowan of Dalkeith, and Kalcigli of 
Greenock, bad been, at the annual meet- 
ing held in Dundee, a])pointed examina- 
tors, but Mr. Gowan having been pre- 
vented from being present by domestic 
affliction, Mr. Ingrain of Glasgow was 
requested to take his i)lacc. 'J’hc exam- 
ination was most satisfactory and highly 
creditable to all parties concerned. We 
subjoin the report of the cxarniiuitors. 

Glasgow, Juric \st. 1847. 

According to appointment, we pre- 
sided at the examination of the students, 
held in the Academy Tiooru this day. 

The business of the examination began 
by hearing tl»i senior Hebrew class read 
Isaiah i. 17, which they di<l with aceii- 
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I'iicy, and being cIoscIy examined by 
their tutor, Mr. Thomson, on the (xxege- 
tical diflieiiltics connected witli the 
exposition of verses 1 4, 1 fi, 1 0, they showed 
a familiar acquaintance with the different 
theories of exposition propounded by 
critics respecting that passage. 

The junior Hebrew class read a i>or- 
tion of the second cliaptcr of (jcncsis, 
and were examined on the elementary 
principles of the language. Tlie result 
evinced a degree of accuracy alike crodit- 
ablo to the students and their teacher. 

The senior class next read in ChahW 
part of the third chapter of Genesis, from 
the Targum of p.sciido-iToiiathan ; and 
also in palnstic Gnel-, a ]Mrtioii of the 
letter of the chnreh .at Smvrna concern- 

ing tlie doatli of roly'oarp. They 

answered well a iininhcr of se.'ircliing 
questions re>|)ccting the origin, naturc 
and history of tlie Jewish T.arguins ; and 
.also on patristic literature. 

All the students were next examined 
by Dr. Wardlaw on Theotorj}!. lie 
selected from the lectures he had 
<lclivevo(l, the iloctriuc of justification, 
and cpiestioned the students on its nature 
— ground — and medium, 'rimy mani- 
fested hy their clear and sfunetiines 
lengthy replies, a thorough knowlc<lgeof 
the subject, whicli could not fail to 
impress those hearing* them, with the 
corrocL, lucid, and masterly manner in 
which tlie rc\crcd senior 'ftitor di‘-'cii.N.sos 
llic themes on which lie lc<*turcs. 

Mr. 'rhora.son examined the whole 
class on Church Jlistorj/^ confining his 
queries to Monachisiu. In this depart- 
ment Hu; students ncipiittcd themsches 
with c»pial credit as in the former parts 
of the examination. They were also 
qiicstioricd on Jlouiiklira. With the 
attention they must have paid to this 
subject, we were especially gratified. 
The care and labour whicli Mr. Thomson 
appears to have expended in prcp.aring 
Ids lectures on Ilomileties cannot tail to 
testify how desirous he is to make his 
students understand hat kind of preach- 
ing is demanded hy the times, and will 
he most creditable to our rising ministry, 
and most beneficial to our ehurclios. 

'Pile amount of time taken up in 
hearing the students questioned on the 
above subjects, iircvented their being 
examined on New Tvstnment Kxegesis, 
for which they were quite prepared, 
and judging from their knowledge of all 
the other subjects of examination, we 
feel satisfied they would have shown 
equal proficiency ill this department had 
they been tested. 


In closing our brief report of this day’s 
proceedings, we cannot but congratulate 
our young brethren on the high advan- 
tages they (injoy from having their 
Theological studies* supcrintentled hy 
'I'll tors so thoroughly competent to 
instruct them in all that can make them 
accur.ate and sound in expounding divine 
I ruth, and pointed and effective in 
applr,'i«{? if' to itien. May they prove 
worthy of their teachers. 

It would he idle f«>r us to say any 
thing in praise of the Tutors. Dr. 
Wardlnw’s labours have been long 
known, and long and highly appreciated 
ill the Ai'jidcmy. May hi.'t ho^^ long 
:ilii<h* in stri-n^th. Mr. 'rhomscni has 
hat romidottMl his n*-* rcisldiMit 

Tutor ol the Institution, hut ho lias 
already .shown liimsclfposseMsed of ample 
stores of ^a^ied and cxtimsivc learning, 
a well disciplined, jiolislied, and inas- 
enliiie mind, and a laciliLy in leaching 
which will yet, if spureJ under Gotl, 
make him ah extensive blessing to our 
clnirchcs. 

Gloticjb S. Inor.vm, 

At.hxvxomi H.m.eigii. 

II. — Uecent IxTi‘ llic unci: rnoTst 
China. — 1. — Lettku kuom llr.v. W. 
IjOckhaut to Key. J. Ivi:lly, Iuver- 
rooL. 

Shanciiab, January 10//q 1847. 

Ml Devk Friend, — 1 received your 
letter (»f Sc'ptemhcv J 7, a few days ago, 
and ill reply, I shall endeavour to give 
you some account of our proceedings 
iici'c, and of our present prospects. 

The Hospital has been completed 
.some time, and answers my expectations 
fully, and being on one of the public 
roads in the vicinity, it is well attended 
by pati\mts; indeed I have more now 
tl an cvi‘i I had before. All the mem- 
bers of the Mission noiv live at this 
lilTce, Mcs.srs. Medhurst .ind Milne 
occupy the mission house at prc.sent, but 
Mr. Milne is hiiildiiig a house for him- 
self on the ground. The i>rinting 
ofiices arc at the hack of the house ; my 
own dwelling is on an adjoining piece of 
grouiwl, and the Ilosjiital is contiguous 
to my house. The new Chinese Chapel 
is in the centre of the city, hut morning 
prayer in Chinese is carried on every 
morning, at eight o’clock, in the hall of 
the Hospital, whpn all the servants and 
workmen on the premises, as well as the 
in-patients, attend. ;Mr. Medhurst 
preaches three times a-week in the 
llospital to the out-patients, whosi 
numbers generally amount to from 150 
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to L‘00 persons. On Tuesday and Fri- 
day evenings there is soir\’icc in the 
C^llinese Chapel in the city, which is 
usually well tilled. On the Sabbath 
there are likewise tvHp s(‘rvicc.s lield liere, 
Diie at nine a.m. ; the second at two 
p.m. : the attendance is from 300 to 400 
persons ; and in the evening he preaches 
ill tlic hall of the Hospital to a very 
large congregation of neighbours, lylla- 
gors, ilc. On Wcilncsdny, ^^llcnc^cr 
A\e can niaiiage, N\e gt> out in unr 
boat to some of ibe large toniis and 
villages, within a eii-e'e of from twenty 
or thirty miles, for the purpose of dis- 
tribitting food, and wlieu possible 
j^sitliiTing a cf>ngreg‘itioii, to whom Air. 
'Me<!hni’s't preaches. We sometimes 

olitftin two or three ditterent places m 

the same town. These jonrnics arc 
r.'itlicr laborious, but wc arc tlnis cnablet*. 
to make the doctrines of the gttspel 
extensively known, and east abroad the 
good seed o\cr the eonntry. Our hooks 
lind their way into the lumds of thou- 
sjimls of willing readers, and w'C trn.-t 
that the doctrines they contain may, by 
the grace of Cotl, ini])res‘i the mimls of 
the peojtlc, and lead to trust in Chiist, 
as their onl> friend and Saviour. We 
h.'i\e tlie- means of knowing that the 
luMjks thus distributed are. carried far 
and widOj lor several jiersoiis lia^ccome 
to us from distant places, as Manking, 
Voung-ebow, vIve , saying that the} h.nc 
sci ‘11 our tiooks, and wish to hear more 
f)t‘ the principles of onr religion. ^ 
Wc arc now' attcm])ting the cstaldish- 
iTient of an ont-station ai a barge "town, 
about eighteen miles from Shanghae, 
called Waiitreang, w'lievowi* intend going 
as often as jiossible. A large school- 
room has been obtained suitable for our 
pur|)ose, and we thus iiopc to iii.-triiet the 
low'ost people by degrees. *Iljithcrto 
have used a temple yard for our jdacc of 
meeting, and the stone steps of a shrine 
for a i>ulpit. The last time Air. Aleil- 
hurst preached here, he had a good 
audience, as he almost invariably lias. 
He speaks the language most beautifully, 
and quite enraptures his hcanu’s, who 
are much surprised at the flucncj'^ and 
accuracy with which he speaks. *They 
seem to hang on his lips, and listen the 
whole time he addresses them with 
fixed attention. Indeed the decorum 
and propriety of onr heathen audience 
could not he surpnpSed* if even equalled, 
in a Christian land. The town where 
this experiment is being made is pecu- 
liarly favourable for our labours. It is a 
place of extensive and quiet trade, where 


much cotton cloth is made, and many’ 
persons doing Business at other places 
have tneir family houses there. A large 
jiroportion of good families live in tlic 
place, and give the town a res]>eBtahlc 
appearance and character. It does not 
exhibit so much stir and hustle as hci'C 
in Shangh.'ie, w'hcrc every one seems 
active and oeciqiicd with iHisiiicss. 

Wc have no aiiprehension of being 
troubled in our operatiouh by the ofVi- 
eers of the go\ eminent, who \iew onr 
jiroecedings without concern, seeming 
to regard them as a matlcr of CDiirse, 
which they’ either do not wisli, or have 
not the pow(*r to control. Thus far wv. 
have met wilji no molestation, although 
tlie Chinese Chfi])el in this city, is so 

situated :is almost to invite tlicir notice. 

It is in the very centre of the po]uilation 
at the l>a(‘k of tin* largest temple, the 
gi'oiinds of which are used for tea g.'iv- 
dens, and ])laci“s of anuisemcnt for the. 
peojdc, and all strangers who conic 
hither from other parts of the country, 
go there to see their friends, aiul aimisc 
themselves. The chapel being at hand, 
is well kiunvn, and whenever it is ascer- 
tained that there is preaching, large 
iiiimbcrs come in. The building is of 
large si/c, caj):ib]e of contnining .000 
person.^; and when wc eninnieiiced its 
erection, wi*. weif, not without fear of 
being interfered witli, but w(* weni mis- 
taken. Hinee the ( Impel Avas openc*d, 
ti new magistrate lias been appointed, 
and he eau hardly do any thing contrary 
to the allow'cd acts of his prcdecc.ssor, 
nor 1ms he taken .any notice of onr w-ork. 
This toleration is the cll'cct of the, edicts 
lately issued, and of which you laiAC 
heard. On tlicir ]mbUcation avc 'nirne- 
diately licgaii tlic elmpcl, (wliicb, by' tlic 
Avay, is in <lcl»t £j()(>,) determined that 
as far us we Avere coiicernetl the eilicts 
should not be a dead letter, but that we 
should take adAuntage to the utmost of 
the license thus given ns. Were it not 
for the explicit declaration of toleration, 
it is doubtful whether avc should have 
been permitted to erect a chapel. The 
more avc c.an draw upon the Chinc.se the 
belter, so that it be done Avitli prudence. 
IJvery step in advance facilitates our 
further progress. I5y' getting good pre- 
cedents, and feeling our ground avcII, 
AVC can advance further and further, only 
carefully avoiding what w'ould create 
disturbances, or unnecessarily attract the 
attention of the officials. When we 
first came here wc did not expect so 
much liberty* AVc (luite anticipated 
being controlled and interfered with, but 
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nothing of the kind lias happened, iind 
we now can go on with .norc confidence. 

The missionaries in China are now 
engaged in revising the New Testament, 
and gveat progress has been made in the 
work. All the delegates from the several 
stations are to meet here next summer 
for the purpose of final decision and cor- 
rection, after which an edition will be 
printed. This is a most important work, 
and needs every effort for its full accom- 
plishment. Dr. Morrisim’s version was 
a great work; and for the time when it 
was done, showed liis ]»owcr; but it is 
very imperfect, and so far from what it 
ought to bo that we eannot use it. This 
the Bible Soeioty wonhl not for a lonff 

time ^fkiiowleilj-e ; hut such k the fact. 

Surely we w'ho Jnivc to eni])loy tlio book 
ought to he the best judges of its iilility. 
Witlioiit detracting from tlic Dr.’s praise, 
whose uicniory will ever he venerated for 
his extraordinary hihoura, still the in- 
struction of the people is of far greater 
importance. Mr. ISIedhurst, as you per- 
haps know, made a new version of the 
Ne.\v 'restament, which the Bible Society 
w'ould not accept; hut its correctness is 
shown by tlie fact, that all the inissiou- 
avies to the Chinese have used it cxelii- 
yivrly. 'i'he Am(?rit‘au Bible Society 
adojited it and liavc printed large editions 
which have hitherto oU])t)]icd us. Jlis 
version is the basis of tlic new version ; 
and 1 trust that IMr. Medhurst will soon 
see the w'ork to wiiieh ho has gi\ eii so 
much time and attention, satisfactorily 
advanced. The Bible Society has now 
come forw'urd and >upports the work 
heartily. Air. Alc<l hurst deserves all the 
aid that can be given, for his knowledge 
of the language is so great tlnU it ought 
to be employed to the fullest extent, and 
his i»owers <iuglit to he a])preciated ere 
it is too late. 1 doubt not when our 
brethren meet here for the final re> L^ioii, 
that sueh a version will he produced as 
will merit the coiifidcneo of all. We 
look tbiward with much [)leasurc to the 
time W’hcn the New Testament at least 
will be put in sueh a form as shall be 
understood by the people. Great atten- 
tion has been given by several to this 
W'ork, and there is no doubt it will be 
greatly impvoveil AVc have written 
home for a cylinder press and a new set 
of Chinese types, to print a new edition 
as soon as the work can be put to press. 
This will produce copies at a much 
cheaper rate than any other mode — 
cheaper by far than the native mode of 
priiitingi on account of the rapidity with 
which large numbers ean^’ho thrown off. 


The Old Testament is to be proceeded 
with as soon as the New is completed. 

I have thus endc.avoiircd to give you 
some account of wiiat we arc doing. May 
the Lord crown our labours with his 
blessing, and give us abundant success, 
that we may not only sow the seed, but 
be favoured with seeing the fruit thereof 
in the conversion of souls to Christ. 

Church Missionary Society has an 
agent here, Mr. Al‘Cliilcliie, Avho has just 
began to ])reach, and has an increasing 
congregation at his own house, lie will 
no doubt be joined by others presently. 
The American Episcopal Church has also 
a mission here, under the charge of Dl*. 
Dooiie, :i bishop of that coniiiiunioil. lie 
Kail three colleagues, but one, Atr. 
Graham, returned home very soon after 
his arrival. Another is going home this 
week on account of illness, and is not 
likely to return, so that the*, only one w'ho 
remains is Afr. Lyle. There arc two 
single ladies eouneeted with the mission 
W'ho have charge of a boys’ school, which 
is rcinarkaldy well managed. The boys 
have innde great progi’oss while under 
the care of Miss Jones ami Aliss Alorse, 
the ladies in unesthm. Dr. Booiui has 
just begun to iweacliiu Chinese, ami has 
a good congregation. 

Snell are the different missions in oper- 
ation, so far as Shanghae is eoneerned. 
To your other in([uirics my answers must 
he brief, only premising, that you will 
find much interesting and correct infor- 
mation about the Chinese mission in the 
life of the llcv. Samuel Dyer, published 
by AB*. Davis. It is an excellent work — 
>vell written — the best lucnioir 1 have 
seen for some time. 

With regard to my intercourse, medi- 
cally, w'itli the people, it may he enough 
to say, that tliey come to iiio in laigo 
iiuinhcrs,v and have much confidence in 
our mode of treatment, especially for 
diseases of the eye, the treatment of 
ague, and surgical cases generally. When 
they make up their minds to an opera- 
tion, they, as it were, give themselves up 
to me, ami allows me to do what I please 
with them. The injurious effects of dissi- 
pation and immorality arc felt to a large 
extefit amongst the people, especially by 
the sons of rich families. 'J’hesc are 
allowed much liberty, and having leisure 
and money they abuse them and t holi- 
own health al the same time. Early 
marriage, however,' is the general rule 
in this country, and prevents many evils 
which would otherwise exist ; for as to 
moral restraint, that is very little exer- 
cised. Each follows his own inclination 
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rather than what he knows to be right. 
JnCanticMe does not exist to any extent 
here. That vice has been much exagger- 
ated. It does prevail in certain districts, 
as Fokkicn, l*ekin, ai^d other places, but 
it is by no means a general vice through 
the land. 

Tlie ])}iticnts who come to the liospital 
come for medical aid, though tluiy hear 
the gospel as well. Of tJiosc who com^ to 
the chapel and our other religions exer- 
cises, though many niay he inJliicnced by 
curiosity alone, yet some wc tliiiik come 
to liear'the doctrines of our religion, and 
are iin]jresscd by wluit they hear. A 
few desire further instruction, iiiid give 

hope of knowing bomcLliin^ of the triitli, 
and as these indications sprca<l, the fruit 
of our labour we trust will become 
ajiparcnt. The jjriosts Jiave not much 
intliicncc over the peojilc. They are 
not much rcgardctl, nor liavc they gi\cn 
U'j any trouble thus far. AV'e arc in- 
clined to think that they Jiave not a 
good standing, and lliat th(*ir power is 
not groat. 4'hcy are in general an 
ignorant and ilcbased set bf men. 

I'l'.cro docs not appear any thing in 
the arrangements or habits of the ])eo]>le 
lircsentiug any foriniilalde liiiidcranee to 
llie gosi>cl. 'I'licrc is no caste here as 
in Imlia. They are careless about llieir 
idolatry, and rcspei't their idols a.s little 
as they do tlieir jiricsts. Thc> are, 
however, vtuy suju'vstitious about .si»irits, 
charms, «!<c., arul belies e in demoniacal 
intlueiices. The worship of their ances- 
tors is jicrhaps the greatest obstacle to 
the reception of Christianity. •The 
feeling w^hich ])revail.s from tliis source 
is veiy dillicult to overcome. Indeed, 
the Vv'or.ship of deceased jicrsons is the 
essential worshij) or religion of the 
ChiiiCftC. Into this tliey enter with 
zeal, but little else is carcM ^or. 
Christian eoulil be an ofliecr of Govern- 
ment, for they must all go and “ bow 
in the temple of Ilimmon.” At stated 
times they must go to the temples both 
to worshii) the idols and to adore the 
emperor. TJiis is an indispensable part 
of their oflicc, and I believe that of late 
years even the Uonian Catholics h:ivc 
no Govornment oflicers amongst l:heir 
adherents. 

Yours very truly, 

WiniJAai LooKiiAiiT. 

2. — Extract fiom an tirtichi in the “ Chi- 
nese REroHiToRv,” dated Canton, 

September, 1840. 

i’ltOM Sharighac there are recent 
reports, which indicate that, to the 


foreign residents there, the prospects arc 
nattering. In it commercial point of 
view, flic expectations of the most san- 
guine are likely to be realized. If 
China can bo preserved from fofcign 
and civil wars, the foreign commerce of 
Sliaiigbac may bo, by degrees, increased 
many many fold, it being, on account of 
its position, the point from ^^llcncc 
supplies will be carried to the central, 
northern, and western parts of the empire. 
From all that >ve can learn, the resi- 
dences and tlio facilities of inten oiirso 
arc every thing that foreigners can 
wish. The people make those who 
come from afar w^clcoiiic, and ihcir 
bcaiiiii^ towai^ls them is inilJ and p» .m:c- 
ablc. Dr. Lockhart’s assiduous lalumrs 
as a medical practilioiu'r ha\ c, in adili- 
tion to the direct good of healing great 
multitudes, done much to ])vci)are the 
w'ay for tlie ])rcacliiMg of the gospel. A 
corrcsi>oudent, under date of Soptemher 
4th, writes, — ‘‘ Dr. Medhiirst’s new 
chapel has be^eu open two Sabbat lis; 
attendance about 800. I hope to Imye 
one o]»eu in ilireeor four weeks that will 
accommodate about the same number. 

3. — Exlr((rl from a Letter from Mit, 

AbEXANOEii Stkonaoii, dutcd Amov, 

‘I'ld Jannanf, IS 17. 

On the 1st ol» Alay, 1846, w'e left 
Singa])orc, and went on bo.inl a. llondiay 
ship, the ‘‘ Chariot I (*,” which brought 
us after a live week’s voyage to llong- 
Kong. There we went to reside at the 
New Alission House, along with our 
esteemed brother, the Kev. Win. 
Gillespie. , 

By and by Air. and Airs. Young, who 
have been employed in the Aliss’ou at 
Amoy in connection w'itli our Society, 
came here also; they were obliged to 
leave their station on account of Airs. 
Young’s delicate state of liealth, and are 
now on their way to England. 

W^e remained at Ilong-Kong till our 
brctliren, Alessrs. AiliJne and Clelaiid, 
came out ; all the while 1 had been 
su]>plying the pulpit of the TTnioii 
Chapel, attending to the 'I'ypc Foundry 
work, &c. 

On the 12tli of Sc]>tcmbcr wc left 
IIong-Kong, and after five days sail wc 
arrived at Amoy. ATy own brother and 
all tlic other missionary brethren came 
on board to welcome ns, and liero w'o 
are still, very haj)]>y indeed, in labiiuring 
along with such aimuble and loving 
Christian friends as are associated to- 
gether. , 

There arc four chaiicls for Chinese 
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service, at which the missionaries ofliciate. 
My brother preaches oycry Lord’s day 
in two of them, and I in the othGr two, 
the other services being conducted by 
ftfr. fl'ohlman and Dr. Gumming. 

In our own Itouse there is a service 
attended by Chinese females every 
Tuesday afternoon ; and <!very day my 
brother and I attend, the one in the 
morning and the other in the afternoon, 
at our own chapel, to discourse with the 
Chinamen who come /locking in, on the 
great salvation providc4l /or all l)y Tlini 
who RO loved the world, 'i'he Chinese 
here are a verv friendly and easy 

accessible clavi of’ people, and jicncrally 

listen with sotiiewhnt of ^cvi<jusiics3 to 
our message, to the glorious themes 


on which we delight to discourse of to 
them. We know that many Of them 
are now acquainted with the truths by 
wJiich all who believe are saved ; and it 
is onr fervent prayer and hope, that the 
mighty Spirit of God may gracioiisl}’^ 
crown our labours with his blessing, 
imi)arting to many life for evtirmore. 
We like tlic climate of this jdacc very 
v\ell, and trust wg shall eoiitiime to 
cnjby good health here. Already, by 
the "eoM weather, onr cheeks have 
assumed a ruddy hue, and Mrs. S. is 
much stronguv than she was. She and 
m3' sister .are the onl^' Kiiropesin females 

on tliG islfiiul, with the exception of the 
Consul’s wife. 


hMRESrDK. 


A CiiEnrtFUL II kart.- -I once hoard 
;i 3 'oung lady say to sm individual, “^rour 
countenauee to too is like the shining 
sun, for it idwnys gladdens me with a 
clieevful look.” A merry or eltcerful 
eountciiance was one of those things 
which d ere 111 V Taylor said Ids enemies 
ninliieivcMMilors coiildnot take avvny from 
Jjiin. T'here are sonic persons wdio 
spend their lives in fids world as they 
would spend their time if shut up iu a 
dungeon. 10 very thing is made gloomy- 
and forbidding, 'riiev go monrning 
from day to <hi>", that they liavc so little, 
and are constantly anxiuns lest what 
little they have should eriea])C out of 
their ’“hands, 'riicy look always upon 
the <lark si<le, and can never enjoy' the 
good that is present for the evil that i.> 
to come. Tins is not religious. Keli- 
gioii makes the heart eheiTful, and vvlieii 
its large, and benevolent jivinciples are 
exercised, men will he happy iu spite of 
themselves. 'Uhe iinhistrious bee does 
not stoj> to lament tliat there are so 
many ])ojsonoiis llowors and thorny' 
branches in his road, hut buzzes on, 
selecting the honey w here he can find 
it, and passing quietlv by the places 
where it is not. "riierc is enough in this 
world to complain about and find fault 
with, if men have the disposition. Wc 
often travel on a bard and uneven road, 
but vvitb a clieerfiil sjiirit and a heart to 
jiraisc God for his mercies, we may w’alk 
therein with great com fort, and come to 
the end of our journey in peace. 


A CuiLo’s Tra Yi:n.— A drunkard who 
had run llirVuigh his jiroiierty', reliiine«l 
one night to h’s nnfnrnislied borne, lie 
entevcil its empty hall- -angiiisli was 
gnawing at hl.s heart-strings, and language 
is iiiade<nu\tc to c\iae'-s his agony as lie 
entcre«l liis wife's .iji.ulmmit, and Ihero 
hcheld the victims of Ins a])petitc, his 
lovely wife and darling child. Morose 
and snllcii, he seated himself without a 
wor«l; he could not speak, ho <*oidd not 
look upon them. The mother saifl to the 
little angel hy her side, “ Come, my child, 
it '.s time to go to bed and that little 
hahe, as was her wont, knell by her 
mother’s laj), and gazing wistfully into 
the face of her sutVering parent, like a 
])iecc of chiseled statuary, slowdy repeated 
licr nightlv orison ; and when she had 
finished, the child (but four years of 
age,) said to her mother, — “Dear inn, 
?.ia y I not oder up one more prayer ? ” 
“Yes, yes, mv' sweet pet, pvav'.” And 
she lifted up her tiny hands, closed her 
eyes, and prayed — “O God! spare, oh! 
.'Spare my dear i>a])a I ” I'hat prayer w’as 
w'aftetl with electric l apidity tothe throne 
of God. It was heard on high — it was 
heard on earth. Tlic responsive “Amen!” 
hur-.'i from that father’s lips, and his 
heart of stone bccaine a heart of flesh. 
Wife and cliild were both clasped to his 
bosom, and in penitence he said, “ My 
child, you have saved your father from 
the grav'c of a driuik.ard. I’ll sign the 
pledge.” 


IlhLI. ANr>nAlN, rKlMTKHS, »T KXUCtl SQUAHP, UT.^B() 
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AN ATTEMPT AT A POPULAK EXPOSITION OF ROMANS 

VIII. 1<)— 23. 

“For tlic Ciirnc.st expectation of the iTcatnrc waiteth for tlie niiinifcstation of the 
hons of God. For the creature was made Mibject to vanity, not willinj;ly, hut 
hy reason of him who l\ath subjected the same in hope; because tlic creature 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of eovriiptioii into the glorH)ii.s 
liberty of the children* of God. For nc know that the whole creation groanoth 
and travailcth in pain together until now : and not oidy they, but ourselves also, 
^\hi(*h have the tirst-fruits of the Sjurit, even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to W'it, the redemption of our body.” 

Tin^ passage Itoforc us is one of confessed difficulty, and, as »‘<ue]i, lias 
l)ccn overloaded with cornmeutary, criticism, aitd conjecture. To 
enumerate llie variety of interpretations wliicli liave been [)ut u}»on those 
versos would exhaust patience and tend to no profitahlc result. Tlie chief 
conflicting principle in the Icadii^ ex[)ositions of this passage lies in the 
different, meaning which they /ospectively attach to the word — for it is 
one and the same tonn — rendered by our translators, creature an<l creation. 
JiGt us in the first place, then, try to get at the meaning of this \vord, 
which may prove our uiastcr-kcy to the entire passage. 

Some understand the word creation, or creature to mean here, the whole 
human race — mankind aji large. And it is used in this specific sense 
in the following passages:— Mark* xvi. 15; “Go, preach the gospel to 
every creature” — that is, to every rational creature — to all men. Col. 
i. 23 ; “ Wliich (gospel) has been preached among all nations,’* or, “ to 
every creature,** — every rational being,— every man — “under heaven.” 
Tlic same use of the word occurs in 1 Peter ii. 13. If, however, it is not 
uniformly used with tliis meaning by the New Testament writers — as wc 
shall presently discover to be the case — wo can only, at present, conclude 
tliat it is possible it may bear flic same meaning in the passage before us 
that it docs in those three just quoted. Our next step, therefore, will be 
to inquire whether, by so translating the term here, we can deduce a 
consistent and satisfactory meaning from the passage, — a doctrine, or a 
statement of fact, "in harmony with other parts of the word of God. But 
hero we encounter a startling objection in the very outset of our examina- 
tion; for it immediately occur.s to "any one in the least acciuainted 
with the doctrines of scripture, and the statement, "if of the apostle himself^ 
New Series. — Ah)L. VII. n 
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whose words we are (^nsidcring, to ask here, with what sense of propriety 
and consistency can it be assorted that the whole race of mankind wait 
with “earnest expectation for the manifestation of the sons of God?” 
Doe^ not the uniform tenor of scripture represent that “ manifestation,” 
or fulfilment of the hopes and consummation of the blessedness of the 
righteous, as an object, not of indilfercnco merely, but of aversion and 
dread to those who may not hope to partake in the consummated felicity 
of the sons of God ? With what consistQucy can the apostle declare that 
in the day of this “manifestation,” tlie whole human race are to be 
‘^delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God,” when he has already told us, in this same epistle, that 
the day of glory, honoui', and immortality “ to tlic sons of God,” will bo 
the day of “indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish,” to “every 
soul of man that <loeth ovil?^’ ITow it ])0 affirmed of manlcmd, 

universally, tliai ilicy were ^^trouglit into subjection not willingly?** Is 
not this latter declaration, indeed, fatal to the application of the term to 
human beings at all ? Of no mere man since the Fall can it ho jiflinncd 
that ho has not willingly brought himself into subjection, — that he has not 
voluntarily done what has exposed him to sorrow and sufFcring and 
degradation. Moreover, what are we to make, of this intcq»rotatiou in 
connection with the declaration that “the creature was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him,” or, “"by means of him who 
hath subjected it.” If wc understand the agent to be man himself, docs 
not this sound very like a contradiction in terms? Mankind were made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, but by means of mankind! 

Putting aside this interpretation as untenable, let us try what can be 
made of the term in' some other sense. The word occurs in 2 Cor. v. 17 ; 
“ If any one ho in Christ, (ho is) a new creature,” or, “ (there is) a new 
creation.” Again, in Gal. vi. 15; “In Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
nor uucircumcision avails any thing, b^t a new creature,” or, “ a new 
creation,” — that is, a new act of creating by the Efely Spirit. On the 
authority of the usage of the term in these passages, ami also of the verb- 
form of the word in such expressions as — “created in Clu'ist,”* “created 
after God,”'[- some critics interpret the word, in the passage before us, 
as signifying Christians, — the body of the regenerated, — the church of 
Clirist. But this interpretation is not warranted by the actual form of 
the apostle’s lauguage : for hero the tetm stancis singly and alone, whereas, 
in the passages just quoted, the peculiar meaning is determined and clearly 
indicated by means of some adjunct term or expression, such as the 
adjective “ new,” or the plirasos, “ in Christ,” “ after God.” Again, in 
this interpretation, what becomes of the distinction which evidently is 
meant to be kept up throughout the whole passage betwixt this something 
— this “ creature,” this “ creation,” and “ tho sous of God,” or, “ wc who 
have tho first-fruits of the Spirit,” — that 'is, the Spirit as tho first-fruits 
or pledge of our hopes ? 

There is another use of tho term now under examination among New 
Testament writers, who sometimes employ it to denote the material 
creation in general, — the created univci*se, — tho systeifi of nature, as it is 
called. Thus, Mark xiii. 10, — “ For in those days shall be affliction such 

* Epli. ii, 10*. 


t Ej)]!. iv. 21. 
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as was not from tlio }) 0 "irming of tlio creation wlik-li dod created until 
tin’s time.” See also chap. x. 0. Again, Horn. i. 25: “Who changed 
the truth of God into a lie, and w'orshippod and served the creature jnoro 
than the Creator.” And chap. viii. 39: “ Nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall bo able to separate us from the love of God whicli is 
ill Clirist Jesus our Lord.” Col. i. 15; “Who is the imago of the 
invisible God, the first-born of every creaturi!,” — that is, the prince and 
lord of all creation — the head o^thc entire system of created things— as 
is plain from the apost.le*s own exegesis on the word: “ For by Him were 
all things created, that ai'e in heaven, and that are in earth,” Sic. ITcb. 
iv. 13: “Neither is iliere any creature that is not manifest in his sight; 
but all things arc nalvod and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we 
liavo to do.” llcY. iii. 4; “ These things saith the iVmcn, the faithful and 
true witness, the begiuning of the creation of God,” — that id, the Lord of 
the universe. From these passages it is abundantly evident that we are 
entitled to intcqiret the tenn, as occurring in the verses now under 
examination, in the sense of the creation in general — the works of 
nature, as the phrase sometimes is — provided this interpretation can he 
reconeilod with the rest of the apostle’s argument in this chapter, and a 
consistent meaning wroi/ght out from the passage, hy using the term in 
this specific sense. ljr;t us then proceed, with this meaning attached 
the word creation^ to investigate the statement of the apostle. 

The general theme, of which these versos contain an expansion and 
illustration, seems to bo amiouncod in the preceding, the 18th verse: 
“ For I reckon that the suffenngs of (liis jirestmt lime are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory that shall be revealed in.us.” Or, “ More- 
over, 1 count not the sufferings of the present time as worthy of comparison 
with the gh»ry which is to bo revealed to us.” The subject, then, is the 
future glory which is to be revealed to and enjoyed by believers, and the 
sup])ovt under prc.sout affliction t(f lie derived from its anticipation. 

Verso 19. “ For tlR earnest ciipectation cf the creation” (we shall employ 
this term throughout the passage, instead of shifting from the use of 
creature to creation^ or the reverse,) “ waiteth fur the manifestation of 
the sons of God.” The word here translated “earnest expectation,” 
signifies that emotion of iiitonsc desire and fond anticipation which is 
accompanied by a raising •of* the head and stretching of the neck towards 
something approaching us. We have thus a personificatiou of creation, 
or nature, in these words. Creation is represented as a conscious 
animated being, in an attitude of expectancy, stretching the neck, and 
gazing forward with intense earnestness and passionate expectation to 
the approach of some highly desired object. The personification is 
doubtless a bold one, but not more so than those which occur in the 
prophetical writings of the Old Testament,* and it is quite in Paul’s 
manner, who has personified the law, and sin, and death with equal 
boldness. The object thus earnestly looked out for by creation is “ the 
manifestation of the sons of God,” — ^literally, “ the apocalypse,” — “ the 
revelation of the sons .of God;” that is, the time when the people of God 
shall attain the consummation of their salvation, — the fullness of their 
blessedness and glory; the period of mans entire and final restoration 

• 

* Isaiah Iv. I’salius xcviii. ; £/.ek. xxxi. ir>. 
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to holiness and happiness; when God’s moral image being fully restored 
to him, yea, impressed in deeper and inefhioeable lineaments upon him, 
bo f^iall bo manifested or sot forth to an admiring universe a ‘‘ son of 
God,” in a manner worthy of so high a title. 

In the 20th and 21st verses, the apostle proceeds to show how it is 
that the creation takes so deej) an interest in this manifestation, — longs 
so earnestly for tlio arrival of the jieriod fixed by God for this jmrposc. 
The reason is twofold: 1st, Creation haft been subjected to vanity, — to 
something which greatly distresses it, and from which it longs to be 
delivered; and 2dly, It lias the hojie of such deliverance in connection 
with the manifestation already spoken of. 

The term hero rendored <nan%ly is of wide signifieation in scripture 
language. It signifies some tiling frail anrl (lyiiig» or somctlilng sinful, 
or somctliirig useless and illusory. It seems well enough rendered here 
by our translators. It is the same word by which the Septuagint 
translators have rendered the TTobrew teim in Job vii. 3, “Though a 
servant earnestly dosiroth the shadow, and a hireling expeeteth a reward 
of Ids work, yet I am made to possess months of vanity;’^ and in IVahn 
xxxix. 5, “ Every man at his best state is altogether vanity.” Creation 
has boon subjected to this vanity, that is, has been perverted, turned 
aside, iii many tbings from its original constitutiQii and purpose, and so 
rendered useless, vain, incapable of good; and that not willingly or 
voluntarily, or from its original and innate tendencies; for when God 
had finished tlio creation of all things, ho “ licheld every thing which he 
Jiad made,” and pronounced them “very good.” Every thing was 
perfect in its own nature, and exactly fitted for its own uses, occupied 
its own place, and performed its own functions in the universal frame of 
things; there was nothing useless, and nothing jarring; all formed one 
liaraionious whole, — a system in whicli every part was porfoi^t, and the 
union of the whole eonstiUitcd pcifectioii, — the full realization of the 
Creator’s beneficent idea. But man sinacd, and Mning placed every 
tiling that was subject to or dependent upon him in any fonn under the 
power and dominion of sin; he turned the creatures of God to liis own 
sinful purposes; he made them minister to his own sinful inclinations; 
he perverted them from their original design and tendencies, and so they 
became subjected to vanity. Tlic personification previously adojitod by 
the apostle enables him to ascribe Volition to inanimate and natural 
objects, and thus to describe creation, or nature, suftcring constraint of 
will, an unwilling perversion, in being made subject to vanity. It has been 
reluctantly forced into its jn’esent position, as one forced by a superior 
power to do what he is disinclined to ; and it only waits for the removal 
of this constraining force to resume its natural attitude, its native ten- 
dencies to what is good and perfect according to its kind. 

Wo have some difiiculty with the clause, “ By reason,” or “ on account 
of him who hath subjected,” or “put it in subjection, in hope.” An 
eminent living biblical critic and theologian* understands the person here 
spoken of to be the first Adam, whose “sin and apostacy was the 
occasion and means of this subjection.” And this certainly appears at 
first sight the most obvious and simple construction of the w^ords. 


' Dr. Wardlaw. 
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Another ouiincnt living critic* seems to feel no hesitation in understanding 
the reference to be to God himself, the Caeator, hf whoso sovereign will, 
and by the arrangement of whose p^ovidcncl^, creation was placed in this 
subjection to vanity. While there are other commentators again who 
consider Satan, the original seducer of man, and introducer of vanity 
into the creation, to bo hero meant. A good <h‘al might be said for (*ach 
of these interpretations; and there is really nothing in the original words 
thenihclvos or in the context ^vliich determines the pcjint with any thing 
like absolute certainty, — although our leaning is towards tlie fii-st of those 
three interpretations. The leading argument of tlie fl])ostle, however, is 
brought out upon the theory of any of these interpretations, his object 
being to represcni creation as made subject to vanity, not by something 
always inliereiit in itself, but by a force exerted oyw* it by a tvreigu agent, 

and for deliverance from wbieh it earnestly lookg; and it is evidently not 
the agent liiniself that the apostle is seeking to describe, but tlic fact 
that creation has been subjected to vanity, and is perverted in its 
])roportic.s and piuposcs. This agen-'^.y was something external to creation, 
which had no jimale or spontaneous tendency to vanity, and as such it 
is hero represented. 

Home, amongst Avhoni appear to 1)C our translators, connect the jihrasc 
‘'‘in hope” with tlie iimuediatcly preceding idirasc “liim wlio hath 
subjected,” as if the kind and degree of subjection cxeindsed over creation 
was not unaccompanied, in the mind of the subjecting agent, with a 
feeling of hope or of apprehension of the final restoration of creation to its 
oi-iginal and native porfeeiioii. Others, and, as we think, more correctly,' 
eoimcet the expression ‘‘in hope” with what follows; and read thus, — 
“ III hope that” (the ordinary meaning of tlie pa#tiele here rendered 
because) “ the creature itself also shall be dclivorecJ.” If this reading be 
adopted, it may be better to ]>laee tbe 20tli verse within parentlicsis, su 
as to bring the 10th and 21st verses into connection, tlius,--” For tlio 
earnest cxpcetatioia of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sous of CJod; in hope that the* creature itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruj)iion into the glorious liberty of the cljihlrcn of 4jod.” 
It is scarcely necessary, however, to obseiwe that the signification of the 
passage, under the view we are taking of it, is little affected by the 
pniposed transposition and jjunctuation. 

Verse 21. The hope theft of crei^tion is, that “ it also shall bo delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of tlie children 
of God,” or “into the liberty of the glory of tlic sons of God.” Tlic 
“ bondage of corraption,” in this verse, is cvitlcntly the same thing, 
or state of things, as the “ vanity” spoken of in the preceding verse ; and 
Iho hope of creation is, that it shall cease to exhibit any signs of vanity- — 
any perversion from its original adaptation to good and wise purposes, 
umlcr the agency of an cxtcifial ami coercive power, when the time of 
“the manifestation of the sons of God” shall arrive; that it shall then 
enjoy as perfect and complete oxcmiition, according to its nature, from 
fho influence of sin, or any vanity, as the beatified sons of God thcmsclvcss. 

Verso 22. “ Fox wo know that the whole creation groanetli aud travailctli 
in pain together until now.” Here the apostle appeals to the universal 
traces of sorrow and desolation and perversion which appear throughout 
* l^rofcssor Stuart of Andovei? 
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our world ; and, in bold figure, roprcscntB Nature as sighing and groaning 
throughout all her rcgtons, under the intolerable burden and stinging smart 
of the sufferings to which she has l)cen thus subj(ictcd. Mr. Stuart, 
who •endeavours to confine the meaning of the tenn creation, in this 
passage, to mankind in general, puts this question: “Suppose, now, 
that the natural world is here represented as sighing and sorrowing, from 
the beginning of the world down to the time then present, and this because 
it waited for its renovation, whicli will take place only at the end of the 
world, or after the general rcsuiTOction, — was this a thing So familiar to 
all, that the apostle could appeal to it by saying ‘wo know?’” Now it 
really does not seem at all dithcult to extricate ourselves from the supposed 
dilemma of this question. Wo have understood lllC tipOStle fill alUIlg tO 
he personifying creation — and we are at no loss to understand what he 
means in tliis verso by the groans of creation. Jly the sniiic figure of 
speech uinler which he had already ascribed volition to creation, he now 
endows it with sensation, and describes it as sighing and in agony. And wo 
slioiild think it a sufficiently plain and obvious truth, in the apprehension of 
those to whom the ajxjstle was addressing himself, that creation is 
perverted and is languishing under the effects of man's sin — a truth ([uite 
as easily apprehended by and manifest to them gs that the entire human 
race are groaning and suffering together, under any such sc!\se of perver- 
sion and misdirection at least as that of whicli "the apostle has been 
speaking. Sighing and groauing are the cx])rcssioiis of grief and indig- 
nant emotion, and fitly therefore attributed, in the personification, to a 
creature involuntarily alienated from its God, and longing to return to 
its allogianeo. As to the knowledge or anticipation of such return, that 
is the docirine which the apostle is illustrating. Ilis assertion in this 
verso is not that creation sighs for “ the liberty of the glory of the sons 
of God,” but simply that it docs sigh and that it docs suficr, and that in 
all this we behold a state of great vanity or perversion from original 
tendencies in Gods creation. It is as if he would say the thing is 
manifest, its evidences are before us and admitted — there is no denying 
the fact that creation has suffered and' is sufl’eriug deeply from man’s 
rebellion and apostacy. But how the objector gets over all this upon his 
interpretation of the term creature, we see not. That he should conceive 
of the apostle reiu’CsSeiitiiig it as a familiar truth, that all men, without 
distinction, sigh and groan for the rivvelatioil of the sons of God — the 
time of universal judgment and of the restitution of all things, when 
God “ shall render to every man according to his w^orks” — is not a little 
surprising to us. 

Verse 23. “ And not only they” — or better, “ And not only it, (creation,) 
but ourselves also, wdiich have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even wc our- 
selves groan wdthin ourselves, waiting for the adoption, the rodomi>tion of 
oiu* body.” There seems little diificulty in apprehending “ the fir.st-fruits 
of the Spirit,” here to mean that “ caimcst of the Spirit” which believers 
arc rcpresoiitcd as receiving : Ejdics. i. 14, “ Yo were scaled with that 
holy Spirit of promise which is the earnest of our inheritance that is, 
ye received the Spirit as a pledge that yo should surely attain to the 
inheritance. And hero, ye received the Spirit as the first-fruits or the 
earnest of the glory, the manifestathm, to bo afterwards revealed in you. 
The redemption of liolievcrs is not complete until their final and public 
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adoption into the family of heaven in the day of judgment and of the 
resurrection of the body. Now, indeed, .they ard adopted, and truly 
become “ the sons of God,” but still in their i>rcseut stale they “ do groan, 
being burdened,” and the grave holds dominion over their mortal bcMlies, 
until that which has been sown a corruptible shall be raised an incorrup- 
tible body; and .all sorrow and vanity and death shall he sw.allowcd up 
in bliss and perfection and eternal life ; then and not till then shall joy 
and peace fill the whole uncircumscribcd vision of immortality. 

'fhe greet doctrine then of the 2 )assage wo have been minutely 
examining is tliis : That at tlie time of the manifestation of the sons of 
God, every thing that is capable of restoration shall be finally and fully 

rostorod; the footsteps of sin shall be ellaccd from every regiou, save 
those doleful shades where sin .and sinners must for over abide, far, fiir, 
and hoplessly ap.art from “the now heavens and the now earth wliercin 
dweUeth rigliteousncss.” I'lie apostle leads our delighted imaginations 
forward to a now order of tilings, like to that fabled golden .age, when 
men warred not against nature, ner nature .ag.iinst men, but all was 
peace and harmony and joy — ^like, but oil ! liow far superior, how 
infinitely tiaiisccndiiig all that human fancy ever drcaniiul of, or the 
nil sanctified spirit of iiif^u ever longed to enjoy ! A scene fresh .and fair 
and radiant as that which stood fortli before the admiring wondering eyes 
of a holy universe, wlfon the moining stars sung together, and the sons 
of God shouted for joy,” spoutaneousdy kindling into adoration as they 
bolield tlic glorious works of God in this our world, and its sinless inh.abi- 
tant, man! A scene in wliich no impciToction shall liavo place, but 
nature, auimate .and inanimate, sluall bear testimony to the Divine 
guidance, power, and su])remacy; shall proclaim nvith one voice, the 
goodness and the glory of the Lor(l, and the trium])li of holiness over sin, 
jierfcction over vanity, the incorruptible over tlie corruptible, the fixed 
and immutable over tlie ever-shifting and transient. 

It is not indeed for us with tlie few lights we })0sscss on the subject — 
vvhicli must to us, in this state of things, be one of imperfect knowledge — 
to push our speculations far into the regions of conjecture, or ]^>crplox 
uiu’selvcs with vain attcmjits to settle the exact nature and order of that 
now system of things of which wo catch so many glimjises, faint, indeed, 
but still revelations to a certain extent, in the w^orcl of God. iTot, surely, 
we wander not entirely frdlii the nccord when, from such passages as tliat 
wo have now been considering, we venture to draw many pleasing antici- 
pations of the glory not only to be revealed in us, but to be exhibited 
around us, in tlie times of tlic restitution of all things, when sin or tlie 
capacity of sinning shall exist no mure; and gladden ourselves with the 
couviction, that the havoc whieli sin has been permitted to work upon the 
fair creation of God, shall yet bo obliterated, and whatever was brought 
under unwilluig subjection to v.anity restored to its pristine perfection and 
litness for setting forth the jmiisc and the glory of God, as well as 
ministering to the delight of the sons of his adoption : the beauty and 
liappinoss of creation keeping pace with the return of man to his Maker’s 
perfected imago. • • 

But the principal aiih and design of the apostle in introducing this 
subject evidently is lo excite the hopes and desires of believers fi>r the 
glory to be revealed in to animate lhem«to suslain any jnesent 
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suffering patiently and as if they felt it not, by directing them to the 
hopes set before tb6m — the « riches of the heavenly inheritance — the 
fulness of the future adoption and redemption, in which their very fleshly 
bQdi<JP, once the subjects of death and eori’uption, should so gloriously 
partake. 


EPISTLE TO DIOONETUS.* 

As T see, most excellent Dioguetus, that thou art exceedingly desirous 
of bocoinlng aetj^uamte J with the religion of the OhriStiUIlijj Ullll lllUt tllOU 
inquirest concerning tlicm, with the greatest accuracy and diligence, in 
what God they trust, and the manner of their worship, so that they all 
despise the world anti contemn death, and neither regard those as gods 
wlio are so esteemed by**the Gentiles, nor observe the superstition of the 
Jews, and what is tliat warm atfection which they have to one another, 
and wliy at length this new class or institute has entered into the world 
now and not before? J approve of this cagcnicss of thine, and beg of 
God, who sujiplics to us grace both to sj)cak and hear, that there may be 
granted to me indeed so to speak as that thou in liearing mayest bo very 
much profited, and to thee so to hear as that the speaker may not bo 
grieved. 

Como then, having first purged thyself from all those reasonings which 
pro-occupy the mind, and having cast away that habit which leads thco 
astray, and becoming as an altogether new man, since thou art to hear of 
a doctrine which, according to thine own acknowledgment, is new. 
Behold not only with thine eyes but with tliy mind, of what substance 
and of what form arc those wliom you call and esteem gods. Is not this 
one a stone like what is trodden upon ? Another is brass not better than 
the vessels which arc made for our use ; another is wood, even already 
rotten ; another is silver, rec^uiring men to watch it lest it bo stolen ; 
another is iron destroyed by rust ; another is earthen, nothing better than 
what is prej)jired for the basest uses. Arc they not all perishing mate- 
rials?' Are they not fabricated by means of iron and fire? Bid not the 
stone-cutter make one of them, the brazier another, the silvcrsmitli 
another, the potter another ? Before they were moulded into the form 
of gods by the arts of these persons, was not every one of them trans- 
formed by each workman as is even iiofr done ? Might not vessels which 
are now made out of the same materials be made like such gods if they 
should chance to meet with the same artificers ? And on the contrary, 
might not those which arc now worshipped hy you, be made by men, 
vessels like the rest? Are they not all deaf? arc they not blind? are 
they not lifeless ? arc they not senseless ? arc they not motionless ? arc 
they not all corruptible ? are they not all perishing ? These things you 
call gods, these you serve, these you worship, and you make them alto- 
gether equal to God. For this reason you hate Christians, because they 
do not regard these as gods. But you who now suppose and think them 
gods, do you not cast contempt upon them much more than the Christians 

• We have much pleasure in presenting our readers with this excellent transla- 
tion of one of the most valuable remains of cliristian aDti(][uity. It is supposed to 
bo the production of some writer of the second century, and is therefore interesting, 
os displaying Christian life And feeling in the age following that of the Apostles. 
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do ? Do you not much rather treat tliem with derision nnd contumely 
in w(»r.shipping tlic stone and earthen ones.withoiit Getting a watch, but 
shutting up the silver and gold ones by night, and setting a watch over 
them by day, lest they be stolen? But with those honours which# you 
think you otFer them, you rather punish them, if indeed they arc endowed 
with sense; but if they are* not, you prove this by worsbi]i}»ing them witli 
blood and burnt flesh. AV^ho of yourselves would submit to this i Who 
of you would suffer these things to be done to himself? Nay, verily, there 
is no man who w’ould willingly cndm’o this punishment for ho has sense 
mid roawoTi, lnit tho stono suffors It booauso it is sonsoloss. Yrm do not 
tlien show by your actions tl)at It lias sense, liut as for llie Olirisiians 
not serving such gods as these, I might have much more to ,%ay, but if 
tlicse things should ajjpear to any one not sufficient, I reckon it superfluous 
to say more. , 

But further, I believe that tliou art very desirous to hear how they do 
not worship in the same manner as the Jews. The Jews, then, although 
tlioy abstain from the worship already desenbed, and claim to worsliip the 
one Clod, and to esteem Him Lord of all, yet iuasmu(*li as tlicy ofler to 
lliju the same kind of worship as has been meutiuned, are wrong. 
Fur as the (1 entiles afl'ord a proof of fully in the things which they offer 
to tho senseless and dunri), so the Jews in thinking to give these tilings 
to Gud as if He needed them, might justly reckon it folly rather than 
religion. For ho who made the heaven and earth and all things therein, 
and who supplies to all of us what we need, can Himself need none of 
tlu’ise things whi<h Ho affords to those who tliink to give to Him. Now 
tliose who suppose llu;y ]u'irorm sacrifice to Him with Idood and hnrnfc 
fat and burnt oircrings, nml that they honour liim with such marks of 
respect, appear to me, in thinking to give any thing lo one Avho needs 
nothing, not at all to ilili'er from tlioso who show the same zeal in behalf 
of the senseless wliich cannot participate in the lionour. 

Still further, witli regard to their scrupulousness about food, and tlieir 
superstition concerning yahbatlfs, and their bviasting of circnmcishni, and 
tlic pretence of fasting, and tho noAV moon, things ridiculous and unwwtliy 
of mention, I do not think that thou ro([uircst to learu from mo. For as 
to those things whicli have been created by God for tho use of man, what 
propriety is there that some of them should bo received as riglitly created, 
but others refused as useles^ls and fgiperfluous? To belie God as if Xfo 
forbad us to do good on the Sabbath-day, what impiety is this? To 
glory in circumcision as a token of election, as if for that reason they 
were eminently loved of God, is not ibis ridiculous? To attend to the 
stars and the moon in order to the keeping of months and days, and to 
distribute the ordinances of God, and the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
according to their own ploasm’C^ some for feasts and others for fasts, who 
will reckon this a proof of reli^on, and not rather of folly ? That the 
(Jhristians riglitly abstain from the vanity and deceit which is common to 
mankind, and from the unprofital)le'*“occupation, and vain-glorying of the 
Jews, I think thou hast sufficiently learned. ]3ut tJio secret of their own 
religion do not cxp 43 ct to be able to learn from man. 

For neither by country, language, nor usages, arc Christians distin- 
guished from the rest of mankind, for they neither inhabit cities of tJicir 
own, nor use any strange ilialect, nor practise a ♦singular mode of life. 
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Assuredly not by any care or study of busy men was this discipline 
invented for them, fior do they plead, as some do, for a human doctrine. 
But inhabiting Greek and foreign cities as it may happen, and following 
the •usages of the place in regard to dress and food and mode of living, 
they exhibit to us a plan of life admirable, yet confessedly strange. They 
inhabit their respective countries, but as sojourners. They take their 
part in all things as citizens, and endure all things as strangers. Every 
foreign country is as if it were native t^ them, and their native country 
as if it were foreign. Tlicy marry like others and beget children, but do 
not cast them away wheu bom. They have a t.ahlo fiouimon, hut nOt 
unclean. Though in the flesh, yet they do not live after the flesh. They 
pass their time on earth, yet have their citizenship in heaven. They 
obey the prescribed laws, and in their own lives are superior to the laws. 
They love all, and by all they arc persecuted. They are unknown, and 
arc yet eondemiiod; arc put to death, and restored to life; arc poor, 
and make many rich; arc destitute of all things, and in all things 
abound; arc in disgrace, and in their disgrace are in honour; are 
calumniated and vindicated; arc reviled, and bless; arc reproached, .and 
return respect; doing good, they arc punished as wicked; being punished 
with dcatli, they rejoice as those who shall b9 restored to life; by the 
Jews they are treated with hostility as foreigners; and by the Gentiles 
are persecuted; and the reason of this enmity, thbse who hate them arc 
not able to tell. 

But to speak simply, what the soul is in the body, that arc ChrifStians 
ill the world. The soul is S2)rcad through all the monbers of the body, 
and Christians througli the cities of the world. The soul dwells in 
the body, but is net of the body, and Christians dwell in the world, but 
arc not of the world. The soul being invisible is kept in the visible body, 
and Christians arc known as being in the world, but tbeir religion remains 
invisible. The flesh hates the soul and wars against it, although it has 
received no injury, because it is forbidden to gratify its desires ; and the 
world hates Christians, not being injured by them, but because they 
oppose its lusts, ^rhe soul loves the flesh and members which hate it, 
ami Christians love those who hate them. The soul is shut up in the 
body, but itself contains the body, and Cliristians arc kept in the world 
as in a garrison, but tliey contain the world. The soul being immortal 
dweUs in a mortal tabernacle, and Ciristians dwell in mortal tabernacles 
expecting the immortality that is in licaveu. The soul suffering hardship 
as to food and drink is made better, and Christians suffering punishment 
daily increase in number. To such a post has God appointed them 
which it is not lawful for them to decline. 

For, as I said before, this is not aii earthly invention that has been 
eommitted to them, nor is it a mortal device which they think it right to 
guard thxis carefully, nor arc they entrusted with the stewardship of 
human mysteries, but lie, in truth the Almighty, the Creator of all, the 
Invisible God, hath Himself from heaven placed the truth and the holy 
and incomprohensiblo word among men, and given Ilim a fixed iflacc in 
their hearts, not, as one might coajccturc, sending to men a seivant, or 
angel, or prince, or any of those who administer earthly affairs, or any 
of thoso who are entrusted with jiuisdiction in heaven, but Him who is 
the former and iiiakcV of the luiivcrso, by whom He made the heavens, 
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by whom lie shut up the sea within its bounds, whose laws all the 
elements faithfully keep, from whom the su» lias received the measure of 
bis daily course to observe, whom the moon obeys to shine by night as 
He commands, whom the stars, following the course of tlic moon, obey, 
by whom all things arc arranged and defined, and brought into subjection, 
the heavens and the things therein, the earth and the things therein, the 
sea and the things that arc therein, fire, air, abyss, the things in the 
heights and in the depths, and ip the intermediate space. This person 
He sent to them. Was it, then, as one might suppose, for the purpose 
of oxerclsing authority and strlkin/? terror? liy no means, but In 
gcntlonoss and mooknoss. Ho sent him as a king sending the king lils 
son; lie sent him as (lod; He sent him to men; Ho sent him to save; 
to persuade, not compel; for force does not belong to God. He sent 
him to invite, not to drive; He sent him in love, not to jnilge. Hut He 
will send him to judge, and who shall abide His coming? Host thoii not 
sec them exposed to tho beasts in order that they may deny the Lord, 
and not vamtuishedV Host thou not see that the more there are that are 
put to death, the more others are multiplied? These things do not seem 
the works of men, they arc tho power of God, they are the signs of his 
advent. For who among mankind knew ,any thing of God before he 
came? Can you receive tlio vain and frivolons discourses of the reputed 
philosophers. Of wdiofii some said that God was lire, calling that God 
whevcinto they themselves arc about to go; others, water, and others 
some other of tlio elements created by God. Although, if any of these 
sayings be wortliy of being received, it might bo shown in like manner 
that every one of the other creatures is God. But these arc tho marvels 
and errors of impostors; for no man hath cithcu’ sccn'God or made Him 
kimwn, but He hath discovered himself by faith, to which alone it is 
granted to porc»nve God. For God, the Lord and Maker of the universe, 
who made and disposed all things in their order, was not only kindly 
affected towards man, but loiig-suiFering. Yea, Ho was always such, and 
is and will be kind and good, and void of wrath, and true; and lie only 
is good; but He conceived a great and ineffable idea whicli he comifiuni- 
cated only to his Son. So long as he kept his wise counsel in secret Uiid 
reserve, he seemed to neglect and disregard us, but when ho revealed 
through his beloved Son, and manifested the things prepared from tho 
beginning, he granted to us at tho sjime time to see and enjoy his benefits. 
Who among ns could ever have expected such things? But he knew all 
things together with liis Sun according to the divine economy. 

God permitted us, however, previously to bo hurried along as we pleased 
in disorderly courses, being led by lusts and appetites ; not, by any means, 
as taking delight in our sins, but as forbearing; neither as having pleasure 
in tho time ot iniquity, but as preparing the present time of righteousness; 
that being convinced during that time by our own works as unworthy of 
life, we may now be deemed worthy through the kindness of God: and 
having shown the impossibility of ontcriug tho kingdom of God by our 
own power, we might bo enabled to do so by the power of God. But 
when our iniquity •wks fulfilled, and it had been perfectly shown that 
punishment and death, as the reward of it, was awaiting us, the time 
came which God had piu'posed to declare bis own goodness and j)ower. 
< >h ! what exceeding philanthropy ! what love ! J Fc did not hate us, nor 
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reject us, nor remember our evil, but was long-suffering, was patient ; He 
took our sins; Ho ^gavo histown Son a ransom for us, the holy one for 
transgressors, the innocent for the wicked, the just for the unjust, the 
inccrruptiblc for the corruptible, the immortal one for mortals. For what 
else could have covered our sins but his righteousness ? Hy whom was 
it possible that wo, the sinful and ungodly, could be justified but by the 
Son of God alone? Oh, the SAveet exchange! Oh, the unsearchable 
plau! Oh, the unlocked for blessings that the inhiuity of many should 
be covered by the one righteous, and that by tlic righteousness of one, 
He should justify many transgressors. Having, therefore, convinced us 
during the preceding time ef the Inipesslbirity of oiir own nature obtaining 

life, and now sliown tlie Pavlour able to save wliat else liad been impossible 
to be saved, lie Avouhl from both have us lielicvc in his goodness, and 
esteem him onr rioui’ishcr, father, teacher, counsellor, physician, Avisdoin, 
light, honour, glory, strength, life, and not he anxious about clothing and 
food. 

If tliou art desirous of this faith, then, thou Avilt receive, in tlic first 
place, the knowledge of, the Father. For God hath loved men on Avhose 
account he made the world, to whom he hath subjected all things that are 
ill it: to whom he has given reason, to Avhom ho^has given understanding, 
Avhoni alone ho has permitted to look upwards to him, Avhom he formed 
after his own image, to Avhora ho sent his only-begotten Sou, to whom he 
liromised the kingdom of heaven which he Avill give to those who love liim, 
Hut kiiOAving thc^ Father, what joy do you suppose you Avill bo filled Avith? 
Or how will you love him Avho first loved you ? And loving him, you will 
he an imitator of his goodness. And do not Avonder that a man can be 
an imitator of God. Jlc may, if he Avill. For happiness docs not consist 
ill lording it over our neighbours, nor in wishing to possess more than those 
Avho arc weaker, nor in being rich and subjugating the needy : neither in 
tlicso things may any one imitate God. For his glory consists not in these 
things. Hut he Avho bears the burden of his neighbour, Avho Avishes to 
hciicfit another Avho is deficient in that Avlierciiihe liimself excels, supply- 
ing vo the needy those things which he has received from God, becomes 
the God of those avIio receive from him. This man is an imitator of God. 
Then thou Avilt see, being upon earth, that God in licaA'^en administers 
affairs; then thou Avilt begin to speak the mysteries of God; then thou 
wilt love and admire those who are put to death because they Avould 
not deny God; then thou wilt condemn the deceit and error of the world 
when thou shalt become acquainted witli the true life in heaven, when 
thou shalt despise tliat death hero which is only apparent, Avhen thou shalt 
fear the real death Avhich is resciTcd for those AAdio shall be condemned 
to the everlasting fire whicli will torment to the end tlioso who are delivered 
over to it. Then thou wilt admire those Avho for righteousness sake 
endure the temporary fire, and wilt call them happy when thou knoAvest 
tlio other fire. 

(Tho paragraphs that follow arc thought to be spurious additions.) 
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THE HOUSE OF THE LOlul 
Part I. — Its Foundation. 

'PiiE term “ house” does not always, in scripture, moan a ImiUling for the 
hahitalion of the hody. It is frequently used in the K(3iise of family. Tlie 
hou.sc of David, for example, is the family of David. It is also used to 
designate the tabernacle and tciwplc. They are called the house of the 
Lord. Hut there is anotlicr sense in which the term is used in the sacred 
writings. The A])o.s(lc Paul, addressing Christians, says, “ Yo are tiods 
huildiilg;” and Him Aiiostle Peter, speaking on the same subjeet, iisg« 

these words, — “Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual house.” 
The church of the living God is a house, a building; and of it, it muy be 
said with all appropriateness — “ Exce])t the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain who build it.” We pur})Osc, in this paper, to examine 
shortly the foundation of tliis hoa««e. 

Every building has a foundation ; no superstructure, except dreamy 
speculations, can dispense with it. Hut every«l)uilding has not a sure 
foundation. Some houses are built upon the rock, but others are built 
upon the sand. When tc4?ting circumstances emue, the former will weather 
the storm, because their foundation is secure; but the latter will shake, 
and sink, and fall, because their foundation is deceitful. So the church 
of God must have a foundation. And what is true of the whole is tme 
of a part — every member of the church must have a foundation. Hut 
it is not every kind of foundation that will support the suiiorslructurc. 
lliat the church may stand, that she may weather all the storms througli 
which her destiny leads her, she must have a sure ono;*and blessed bo God 
fur him who sustains this character. Therefore, thus saiih the Lord 
God, behold I lay in Zion for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a ])r(‘ci»jus 
corner-stone, a sure foundation.”. What the prophets were inspired to 
w’l’ito concerning the foundati«jn of the churcli, Jesus Christ applies to 
himself. When he had finished the parable of the vineyard, he thus 
addressed those who wju’o present : — “ J)id ye never read in the scripCures, 
the stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the head of 
the corner.?” And lector, being tilled with the Holy Ghost, maintained 
in the presence of the rulcr^s, and elders, and scrilics, that this is the 
stone — referring to Christ — which Vas set at nought by your builders, 
which is become the head of the comer.” 

He is indeed a sui’o foundation. He is a tried stone. The Saviour’s 
character, and claims, and work, have been tested in every way calculated 
to disclose their true natui’e and value. His character as merliator is 
perfect. None could convict him of sin. He was holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners. was the personification of purity, tender- 
ness, and love. He completely established his claims as the Messiah 
promised to the fathers. The time of his advent was at the termination 
of the prophetic djiys. His character wras the perfect counterpart of that 
which prophets had pictured in their glowing effusions on the great 
deliverer. His tclicting and treatment were precisely of the nature pre- 
dicted of him of whom Moses and the prophets spoke. His death and 
the consequences that flowed from it, are identical with those which 
Isaiah foretold would befall God’s “righteous servdut.” All scripture was 
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fulfilled in him. Satan, the groat adversary, tried him, hut was com- 
pelled to desist, for ho found nothing in him. In working out the 
salvation of Ins people, he encountered every circumstance of an annoying, 
provoking, discouraging, insulting, and dangerous nature. But ho was 
equal to the mighty undertaking ; with undaunted l)row he faced every 
danger and hriived every difhculty. In th(» view of death, deatli the 
most shameful and painful, Ids courage foiled not, his love was not 
quenched. On the cross he died, hut. not before he could say, ‘‘ It is 
finished.” Brought under the dominion of death, had there been a flaw 
in liis character or work, the grim tyrant would have retained his jirey. 
The adversary would have claimed the victory, and justice would have 
rejected the sa^nfico. But when on the third day, the a])pointcd day, 
he came forth from the ])lace of the dead, having spoiled principalities 
and powers, and appeared unto many, then indeed it was estahlislicd on 
ovid<^in-‘e of the most decisive nature, that the work was done, the 
atonement made, the foundation laid; and such a foundation as withstood 
the closest Satanic scrutiny, and stood fortli pcifcct under the piercing 
eye of Omniscience. 

The foundation has been proved. Many have built upon it, and have 
experienced its soundness and stability. Binners of every age, and clime, 
and grade in society have trusted in the Saviour; and in no instance have 
they biion disappointed. Crimes of all shades have been forgiven by 
him ; guilt the most enormous has been borne away liy him. In him the 
troubled conscience has found rest; the heart, long accustomed to wra]» 
itself in its own misery, has found peace ; ami the soul which erewhilc was 
goaded to despair, has l)ecn inspired with hope. And this rest, and peace, 
and liopo, have not been the experience of a day, but of a lifetime. 
Changes have occurrod, trials have come, afllictions have arisen, and 
adversity has thrown her dark mantle over the soul, but still there was 
light, and peace, and hope, llcsting on the Saviour it was well assured, 
that all things would work together for good. The rain has come, and 
the floods have descended, and tlie winds have raged, but the house fell 
not, because it was founded on a roc^. But the most trying period of 
all is that in which the messenger of death approaches, changes the 
coimtcnaiieo, and sends the soul away. Many a foundation to which 
poor souls have clung all through life, bccoincs insecure and gives way 
then. For the first time they feel that* there is danger; though frequently 
warned of it in days gone by, their eyes were fatally shut to it ; and now 
no warning can avail. The house falls, and great is the fall. The fabric 
is dashed to ])icccs ; tlio labour of years is lost ; the soul is ruined. I5ut 
how fares it with the man whose trust is put in God his Saviour? Far 
otherwise, lie has built his house on the sure foundation, and awaits the 
change in holy confidence. He is not ^ insensible to the pains that 
fretpently accompany dissolution; he is not unmoved in the prospect of 
leaving behind him dear friends with whom he was wont to take sweet 
counsel — scenes in which he was wont to take invigorating pleasure ; ho 
outers uot with levity into that mysterious \vorld — the blessed hoiiic of 
redeemed souls. But he feels that all is well, and all is safe. Submissively, 
calmly, happily, often triumphantly, he breathes his sj)irit into the hands 
of God who gave it. How many strike uj) this song in the dark valley: 
— “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The 
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sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law, but thanks be to 
God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jestis Christ.” 

Kcador ! you need a foundation on which to rest — you need a Saviour; 
“other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Clu*ff;t.” 

G. TT. 

TT AT>T>rNOTOV. 


CONSOLATION. 

l*iLonTM luirtliciicU with lliy sin, 

('^OTnc the way to Zion’s 
There, till mercy lets thee in, 

Knock and weep, and watch and wait. 

Knock ! lie knows Ihc sinner’s cry ; • 

Weep ! — he loves the mourner’s tears ; 

Watch ! — for saving grace is nigh ; 

Wait — till heavenly light apj^ears. 

Hark ! it is tlic hridegroom’ff voice ; 

Welcome, pilgrim, to thy rest; * 

Now within the gate rejoice, 

Safe and sealed, and hough l and Idc’st 
Safe — from all the lures of vice, 

Sealed — by signs the chosen know, 

Konght — l)y love, and life the price, 

Dlcst — the mighty debt to owe. 

TToly pilgrim! A\]iat for theci, 

In a worlil like this remain ? 

From thy guarded breast shall flee, ^ 

Fear arnl shame, and doubt and pain. 

Fear — the hope, of heaven shall (ly, 

Shame— from glory’s view retire, 

Doubt— in certain rapture die, 

rain— in endless bliss expire. ( ’ii\nnR. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

CHAP. V. llAJflSTI MJSSION.S TO OUEKNLAND. — CONTTNtlEf). 

» 

Departure of the Missionary and the Colonists — Their arrival and rccci>tioii — 
Disapjiointincnts and discouragements — Kavages of the Small-Pox — Mr. Kgcdc’s 
benevolent cxcrtion.s appreciated by the people — He resolves to return home — 
Is prevented by his wife’s illncs.s — llcr death — ^Testimony to her character -Mr. 
Egede returns to Denmark. 

On the 2tl of May 1721, Mr. Egede, with his wife and children, 
embarked in “ the Hope.” The ship’s company, inclufling the colonists, 
consisted of forty persons. On the 12th, they weighed anchor, and after 
six week’s sail, they became entangled in the ice, a violent storm arising 
at the same time, which threatened them with instant destruction. The 
captain gave up alhfcA’ lost, and admonished them to prc])arc for death. 
But God had not brought nis servant thus fiir to deliver him up to (he 
devouring deep. About luiduigbt the fog by which they had been enve- 
loped all day was dispersed, and they found, to their surprise and joy, 
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that the storm, whieli had seemed to threaten their destruction, had been 
the Lord’s messenger to deliver them from impending danger. It had 
driven them out from the broken fields of ice amongst which they had 
drifted, and set them in safety. 

On the 3d of July, they landed near Kangek, at Ball’s river, in lati- 
tude 64®. Tliey immediately commenced building a rude habitation of 
stones and mud, of which they took possession on the 81st of August, 
having first hold a solemn religious service on the occasion, and unitedly 
offered up tlieir tribute of praise and thanksgiving for the good hand of 
their God which luid been upon them for good.” At first, when the 
natives perceived that they designed to settle permanently in the place, 
they manifested great fear, and deserted the district for a time. By 
means of kiml treatment, tluiy were led gradually to receive those who 
visited them, and even occasionally to return their visits. They still, 
however, entertained the conviction that the colonists had come amongst 
them with evil designs, and their Angckoks, or conjuring priests, were 
required to exercise their voe^-tion, hy putting them under a malediction, 
that they miglit be coripolled to de])art. l^ercciving that their arts 
availed nothing, the Augekoks reported that the Missionary himself was 
a great and good Aiigckok, and would do them no harm. To this the 
people gave heed the more readily, because they saw how zealous he was 
in seeking the good of his own people, and with how much respect they 
treated him, lie now set himself with great diligence to learn the lan- 
guage of tlu^ country, and in the meantime endeavoured to instruct the 
natives as he had opportunity, by moans of pictiucs, as children are now 
taught in infant schools. These pictures were executed by his eldest 
son, and consisted 'of such subjects as the creation of the world — the fall 
of man — the deluge — the miracles of Christ — his death — his resurrection, 
&c. Brom these lie endeavoured to convey to their minds some ideas of 
divine things ; hut it was a laborious .^nd not very fruitful undertaking. 
The son was hy no means an expert limner, and the risibility of the 
learners was frequently excited by the rudeness of the sketches — a result 
by ho means conducive to the seriousness which the occasion required. 
On the whole, the ])i(;tt)rial system of preaching was decidedly a failure. 

About the lieginniug of the second year of their residence in the country, 
the provisions of the colonists began to fail. Disease also broke out 
among them ; and as the storeship did not arrive so soon as expected, the 
people were loud in their complaints, and announced to Mr. Egedo their 
dotennination to return in the ship in which they had arrived. By much 
])orsuasion ho prevailed on them to wait till June, on the understanding 
that if the ship did not arrive by that time, they should he at liberty to 
depart. June came, and the greater part of it passed away, hut no ship 
appeared. Their prospects Avorc now so^ dark and unpromising, that the 
spirit oven of uur intrepid missionary himself failed, and he felt constrained 
to come to the resolution of returning home. Again in his extremity his 
wife’s tiustful spirit raised him from the depths. She absolutely refiiscd 
to prepare for their departure, and when the people began to demolish 
their habitations, she remonstrated with them, and begged they would 
not put themselves to unnecessary trouble, as she had no doubt the 
expected ship was on its way, and would appear in due time. Her hus- 
band’s faith in God \^as strengthened, and ho resolved to wait patiently 
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tbo development of the divine pui'pose respecting th^ entei*prifie in which 
ho had engaged. Scarcely had this rcsoluTioii been formed, when the 
clouds were dispersed, and the prospects of the colonists began to brighten. 
A ship arrived from home, bringing all necessary supplies, and bearing 
also the welcome nows, that the merchants of Bergen intended to prose- 
cute the traffic notwithstanding tlio present unfavourable appearnnees, 
and that tlic king would support the mission to the utmost of his power. 

Encouraged by those assurancc{^ Mr. Egedo plied his work with I'CnCWCd 
zeal. Ills success, however, was not equal to his diligence. Por a time, 
a few individuals would listen w'ith apparent interest to his expostulations, 
and even submit to bo instructed in the arts of reading and writing ; but 
as soon as the novelty wore away, they would return to their former 
indilferenoc, without appearing to manifest the slightest improveineiit in 
their dispositions or habits. • 

It would be a tedious task to record the many alternations of hope and 
tear by which our zealous missionary was from time to time elevated or 
depressed. For twelve years he continued unremittingly to labour for the 
spiritual good of the people; but though seveunl pei*sons during that 
period professed to believe the doctrine ho preached, their conduct was 
such as to prevent him f^oin crediting their ]»rofcssion. In 1733, the 
country was visited by small-jiox, which made such fearful ravages, and 
so terrified the natives, that they frequently forsook the infected localily, 
and loft the sick and dying to their fate. In these circumstances, J\fr. 
Egedo ’s disinterested services wore invaluable. He ri3ccivod all the sick 
that fled to him. His self-sacrificing benevolence won the hearts of the* 
people. They saw and acknowlcdgeel thait ho wa^s more kind to them in 
their distress tlian tlieir own countrymem were. Oifc man, who had 
always derided him iu the time of health, said to liim before his death, 
“ ^j'lioii hast done for us what our own people would not do ; for thou 
hast fed us when we had nothing tq eat ; thou hast buried our dcatl, who 
would else have been consumed ^by the dogs, foxes, and ravens ; thou 
hast also instructed us iu the knowledge of God, and told us of a better 
life.^’ 

Ere the close of this year, the district in which he laboured was .almost 
entirely depopulated, and ho began to think that his remaining in the 
country could servo no gor)d cud. Moreover, his children were now grown 
up, and he had no opportunity of giving them such an education as was 
necessary ; and his own health had given Avay amidst liis multiplied cares 
Juid duties. He therefore sued for his dismission, which, after some 
delay, he obtained. But by the time be was at liberty to depart, his 
wife had become dangerously ill, and could not be removed. On the 
21st of December, 1735, she entered on the joy of her Lord. In a 
memorial of her character, drawn up by her sorrowing husband, he sjiys, 
‘‘All tho praise and panegyric with which I can crown her name, falls 
far short of what her piety and Christian virtues deserve. I will not 
expatiate on her excellencies in domestic life, nor describe what a faith- 
ful helpmate she was to me, and what a tender mother to her children. 
Let it suffice to mcntioiT, how willing and compliablc she was to submit to 
my will, and to join heart ani hand with mo in my undertaking, and, like 
a faithful Sarah, to go with her Abraham from her own people and from 
her father’s house, not to some paradise, but to a strafige and disagreeable 
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heathen land. And it is known to many, with what patience, nay, 
with what alacrity, she put'her shoulder with mine to hear her part of 
th^ labours and adversities we had to endure ; nay, how often she com- 
forted and cheered up my mind when it was disheartened and depressed 
by such reiterated obstacles and repulses.” 

Worn out with sickness, and oppressed with sorrow, Mr. Egcde pre- 
pared for his departure. Thirteen years he had laboured, amidst much 

obloquy and reproach, to obtain the meaus of oetabiishing a mission in 

Greenland ; and fifteen y(*ars more he had laboured in the work of the 
mission, without jjercciving any direct fruit of his labours. With a heavy 
heart he preached his farewell sermon from Isaiah xlix. 4 : “ Then I said, 
I have laboured in vain, I have spout my strength for nought and in vain ; 
yet surely my judgment is with the Lord, and my w^ork with my God.” 
On his arrival at Oopcftiliagen, ho was made superintendent of the mission 
in Greenland, and was ordered to found a seminary of students and 
orplians, whom he should iiistmct in the Greenland language, and from 
whom future missionaihis and catechists were to be selected, llis last 
>"oarK were spent in retfirement, and lie fell asleej) in Jesus on the 6th 
November, 1758, in the 7od year of his age. 

Lot no one say that his life was a fmitless.oiio, because the fruit was 
not seen in his day. It w^as his to prepare the soil, and to sow the seed, 
those who came after him reaped the harvest; and now, before the throne 
on high, he who sowc<l, and they who reaped, are rejoicing together. 


THE CIIKISTIAN SOLDIER PUrPING OFF HIS ARMOUR AT THE 
GATES OF HADES. 

(Ephea. vi. 13 — 17, and the parallel passages.) 

. I. • 

Helmet of the hope of rest! 

Helmet of salvation ! 

Nobly has thy towering crest 
Pointed to this exaltation. 

Yet I will not theerresume, ‘ 

Helmet with the nodding plume, 

Where I go, no focman figlitetli, 

Sword or other weapon smiteth; 

All content 1 lay thee down, 

To gird iny brow with an immortal crown. 

II. 

Sword at my side ! swoVd of the Spirit I 
Word of God — thou goodly blade ! 

Often have I tried thy merit ; 

Never hast thou mo betrayed. 

Yet 1 will no farther use thee ; 

Here 'for ever I unloose thee ; • %. 

Branch of peaceful palm shall be 
Sword sufficient now for me : 

Fought the fight, the battle won, 

Best thou there, thy work is done. 
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Shield of faith ! my trembling licart 

Well thy battered front has guarded ; 

Many a fierce and fiery dart 

From my bosom thou hast warded. 

But 1 now no longer need thee, 

Never more will hold or heed thee ; 

Fare thee well, the foe's defeated, 
uf his wished-tbi* victim cheated, 

In the realms of peace and light 
Faith shall be exchanged for sight. 

l\r. 

(lirdlc of the truth of God! 

Breastplate of his righteousness ! 

By tlic liord himself bestowed • 

On his faithful witnesses. 

Never have I dared unclasp ye, 

Lest the subtle foe should grasp me, 

Now I may at length unbind ye, 

Leave you here at rest behind mo* 

Nought shall harm my soul equipped 
In a robe in Christ’s blood dippofl. 

• 

V. 

Sanddls of the preparation 
Of the news of pence ! 

There must now be separation, 

Here your uses cense. 

Gladly shall my naked feet 
Go my blessed Lord to meet ; 

I shall wander at his side 
Where the living waters glide ; 

And these feet sdiall need no guard 
On til’ unbroken heavenly sward. 

•VI. 

Here I stand of nil unclothed, 

Waiting to be clothed upon, 

By the Church’s great betrothed, 

By the everlasting one. 

Hark ! he turns the admitting key, 

Smiles in love and \velcomes me, 

Glorious fomas of angels bright 
Clotlie me in the raiment white, 

Whilst their sweet-toned voices say — 

‘‘For the rest, await the day.” IJ-IT. 


THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE. 

[ The Lands of the Bible visited and described^ in an extensive Journey 
undertaken with special reference to the Promotion of Biblical Research, 
and the Advancement of the cause of Philanthropy^ By John Wilson, 
D.D., F.R.S., •^c. &c. With Maps and Dlustrations, 2 vols. 

8vo, pp. 504 and 786. Edinburgh: W. Whyte & Co., 1847.] 

Books of travel are of various sorts. Some are occupied with mere 
personal narrative; in these the supreme interest hentros in the writer 
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jiad his party, and tjieir details are engrossed with what befel the author 
and his friends — ^how they fared, and what they thought and felt as they 
journeyed along. Such narratives seldom do more than amuse the 
rcailer, and they need to be singularly well written not to annoy and 
disgust him. Another class consists of those in which the features of 
tlio country visited, the manners of its inliahitants, its resources, its 
antiquarian remains, and other ohjoets of interest, form the topics Clliefly 
dwelt upon in the way of description by the writer, and in which his 
personal adventures form merely the thread by which he strings together 
the more important results of his wanderings. This foi-ms a higher class 
than the former, and possesses a value wdiich renders the intci’cst of the 
book greatly less dej)endcnt upon its mere literary attractions. But 
there is a higher class still; that in which the researches of the author 
are guided by .science and learning, and are made suhscrvieiit to the 
promotion of valuable branches of philosophical pursuit, literary inquiry, 
or beinivolcnt cflbrt. Of this class are some of JNIr. Laing’s, as bearing 
on the .silly cct of social economics; those of Humboldt, Miircliison, 
Darwin, and others, ask. illustrate c of difterent deparfmcut.s of phy.sical 
science; tho.se of Wordswortli, Bellowc.s, ‘VVilldnson, and Leake, as throwing 
light upon many points of interest in ancient cla^isical literature ; and those 
of Niebuhr, TiOpsiu,««, Tischendorf, llohinson, &c., as tending to illus- 
trate the geogra])hy, arclnvology, language, and literary history of tJio Bible. 
To this last division of this highest class of travels, the work before us 
belongs, and wo grcally mistake if it will not bo admitted by all com- 
jjctent judges to deserve a jilaco in the foremo,st rank of such works. 

In the dedication of the work to the late Dr. Chalmers — a dedication 
which had just cofae from the press when the author received the stunning 
intelligence of tho death of that great man — Dr. Wilson .‘^ays, “I 
rospcetfiilly claim a place for ray Work, from certain classes of readers 
at least, because of the extent of the journey which it narrates, and the 
objects which it was de.signed to subserve; bccau,sc part of the land and 
ocean oVilr whicih it is my wish to conduct my reader, has been but 
partially, if at all, noticed in late publications ; and because, even on 
frequented Irai'ts, \ have exercised my own visual organs, and made my 
own obsciTatioiis and inquiries, without any thing like a slavish deference 
either to my predecessors or contemporaries.” To this claim wo mo.st 
cordially ro.spond, for it is fuUy suhntantiated by tho work on behalf of 
which it is put forth. The author seems admiiahly fitted for such a 
task as ho has hero undertaken. To gi’oat patience of research, and 
habits of accurate obser\ iition, ho adds a mental furnishing for his work 
such as fcAV of his predecessors have possessed, and none have exceeded. 
His long residence in the East as a missionary, his extensive acquaintance 
with tho oriental tongues and the habits of oriental life, his great profi- 
ciency in classical and biblical literature* his sound native common sense, 
his enlightened piety, and reverence for God’s word and truth, and his 
ready interest in all that connects itself with sound literature and tho 
cause of humanity, combine to give him singular fitness for traversing 
the “ Lands of the Bible.” The result is a work which cannot fail to 
acquire a standard value as a book of reference on all points connected 
with the geogi'aphy and archaeology of scripture. It is written in a 
perspicuous and nathral style: occasionally, perhaps, a little too hard 
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and dry, and sometimes descending to colloquialiyiis which border on 
foarseuess; but always convoying the mcaiting of the author directly and 
witliout ambiguity to tlie reader. We should also mention that the Maps 
and Illustrations arc of a high order ; indeed, the whole getting up (St the 
book is as creditable to the publisher in his departineul us the contents 
are to the aiiilior in Ids. 

Of a work so large and so replete with minute details and elaborate 
disquisitions, it is of course iiipossible for us to give our readers any 
sufficient analysis. We shall, thercf(>rc, merely indicate generally T)r. 
AVdson’s route, and select such passages for (luotation as may a])poar 
most likely to intortst our readers, and givo them some idea of the 
character of the work. It is one to which wo shall })robably have occasion 
frequently to revert in the course of our siibsc([ucut labours. 

On the 2d of January, 1843, Dr. WTilson left Bombay, fortified with 
lettci'S of introduction from llie governor, from the elders of the Jews, 
from Arminian friends, and from others whose rccummendalioii was lik(?ly 
to liave weight in tliosc? countries he designed to visit, lie was accom- 
panied by one of bis colleagues, l>y Professor Wcjteitorgaard of Copenhagen, 
a distinguished oriental scholar, and by Dhaiijibliai Naiiroji, a Parsi 
youth, wdiom ho liad be(;n privileged to admit into the church of Christ 
as tlic finst convert from tlio faith of Zoroaster to Christianity, and with 
whoso name our readbrs are already familiar.* After a sail of eight 
days, the peninsula of Aden b(igan to make its a 2 )pcarancc, lifting its 
dreary, scorclied, and sterile heights from the sea. Hero Dr. Wilson 
lauded, and remained for a few days, wliich were sjamt cliiefly in surveying 
the country, and in making some visits of inquiry to the Jews who reside 
in or near the town. Having secured in India the seiViees of one of this 
2 )co[de, rej()i<jiiig in the venerable name of Mordecai, Dr. AVilson thus 
I’ccounts the results of bis 

VISIT TO TllK .JEWS AT ADEN. 

“ Ululci* the guidance of Monlecai, wc proceeded to tlie quarter i nr wliich the 
Jews arc located. We betook ourselves in the lirst instance to the residence of 
fSarnucl Nasi, the second in authority in their colIlmunit 3 ^ lie met us at the do^r 
of his house, and invited us to follow him to an apartment in the upper storj'. 
8omc of the female members of the fiunily, arrayed in no very cleanly habiliments, 
saluted us at the top of tlic stair, and immediately retired. ' After making a few 
iniscellancous inquiries at us, Inf slioucd^is liis library, consisting of a considerable 
number of works both in manuscript and print, lie professed his deep regard for 
the Talmud; and inforined ns that tlieJcwsof yemen now use in their public 
worsliij) the liturgy of the Sephardim, or Portuguese Jews. Of this Avork he showed 
me a copy printed at Sated, north of tlic lake of Tiberias, of the same edition as 
one in my own possessioJi. lie bad on hand a stock of the Hebrew Bible, amounting 
to thirty-six copies received from the Bible Society in Bombay, at half-price, for 
retail among the Jews of the ])rovincc. He declared himself unable to read Arabic 
except in the Hebrew character; b|jt he accepted from me a copy of the General 
Assembly’s excellent letter to the Jews, — ^wliich 1 bad got translated into Arabic 
for distribution in my journey, — ^in the hope that some friend might read it in his 
hearing. On leaving his abode, we went to that of Moshc Menahcm, the “ nilcr 
of the Jews,” who politely w'alkcd with ns to the synagogue, lie is the only 
Israelite at Aden who reads and writes Arabic in its proper character ; and I had 
pleasure in making hiih a littlc^ift similar to that which I had put into the hands 
of the Nwi. At the synagogue we found about twenty persons engaged in repeating 

' * See Scottish Congregational Magazine for Mai^h last, p. 99. 
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the rft'bpf nMnpi or night prayers, some of whom were standing at the door and lobby, 
ns if unworthy to enter the inteeior. The synagogue, which is the only public 
building which the Jews of Aden possess, is of the plainest description, being 
merely a square room of considerable height, but witii scarcely a hole to admit the 
light. Its furniture is very limited, consisting of a small desk and three or four 
stools, a coarso mat spread over the floor, three or four tumblers used as lamps, 
and several ostrich eggs as ornaments, suspended from the roof. At the synagogue 
we were introduced to a Jew from India, who saluted us very cordially, and joined 
himself to our company. In the course of our wanderings and meandcrings in the 
town, we came upon one of the three or four Jtiwish “ schools,” at which the young 
idea, as in most aboriginal seminaries in the East, is tattglit rather how to shout 
than to shoot. About a do/cn boys, without either book or paper before them, 
were following their pedagogue in the recitation of some passages of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, bawling at the utmost jjitch of tbeir voices.” 

On the 1 1 til of January, Dr: Wilson was again afloat on his way to 
Suez which he reached* on the 20th. “We landed,” says he, “about 
11 o’clock in the forenoon, amidst the gabble of Arabs and Negroes, who 
welcomed us to the shores of Egypt with cordial cries for haJeshish, before 
they had it in their power to render us any service.” After a brief 
sojourn in Suez, he and Jiis friends crossed the desert to Cairo in a van, 
which he describes as “ a vehicle on springs, something like a Glasgow 
minibus,” a description which, we fear, will pr^ove more obscure to the 
majority of his readers than that which it is employed to illustrate. On 
reaching Cairo he took up his abode at the “ first Eastern hotel,” and 
sot to work to jjrcpare for his exploration of the Lands of the Bible. 
Among other things, he tells us, “ he gave his razors rest,” and used no 
“ barbaric operations” until eight mouths afterwards, when he reached 
London, and found himself reduced to the level of common-place 
civilization. We highly commend this practice; no man who cannot do 
without shaving should set out as a traveller either in the East or any 
where else. 

Dr. W. remained in Cairo till the 7th of February. During this time 
ho was wisely engaged in prepaiing for his jouniey across the desert and 
his sojourn in Palestine, as well as in exploring whatever was of interest 
in the neighbourhood of the city. Among other things he made an 
excursion to the Pyramids, which he seems to have surveyed with much 
care, and describes with great fulness. From this portion of the volume 
we shall lay before our readers one or two extracts. 

THE EGYPTIAN f ASUA ’s PEESS, 

“ I endeavoured, w hen at Cairo, to procure a set of the publications wdiich have 
issued from this press. ISouie of them already cannot be obtained without difRculty ; 
blit through the kind exertions of Mr. Licder, I was enabled to purchase the most 
important of them, though at prices considerably beyond those at ivliich they 
originally appeared. The languages in which the diflereiit w'orlcs, about a hundred 
in number, are printed, arc Arabic, Turkish, and Persian, the type used, (which is 
not of the best foim,) being the same in them all. Among those in the Arabic, 
ranks first, an edition, in two volumes, of the Alif Leilah wa Lcilah, the Thousand 
and One Nights, or the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, which is reckoned the 
most complete and correct edition of that w'ork, and has had an extensive sale 
both in Cairo and Damascus. Among the other works of fiction and poetry, arc 
the GttUstdn, the Diwdn ’All, and the Talcs of a Parrot, and a few more of the 
same class. The celebrated Dictionary entitled the Kamiis, or Ocean, translated 
into Turkish, occupies three large volumes folio, and cost me 260 piastres. The 
Burh4ii-i-Kdtia or Persian Dictionary, translated into Turkish, costs 70 piastres; 
but I did not procure a topy of this work, as I happen to have one of the original, 
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beautifally lithographed at Bombay. There are several vocahularfbs and grammars. 
The historical treatises are devoted to the lives of the Khalifs, an outline of Turkish 
histoiy, the biography of SnlUin Sulcimdn, the i<ife of Nucleon, and an account 
of Russia under the Empress Catherine. The scientific works are principally 
translations from the French, and embrace the different branches of Mathen^tics, 
Geography, Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiolog>% Pathology, and Surgery. There 
are several Directories for the civil and military, and naval services, and public 

works, and forms of letters of business and general correspondence. One volume, 
entitled the Ralah-Esh-Sheikh Rafkah, contains the travels of the writer to Paris. 
On the whole, the press has been employed principally in producing works of a 
useful character, a circumstance whiCh tells much to the credit botli of ^Inhammad 
’All and the Council of Public Instruction, by which it is superintended. It marks, 
too, the progress of education in Egypt, which, as promoted by a Turkish piisha, 
is quite remarkable, particularly in connection with the highest class of schools 
there, the polytechnic and special, and which 1 learned h'om my host Hasan 
EfTcudi, who is one of the teachers at that of Buldk, occupying what was Ismail 
Pasha’s palace, arc scarcely inferior in their curriculum to the military colleges in 
England.” 

TUB SPinNX. 

“ Owing to the researches of Dr. Lepsius in removing the sand from the lower 
part of the sphinx, we had a better view of this enormous idol than is generally 
obtained. The face is that of a male, now wanting tljp beard, which was formerly 
pendant from its chin. Much has been said of the sweetness and placidity of the 
<'onnteiiance, from the days of Arrian to those of Lord Jjindsay, who, after having 
changed the sex of the figure, writes of it as a smitten lover. ‘Her attitude 
bespeaks the calm repose of conscious strength, — her expression of countenance, 
benevolence — the tout~en*sef/ihlef strange, mysterious beauty, awful in its stillness. 
A monster she is, indeed, but not one to tremble at — oh no I you stand before her 
in awe and reverence, as before the wise but benevolent Siinurgh ; and oh I if one 
could but give her a tongue, what histories she would tell, what wisdom reveal to 
us I ’ I’hc beard of the monster was discovered in the sand before it, by Colonel 
Vyse, but the character of the idol is more difficult to discover than its sex. It 
rc(iuircs a considerable stretch of imagination now to read ite moral or intellectual 
expression. The corrosive hand of time, and the no less destructive bund of man, 
have much injured it, and this to a great extent, if wc may judge from a comparison 
of it as it now exists, with pictures of it in our books of travel, within the lost 
century. I acquiesce in ilic propriety; of the designation wliieh is given to it by tlio 
Arabs, Aha'i llol, or Father of Terror. It is admitted on all hands to represent 
the countenance of the Egyptian, dr, perhaps, of the Negro race. If of the latter, 
which I scarcely think is that Intended, this form of humaiiity must hav(v been 
viewed with more favour by the Cyclopean statuarists of old, than by the enlight- 
ened members of the proud leucocracies of the new world. Pliny is among the first 
to mention the sphinx: ‘Beside these (the pyramids) is the sphinx, oven more to 
be wondered at as the rural deity of those residing near it. They suppose that 
King Ainasis is buried in it, find wisl| it to be understood that it was brought 
thither. It is made out of the natural stone, and is smooth. The circumference 
of the head of the monster, across the forehead, is 102 feet ; the length is 143 feet, 
the height from the belly to the crown of the head, 62 feet.’ The oval of the fourth 
Thothmes, we are informed by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, occurs in the liieroglyphical 
inscription on its breast. It is cut out of the solid rock, a small part of the back, 
where the rock is defective, and the forc-lcgs, which stretch 60 feet in front, being 
of hewn stone. Before it there is a paved dromos on which the paws repose.” 

A VUBKISH DINNEU. 

“As our reunion tamed out a tolerably good imitation of an Othmanli feast, I 
may be pardoned for mentioning the manner and method of our proceedings. 
When prepared to despatch the dainties which were provided for us, we squatted 
ourselves around a small circular table, or rather tray, raised about a foot from the 
ground. A call wa^k then made to us to hold onr hands over a metallic bason, that 
water might be poured on them by an Ethiopian urchin, begirt to serve us, so that, 
as we had to dispense with the modern implements of prehension and dissection, 
and conveyance between the platter common to all and the organs of mastication, 
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we- might not offend our own or our neighbour's delicacy by any impurity of linger 
or fist. We then tucked up our shirts, that all freedom of action might be enjoyed 
by us in the serious operations fti which we were to engage. Literally plunging 
our hands into the dish as occasion dcmun<lcd, wc partook — sparingly, of course — 
of eleven kinds of preparations of fowls, fiesh, and fish, mixed with rice and other 
vegetables, and highly seasoned, and following one another in quick succession. 
The roast meat Avas served up in small bits, into which it had been cut before it 
had boon n]>pUcd to the fire ; but the ]>oidtry and tlic boiled meats wc had to divide 
w itli our digets. Our kind Iio^t luid many interrogatories addressed to him ns to 
the composition of the faro wilh wbioli avo we,vc treated ; and liis prcloetions .added 

net n little to tlic enjoyment of tlic festival, tlioiigli they find no parallel among 
any class of easterns, whose diligent employment of the organs of deglutition entirely 
X'rcvents their collateral use as organs of speech, and Avho act the part of the /eriv 
naturae rather than that of the homo at the table.” 

Of bis journey through the great dessert to Jcnisalt*m, Dr. W. givey 
a description at once deeply interesting and instructive. Many questions 
arise eoncoriiing the r<»uto of tlie Israelites, which are discussed by him 
witli groat perspicuity and learning. Wc have been especially ideascd 
with liis remarks on llio crossing of the Hcd Sea, in which he controverts, 
and as it ap[»caivs to us with success, some of tlio conclusions arrived at 
by Dr. llobinsoii on t)iis point. We could quote many interesting 
passages from this part of the work. Our readers will, we believe, be 
interested by the following notice of 

rilE WATKUS OF MAHAU. " 

“ About liulf-a-mile in advance of this coij>.j)icuous i)bject, (the Ilajar er-Rakkiib. 
or the ‘stone of the riders,’ a lofiy rock,) Ave came to tlic ’Ain llaAviinih, the ‘well 
of destruction,’ a fountain on a small knoll close to the tract, on its (jastern side, 
wliich Avc Avere pursuing. U occupies a small basin about fiA’C feet in diameter, and 
eighteen inches deep, and to some extent it oozes through the sands, leaving, like 
the wells of Moses, a deposit of lime. I bcliCA'C that I was the first of our party to 
essay to drink of its Avatcr ; but the Arabs, on observing me about to take a pota- 
tion of it, exclaimed, ^ Mar rah, munah, tnurrah.* — ‘ It is bitter, bitter, bitter.* This 
fountain has been almost universally admitted by travellers, since the clays of 
Biirckhardt, avIio first precisely indicates its situation, to be the true Marah of 
Scripture; as it is found in a situation about thirty miles from the place Avhcrc the 
Israelites must have landed on tlic eastern shore of the Kcd Sea — a space sufficient 
for thftir inarch, when they AWiit three days in the Avildcrucss and found no water. 
No other constant spring is found in the mtennediate space. It retains its ancient 
chara(‘tcr, and has a bad name among the Arabs, Avho seldom alloAV their camels to 
partake of it. Only <me or Iavo of our auinuds tasted it ; and the Arabs left us to experi- 
ment upon its qualities alone, Avithout even applying it to their lips. Though the 
TiiLirinurings of the Israelites, invohdng us Viey did a complaint against Providence, 
Avere sinful, it is not to be Avondcred at that Moses, considering tlic quality of the 
water Avhicli they licre had to drink, cried unto the Lord for their relief ‘ The 
r.ord shoAved him a tree wliicli, when he cast into the Avators, the Avaters were made 
sweet.* The healing virtue of this tree probably lloAvcd directly from God, Arv'ho 
sometimes Avorks by moans, which, like the rod of Moses stretched over the sea, 
arc merely the symbols of his poAver, or the indices of the commencement of its 
.action. The BailaATin of these deserts know of no process noAV of sweetening 
bitter Avatcr ; but the credulity of rationalism ran find one snfticiently potent for 
the purpose of effecting a change in a supply of the element required for the two 
million and a-lmlf of souls comprising the hosts of Israel. Biirckhardt has directed 
our attention to a plant, deligiitiiig, like the palm, in a saline soil, and growing 
near this and similar fountains. It is called Gharkud by the Arabs. The juice of 
its berries might be adequate, it is alleged, to ipinlify the, nauseous liquid. But 
where, it may be asked, could a sufficient quantity of these* berries be found to 
make a million or two of gallons of <lrinking syrup ? ” 

Dr. W. oontends agvinst Dr. Kobinpon in favour of the traditionary 
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locality of the giving of the law. Dr. R. thinks that the peak of Tap- 
sapah has preferable claims, but we certainly agi’oc with Dr. W. in 
holding by the old opinion that it was on the Jebcl Musa that the solemn 
scenes narrated by the Hebrew legislator most probably occunred. • 

Our sjmeo compels us to break off here, but next month wo shall return 
to tills iiitcrostiiig work. 


Dll. CHALMERS. 

Wu are indebted for the following to the Editor of the Glasqow 
Examiner, in whose pages it first a2>peared. As many of our readers 
may not see that pai)er, they will thank us for bringing under their notice 
so just and affectionate an eulogium from the jien of one who in controversy 
was the selected antagonist, but in heart and soul the admirer and 
friend of him who is the subject of it. 

DU. WAnDL.UV’S FUNERAL SERMON FOu’dR. rilALMERS. 

To th^ Editor of ihn CJUtsyow Examiner. 

Duau Sir, — I comply witli your > merely lu'omisiug, that the, discourse 

Irom which the extract is made was conijiosed chicH\ iu snatches of time, while 
in attendance on the meetings of the Kvangclical Alliance; and that, in muking the 
iiitiiiiatiou to iny ow'ii people on the previous Sabbath, F liad no thought of its going 
liirthcr, and was move than sur[>rised on learning that it had found its way into 
mure of tlio llew^''])al>c^s tluui one, and on being called, in conscipuaico, to address 
myself to so iinexpectc<lly crowded an audience. As I thM not consider myself at 
all in the jiosilion of one who was preaching a funeral .sermtoi, hut only as paying 
what I should have felt it an act of self-denial, as A%ell as of failure in duty, to hnvo 
witliheM, a tribute to the memory of a man towamls whom 1 liad ever cherished so 
large an mnoiiutuf alleetionnte admir.itioii ami esteem - -the reference to 1 )r. Chalmers 
i.s not, ns a matter of course, ostimat(;das it otherwise must have been. But, liow 
unworthy soever of its object it may he in some respi'cfs, there is one attribute at 
least iu which it. is not wanting, — ?thut of deep heartfelt bineerity. It is dictated 
by the same veneration ami love which w'ould not allow' me to remain in GVif'gow 
w'liilc others were attcmliug ids funeral obscipiies in Edinburgh. 

From the text — Gen. v. 24, “He w'us not; for (iod took him,'* — after having 
briefly adverted to llie connection iu w'hich it stands, and having just noticed the 
particulars includc<l in the sliort but comprehensive description of Enoch’s character 
— ho “ walked w ith God,” — 1 ilNistratcd a little the nature of his translation, and the 
interesting lessons taught by it, and salutary impressions conveyed by it, both in 
heaven and upon earth; — and then the extract I now semi you wa.s introduced ; and 
tlie discourse concluded with various practical inferences: — 

“Js'ext to translation , — to those who, by faith in Christ, arc prepared for it, whose 
sins arc forgiven, and whose hearts arc renewed — stands sudden, immediate, death. 
Not, indeed, when merely sudden. It must have another attribute ; it must, at the 
same time, be peaceful. In very sudden death, when it has bgen the effect of any 
frightful accident, maiming and ^battering the frame, — or when it has been 
accompanied by such intense agony as has left u^ori the countenance the strong 
and unequivocal traces of what has been endured, giving the conception of the spirit 
having been driven out by the very force of the sufferings, — there is something from 
which our minds instinctively and shudderingly revolt. And there are some spirits, 
^well am I aware, whose piety, though dceiily sincere, is, from constitutional tem- 
perament, or from semsifivc tejidcrness of conscience, timid and self-distrustful, — 
to which the veiy idea of suddenness is in itself startling and overawing. Yet when 
the panting breath has been peacefully drawn, and the soul has taken its flight, 
leaving the serene smile of hope and joy on the lips— surely, to a child of God, to one 
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\vho^ like Enoch, lias been * walking with God,’ as all his children should ever be, — 
this must be the neare^ approach to the description in our text — * He was not ; 
for God took him.* * 

And such appears to have been the death of that truly great and good man, 
whose recent departure has stirred so deep a feeling amongst all classes of society 
in our country. With the nearest possible approximation to truth might the terms 
be used of him — * he was not, for God took him.’ He was sought with 

timid and trembling apprehension ; — ^but ‘ he was not found; for God h^ trans- 
lated him.* Ills bodily frame, indeed, was there. But that was not himself, that 
was not the xuaoi The animating spirit had lied* All that constituted the interest 

of his being, — all that gave character to the living and intelligent man, — all that 
awakened admiration, all that inspired aifcction, was gone. It is very true, we are 
disposed to feel as if there were something unattractively dreary in the solitude of 
his departure ; — no one by, to whisper in his car a precious promise, or to catch 
from his dying lips the latest breathings of faith and hope I no one to close, with 
friendly hand, the eyes which death had fixed ! And yet — it was not solitude. He 
had company with him. Man was not there; but God was there; — his divine 
Blaster was there. Earthly friends were absent ; but his best friend was there. 
And, although there was no human lip to whisper a promise in his car, «/iat Friend, 
let us cherish the assurance, spoke by bis Spirit to his heart — ‘ Fear not ; I am the 
First and the Last, and the Living One ; — and I was dead ; and behold I am alive 
for evermore, and liavc tlic keys of the unseen world and of death.* ‘ Fear not, 
for 1 am with thee !’ And tfco smile of serenity upon liis lips may have been fixed 
there, just while they were uttering the believing response to the promise — ‘I will 
fear no evil ; for thou art with me 1* — And angels of Ijght were tlierc. ‘ Are they 
not all ministering spirits sent forth to minister to them who are the heirs of salva- 
tion I* Thfi/ were there, — in waiting, to escort the parting soul to its yjroiniscd and 
prepared mansion in the realms of light and love. 

“ His spirit had fled. And what a spirit was tliat ! — a spirit, whicli the God of 
nature liad amply endowed with powers of intellect, of large oxjinnsion and com- 
manding energy ; — which tlio God of providence had afibrded abiindiiut means and 
opportunities of maturely cultivating, and fitting for cfFectn^c use; — and which the 
God of grace had hallowed by the subduing, renovating, purifying power of his 
Spirit and truth, cons^cratiug all its faculties and all its energies and resources, to 
himself. That noble and devoted spirit had tied. That very day, on the early 
morning of which God hud suddenly, silently, secretly, taken it to himself, he was 
expected by his assembled brethren of the church of which he was so distinguished 
an ornament and so massive a pillar, to have appeared amongst them, with official 
cominunications, the product of his ever active, mind, respecting the educational 
seminary of which he was the honoured head. But ‘their Master had taken him 
from their head that day.’ He had taken him to join a higher and holier assembly, 
the assembly of the spirits of the just made perfect ‘and the innumerable company 
of angels,’ in the sanctuary above. So that, instead of listening, ns they liaid 
anticipated, with their wonted delight, to his own living voice, they had to hear, 
with heavy hearts, from other lips, the tidings of jiis death ! ‘ He was not ; for 

God had taken him !’ < 

“It is not mine, nor is it at all my present purpose, to enter into any detail of 
either biography or character. 1 merely touch on two or three particulars. 
Passing over entirely his earlier course, I come at once to that most interesting era 
of his Ufe, when, although in a somewhat qualified sense, it may be said of him as 
of Paul, — * it pleased God to reveal his Son in him,* — showing him by the illumi- 
nation of his Spirit, the fulness and frcencss of gospel grace, — the gratuitously 
saving virtue of tlu^' divine atonement, — giving him to discern and feci it as *tho 
power of God and the wisdom ^f God.’ Then did the energies of his naturally 
ardent mind take their new direction, not only without abatement, but (as also in 
the case of Paul) with an augmented, though mellowed and sanctified, vehemence, 
proportioned to the sense he had of the unapprcciablc value of the newly discovered 
truth. When the glory of the scheme of mercy — free mercy through atoning blood, 
—of ‘grace reigning through righteousness unto eternal lifcj by Jesus Christ ouas 
Lord,*— burst on his opening sight, — as the grand illustration of all the attributes 
of the divine character, and all the principles of the divine government, — together 
with its divinely perfect adaptation to the true position of man, and to ml the 
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exigencies of his sinfiil and guilty nature,— a nature standing in equal need of 
pardon and of purification. When he came to see and t(^ feel the incomparable 
superiority, in prcciousncss and in efficiency, of tAis ‘ glorious gospel of the blessed 
God,* to that system of so-called Christian ethics which before ho had held and 
taught, — a system, which, not being based in grace, wanted the most essential 
characteristic of Christianity. O with what exuberance of varied and vivid illustra- 
tion did he expatiate in this new field !— and with what intensely glowing earnestness 
of spirit did he throw himself into the recommendation and dillusion of that truth, 

Avbich was nowj to his own mind, so full of divine gloi-y and loveliucsSj and Of llYlllg 
and life-giving power ! I have now in my mind especially, the time of his coming 
to settle ill our own city. No person who had the opportunity of marking the 
previous state of things, and the subsequent infiiience of his ministry, will for a 
moment gainsay the statement, that it was a new era in the history of religion in 
the city. There was a fresh life, and a higher tone, imparted, particularly in the 
church to which he then belonged, to the principles and the spirit of evangelical 
preaching and evangelical profession. By the attractive powder of his eloquence, 
and the faithful and impassioned earnestness of his appeals, he eminently contributed 
to bring the doctrines of grace into better savour, anti higher repute, especially 
among what are called the better classes of society. Moderatism, even among its 
previous admirers, declined in popularity, and was speedily at a discount; while 
craugelbim rose in reputation and acceptance. And while sueli was the general 
ellcct, there were, at the same time, not a few to wliom liis ministry went hap])ily 
farther, proving hy divine grace, ‘the power of God Unto salvation.* An impulse 
was at that season given in the right direction, which continues to bo felt to the 
present hour, although by many the origin of it is forgotten. His Astronomical, 
his Commercial, and other special series of discourses, brought the resources ot 
scientific knowledge, anfl of acquaintance with the prevailing principles and 
practices of the business world, to bear upon the interests of true religion with a 
striking and most beneficial cllect ; — aided, as these resources were, by the powder 
of an oratory, which, how defective and objectionable soever, in some points of 
critical detail, when tested by the strict rules of rhetorical propriety, had in it, not- 
withstanding, a fascination, a charm, an arresting might and mastery, wdiicli drew 
and riveted the breathless interest of his audiences. Of the general character of his 
composition and eloquence, amiditndc and variety of illustration and appeal formed 
one of the chief peculiarities. And this, which has usually, and to a certain extent 
justly, been considered as the effect of an exuberant imagination merely, was yet 
in part (as I know irom liis own lip^ the result of a principle,— and a principle 
which, within due limits, is a more than legitimate one ; —the principle namcl}'^, of 
running over in his mind, w hile cofnposing his discourses, tlie various classes of his 
hearers, and multiplying modes of illustration and appeal, as by those classes, 
respectively, might appear to him to be required, whether in order to clear *apj>rc- 
hension or to effective impression. 

“ One most interesting feature in the character of Dr. Chalmers was, the beautiful 
combination of the gi'cat with the amiable. Ilis greatness was lovely greatness, 
lie was above the littleness ofi vanity and affectation, lie knew nothing of the 
distance and stateliness of an una]>proa^hable self-sufficiency, or the haughty and 
scornful airs of an oracular loftiness. He w'as open, easy, affable, kind, ever 
accessible, ready to listen as well as to speak, uniting a childlike simplicity, and 
even playfulness of character, with genuine Christian dignity. When tpiite at case, 
in a little coterie of friends, those wdio enjoyed his conversation W'cre to be envied 
both the pleasure and the profit, from its united vivacity and instrnctivencss : — 
but when invited to nnnierous and formal parties, convened for the purpose of his 
being looked at and listened to, he was most likely to have his lips effectually 
scaled, to disappoint his companjP, and even, possibly, to leave on the minds of 
some a very erroneous impression of his disposition. 

“ Who, that knew any thing of Dr. Chalmers, did not know him as the fiiend of the 
poorf The whole w^orld is aware to what an extent his mind, his time, his personal 
efforts, under the united impulse of heart and conscience, of an ardent benevolence 
and an imperative sens^ of duty, w^ere devoted to the improvement of both their 
temporal and 'their spirituaf condition. And, in either of these departments, 
whether his principles and his plans were approved or not, who could withhold his 
admiration of the expansive Christian philanthropy by which he was animated, and 
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which, how questionable soever it miglit by some be thought in regard to one or 
other of its means of 0(>crntion, was really productive of so great an amount of 
practical good. And in other points too, as well ns this, even those who most 
widely ditfered from him could not but give him credit for an invariable honesty of 
pnrpbsc, and * singleness of eye.* Nay, even when he dissented, or seemed to dissent, 
from himself — wh^cn, on dilVerent occasions, under the powder of different impulses, 
he propounded sentiments which it was felt not easy to harmonise, there was still 
even in the real or apparent incoDsistcn<*y, the same sound-hearted integrity, wliat 
Paul denominates ‘ simplicity and godly sincerity,’ 

“ In domestic and private life, all that we have heard and seen, impresses us with 
the conviction that this eminent and much lamented servant of Christ was, 
universally and thoroughly, loving and lo\cd. In the family circle, where all the 
warm uifcctioiis played around liis heart, and dilluscd their llJXppy influence On all 
its incmboi-H, ronlising tbo fliccrfiil bleSfccdnCoS of U C’hri^Uilli IlctllG^ tllC lUijS SllSt(liUC(l 
by his sudden removal is felt witli a special temh'rncss, a tenderness proportioned 
to the sweetness of tliat spring of juirc delight which his departure has sealed: with 
more of tenderness, hut iiof with greater sincerity and dcjUli, than in the church 
OT Christ. And, Avlien I *u<e the designation, ‘the church of Christ,’ let it bo 
remembered, £ am not to he understood as meaning the particular religious denom- 
ination with which he was more immediately iilcntiiied, I refer to the entire 
community of the faithful, in all its sections, many and various, and yet, in the 
highest souse, one. He was^the property of the \vholc. And, despite the tenacity 
with which ho held his own convictions, and laid himself out for the special benctit 
of his own portion of the community, he was the warm-hearted and liberal minded 
woll-wislicr of the whole, * 

“ lie was indeed ‘ a hnrning and a shining light.’ The church below mourns ils 
cx.tinction ; except in as far as it continues to shine in the“ valuable writings ho 1ms 
left behind him. Hut we do not like to think of it, and to speak of it, as 
extinguished, ft is not extinguished. It is but removed. It lias but changed its 
place. It still shines — shines with a purer, brighter, steadier, and more. ])erinancnt 
lustre, ill another and higher sphere Jt shone on earth ; it shines in heaven. And 
He who has been pleased to transfer it from earth to heaven can kindle other 
lurniimries by light frtvn heaven, to sujiply the loss of its shining on earth.” 

Should you still, on reading the above, retain the desire to give it a jilace in your 
columns, it is thus at jour servlec. My heart enjoys the thought of gi\ing any 
degree of greater puhlieity to a testimony which, however imperlcct, its own inmost 
affections spoil tancon sly dictate. — I am, dear ^ir, yours sincerely, 

llALPll 'VVAIlDbAVV. 
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27ie Gennan Reformation of the Nine- 
teenth Centuri/ ; or a SLeU h of the Rise, 
I^'offresa, and Pi’esent Position of those 
who have recent/^ separated ihemselces 
from the Church of Rome ; with a Short 
Notice of the State of Protestantism 
in Pi'ussiuy Austria, Bavaria, and the 
Prussian Baltic Produces, By the 
German Correspondent of “ the Con- 
tinental Echo.” l!2mo, pp. 469. Lon- 
don : J. Snow. 1846. 

The author of this v'olumo was the 
first to announce to the British public 
the great movement which led to the 
formation of the German Catholic 
Chiitch. This she did in the pages of 
the "Continental Echo where, also. 


^'•om time to time, further notice of the 
movement appeared from the same pen. 
She was thus abundantly qualified, by 
interest in the movement, and acquaint- 
ance with its details, to become its his- 
torian. The work before us is full of 
information upon the subject — jicrhaps 
too much so; for considering the un- 
happy.turn the German Catholic Church 
has taken towards Rationalism, wo fear 
there arc not many readers vvdio will 
care to wade through the mass of docu- 
mentary illustration with which its pages 
arc filled. Mucji of the information 
communicated, hoWever, is very valu- 
able; and as it cannot so easily be 
obtained elsewhere, we cordially recom- 
mend the work to those of our readers 
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who are interested in the state of religion 
on the Continent. 

/7/e llistori/ of the Revival and Progress 
of Independency in Knyland^ since the 
Period of the Reformation; with an 
Introduction, containing an Account of 
the Principles of Indtpendency in the 
Age of Christ and his Apostles, and of 
the Gradual Departure of the Chnrch 
into Antichristian Krror, until the time 
of the Hcformotion. liy .Toaopli Plot- 

cher, Editor of the “ Seloot Works 

and Memoirs? of the late Dr. Fletolier,” 

&c. Vol. 1. sm. 8vo, pp. XX. 284. 
London : J. Snow. 1847. 

We have much pleasure in introducing 
this work to our readers, and that for 
•icvcral reasons: — 1. 'fhe subject is very 
interesting and important ; 2. 'Hie part 
of it before ns is noil executed— sound 
in i)rinciple, able in development, clear 
and vigorous in style ; ami 0. 'I’hc work 
is piiblisbcd at a price so small that it is 
brought within the reach of all classes 
of purchasers. As the volume before ns 
contains only the introduction mentioned 
on the titlc-])ngo, we forbear further re- 
marks at present. Only we would sny: 
Independency greatly needs a liistori.an, 
--'hero is one who promises well; let 
him not faint for lack of due eneourago- 
incut. 

rmons Preached in the Taharnaclc and 
Toltudiavi Court Chajwh London. •By 
Jolm Camphcll, D.l)., andvKcv. 
.loscpli W. Uichardson. Sm. 8vo, 
pp. 170. London: J. Snow. 1840. 

TiirsE Sermons nro on the subject of 
“ Self." They arc ten in number, .and 
arc supplied in etpial proportion by the 
two respected ministers wdiose name's 
appear on the title-page. Which has 
done his part best W'C shall not attcmjit 
to determine ; suffice it to say, that both 
have done excellently, and that the 
volume is one well calculated to arouse 
the careless, to warn the unwary, and to 
instruct the ignorant. The subjects of 
the Sermons arc Self-examination* Self- 
deception; Self-approval; Self-condem- 
nation ; Self-denial ; Self - indulgence ; 
Self-distrust; Self-confidence; Self-pre- 
servation; Self-destruction. In these 
days of latitudinarianlsm, it is really 
refreshing to get hold of a book which is 
as stirring and impressive as the most 
ardent revivalist could wish, and yet as 


■ 

sound and scriptural as the best theo- 
logian could dciTgand^ 

Tales of the Covenanters. By Kobort 
Pollok, A.M., Author of “ The Course 
of Time.” With a Biographical Sketch 
of the Author, by the Bcv. Andrew 
Thomson, Edinburgh. Eouvth Edi- 
tion, 18nio, pp. xxx^ iii. 844. Edin- 
burgh: W. Olipluint & Sons. 1840. 

Wr. suppose most of om* renders are 
already taiuLliar with the Tales of the 
Covenanters of the laiueiitea rollok. 

Tliese, therefore, \vc need not recom- 
mend ; only we may say that the i)re.ient 
is the best edition of them which has 
yet appcarcri. Of the Biographical 
Sketch with which it is enriched, we 
h.ave only to say, that it is in every 
rchpect admirable. He narrates clearly 
and minutely all the noticcnblo events 
of rollok’s1ti«tory. Jls criticisms upon 
his merits as a writer arc acute and just ; 
and the rcfieetlons which it siigsre^ls on 
different points arc natural and improx- 
ing. Wc arc sure all Pollok’s ailinirevs 
Avill thank Afr. Thomson for this nn])ri*- 
tending but most successful sketch. 

The lEorlw of the. Rev, Alexander Carson, 
LL.l). Vol I. Miscf'lkincous Treatises* 
12mo. ])p. 45^. Lublin: William 
Carson. 1847. 

The late Dr. Carson was n man of no 
small power. lie. possessed learning and 
acuteness beyond the average of even 
well-educated and able men; he was 
endowed wdth much vigour of grasp in 
the apprehension of principles, an^f much 
powxr of expression in the propagation 
of them ; lie was ardent, not to say 
violent, in his attachment to wliat ho 
thought truth ; ami lie had long liabitu- 
ated himself to tlieologiccal research and 
controversy. It is to be regretted that 
his wTitings so often betray a bitter, a 
censorious, and an OAxrbearing spirit; 
that as a eoutrovcrsialist he too often 
descended to vituperation and nnscriipu- 
lons misrepreseutiy,ion ; and that his 
view's on many ])oints were narrow, 
illiberal, and bigotted. But he has 
written much w'hich will boar the test of 
time, andwc, therefore, hail with pleasure 
the rcpublication of his works, of which 
the first volume is now before us. 

The treatises contained in this volume 
are nineteen in number ; many of them 
being published now for the first time. 
They are all ^upon subjects of general 
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interest to the Christian ; and will well 
repay a careful pl^usal^ Wc commend 
especially to the notice of our headers 
the drst treatise^ on the Nature and 
Importance of the Gospel ; the fifth, on 
the Truth of the Gospel, demonstrated 
from the character of God, in a letter to 
Mr. iliehnrd Carlile ; and the eighth, on 
Evangelical Preaching, in letters to a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review. 

The Excellent Woman ^ as described in the 
Book of Proverbs, Chap. xxxi. 10— .31. 
. 158. London: Religions Tract 
ciety. 1846. 

WiiAT criticism can we pass on this 
beautiful hook hut “Excellent! excel- 
lent ! excellent ! ” It is excellent in its 
subject, eACClIcnimItsmflittcr, excellent 

in its style, excellent — yea, super-excel- 
lent, in the pictorial illustrations with 
w'hicli it is adorned. Each verse of the 
chapter is expounded with mheh wisdom 
and propriety, and to each is prefixed 
an exquisite engraving, characteristic of 
the excellent w^oman in the case to which 
the verse refers. It is altogether a hook 
for graceful and godly w’oracn ; beautiful 
enough for the boudoir, simple and 
homely enough for the ])cnsant’s shelf. 
Of that noble Society by w'hicli it is 
issued, we are moved to say what Solo- 
mon says ot its subjept : — “ Give her of 
the fruit of her hands, and let her own 
works praise her in the gates.” 

The Face of the Earth. Religious Tract 
Society. 

Anotiieu admirable production, issued 
by thq same Society ; not so splendid as 
the preceding, but equally suited to the 
class for which it is designed. In a 


pleasing style the author describes the 
leading phenomena on the Face of the 
Earth, and by suitable reflections seeks 
to lead his youthful readers to rise from 
Nature up to Nature’s God. The book, 
however, is not so minutely accurate as 
is desirable. Ben Nevis, which the 
author iilaccs in Dnmhartonshiret is in 
tlie shire of Inverness. We learn also 
for, the first time from this book, of the 
existence of innumerable small lakes 
among the glaciers of the Alps. (p. 22.) 
We suspect this is a fancy feature of the 
Earth’s face. 

The Oath of God^ a pledge of Missionary 
Success: a Discourse delivered before 
the I jondon Missionary Society, at Surrey 

Vftapfl, on }}^e(Iues(Iai/f May J2, 104^. 

By George Smith. 8vo, pp. 48. Lou- 
don: J. Snow, 1847. 

Text, Numb. xiv. 21. A veiy excel- 
lent sermon. The author dates from 
“ Trinity Paj-sonage,” but lest our readers 
should infer from this that he is a Church- 
of-England man, wc beg to assure them 
that he is only a Congregationalist. 

The J Winces of the Earth: or Chrises 
Kingdom peipetunted by Succession and 
adotned by Superiority: a Sei'mon 
preached to the Juvenile Members of the 
London Missionary Society, May \4th, 
1847. By the Rev. S. Martin. 18mo, 
pp. 36. London. 1847. 

Jt is well that the body of this Sennon 
is move intelligible than the title, else 
the fTuvenile Members of the Missionary 
Society would have been little profited 
by it. Bating some affectation, it is a 
good pious sermon. 


CimONICLE. 


I. — Ordination at Haddington, — 
Mr. George Wight, pastor of the church 
in Donne, having received a unanimous 
invitation from the clxirch in Haddington 
to take the pastoral oversight of them, 
the service of recognition took place in 
the chapel at Haddington on Wednesday 
the 16th instant. 

Mr. Wight of Edinburgh presided. 
The introductory service was conducted 
by Mr. Mann of Musselburgh. The usual 
questions having been put by Mr. 
Andrew Russell, formerly pastor of the 
church, Mr. Wight gav<^ a full and 


highly satisfactory statement of his views 
in entering upon this new scene of 
labour. A faithful, afiectionate, and 
impressive charge was delivered to the 
pastoiv by Mr. Knowles of Linlithgow, 
who was succeeded by Mr. Swan of 
Edinburgh, who set forth, with great 
discrimination and fidelity, the duties of 
the church in the relation which had 
just been formed. Mr. Campbell of 
Edinburgh concluded the service. 

In the evening a fruit soiree was held 
in the chapel, when adikesses on various 
subjects of importance were delivered 
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by Messrs. Campbell, Mann, Swan, 
"VVight, and Knowles. On the Sabbath 
following. Dr. Alexander preached in 
the forenoon, and Mr. Wight in the 
afternoon; and in the evening, Dr. 
Alexander preached in the Tree church, 
which had been kindly offered for the 
purpose, to alarge and attentive audience. 
Slay the blessing of God rest upon the 
connection which has thus been formed ! 
Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh spent the 
following Sabbath with the church at 
Haddington, and iiitioduced Mr. Wight 
to his new sphere of labour. 

^ If. — CoMMJrrEB FOR MAINTAININCf 
■nijs Civiii Rioiitsov Conokegationat. 
DrssKNTEns. — Following the pattern of 
the United Presbyterian Church, a Com- 
mittee under the above title has been 
ftjrmcd ad interim, until the next meeting 
of the brethren in Glasgow, in April, 
when it is hoped it will assume a more 
permanent shape. In the meantime the 
Ibllowing Resolutions have been issued 
by it * 

1. That whatever ditjerenccs may in 
other respects separate the Whig from 
the Tory party in this country, there is 
none as it respects their relation to 
Dissenters — both parties being alike 
opposed to Dissenting principles and 
hostile to Dissenting interests. 

‘J. That under these circuinstancos it 
is in the highest degree nndcHirahlc that 
Dissenters should mix themselves up 
with the interests of any candidate who 
comes forward simpl} as belonging to 
one or other of these parties, as jii this 
case they would he using their electoral 
influence to retiini to l*arliamei)t a de- 
cided enemy of principles and interests 
which every enlightened Dissenter will 
hold dear, and which every honest Dis- 
senter should feel himself bound to 
uphold. 

3. That the course which both sound 
principle and sound policy dictate for 
Dissenters to pursue is that of reserving 
their votes for such candidates as are in 
favour of Anti-State Church principles ; 
and where no such candidate appears, 
that they should stand aloof, conscien- 
tiously refusing to have any part^ of the 
responsibility of returning to Parliament 
one who pretends to legislate for the 
interests of this country ('without a 
distinct recognition of the line which 


separates the domain of things civil from 
the d(vnain of t4nngs sacred. 

4 Tliat the proposal to support a can- 
didate who will go 110 further than to 
pledge himself against the grant/bg of 
additional endowments is to be repudi- 
ated, as calculated to entrap Dissenters 
into a course inconsistent with their 
principles, and fatal to their interests, 
inasmuch as — 

I. Supposing the candidate to hold 
the principle that it is the duty of 
Government to jirovide for tlie religions 
instruction of the whole community by 
the establishment and endowment of owe 
selected sc(*t, it is manifestly inconsistent 
and absurd iy him toprojioscto withhold 
from the ostahlishcd sects in tlui United 

Kingdom such fiirthcr endowments as 

arc absolutely requisite for the full 
accomplishment of the object for which 
he hclicvey^they ought to exist. 

II. Supposing him to hold the princi- 
pie that it is the duty of Government to 
endow the religions teachers ol‘ all sects, 
it is clearly inconsistent on his part, os 
well as on his priuciples unjust, to refuse 
the extension of such endowments to any 
religions teachers in the einjiirc, at ])rcs- 
ent unendowed, who will accept of tliem. 

III. Supposing him to hold the princi- 
ple that all civil establishment and state 
endowment of \;eIigion is inexpedient 
and improper, it is manifestly a derelic- 
tion of pi'inciplc on his part to slirink 
from tlie conclusion to which such a 
conviction necessarily leads, and to 
content himself with siinidy opposing the 
extension of endowments, whilst he will 
nsc no means to terminate the, system 
of endowments itself, though professing 
to regard it as injurions to the interest 
both of church and state. 

lY. That as it is thus e^idcnt that 
such ground cannot he consistently occu- 
pied by any intelligent candidate, there 
is abundant reason for believing that 
the only inducement which leads any 
man to assume it is to gain some party 
end, to get over some party difficulty, 
to secure the aid of Dissenters without 
conceding any of <;heir claims, and thus 
to make them the instruments of their 
own defeat, a||d auxiliary to the per- 
petuation of our own humiliation. 

James McLaren, Chairman, 



FIRESIDE. 


Foroiveness.— A little l)lin(l boy was 
asked what forgiveness was ? He replied, 
*^It fc the odour that flowers breathe 
when trampled upon.” 3 ^id not this 
sweet youth, to whom the world was 
dark, who could never more see the 
pleasant light of the sun, give the true 
idea of forgiveness ? It is not difliciilt 
to feel kindly toward those that love 
you and confer favours upon you. But 
to have a store of ^ood wishes and kind 
deeds for those that abuse and treat you 
ill — to be like the cinnamon tree that 
sheds a sweet perfuiiic around the axe- 
man that wounds it, this is. hard! But 
it is what the meek and lowly Jesus did, 
and what Iiis true children do. Hero, 
then, little folks, is a test to know if 3^011 

lovG Christ. “If yo love them” only 
“ that love you, what thank fcavo ye? ” 
How do you feel when your playmates 
tre.it you ill? Can you return good 
for evil ? Can you pray for those that 
injure you ? If so you are “ the (children 
of your Father which is in heaven, who 
maketh his sun to rise 011 the evil and 
on tlic good.” Itcmcmher now that one 
way to manifest the .«!pirit of forgiveness 
is by kind words. A missionary in 
Jamaica was questioning the little black 
boys on Matt. v. and asked, Wlio are 
the meek?” A boy answered, those 
who give soft answers to rough ques- 
tions.” This accords with what Solomon 
says. “A soft answer turncth away 
w'rath, but grievous words stir up anger.” 

*• Thim deem It not an idle thing, 

A pl^iUBant word to spoak ; 

The face you w’ear, the thoughts you bring, 
A heart may heal or break.” 

Singing in tiik FAmi.r. — "Vyc visited 
at the liousc of n friend not long ago, 
where the members of the family all sing 
regularly at worship, and we could not 
help wishing that the practice was more 
general. It adds greatly to the interc.st 
of devotional exercises, especially among 
children. It makes the family altar a 
pleasant place, even to those who have 
not Icaimcd to reudento God the service 
of the heart. 

Besides, singing hi tl|e family circle 
11.18 a good influence directly on the 


affections. The moral influence of vocal 
music, especially music of a sanctified 
character, has always been happy in the 
extreme. It exercises a liallowed power 
over the soul — it .sweeps the secret strings 
of virtue and purity there, and sets them 
all in harmonious vibration. As it drove 
the "demon from the depraved and 
wretched monarch of Israel, so it will 
banish from the chambers of the soul 
the dark spiiits of vice and crime, and 
excite a purer and holier feeling. 

Show us the family wlicrc music, good 
music, is cultivated as it ought to be — 
where the jjarciits and children are 
accustomed often to mingle their voices 
together in song — and we will show you 
one in almost every such iuhtance, where 

peace, and harmony, and love prevail, 
and where the grosser vices have no 
dwelling places. Indeed, wc have often 
noticed that a decline in the taste for 
music, cspccifilly sacred music, whore it 
had been ciiltiyated, and a decline in 
purity and morality, went hand in hand; 
and that before the poor victim of vice 
falls into tlic lowest abyss he Is forced 
-to mak (5 war witli the genius of mclo ly. 
This, indeed, is just wliat wo might 
anticipate. Music, like au angel from 
the courts of paradise, can throw' around 
the soul a thousand heavenly inti ucnccs, 
and cliavm it almost into the paths of 
virtue. 

4 

WryTK Lies. — There is nothing more 
hai*infiil to virtue, than the habit of 
dwelling always on the confines of vice ; 
for as wc find the borderers in all coun- 
tries do speak a sort of bastard tongue, 
W'hichsavourcth of both the neighbouring 
languages; so he who liveth always in 
tVe vicinage of evil, will hardly keep liis 
good pure and umnixed. I have, there- 
fore, many times wondered how the 
phrase of “white lies,” came into so 
common usage; for, if I mistake not, 
falsehood hath so much of the ^thop 
about it, that no soap will wash it white. 
Nay, even its progeny at three or four 
removes, will still retain an ugly mulatto 
tinge. 
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A BIlIEF PROTEST AGAINST THE POPIBII CLAIM OP 
INFALLIBILITY. . 

That the Chui*cli of Ilonic is infallible, is an assertion contijuially 
mafic by Bomanists, and it constitutes indeed, in ilicir estimation, the 
main ]>rop of their systtiiii. Now that it would be a main prop, were it 
actually true, there can be no doubt; but to assort it, is not to substan- 
tiate it, and it is a claim which never has been, and never can bo provcfl. 
For what is to bo the standard of apjjcal in such a case? Is it reason ? 
or scripture ? or history i or the Church of Borne itself ? If it bo reason^ 
then must it be shown first in what object this infallibility resides, and 
next, that it enters into the very idea of that object that its dictates are 
infallible. It is in this way we prove the infallibility of scripture. We 
first j)oiut out what that is in which the infallibility of scripture lies — 
viz. its inspiration, and then wc show that to bo infallible enters 
necessarily into the very idea of inspiration. Now, arc Bomanist.s pre- 
pared to meet these two conditions of a i>roof from reason of the infalli- 
bility of their church? Can they tell us in what that resides? In the 
Pope ? or in the Bishops? or in the body of tlic clergy? or in the entire 
church as a cliurchV — And wdicn they have fixed upon tlie object in 
which the infallibility resided, arc they prepared to show that it enters 
into the very idea of that object to be infallible, so that it is impossilde 
for it to exist and not be infallible? On neither of those points can tlioy 
give us any satisfaction. They arc not agreed as to the object in which 
tlio infallibility resides. ISonic say it is in the Pope ; otliers say it is in 
the Pope associated with the Bishops ; others attempt a compromise, and 
say it resides properly in the body of pastors, joined with* their head ; and 
others tell us it is undoubtedly* in the church, but iii what part of tho 
chiu-ch, it would be very presumptuous to impirc. Amid this diversity 
of sentiment, the doctrine o^ infallibility certainly looks as if it had got 
into strange company ; for it cannot be said to present a very edifying 
J^pectaclc for tho mejnbers of a church calling itself infallible, to be thus 
uncertain as to where its Infallibility resides. And even supposing this 
difficult got over, there remains the still greater one of showing that the 
object fixed on is necessarily infallible. This, we imiy say, never can be 
New Series. — Vol. VII. t 
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done. One can conceive of a Pope or a council that is not infallible; and 
this being the case, there is "nothing in the idea of them which shuts us* 
up ,to the admission of their infallibility. The question is thus placed 
beyond the jurisdiction of natural reason. 

Shall we appeal, then, to scripture ? But where is the passage in 
the whole Bible which afl&rms that the Church of Borne is infallible ? 
where is the passage from which it may bo justly inferred that any church 
is infallible ? That the Church of Christ shall never be destroyed — that 
the gates of hell shall never prevail against it, is predicted by Christ 
himself ; but what right has any one to infer from this that any indi- 
vidual church shall never err, never go astray, never bo corrupted, never 
need any rofoiTYiation V May IlOt OUT Lurd liaVC a spiritual people in this 
world, tliougli every Mibld eliurcli on oartli htia tallen into error and 
corruption ? — But, not io enlarge on this, tlie Church of Rome has herself 
precluded any ajipeal to scripture in support of her infallibility, by 
assuming, in virtue of that infallibility, to tell us what is scripture, and 
what is the meaning of its statements. Tn this case, to argue that she is 
infallible from any passage of scripture, is to argue in a circle. The 
argument falls back upon itself for support. The infallibility of Borne is 
made to rest upon the authority of the Bible ; ^ho authority of the Bible 
is made to rest on the infallibility of Borne. Borne is infaUiblo because 
scripture says so ; and the scripture says so, because Borne tolls us it 
says so ; and the scripture must be believed because Botno tells us it is 
divine ; and Borne must be believed because she is infallible. Wo thus 
arrive at the conclusion that Borne is infallible because Borne is infallible; 
against which conclusion wo protest as an insult to our reason. 

If the appeal be made to history, it will abundantly appear that in spite 
of the boasting of the llomanists, all sorts of errors have found their way 
into their church, and that the church itself in its most solemn decrees has 
erred. In afOrming this we do not appeal to any outward standard of tnith 
by which to judge the Church of Borne ; wo appeal to the fact that she 
has differed from herself, and therefore must have been in the one case 
or t‘ho other in error. Popes have excommunicated Popes, councils have 
censured councils, sects have encountered sects in fierce debate, and the 
highest authority has sided now with the one, now with the other ; and 
even the same Pope has sided, first with one party, and then with its 
opposite. To speak of such a chur^sh as infallible, we protest against as 
a gross abuse of terms, and an outrageous absurdity. 

The most convenient standard of appeal for the Church of Rome is the 
Church of Borne. Where this is allowed, her infallibility is easily proved. 
The church is infallible, for the infallible church has said it. But for 
us this will not do. Wo are here again asked to assent to a vicious circle 
in which the conclusion is successively assumed into the premises. The 
church wo arc told is infallible, because it has been so tfeclared by the 
Pope or a council, and the decree of a Popb or council is infallible, 
because the church has declared it to bo so. Let those admit such 
reasoning who choose ; loe protest against it, as an insult to our under- 
standing, for the purpose of subverting our privilege?. 

Besides being^ unreasonable, unscriptural, unfounded, and absurd, the 
claim to infallibility of the Bomish Church appears to us objectionable in 
another point of viei/. We cannot but regard it as tending to cast doubt 
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and uncertainty upon the entire system of Christianity^ It will be at once 
allowed that no man can liavc more certainty of a position, than he has 
of the grounds on wliich that position rests. I cannot ha^ c more certain 
assurance of the doctiines of natural science, than I have of the facts and 
axioms on which these are built ; and as little can I have more certainty 
of the truths of religion, than I have of the grounds on which those truths 
arc received by me. It follows, that if I am cast into uncertainty as to 
the grounds of my religion, I musi bo cast into no less uncertainty as to 
my religion itself ; if I doubt the one, I must doubt the other; if I can- 
not ])rovc the one, I cannot prove the other. Now what arc the grounds 
on which the Catholic is taught to build his faith V Simply and solely 
oil the clmrclfs infallibility. On this the entire body of his opinions — 
the whole Kupcrstructure of his faith ftiul hopCij lOStSi IlOIUOYC tlllS, HlKl 
all that is most dear to him in religion falls to tht ground ; sliako this, 
and the Avholo edifice of his faith is shaken and made to totter. Now 
where is the Catholic who is sure on good and solid grounds that his 
church is infallible? We venture to aifirm not one ; for as the thing is 
incapable of proof, it is impossible that any man Ain have an intelligent 
belief in it, hoAvcver firmly many lijay believe it blindly and uninquiringly. 
Observe then on what a precarious and unstahlo basis this doctrine places 
the whole faith of the Christian. It remiinls us forcibly of the llindoo 
cosmogony. The earth, say the Brahmans, rests on an elephant, and the 
elephant on a scqient, and the serpent on a tortoise : hut if yon ask them 
on what tlic tortoise rests, you ask them a ipiostion of wliich their philo- 
sophy has not dreamt. Just so must it bo witli tlie Bomanists. Christi- 
anity rests upon the uifallihility of the church ; and the iiifalliliility of the 
church rests upon — no man knows wbat. The faith honest in(][uirers 
is thus shaken, and our true and holy religion holtl up to the scorn of tlio 
sceptical and the profane. An insult this to uiir faith, and to its founder, 
against which we can never cease lijudly and indignantly to protest. 

We conclude in the plain and jiithy words of Luther. “When the 
church and the fathers act so as to follow the Lord Christ, the Bridegroom, 
Saviour, and Shepherd, all stands well, and I follow them right gladly. 
So liath the JiOrd admonished us. Fur he saw that the Devil would play 
this game in the church, and that great power would accrue to the Dope, 
from teaching that the fathers and the church arc infallible ; yea with 
this hath the world been sadly cheated. Let us take warning by tho 
past, and walk by tho example of Christ our Lord, taking all tho good 
we can from others, but reposing implicit belief in none.* W L A 


NOTICES OF THE WALDENSES. * 

By Dr. Chebver. — No. I. 

I VISITED this romantic and#secludcd region in the month of September. 
It is one of the most interesting excursions that can he taken in all 
Europe. Although I had just come from a summer’s pedestrian tour 
thiough the very sublimest portions of Switzerland, closing with the 
passage of tho Splugen, the lake of Como, and the cities of Milan and 

* Werke, Bd. VII. s. 1799. » 
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Turin, with the rich plains of Lombardy, I was not disappointed in the 
scenery. The niind^is excited at once by the beauty and magnificence of 
nature, the thrilling historical associations connected with the mountains, 
the vales, and the villages, together with the character, mannci-s, habits 
and feelings of the people, the contrast of opj^rcssor and oppressed, and 
the striking picture of primitive simplicity and truth, supported side by 
side wuth an intolerant find dominant superstition. The pcoiilo will 
sustain a favourable comjiarison with'* any part of the population of the 
Swiss Alps, and are stipcrior, altogether, to the people of Italy. They are 
grave, hardy, industrious, i)atient, checrfiil. They arc remarkably for- 
bearing towards tlicir opjiressors, not rendei*ing railing for railing, but 
contrariwise blessing, which is a truly primitive apostolic trait. They 
speak of the evils they liavc to endure at the hands of evil men- more in 
son-ovv than In aiig(*r‘ ^fhoy d** not exaggerate their own hnrdships, nor 
are thc^ fond of cMiuiiioratiiig the modes of perseeution in ■which they are 

liarassed by tlio llomish Church. They arc sober and temperate. Tlicy 
arc well instnictod in the scriptures. Their pastors are an excellent 
body of men, and amoHg their laymen sire some of eminent piety and large 
intelligence. You meet witli individuals who recall to mind the 
Oovonantors and the Puritans, and entering tlieir churches the appearance 
is of men who would, if need bo, worship in dens and caves of the earth 
rather than receive ‘‘the sign of the beast” in gorgeous cathedrals. Wo 
were pleased in finding among the individuals with whom wc conversed, as 
wo met thorn at work upon the mountains, so many who cherished the 
hopes and expressed the feelings of personal ]>icty. Their pastors are 
evangelical men, and their young students wdio are training for the 
ministry seemed' to be endued with much of the grace of God. Wc had 
deeply interesting conversations with some of them concerning the religious 
prospects of their church and jrcople. Tlicy were thoroughly impressed 
with the importance of a revival of God’s work among them, and seemed 
to hope that sucli an inestimable booi^ was about to bo granted. Some 
of them possess largely, wc may hope, the spirit and qualifications 
necessary to make them successful instruments in such a work. They long 
for the time to come that the little church iu the wilderness shall make 
aggressions on the multitudo of her enemies ; but to do this in the face of 
such fearful obstacles, they feel that a revival of piety is greatly needed 
ill their churches. ^ 

Wo wore surprised at the poverty of tlie people, and the comfortless 
character of their houses ; for some of them abide in rough mud and 
pebble dwellings, with furniture and apjdianccs of life no better than the 
gipsies, and there is a striking contrast between the intelligence of the 
people, and thfir external depression in the world ; but when we learned 
the nature of the exactions to which they arc subject, the very small 
portions of land possessed for their siibsistcnco, an(l the very few ways 
they have of getting any money, or any means of bettering their condition, 
our surprise ceased. The earth does but barfely give them nourishment from 
hor bosom, for although tlio soil by great industry is almost everywhere 
made productive, yet the limits of their territory boang drawn not accord- 
ing to their numbers, nor any provision made for their increase, but 
according to the encroaching policy of the Romish authorities, and with 
intent to straiten thfem on every side, it follows that they must bo subjected 
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to an anxious and precarious oxistcnoc. Were it not for the elevating 
influence of their religious faith, and the knowledge arfd rcflnenient which 
the precious Word of God communicates, they must have been a more 
degraded and miserable population, if jwssiblc, then even the llonflin 
Catholic inhabitants of the Y alley of the It hone. 11 ut amidst all this misery 
they have taken care of the mind and heart. Their parisli schools arc 
faithfully kept and attended, and in them the children receive a good 
education in the truths and duties of religion, in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, sacred music, French grammar, and orthography. They 
baptize their children in infancy, and they are thence considered and 
trained up as members of the el\urch. Their school system has been 
greatly perfected under the earnest care of the benevolent Col. llcckwitli, 
by whose generosity, in connection with a small eontribution from tlic 
inhabitants of each parish, now and good school-houses are in tlie way of 
being provided. 

They speak the Frcnuli languagu, as also a Yoriiaouhir patois, composed 
apparently of Latin, Italian, Spanish and French. Efforts arc malcuig to 
render the French the predominant and native tongue of the people, 
though Italian is the language of the kingdinn of Sardinia. W c never 
ciicouiitered a peasant wlig could not speak French, but the language in 
wliich they sometimes conversed with one another we found it impossible 
to understand. Their vernacular patois resembles the language in wliicli 
the most ancient books of the AValdensos arc written, and is probably the 
same language, with additions and corraptions. It has so great a 
resemblance to one of the dialects of the Spanish language, that it has 
been sometimes called tlic Catalan dialect ; a fact wliich is interesting in 
connection with the knowledge which wo have from lilstory, that at the 
time when the oldest Waldcnsiaii manuscripts arc dated, that is in the 
twelfth century, there were religionists in tlic north of Spain as in the 
south of France, whoso religious opinions eorresiiondcd with those of the 
Waldcnscs. Wo have also information respecting the Gothic Liturgy 
of certain provinces in Spain, in which, (says Allix in his remarks upon 
the ancient churches of the Albigeuses, page 73 ;) “ We read that tJgerc 
are divers flocks tchcreof each bishop is the ’ pastor a striking indication 
as to the equality of the ministry. From this fact the argument for the non- 
Episcopal constitution of the ancient as >vcll as modem churches of the 
Waldcnscs, receives an incidental confirmation which is not without weight. 

The same impressions which I have noted in regard to the character of 
the Waldcnscs, have been made upon the most candid travellers who have 
visited them. The first American clergyman who ever visited those 
vallies, we believe, was the llcv. Dr. Dwight, who went there in the j^car 
182G. He said he felt as if he had gone back to the generation of the 
Puritans. As he stood in the house of one of their pastors, and looked down 
through the opening valley upon* the far plains of Piedmont, a thick mist 
covered all the region as far as the eye could see, while in the Waldcnsian 
valley, and where they then wdto standing, the sun shone brightly, and the air 
was clear. That, said the American clergyman, is a symbol of tbo difference 
which God in his mevey has made between you and your oppressors You 
arc in the clear shining light of the gospel, they arc beneath the thick 
mists of error. You walk in the sun, they grope in darkness. With all 
your poverty and persecution your lot is the happiest. 
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Happiest by far,^for what is life worth, when un-irradiated by the light 
of life! What is lite worth \3ut off from the springs of truth divine, which 
nourish the soul and prepare it for the life of heaven ? Yes, far happier 
the oppressed Wahlenses, with all their persecutions, happier even in the 
fiery crucible, where the blasts of Satan have sometimes blown the fire 
upon them, than their darkened and bigoted oppressors. The oppressed 
are always happier than those who cause them to suffer, for it is better to 
receive evil than to impose it, and therc»is to be a time of reckoning, when 
every injury unrepented of is to have its retributive reward. There is to 
be a time when, whatever frightful or agonizing cruelties men have had to 
endure in this world at the hands of the oppressors, the t 3 a*ant will wish 
that he had been the sufferer, and the sufferer will thank (lod that he was 
not tlio oppressor. And if tlio oppression and the woes wore endured for 
Christ and tlio trutliV sate, they arc the germs and seeds of glory, and 
there is to s])ring from them a harvest of blessedness, whose eternal fruit 
shall shake like Lebanon. 

The benevolence of Col. Beckwith is of a rare and interesting character. 
He is a man of distinction and of property, a retired soldier who had been 
severely wounded in tlie service of his country, a Christian who wishes 
to do good. Having had his attention soin^. years ago providentially 
directed to the condition of the Waldenses, and thinking that he saw in 
them a community whom Cod woidd prepare and make use of for some 
great movement in the advancement of his kingdom, he took up his abode 
in tlieir secluded vallies, and devoted himself with a most porsevcriiig 
enthusiasm to their ijiiprovemcut. He has recently been advanced in his 
own country to the rank of a General. Ifis rei)utation and distinction in 
England liave caused him to be regarded with great deference in Sardinia, 
so that the community of the Waldenses have almost felt as if God had 
sent him among them as their guardian angel. They have his picture, 
with that of the llcv. Dr. Oilly, another of tlieir excellent English friends 
and benefactors, in almost every house ; so that the Komanists, against 
whoso worship of images and saints they maintain such unabated 
rcilugnanco, retort tlie charge upon them, and say to them that they also 
have their saints, and worship their pictures. General Beckw^ith’s ciforts 
have been much and wisely directed to the establishment and improvement 
of their schools, l^he children used to have nothing but the roughest, 
most uncomfortable places, in whicli to be taught tlieir lessons, though 
they have been kept learning in spite of all obstacles. Gen. Beckwith 
feels as if God were training the rising generation in these vallies for 
some great puq»osc, whicli in his own time ho will accomplish. This is 
the reason for the great efforts he expends u])on them. 


AN ALLEGORICAL JJCLOGUE. 

“ LIOIJT IS SOWN F<5r the RIGHTEOUS.” 

“ Dark lowers the night around us ; * 

Still ruder grows our way ; 

Those murky shades surround us ; 
diere let us rest till day.” 
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“ No, brother, falter not ; 

But fearless hasten on f ^ 

This hope may cheer the darkest spot, — 
For us the * light is sown.’ ” 

** Hark, the night-storm wildly rusliing 1 
No friendly aid is near : 

Hark, the hill-founts wildly gushing ! 

Fain woiild I tarry here.” 

“ No, on, still oiv\^ard press ! 

They never are alone, — 

God’s strength is witli their helplessness 
For whom the * light is sown.’ ” 

• 

“ No star, no moonbeam, scatters 
The mists AVith cheering ray 5 
They roar^ those maddciimg waters, 

To snatch their helpless prey.’^ 

“ Calm, timid one, thy fears ; 

Nor dastard spirit own ; 

A quenchless ray their pathway elicerh 
For whom the ‘ light was sowi^’ ” 

Dread gulfs arc round us j’awniug ; 

Fiewe things arc prowling nigh ; 

O when will break the dawning 
Tlirough yonder pitchy sky !” 

‘‘ Still slirink’st then from the way, 

Thou fbarftil faithless one ; 

Calmly they Avait returning day 
For AV'hom the * light is soavii.’ ” 

“ I fall, I sink, my brother ! 

The dark waA'CS o’er me roll ! 

Another, and another! 

What horrors sei/c iny soul ! ” 

“ Shame, pi (grim- warrior, shame! 

Where is thy courage flown? 

Unscathed they pass through flood and flame 
For w hom the * light is sown.’ ” 

“ Oh, dai'k and dreadful river ! 

I cannot dare thy Avavc, 

Still deepening, deepening ever ! 

O save •no, Saviour, save !” 

“ Courage ! the streatn is past : 

Lo, stable ground is won ! 

AAvay night’s shadows hasten fast ; 

For us the * light is soavii I ’ ” 

“ What pearly ray is streaking 
Yon rolling troubled sky ? 

Joy, joy ! the day is breaking ! 

The blessefl day is nigh I ” 

“ Day dawneth calm and bright, — 

Brighter for sorroAv known, 

Now know we hoAv, through darkest night, 
For us the ‘ light Avas soAvn ! ’ ” 
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AN EARNEST MINISTRY. 

“ f)v tho times and seasons, brethren,” said one, yo have no need 
that I write nnto you.” Either tho circiimslances of his friends gave the 
apostle assurance that they were duly apprised of tho facts of their day, 
and prepared to take advantage of those facts ; or, it may be, ho knew 
them to be too deeply^ engrossed in the Master s work, to care for things 
in their nature ephemeral. Re that as it may, were he living in our day, 
ho might, with groat propriety, commence .nu epistle thus : Of tho times 
and tho seasons, brctlivon, yo have need that T wit to unto you. 

Wliat are the characteristics of tho present time ? 

Great activity is one. The current of human life is greatly accelerated. 
Men and things go by railway and telegraph. 

Tntens(i devotion is a second ; men are absorbed — but not in godliness. 

Susceptibility to impression is greatly diminished ; devotees to one 
idea arc rpiite too scllish to listen to the claims of any but their own one 
fact. ^ 

Other characteristics might be named ; these will sufTico for our present 
pmpose, namely, to suggest the necessity for an earnest ministry. 

Every one knows that the most solc;^mi and hiomcntous truths arc not 
only stripped of thcLr power, but even made riduiulous by ill-timed and 
injudicious exhibitions. 'J'hus it is trite, and tamo withal, to proclaim a 
crisis for the universal world upon every occasion which may chance to 
touch the sensibility of one or two observers. Yet it is true — and a 
momentous truth witlial — that the history of our day is the liistory f»f a 
succession of crises. Tho church and the world have, from our earliest 
remembrance, boon Voyaging through the most perilous navigation, 'fo 
change tho figure, mankind — the patient — has been sick, nigh unto death, 
since we knew the race. lie has passed from one stage of disease to 
another, each has been critical, and the present is, for us, who assume the 
responsibility, the most critical of all. What shall we do ? 

When the myriadvS of Xerxes were about to inundate Greece, it was 
felt that an caniest ministry must oppose their bodies to the flood. Three 
hundred men did the work. Let those who have eyes to see, discern the 
signs of the times. The flood of the ungodly rushes on with speed and 
vehemence. What shall wo then do? Wc answer, preach the word; be 
instant, urgent, in season, out of season, always abounding in tho work 
of the Lord. 

Men who love the work of the Lord will need but the conviction that 
this is the way to accomplish it. Others may need to be reminded that 
as knowledge is much increased, in proportion to his own assiduity is 
each man’s contempt for a sluggard in the vineyard of tho Lord. The 
andante movement of by-gone days permitted religious inefficiency to pass 
unnoticed with the rest. It is no longer so. Every merchant, mechanic, 
lawyer, and doctor, feels the pressure of the times, and knows well that 
to fall behind the movement of the ago is to forfeit his position and his 
income. The ministers of Christ whom love constrains, need no persuasion 
from man. On tho contrary, they rocpiire often to be reminded of their 
duty to husband their strength. Of such wc bear witness that to their 
strength and beyond tljcir strength, they have been willing and forward 
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to meet the necessities of our day, and to minister to tho spiritual wants 
of men. * , • 

Our appeal is to those who, conscious of tho activity of the ago, aro 
unconcerned to oppose to it their own activity ; to those who contemplate tho 
absorption of mankind with little or no great strength of determination 
to combat it ; to those who have not resolved on unwearied pains and 
ceaseless ingenuity in endeavours to awaken new susceptibility to religious 
impression. 

To all such we must cry, Awake, O sleeper, and call uj)ou thy God. 
You are a disciple, an apostle of the Son of God, can you not watch with 
tho Master in such an hour as this V Say not within thine heart, T am 
opposed to certain measures’ —the exliurtation not to i)ut 

that yo should he filled with the Spirit, and witli a manifold activity, as 
the Holy Ghost teacheth. Remember Paul. 

Amicus. 
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OIIArTEU VI. MISSIONARY EFFORTS OP THE W'ESLKVAN METIIOUISTS. 

t 

Jolin Wesley — The gospel spread by means of emigrants — Missionaries sent out to 
Philadelphia — Their suenoss — Present statistics of Methodism in North America — Tho 
West Indian Islands — Labours of Mr. Ciilbcrt in Antigua— John Baxter, tho Christian 
shipwright — SStriking interposition of Divine Providence — Missionaries stationed in the 
different Islands — Present statistics of West Indian Methodism — Formation of tlio 
“ Wesleyan MissroNARV SorrErv” — Its constitution — Its progress and present state. 

Few namcH occuj)y a more honourable place in the liistory of tlio church 
of God in modern times than that of John Wcjsley.* It is not for us to 
write his eulogy. His praise is in all the churches — l»is rccor<l is on high. 
From the iudcfatigahlc zeal with which he ami his adlicroiits lahourcd to 
spread the knowledge of tho gospel at home, it might have hocu expected 
that they would not he iudiffcwjut to the state of the perishing multitudes 
abroad. Nor w^ore they so. In the year 1703, several memhers pf the 
Society having emigrated froin Krigland and Ireland, settled in various 
parts of North America; and a few years after, two local preachers began 
to labour in the gospel, the one in New York, and the other in Frederic 
County in Maryland. Their preaching was owned of God; so that, in a 
shoi't time, many gave evidence of being Inriicd from darkness to light, 
and were united together in Christian fellowship. About the same time, 
an oflicer in the army, by name Mr. Webb, was engaged in pl eaching with 
great success at New York and Philadelphia. Encouraged by tho tokens 
of the divine blessing, he wrote to Mr. Wesley, imploring him to send out 
missionaries. In answer to this application, two misiitionarics were sent, 
who, on landing at Philadc^ihia, Q1769) found a society of about 100 
members, who had been brought to the knowledge of the Saviour through 
the instrumentality of iVV. Webb and tho other brethren. The mission- 
aries were received with open arjns, and their ministry was attended by 
groat numbers, wlio heard the word gladly. One of tlicm afterwards 
went to New York, where he preached to a congregation of not fewer than 
6000 souls. So encouraging were tlio prospects of tho mission, that in 
1771 two other missionaries were sent from Erjgland, and in 1773 two 
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more. These met with the same cordial reception as their predecessors ; 
and by this time tbaro wer(^ al the several American stations about a 
thousand persons united together in Christian fellowship, six or seven of 
whon had become preachers. The Lord still continued to bless their 
labours, and in the course of about four years afterwards, the number of 
preachers had increased to forty, and that of members to nearly seven 
thousand; besides some hundreds of the negro race, who appeared to have 
received the love of the truth, though ^froni what cause is not stated,) 
they had not been joined to the Society. The Societies under the care 
of these missionaries «eem to have enjoyed a continued season of revival. 

It might truly bo said of them, that “the hand of the Lord was with 
them, and a great number believed and turned to the Lord.” Our 
authorities state that “ during a quarterly meeting at a ])laco called May- 
bery Chapel, which lasted two days, the congregation being about 4000, 
some hundreds w^ere awakened, and it is hoped 150 savingly converted. 
In July, 1777, there was a very remarkable awakening at the town of 
Petersburg]! in Virginia, and parts contigious thereto. In Amelia county, 
in the course of the summer, 800; in Sussex county, 1(500 ; in the county 
of Brunswick, 1800 were converted to God, as appeared evident from 
their subsequent holy life.” These good effects were not transient. 
Eighteen years afterwards wo find it stated that the number of preachers 
employed was 400, besides many hundred local ])reachcrs; that the 
number of white persons in tho societies was 51,094; and of blacks, 
13,814; amounting in all to 05,508, who unite in close fellowship, 
exclusive of tlio many thousands who are regular attendaiits on their 
minis try.” 

Such was the origin, and such the early progress of Methodism in 
North America. What has been its progress since ? Let the following 
fact answer : — There are at the present time in that country no fewer 
than 6322 travelling preachers, upwards of 8000 local preachers, and 
1,255,249 members united in society.*^ Connecting with this mighty 
result, the small beginning of Methodism in America, by the humble 
labours of tho two local preachers in 17(53, who can refrain from exclaim- 
ing with joy and gratitude, “ What hath God wrought ! ” To Him be 
all the glory ! 

But the efforts of the Wesleyans in this good work wore not confined 
to America. At a very early period the We^t India Islands attracted 
their attention, and in them also the tord graciously gathered “ a people 
for himself.” In 1700, Mr. Nathaniel Gilbert, speaker of the House of 
Assembly in tho Island of Antigua, began to assemble a few persons in 
his own house on tho Lord’s day for prayer and exhortation, and finding 
that the divine blessing accompanied his labours, he enlarged his sphere 
of action by comniftiicing to preach to the negroes. Amidst much reproach, 
he persevered till the time of his death, when there were 200 persons 
who had been gathered into society through his instrumentality. These 
were now left as sheep without a shepherd; but the Chief Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls was, in a remarkable w*ay, preparing a successor for his 
devoted servant. About the year 1780, “ John Baxter, a ship-wright in 
the royal dock at Chatham, and a local preacher in the Methodist con- 
nection, went to this Island to work for his majesty in the English 
harbour, and being copstrained by the love of Christ, soon after his 
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arrival ho openly preached the gospel, by which means he collected the 
scattered remains of Mr. Gilbert’s lalJoiprs. Fo> seven or eight years, 
with surprising assiduity, he walked through tlie evening dews when his 
daily work was over, to instmet the slaves in the idantationsj* The 
Sabbath he devoted entirely to this labour i>f love, and enduring very 
great opposition and persecution, he continued in it till he had raised a 
society of at least a thousand pci*sons.” 

And mark how the Providcpcc of God wrought on behalf of this truly 
apostolic laboui-or. In tho latter part of the year 1787, four missionaries 
sailed from England, with the intention of proceeding to Nova Scotia. 
After being ten weeks at sea, the captain of tlio vessel was forced by 
stress of weather, to bear off for the West Indies, 'rbe missionaries 
landed at Antigua, on Christmas day, and wo can easily conceive how 
their hearts would be filled with gi'atitude jvhcji they witnessed the 
glorious results of the zealous labours of John liaxter; and hoy/ they 
would be constrained to recognize the hand of God in the storm, which 
had driven them to this unsought shore. One of these missionaries 
remained in the island, and under his ministry Jkhc number of the disciples 
multiplied greatly, between two and three thousand persons being unit0K 
in society. The other missionaries proceeded to St. Vincent, St. Kitts, 
and St. Eustatius, in* all of which the Lord gave coimtonancc to the 
word of his grace. •From the last mentioned island, however, they were 
shortly after compelled to withdraw, in consequence of a violent persecu- 
tion raised against them by the govcnmionl, Li 1788 several other 
missionaries were sent to the West Indies, who proceeded to occupy 
Barhadoes, Nevis, Tortola, and shortly afterwards, Jamaica, Grenada., 
and St. Domingo. In all of these islands, as well as in others which were 
afterwards occupiotl, tho Spirit was poured out froni on high, so that the 
word of God grew and increased, and the dosorts began to rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. And this prosperity has continued to the present 
time. According to last yeai^s report of tho Missionary Society, there 
are now in the West Indian islands no fewer than ninety missionaries and 
assistant missionaries, besides a large body of local preachers, catechists, 
and teachers; the nmnbcr of full and accredited church members is 
57,153 ; the number of children attending the schools is 17,873 ; and the 
whole number of attendants on jaiblic worsliip, including membors and 
scholars, 108,570. Wlnft an eiiqpuragcmcnt to missionary exertion! 

In tho year 1810 the present “Weslevan Methodist Missionary 
SociETy” was formed. Its object, as stated in the “laws and regula- 
tions,” is “ to excite and combine, on a plan more systematic and eflScicnt 
than has heretofore been accomplished, the exertions of tho societies and 
congregations of the Wesleyan Methodists, in the suj)port and enlarge- 
ment of the Foreign Missions, which were first established by the Rev. 
John Wesley, M.A., the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D., and others; and ^ 
which are now, or shall bo, carried on under the sanction and direction of 
the Conference of the people called Methodists.” Every person subscribing 
one guinea annually, or presenting a donation of ten pounds, or collecting 
to the amount of one shilling and upwards weekly, is considered a mem- 
ber of tho society. A general committee, to which is entrusted tho 
management of tho affairs of tho society, is appointed by the Conference. 
This Committee consists of the president and secretary of the (Jonference 
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for tlio time being, and of forty-eight other members, of whom one third, 
at least, must be selected from the country circuits. 

From its commencement this society has been one of the most pros- 
peroust) Its resources have continued steadily to increase ; its operations 
have been carried on with untiring zeal ; tlie blessing of the Most High 
has abundantly crowned the labours of its agents; and at this moment it 
exercises an influence for good, the amount of which eternity alone will 
be able to unfold. During the past year i^ts income reached the munifi- 
cent sum of £115,762 3s. 2d., being nearly equal to that of the Church 
(of England) Missionary Society, and about £40,000 larger than that of 
any of the others. The following is a general summary of its missions, 
as exhibited In the rcjjort presented to tho public mOCtiDiLr Of thc OOCiCtY 

in May, 1847:- ^ ^ f b 


Central or x>rincii)al statu^ns, called circuits, - - 294 

Chttpcls and otlicr preaching places, - - - 2,597 

Missionaries and assistant missionaries, - - - 417 

Other ])aid A^^ents, as Catccliists, Interpreters, &c. - 771 

Unpaid Agents, as Sabbath-School Teachers, &e. - - 7,074 

Full and accredited chnrci' members, - - - 102,330 

* On trial for church membership, - - - 4,115 

Scholars, ------- 72,000 

Printin'' establishments, - - - 1 - 8 


LANDS OF TITR BIBLE. 

[Se(30NT) Notk b.] 

Aeteh some time spent in Jcnisalem and its vicinity, and in making 
short excursions from it. Dr. Wilson set out on a lengthened tour, in the 
course of which lie visited most of thc interesting localities in the Holy 
Land. Proceeding northwards from eTcrusalcm, he passed througli thc 
district of the Sainaritfins to Tiherias, where he remained part of two days; 
he then prosecuted his journey by the sources of the Jordan, and across thc 
Lebanon to Beirut, and after remaining here some time, he returned to 
Jerusalem, by way of the coast, visiting Tyre, Sidon, Acre, Joppa, &c., 
by tlie wfiy. From this part of his work wo sclcctjho following extracts : — 

JEWS AT TIBERIAS. 

“ Wc have already had considerable intercourse, one way and another, with thc 
Jews, since wc amved at Tiberias; but this morninfj, according to arrungcinciit, 
wc met them at their synagogues, and thc houses of thc chief rabbis. 

“ In the Sephardim synagogue, we found a considerable number of J ews — men, but 
not women — engaged pi reading the i»raycr-book, ac-cording to their daily custom 
in this place. Wlicn they luid finished their dijvotions, wc were very kindly 
received by thc chief rabbi, Halim Masur, alias Reuben, who took us to his house, 
and led ns into a largo, clean room, neatly fitted up with dw4ns, chairs, and carpets. 
His whole establishment seemed to have completely recovered the cficcts of the 
earthquake, and was .altogether of a highly respectable character. He offered us 
the usual tokens of thc hospitality of thc country, pipes, coffee, and sherbet, the 
two latter of which we accepted from him. * « 

“We endeavoured to get from him, and the elders of thc congregation who 
were present, thc information which wo wanted respecting thc Jews of Tiberias. 
The funnber of house# of thc^ Sephardim, they estimated at 150, and tlieir inmates 
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at about 500 souls. They arc mostly natives of Tunis, Morocco, and Fez, in the 
north of Africa. A few of them have come from Baghdiid. Damascus, and Aleppo, 
and other places belonging to the Asiatic provinces of the Turkish empire. One 
or two individuals arc from Turkey in Europe. They ha\e only one synagogue, 
but it has two or three apartments. They have three yishviofh, or rcadiu ‘grooms, 
close to one another, wliich are merely public rooms for the acconiinodatiou t»f 
books, and for the convenience of such persons as may choose to resort to them for 
the purpose of study. The}' have appointed three teachers for the younger mcinbcrs 
of tlio community. They liavc no wish, they said, to liavc any school conducted 
under auspices diilerciit from tl*ir own. They speak among themselves tJic 
Spanish, Hebrew, and Arabic languages, particukarly the Arabic, whicli is verna- 
cular to most of them. 'I’licy converse in Hebrew with tlicir brethren of tliC Ash- 
kcna/.iiu. Only two or three of them know the Arabic letters ; ami to these we 
coj>ies of a suitable tract initliat character. To &onic others, we piivatoiv 

gave a copy of the Old and ]\TW TCStumcUlij ill Hebrew'. 

“The Sephardim .Tews of Tiberias are under the authority of their owm IlilJin. 
'Jlicy arc seldom interfered with by the authorities of the piislialik of Acre, to 
whicli Tiberias belongs, iiiul they are IclTh to settle then- own religions alTairs among 
themselves. They pay a tax of 3500 i)iastre.s aminally to the Turkish governmrni. 
The Jews, they said, began to return to Tiberias within the last hnndred and foe 
}ears. For seventy years ])rcecding, there bad been few or none of their commu- 
Tiity at the iilacc. 'JTiey lia\ e little <lirret commnnic^tioii w itli the tfews of Euroiie. 
Sir Moses jMontcliore, however, is still mindful of llieir claims to remembraiiflik 
He had just sent a draft for £10 to the chief rabbi, wliieU he showed to ii-s grate- 
fully acknowledging his dhligations to the kind donor. It was accompanied by a 
letter in Hebrew'. 

“A residence fit Tiberius is highly valued by the Jew's because of the former 
renown of the place in oonneclion with Jewish literal me; and liecausc they expect 
that the ISlcssiah w'ill make his iirst appearance in the parts of Galilee bordering 
on (lie lake of 'J'iberias. They found, I believe, their liojio in reference to tlie 
Messiah on Isaiah ix. 1, 2. IMay they speedily understand the application wdiicli 
is made of this jiassage in the Gospel, in reference to the \(‘ry neighbourhood in 
which they now dw’cll.” 

CHRISTIANS AND DIIOZES AT ITASBKIYA. 

“ A number of the Christians of the jdace called upon us in the course of the 
<lay. Finding many of them ahl<j to read, 1 opcueil a box wliicli 1 hud brought 
from Egypt, containing copies of the Arabic Hible and JS'cw' Testament, and publi- 
cations "pregnant with plain st.ateincnts of evangelical truth. I was engaged for 
some hours in Tiiccting the dcniamls which were made uj>on my stores,, both by 
young and old. Among tlic Arabic books w'bieli 1 distributed, were several copies 
of a Life of Luther, and otlier Protestant publications. AVhen the Greek priests 
saw them in the hands of the people, they becjimc <piitc infuriated, and sent an 
agent to beg me to order their restoration. I told the people, that as a friend of 
religions lihc.rty, peaceable •discussion, and jirayerful impiiry, I IcR the matter 
entirely in their own hands. They declared that they would* keej) wdiat they had 
received at all hazards ; and they heard the threats of the agent of the priests and 
their attendants without being moved. Mr. Smith, my fellow-traveller from Bom- 
bay, who took a deep intcroht in the ailair, and who strenuously defended tlic 
rights of the people, remarked to me, that more w'onld afterwards be beard of this 
matter, — an anticipation which, as w'ill appear from another part of this work, has 
been most remarkably fulfilled. Before w'C left Hasbciya, Druzc of considerable 
intelligence told us, when we jvero quietly seiited with him on the roof of hi.s 
house, that a considerable number of persons in the town had for some time been , 
anxious to declare themselves Protestants; and that, if wo could promise them 
protection from England, a4iundrcd families, he was sure, would immediately join 
our communion. The effects of tj^e ministrations of the excellent missionaries 
from America, stationed at Beirdt, who had occasionally visited the town, and at 
one time maintaintd*a school for the instruction of its youth, had thus begun to 
appear. As will be afterw'ards mentioned, these etVects, as far as Hashciyii is con- 
cerned, have proved to be of a decided character. 

“TheDruze to whom I have now referred, was unperson of very considerable 
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intelligeuce. From the ideas which we had formed of the general secrecy observed 
by the cl^s of religionist^ to which^he belonged, we were surprised to find him not 
at all indisposed to converse with us about the peculiarities of his faith and practice. 
He seemed to make very light of the tlilfcrences which exist between the creed and 
obscrv&nces of the Druzes, and those of the orthodox Muhammadans. The only 
real distinction, he said, between us and the Muslims, is that wc wont say, ‘ La-hi, 
La-hi.' Ho expressed a wish that missionaries should devote themselves to the 
instruction of the Druzes, who arc anxious to have the countenance of England in 
the same way that the Maronites and other Tapal Christians have that of France^ 
and the members of the Greek Church that of litissia.” 

TYllE. 

“ Before entering the gate of the town, avc passed over a considerable space ol 
ground, covered with sand, and noticed two fountains from which the town is 
supplied with water. We went for lodgings to the house of the English Consular 
agent, Georgio Aiuitohi, a native Christian, who received us with much kindness. 
From the roof of liis lioiisc had an excellent view of the village. Though it 
has eonsiderahly revivc<l during the last century, previous to which it had been 
reduced to a few fishermen’s huts, and contains a considerable number of houses, 
it is still a most miserable rcjircscntation of the queen of the seas. The exact 
situation of the place will be observed from the plan on the margin of our map of 
the Holy Land. It occujiics t^ic north-eastern corner of the peninsula, its greatest 
Kj'ngtli being north and south, and double on its western what it is on its eastern 
side. This is owing to the peninsula’s being of the form of a boot, the toe part of 
which points to the north. The ancient port, which Avas surrounded by a mole, 
was protected liy the extension of land running to the north. The bouses are, 
generally speaking, rather mean and unsubstantial ; but that in Avhich we were 
accommodated and a fcAv others, were tolerably respectable. The population onr 
host reckoned ns follows :---Christians, 2500 ; Matawilab, 2430 ; Turks and other 
orthodox Muslims, 70 ; giving a total of .5000. J ndging from appearances, I should 
think that ho is not far Avrong in his estimate. Wc were sorry to learn, that the 
government] of the Turks is here, as in Lebanon, much more unacceptable and 
disadvantageous to the, Christians than that of Muhammad ’Ah'. I'hcy seemed 
surprised that England had not kept possession of Syria. They quite overlooked 
its alliance with its coadjutors in war. 

“ Of monuments of antiquity, avc found in our perambulations in the evening, 
fcAv or no remains, except, pci liai>s, in the broken columns and pillars Avbich are 
here and there visible along the shores. The old cathedral is the most remarkable 
ruin in the phacc. One of its staircases is tolerafily entire; and wq had a better 
view from it than from lljc roof of the consular -agent’s house. The prospect hence 
is very correctly described by JMaundrell. Two enormously large pillars of red 
granite, lying near the nortlicni entrance, arc particularly worthy of attention. 
One of them, at least, is not perfectly round, being hcAvn so as to form part of a 
wall, as Avcll as to serve for an ornament and support of its extremity. It is very 
probable that these pillars Avere turned to account in the cathedral; but the entire 
disproportion to them of the otlujr remains, suggests the idea, that they may claim 
a much higher anticpiity. In the basin of Tyre, —for it does not iioav deserve the 
name of a harbour, — we obscrA'cd a few small fishing-vessels, and one of larger 
dimensions. Commerce it has none, in the proper sense of the term. It is impos- 
sible to divest the mind, Avlicn visiting it, of all reminiscences of its past greatness; 
but they have their origin in historic associations, and are not prompted by present 
appearances. Litera]](A^ and aAvfuIIy have descended upon it the judgments of 
God, according to the denunciations of the prophfts, Avliich Avith the allusions to 
i^ former manufacturing and commercial greatness, avg read with much interest in 
the evening. Even Volney, the infidel, after quoting Ezekiel, says, ‘The vicissi- 
^ time, or rather the barbarism of the Greeks o^thc LoAver empire, and the 
Mahometans, have accomplished this prediction.] The same Avnter, finding in the 
notices of Ezekiel a ‘ historical fragment Avhich contains descriptions the most 
valuable, as they present a picture of distant ages, perfectly similiar to that of 
modem times,’ deigns to ‘ cite the words of the writer in all their prophetic enthusU 
asm,* Dr. Vincent, Avho, in his Commerce of the Ancients, illustrates the subject 
at great length, says, ‘ It is pot only the most early, but the most authentic record 
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extant, relative to the commerce of the ancients.* TIio elevation of Tyre, however, 
is only brought to our notice, that wc may he fhc more deeply impressed with the 
greatness of its fall. The splendour and majesty of the vessel rei)lenished with 
every precious ware, arc minutelj' described to us, that wc may more signally mark 
the judgment of God upon her, when her rowers bring her into great waters"; ^’hen 
she is broken by the cast wind in the midst of the seas ; when her riclics, and fairs 
and merchandise, and mariners, and pilots, and calkers, and the holders of her 
cargo, and all her men of war, and her comi)aTiy, arc overwhelmed in the midst of 
the seas ; and when city and suburbs shake at the cry of her ruin, and pour forth 
their throngs, to devote themselves V) wailing, lamentation, and mourning, because 
of her perdition.” 

At JcriisalcMU, Dr. Wilson remained on his return only a few days ; 
after which lie again set forth oi* an extended journey by way Damas- 
cus and Baalbek to Tripoli, whence he passed to Beirut, to take shipping 
for Europe. During tlio earlier part of this jounioy'^, his route nearly 
coincided with that which he had pursued on the former occasion; but 
from SafeJ ho entered upon an entirely new territory. In the course of 
this tour he visited many interesting Biblical localities, such as Bethel, 
Shiloh, Nazareth, Mount Tabor, We subjoin one or two extracts in 
which wo think our readers will he interested » 

BKTUJ-JL. 

The ruins of Bethel ])rincipally lie at the extremity of a low ridge, with a slight 
shelving on each side of, it, and snrronndcd by liighcr ground, 'fhey consist of 
numerous foundations, and broken walls of no great height, and loose stones, some 
of which are of a considerable size. Among the enclosures may be the remains of 
churches or public buildings. A large tank, about 100 paces by 7.5, is close to the 
site. It is constructed in the regular Indian fashion, with its hand or principal 
dam of large stones ou the south, and with w;dls, on the two sides joining to this. 
It seems to have been fed, partly from the elevated groun<l contiguous to it, and 
partly from springs in its bottom. East of the ruins whiuli I bine noticed, and 
about a quarter of a mile <listant from them, is the Burj Bcitin, or ‘Tower of Beitiu,’ 
at which also there ai'c the remains of a Greek church. South of this, about the 
same distance from it, are the reimiins of another church. ‘But seek not Bethel, 
nor enter into Gilgal, and pass not Beersheba, for Gilgal shall surely go into 
captivity, and Bethel shall come nought.’ ” 

“ At Bethel we repeated the beautiful paraphrase, 

‘ O God of Bethel ! by whose hand 
T'liy people still arc fed,* &e. 

And ere many hours bad passed, wc felt our peculiar need of the ‘covering wings* 
of our covenant God, to wliicji it so touchingly alludes. Wc had given orders to 
our servants to have our tents pitched us at the *Ain Ycbni, a i>lcasaut village 
with a fountain about forty minutes to the north of Bcitin, on the eastern road to 
Nabulus. When at the dusk, w'c arrived at the place wdiore w'c hoped to have 
rested for the night, wc received the unpleasant information that our auxiliaries, — 
not considering the place safe for our lodgement, on account of the bad (‘character 
of the people, — had proceeded onwards, imagining all the while, in their ignorance 
of our plans for the day, that wc were close upon their heels. Away they had 
gone, we knew not whither, and nothing was left to us but to*do the best we could 
to hunt after them. Erom the JAin Yebriid wo struck across to Yebrud itself, 
which, in passing, I would say, is a very thriving village ; but no tidings there 
could we get of the fugitives. * Darkness had now settled down upon us ; but the 
place of our rest was still nnifiund. Dismounting from our horses, lest wc should 
fall and injure ourselves among the roughnesses of the broken way, we dragged them 
along. We had some jiopcs of finding the delinquents at the *Ain el-Ilaramiyah* 
the ‘ fount of the blackguards or robbers/ about three miles farther to the north ; 
but they were not there. A light at Sinjil, four miles beyond this village, kindled 
our expectations ; but they were again disappointed. But farther than this village, 
neither man nor beast, after our unw^onted toil, was abl<^ to move. 
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The light which we h^ noticed on our approach to Sinjil, proceeded from a 
large fire blazing in the^idst of thd village, around Avliich we found seated a band 
of surly-looking Arabs, three Turkish soldiers of cavalry, and a Jew from Jerusalem. 
They were somewhat astonished at our appearing among them about ten o’clock at 
nighf,' a late hour in these parts of the world ; but wc thought it best to be sparing 
at first of explanations. At length wc found an opportunity of telling the soldiers, 
that wo had fallen behind our servants and tents, and that wc should be glad to 
remaiti under their protection till the morning. They readily promised to do what 
they could in our behalf ; but they told us. at the same time, that we were not in 
the best company. We stvetdicd ourselves on the ground, with our feet to the 
lire, and with our heads upon a stone, or what else wc could find, for a pillow ; but 
their perpetual talk and unceasing tricks, ])rc\entcd us from getting any repose. 
One of the Turks happened to be a vcntrilofpiist, and ho kept the whole company 
in roars of laughter with his iruitatlon of the a?.tion and cries of diflerent birds and 
beasts. Sometimes bo woidd give ns the impression that a eotk was crowing in 

tlie fire, tliat n. horse was funking behind ns, or a dog l)arkliig .nt our oars, or n 
cuinui diuwin^ iliu cud, anil perrunuing its abominable dcglntition to absolute 

choking, riglit under onr iroscs. The Jew, iu particular, he assailed to his utter 
torment. The cravings of hunger, meanwliilc, w'erc becoming somewdiat keen in 
our case; for avc bad tasted nothing since breakfast. We arose and confessed our 
wants ; and the Tiivk.s, to their credit be it si)okcn, gave us access to tlicir tin 
canisters. Wo found in tli^ some mutton which had been boiled in milk ; but 
^■-we could get no brcatl. We were thankful for the cheer which was afforded to us; 
and on mentioning this to our hosts, they declared that we were indebted for it to 
the kindness which the English had shown to the Sulttln ! 'J’his intercommuning 
of Christians witli J\luslims, however, the villagers could not tolerate; and one of 
their number, a grisly dirty lub!)ard, called out to the tjohlieis, ‘ What kind of 
Muhammadans arc you ? These arc Nazarencs, no better than swine, and yet you 
allow them to plunge tlicir snouts into your disli ! * One of our nuiidtcr found 
some stirrings of s])irit within him; and he sprang forward to him and said, 
‘Certainly, we are Tl^ Jizarencs.’ The blusterer got quite frightened, though there 
was no intention to injure a hair of his head ; and he slunk away like a dog, 
growling os he went, llis companions follow’cd him, and wq were left with the 
'riirks, who told us tliat lliey apprehended that some evil would befall us cre the 
morning, as the Arab cultivators of this pjirt of the country were notorious for 
their mischief, and were loud in their threats. Wc were very much disposed to 
agree with them in opinion. 

“a4th May. — ‘Discretion is the best parf of valour.’ At tw'^o o’clock in the 
morning, we got astir with the Turks, and taking hold of oiiv horses, we led them 
out of the village ns quietly as possible. N'ot a single individual at that hour 
seemed to be on the watch for us, and w c met with no impediment on our depar- 
ture. Wc had a most unpleasant tnidgc of it iu the dark, till w^e ciunc to the 
Khan Lchban, wliich w’C reached at the break of day. Here wc found the lost 
tents, w'ith our servaiils in great concern for onr long absence. As there was a 
guard at tlie kliiin, wc considered oui'sclvcs sale for the present; and, after thanking 
God for his rcncAved mercies, wc lay dd.vii iq)on our mats. We slcj>t till ten 
o’clock, having given orders, that on no account >vc should be disturbed till that 
hour/’ 


GIPSIES. 

“Near Majdel wc observed a number of huts made of dried reeds, unlike any 
which Ave had seen cbsew'hcrc in the country. Wc dismounted at them, and entered 
into conversation Avith some of their inuiatcs, pr rather OAA'ners, for they Averc 
working in the plots of ground contiguous to them. Wo* found that they Averc 
gipsies ; and on my addressing them in one or tw'o of the dialects of the north- 
west of Indio, they declared to me, through the sauic media, that I Avas one of 
their brethren. When I answered them in Jthe negative, they cast their eyes on 
Dhanj'ibliai, and said, * Then, he is a NaAvar/ They set us doA\m at once as friends, 
and called to their companions at a Uttlc distance* to join 6ui company. We sat 
Ayith them for half-an-hour, the greater part of which I spent in writing down a 
list of some of their Avords. These, with others which I acquired elsewhere, I give 
in another part of this work. The Indian scholar will at once admit that the 
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gipsies must have originally come from the banks of the IiidiSs. When we told 
tifsthem that their language is still there currciA, and that their ancestors must have 
come from that locality, they gave us implicit (^edit, thofigh they had no distinct 
traditions of the fact. In the valley of Gennesareth they have been settled for 
years, though hitherto they have not been brought to notice, or observed 4)y any 
travellers in these parts. They act as tinkers and musicians, having some rude 
instruments of their own, as well as cultivators. They .also m.akc fans and large 
wooden needles for sale. They say that there arc many persons of their kin in 
Syria, but only fortv or fifty near Tiberias. They arc all JMuhainniadans.” 

*DAMASCUS. 

Among the baviars wo took a w’alk in the evening, .as we did not fail aftcrw.ards 
to do at other tinie.‘'. They are atryng the gre.atcst curiosities of the place. Tliey 
are generally covered or nneovoved arcades, with a row of shops on each side, 
sopar.atGd from one nnntlier hv wooden partitions, oi)eii in front, and Lupable of 
henij/ clusctl wilIi nuudijii piiunioii). xiieic U bcp»Uiito uliiiobl 

commodity exi)Oscd for sale, — for all kinds of catahlc!# ami driiikahles, chcwables, 
hlast.'ihles, and smcllablcs; for all sorts of aj)p.‘ircl; and for jiersonal, domestic, 
I)rofcssioijfil, civil, and military instruments, and implements of convenience, 
amusement, oIVcncc, d<3fencc, and destruction; for nccoiitreiuents for .asses, lioi'scs* 
and camels ; and for fitthigs and fiiniiture for doors, windows, and a]).‘irtmt‘iits of 
houses, khans and c.afcs. Tlieir po‘;ses.sors qrc both cTiri.sti.ans and ArnhamiiuidaiflUi 
They sit more th.an stand in their shop<?. making a long stretch of hand to help 
their enstoincrs. 'riiey hare an air of gr.avity, dignity, and judilciiess about them, 
which .show both their sell-command and their desire to please. In the actual 
matter of sale, they make their demamls, in the first instance, as far as possible 
.above the price* and the fir.st offev is as far as possible bclo^v it ; and before the 
seller and buyer can come to terms, there is rnncli speaking, arguing, protesting, 
and often swe,aring. Those hfi/.a'rs scarcely form such a IJubcI, liowever, as those 
of India. Tliey arc iiatrollcd by mnUitudc.s of conleetioncrs, and dealers in ices 
and cooled .slusrbct, uJiose readiness to accommodate all jmrehasers, shows that 
there is little in the jilacc corresponding with the distinction of caste in India. 

“The cofttumc of the men on the streets is rich and vilricd. It is, however, 
almost all Syrian or Arabian; the quota of Turkish habiliments found in Cairo 
being greatly wanting. Great numbers of pleasure-hunters are at all times found 
lounging in tlic cafes, drawing their pipes and hubble-bubbles, sipjiiug coffee, 
swallowing sherbet, sucking sweetmeats, bolting fruits, and, above all, talking 
scandal. 8omc of tliesc cafes ar^ iu the most frequented streets ; and some of 
tlieni, toler.'ilily good irnitatioius of rustic bowers, arc in the g.ardcns, where ahiin- 
danec of shade and verdure, and nrtilleinl 'waterfalls, and playing fountain^, con- 
spire to enhance the luxuries which they afford. Some of them arc connected with 
the liaths of tlic town, in which men, maids, and matron.s, too indolent to jierform 
their own ablutions, or unwiDiiig to forego the jirivilcges which they enjoyed in the 
baby’s nursery, sufl’cr themselves to he strii>pcd, stewed, sponged, soajicd, siiddcd, 
soused, scrubbed, scrai)cd, and swaiddlted, by the hands of the most pitiable of 
menials. 

“The houses of Damascus, generally speaking, arc nothing else externally but 
cottages of clay, throiigli which, as iu the land of Job, tlic thieves may dig in the 
dark. They arc of this material, we had no doubt, as being much cooler in the 
hot season than tliey would be if of stone The rains of winter, when followed by 
frost, as is sometimes seen, must be very injurious to them, and lead those of them 
which are not well bound together, to fall into crumbs. Tho*aspcct of tlieir inte- 
rior differs in into from that of the exterior. M.any of them may be considered 
as so many miniature oriental palaces. They arc of a quadr<aDgular form, enclosing a 
court paved with marble, or^mented W’ith beautiful trees and flowering bushes, 
and having copious fountains playing in the eftntre. The lower rooms on each side 
of tlio court arc raised above its area? open in front, covered with caqiets, and 
seated with diwdns in the eastern fashion. Their roofs arc highly ornamented with 
figures of flow’ers and inscriptions, and a variety of Arabesque devices.” 


I>r. Wilson journeyed to Britain, by way of S/nyma, Constantinople, 
New Seuibs. — Vol. VII. u 
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and the Danube, and arrived in Edinburgh after an absence from Scot- 
land of fifteen years, and a joufiiey of nine months from India. 

The latter half of Ins second volume is directed to General Researches 
into the condition of tho difierent religious bodies in the East, the Chris- 
tians, the Jews, the Samaritans, and the Muhammadans, including notes 
on Idumea and its inhabitants, on the Joktanites, and on tlic TIemyaritio 
Inscriptions of Arabia Felix. Tliesc arc full of sound learning, aecuj-ato 
research, and valuable information. We^can only commend them and 
the other contents of these valuable volumes anew to the attention of our 
readers. 


MARTYRS TO THE FAITH IN BELGIUM. 

No. HI. — KiiAN^oTS Varlut ANii Alexander Davkk. 

FjtANf;ois Yarlut enjoyed the great privilege of being the sou of parents 
who Aver(j early called to ^ho knowledge i)f tho truth, and who had brought 
bun up from his infancy in the fear of God. When he reached tho years 
of intelligence, he went on in the sanm good course, using more and more 
all the nuians in his power for advtincing in pure do(driiie, and profiting 
by those pious services which are practised in tlia Rcformcil Ohurches. 
Nor were his clTorls in vain, as we shall sec in the subsequent details of 
his history. 

Havijig left the [dace of his nativity witli tho eon:-!(*nt of his parents, ho 
went to (fCJieva, travTlliiig from town to town, and su])])orting himself by 
tho way by his trade, which was that of a worker of cloth stufis. Ha- 
bitual attendance on Divine worship enabled him to ovm’eome tho temp- 
tations of poverty, and tho snares 'which Hatan is wont to spread heforo 
the eyes of those wdio arc in a foreign count ly, for the sake of amusing 
them and tuniing them from gond. After ])assing snme years in that 
city with great heiu*fit to his soul, he determined, for the sake of change 
of aii> as he was reduced hy ill health, to settle at Orleans, which he did 
in the year In^O. Here he associated with the believers, and made coii- 
fes.sion of his faith in tho midst of the Ohurch to tho entire satisfaction 
of all. .riio principal men among them, perceiving the excellent endow'- 
monts of the young man, though williout Icarijing, earnestly advised him 
not. to bury in the earth the talent the Lord had given liim, Imt, without 
going out of his place and calling, to use it for the eonsolatioii of his 
countrymen. Yarlut, led by the spirit of liberty, acrjuicsccd in their ex- 
hortation; and learning that a lumiLer of believers wore to be found in 
his native town of Tonrnai, ho resolved to go thither and labour for the 
advancement of tltc sinvitual edifice, which, from day to day, was rising 
there. On his arrival, he joined tho body of tho faithful, and in the space 
of a year and a half, ho ceased not to lead poor ignorant sinners to Jesus 
Ghnst. As ho "W'as in the flovror^f his ago, hc^iad a prodigious influence 
over the youths of Tournai, the greater part of w horn, attracted by his 
example and his exhortations, w^ero not only instnwted, but also with- 
drawn from their vain and foolish pleasures to such a change of life that 
all W'ero filled with surprise. Hence, it was not long until he was placed 
on tho list of those wh(?m the enemies of the gospel held in abhorrence. 
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Not finding, howcvei*, sufficient pretext for attacking liim, and fearing 
the people, they allowed him to go <»n nnyiolested.till 1501, when, during 
a persecution which was raised in the ahovc-montioned city, on account 
of the people having assembled in the maiket-place to sing the Psalms of 
David, he was eagerly sought for by his enemies, in order to be committed 
to prison, on the cliargc of riot and sedition. Disappointed in their eftbrts 
to secure him, he was banished, by public proclamation, out of the domi- 
nions of the King of Spain, on pain of death if he returned. Upon this 
ho retired to France, where, since the beginning of by the edict of 
January, a certain degree of liberty had been granted for the declaration 
of the Word of Wort. ' Here he was urged, by the miiii.^tcrs or lloueii and 

Orleans, to devote himself entirely to the study of the holy scriptures, 
with a view of being cni])loyod as :i preacher of the gosi)el; such men ns 
ho, meek and courteous in disposition, being mncli wanted for the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant. * 

Some time after, having formed the resolution (jf returning to the Low 
CVmiiti'ics to watch over those who luul been brought to the knowledge of 
the trutli through lus instnimcntality, one of liis brothers-in-Iaw, his sister, 
and some friends, wdio had taken refuge in tfrlcans during the perse?!u- 
tion, re[H’osentcd to him the danger to which he would thcrel)y expose 
himself; his only answer was, tliat he fell himself impelled to do it, and 
that ho could not ro.vist the Spirit of (lud. Accordingly, ho left Orh'ans, 
and visited the holievors in Tournai, Lille, Vpres, and other jdaces, com- 
forling and instructing them for the space of fo\ir or five months, 
till at last, being iVmud so (‘m[)loyed at U\>iiniai, ho was apprehended by 
the enemies of the trnlh. 

Alexander Dayke, a fcllow-lahoiirer with ALnrlut, snircrcd in the same 
caus<». lie was born at llrainc-lo-OInlteau, a sm{ill*town situated on the 
(tonfines of Dvabaut and 1 lainaiilt. llis youth was spent at Jiriisseds ; but, 
getting tired of the servitude of the court, the ardour (»f youth impelled 
him to repair to Home. he remained .about three ^nars, during 

which ho learned the tra<le ot‘ shoemaker, in tluj house of . Ihit 

the Lord, who rosm vos for himself those who seem fit insirLiiinnits for 
testitying his truth before men, l)y degrees began his w«>rk in the heart 
of Dayke. The great irregularities, the dissoluteness, the shaimJul im- 
])ropnctics, which lie saw practised at Homo, find, amongst others, by the 
Jesuits, inspired him with such a jiorror of the doctrine of the Pope, that 
he left this seat of Sodom, came to the country of the Orisons, where ho 
hcarrl the gospel, and aftonvards removed to Ocneva to gain more instruc- 
tion. It is umiccossary to dwell on the progress which he maile Jiore ; 
sufficient testimony is given to it by liissubserpient actions, and the happy 
issue which God granted him; neither need we tell with what boldness, 
on his re turn to his country, he spoke to every one oi^what tlie Lord had 
taught him, because the tokens and rewards whicli the world is always 
ready to put upon those who engage in the excellent work of preaching 
the gospel were soon his.» 

His enemies instituted a scawh for him, but not having found him, 
.after the usual forms, he was banished the country on pain of death, at 
the same time tliat Franyois Varlut was driven from Tournai. The great 
goodness of God, and his watchful providence towards the youth of that 
city, are here very remarkable; for Dayke living arrived after the 
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departure of Varfut, from that moment continued to reclaim, console, and 
instruct, with great zeal and .holy holdncss, till he was confined in 
Toumai with Varlut, by the enemies of the tnith. Although much com- 
motion was raised in the town on his account, and many threats were 
uttered against him, he continued to the end to prosecute his work. 

On the Otli of September, 1502, Varlut and Dayko, followed by a 
party of about a hundred persons, composed erpially of men and women, 
had gone out from the town of Touvnai, to^ accompany a foreign minister 
who had given them several holy instructions from the Word of God on 
the preceding days. Tt was agrc<'d that, before leaving them, ho should 
give them still some exhnviailons in a snuill wnod iu the ncigUboUl'llOOdf 
In quitting the town a peasnnt perceived t*nom, who, wondering at seeing 
so many people go to the fields, suspected tlie cause of it, and went 
directly to make it known to Mr. D’Oignie, gi*and vicar and coadjutor (»1 
the bishop of Tourniii. I^o was a cruel man, and a^movtal enemy to the 
doctrine of the gospel. He immediately set to work to surjirisc the 
meeting, ami for this [aupose gathered together all the forces in the town, 
including some hidividuals^who were attached to his chapter, so tliat a 
Lirgo number of cavalry and infiintry was assembled. In tixe meantime^ 
tlie ]joor Christians, suspecting nothing, were listening with great delight 
to the [ireachirig of the gospel in the w<»od, wlieii smhhmly they hoard 
their enemies, who rushed in a great |pge to seize, them. The Chris- 
tians who remained in the town had used every eiforfc lf» w'arn the meet- 
ing, hut tlicir mo-jSiMigers had not lieen able to g(‘t ilio start of their 
enemies, so sudden was tlieir march. On t]i(‘ir arrival, ilic whole com- 
pany were immediately dispersed; some succeeded in running away, 
others concealed thomsolvos in the thickest parts of the wood, and about 
twenty-five of them were taken to be conducted to the castle. Varlut, 
seeing tluj rage of the enemies wlio ran upon tlicin, (uied to his com- 
panions — “Courage, my friends, ‘living or dying, we ai'o the Lord’s,*’* 
Then, finding hiinsvdf surrounded hy the others, and wisliiug to pray 
togctlicr before going beyond the entrance (•>(* the wood, the vicar of the 
bishop and his servants opposed him, saying, that they should pray in the 
castle. Varlut and the others, who had already bent tlieir knee to pray, 
wore forced to abandon this sacred occupation. They then commoiiced to 
walk two and two towards the castle. ^’Iie allair had already made so 
much noise, that the people who, for a .long iiiitc, had shown themselves 
much attached to the AVoi d of God, came out from the town to see what 
was to be done. Now those who led the Christians seeing the multi- 
tude, began to abate their threatenings, allowing them to go without 
being bound, and witliout any rc.straint, fearing to excite a disturbance, 
they followed them as the butcher follows the sheep which ho drives to 
the slaughter-house. Tlie inhabitants of the town then spoke to the 
Christians and comforteil them, without any liinderance, and even (b’cw 
away some without any opposition on the part of the euemicfi, who feigned 
not to SCO it, so groat was their fear. All the eaptives might easily have 
escapcil, had it not been that God, who opened to them the way to flee, 
disinclined their hearts to profit by it, his provideuce having ordered 
other tihings for them. Varlut, in the midst of the two rows of captives, 
comforted both, preferring to keep company with them, and to strengthen 
them, than to think of his own safety ; and as the people were ou the 
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point of delivering them by force, Varlnt strove to admonish and console 
those who liad been seized with him, speaking tA them a little after in 
these terms — Brothers and sisters, be strong in the Lord, and let us 
prepare for battle, since our captain, Jesus (^lirist, calls us to it, whom wo 
ouglit to serv'C laithfidly. Do w'C not sec that so many s()ldiors in this 
world put both their body and soid in danger for their prince, ignorant as to 
whether they figlit for a good cause or not, and that for four crowns a 
month ; and we — should wo 1» unfaithful to our duty '{ No ! for we know 
that we servo a good prince, and that his cause is good ; and the reward 
that wo expect is not gold or silver, but a whole kiugdc)iu. We liave tliis 
advantage, that we do not figjit hy euance, for iho victory haf? already 
fallen into our hands, which will make us enjoy the celestial inheritance 
for ever; and for that, do not be tliinkingthat you arc simple people, and 
as yet possessing little learning, for there ifci no occivsion for profound 
wisdom ill order to unravel the artilices of our enemies. JiOt us keep 
hold of this only sure fouiidalioii — Ihc truth, tliat Jesus Christ, in dying 
for us, lias blotted out all our sins, so that all tliose wlio have recourse to 
the merit of the ohedicuce wliicli he has rendewd to God, his Fatlicr, ,*^11 
be saved. Uis one sacrifice has for ever saneiilied his elect, so that there 
is no more any condemnation to those ivlio arc in Jesus Clirist. Shall we 
d(uibt whether we have enough of theology in that to oompiev our 
enemies, siiieo that itself is suflicient to justify us before the high majesty 
of God V'’ This exhortation inspired the wdiolc company with courage; 
and to show with ivliat love they w'cre animated, they began to sing 
psalms, Alexander Dayko leading tlie music. Thus pi’aising Gofl tlicy 
entered the castle, to be retained prisoners (hero, accomiifiuiod by many 
pcojile in tears, wlio continued to follow them. Tin; enemies thought they 
had taken the chiefs of the assembly — that is, tlio niinistev and the 
precentor — in the persons of Varlut and Dayke. At the first attack, they 
east them all together into a tower of tlie castle, winch was a consolation 
aiul a joy to them that softened the horror of the entrance to the prison. 
Tlie next day, after having teen examined one after flic other before tlio 
magistrate, they were separated, 

{To ha Continued) 


8TII llOBERT PEEL AND THE BIBl.E S()0H7rY. 

SCEiiCir OF SIR ROBERT I’EEL AT TJIE MEETING OF THE TAMWORTU AUXILIAJIV 
TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOClETl'. 

The following admirable address was delivered by the late I/rornior 
on taking the chair at the meeting above s]*ccificd. We present it to our 
readers, not more for the interest which tlio name of its distinguished 
author will excite, than /ur tlic admirably just and wcll-cxprcssed senti- 
ments it contains: — 

“The annual meeting of the above society was held at the Town Hall of Tamworth, 
on Wednesday, Augilst li^.' At noon, the Right Hon. Sir Robert Pee], accompanied 
t)y the vicar of the parish, Mr. Pye, Rev. J. G. Miller, Rirniinghani, and t-cveral 
other gentlemen, entered the large room, and took liia scat as chairman of tlie 
meeting. After prayer, 

•‘Sir RontRi' Peel rot-e and said:— Ladies and gentlemen, I have had the 
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honour for scvcrjil years past of filling the chief office in connection with 
the branch Bible Associfition of this town, ami which is connected with the 
Gcnenil Bible Society. When I accepted that office, 1 considered the acceptation 
of it iirplied a careful consideration of the arguments in favour of the simple 
distribution of the Scripture; of the objections that were urged by some against 
that siinjde distribution, and acquiescence in tlic principles of the society; and I 
arrived at the conviction that the advant'igcs to be derived from the simple distri- 
bution of the Scriptures greatly preponderate! I over the objections that were urged 
against it. Having accepted the office of patron after that careful consideration, 
and with that conviction, I liavc felt it my (fiit}’^ to give another j)roof of my 
continued approbation of tlic ]»rinciples of this society by acceding to the unanimous 
wish which was expressed to me on behalf of the connnittcc of the association, that 
I should bo present on this d.iy, and take tlio place which I was entitled to take as 
the patron of tins ‘tjeloty. Von iirc jiAvarc that wo have bad in the town 

meetings in which a great part of the liihahitants w'crc assembled. Wc had a 
meeting for the purpose of celebrating one of tliosc tiiuinj)lis ol meebanical skill 
ami display of grout industry (md great talents wliich jiow every day presents itself 
— wc have Iiud a meeting to celebrate that work which vvill shortly place ns in 
direct, communication with the important and extensive manufacturing districts of 
the north. We have had a more recent opportunity of assembling to witness the 
]>crformaucc of that trust which the constituencies of this town and neighbourhood 
Im- j been called upon to discltargc, by the election of representatives to speak tlicir 
opinions and advticatc their interc.sts in Parliament; but wc arc assembled to-day 
for a fur more sacred i)urpose — w^e arc as'icmblcd fqr a nobler and higher 
purpuse— for the ]mri)Osc of aiding the operations of that society, Avbicli has 
been well described by one of its most elo^pient advocates w'hcn be said, ‘it 
was admiraldcj for the sinqAicity of its princi|)les — sacTCil in Us object and the 
magnitude a.nd extent of its operations.^ Wc arc assembled to-day hu* tlic 
jmrposc of < o-(Ji»crjillng in llie gr<‘at wt>rk of .‘Spreading the knowledge of olivine 
trill li, ami bringing iioine to the people of this country, ami to the pcoi)le of the most 
remote regions, tlie revealed will of God. It is imjiossible to look at the comlitiou 
of society in this country without being convinced lliat great and imiiortant changes 
have taken iilace in many di.stricts. By tlie spread of manufactures many villages 
of little importance, ami .scarcely known by name, have beconio immense manufae- 
turiiig towns, comprising Ibousands and tens of thousands of ])opalatiou, and it 
must be quite obvious that the means of pastoral superiatcndeucc in these districts 
are exceedingly limited in proportion to the jiapiilalion, ami I know no mode in 
W'hieli wc can so efl’cctuaily aiil the exertions of tlipsc who arc labouring night and 
day in the performance t»l tlicir spiritual duties than by giving them that a.ssi.staiicc 
which the J5ible Society proposes to give, hy enabling them to circulate amongst 
that population the Divine Scrijitures. Imlependeiitly of that there is another 
consideration which calls for increased exertions and assistance. I have alluded to 
one of the great w'orks in progres.s in this neighbourhood, tlic raiUvay to connect 
Kugby and IStaiford, and tlii'oiighoiit the whole of this hind similar works arc in 
ja ogrc.'s.s. Now, one of the cflect.s of such vndertakings is to diminish very much 
the force and efficacy of pastoral superintendence over a large portion of the 
pojmlation. The eiVcct is to bring together a great mass of the iiopulation, who 
will not be under that pastoral .superintendence to which they have been accustomed. 
You have congregated together thousands who arc now deprived of that restraint 
invtuniUy attaching to a iixed residence, who may, perhaps, have ceased to feel the 
resjionsibility of good character, which they would prize in a fixed .spot ; that portion 
of the population in the enjoyment of many of tliosc comfort.s others arc dcpriv^cd 
of, because enabled to demand ample remuneration for tlieir labour, arc deficient of 
pjistoral superintendence. Depend ^ipon it you cannot remedy that defect more 
elfectually than by enabling the ministers of religion, who are daily devoting their 
exertions to the spiritual enre of their fellow creatuAis, to supply that portion of 
the population at the cheapest rate, if ncccsaniy, with copies of the word of God. 
There is another matter of still greater importance, requiring great exertion and 
consideration. There is a great movcincnt of the public minU relative to public 
education ; all parties, of whatever creed or religious denomination, arc beginning 
to be convinced that there has been upon the part of all of ns a great deficiency in 
that respect — wo have permitted our religious differences to operate against educa- 
tion, and it has now become necessary that that gi*eat object of national education 
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sliall be obtained by a sacrifice on the part of all of ns of soir/t of those scruples 
which have hitherto prevented it. lie the clmmctcr of that education what it may, 
whether complete relij^ioiis instruction constitirtes a partfof it, whctJier, to accom- 
modate some, the religious instruction may not be so complcle, Avhethcr the 
instruction be complete or deficient, believe me, it is absolutely necessaiy to provide 
for the distribution of the word of God. If youths arc educated with a knowledge 
of the Nvord of God, it is necessary that they should have access to it in after 
life, and if they arc not so educated, it is the more incumbent upon ns to 
provide them in after life with the means of receiving it. AVhctlicr the system of 
public education be religious or n^t, the necessity of giving access to the nord of 
God remains the same. »So fill* respecting this view of ihc subject, lint the object 
of the llible Society is to circulate the word of God in the nu)‘^t remote regions; 
and you are aware that in consequence of recent relations with ilic ChincKc govern- 
incnt, we have received increased facilities for the distrlbutiun of thu \vov<l of God 
in lllUt COUlltryi If we can place contidcucc upon the ivpovts Tioni ibo ini^sionarios 
labouring in Cliina — find 1 know we can — avc have every reason for bellcvmg tliai a 
great moral revolution may be eficctcd in that laml; ami it may be that the i)ivscnl 
is that special occasion when the knowledge of di’iinc tnilli is to be c‘onvcye«l 
tbrongb those missionaries to that immense region, if they laid the means of 
distributing the wjird of God. 'fliis may be the special ticcasioii n]>on wbicli millions 
and hundreds of millions may be converted from licatbcniMn to tlie knowledge and 
w'or<l of God, wliicli will make them wise unto sahation. TVgain, we arts now 
fuimding in difieront parts of the world great Anin'rcs. In Xew Zcah^l, 
and other parts of the world, we arc Ia\ing the foumlatiou of new so<*icties; 
and the future characICH und imwal tendencies of tlio^-e .‘•ocictics which may 
.^])ring n]) into great kingdoms may be, and no doubt will bo, ilctermiued 
by the basis of moral and religious instruction upon which we now eslablisli them, 
ji’, at their first institution, there be no pains taken to instil into their minds the 
pnn( i])les of true religion, in idaoc of becoming great and valuable kingdoms, tlie 
inliabitanls may become pests to all around tlioni, cornipling all within their 
reach ; but if, in laying the foundation of their future empire, w’c shall sow tiie 
truth of real religion, Jiorcafter this land may claim for itself the jwond and high 
distinction of ha\ing pnquigated the knoA\ ledge and word isf G<id, and of Jia\ing 
Jai«l the foundation, not only of great, but luor.il kingdoms.* I jam all Iboso grounds 
tlieiii is sufiuient for believing that new exertions are. required upon the part of 
the parent society, and that tlie society is fully jiistilidl in making new' demands 
upoTi our liheraliiy, J cannot conclude thc<c ohsci rations wit liout expres.'.tng my 
most cordial sati>laelion that this »iceting is not c*)nq>osed exclusively of any one 
denomination of (.Miri.slians. 1 <Jo most er)rdially rijoiec that all tliosc connected 
by this bond of unity and adherence, in the compreliensive sense, to the Prolestant 
faith — I do rejoice, "l ,«ny, that w^e arc met here, forgetting mere difi'erenee,'?, ami 
aiding in tbi.s eoinmoif ol»ject. We make no euinjiromisc by meeting l*oi this 
l)iirp<).se. T would not meet licrc to-day if I thought I was making a compromise 
of my religious opinions. I avow' tlmt I am most decidedly in favour fjf the 
c.^taldishcd church — I am in/sxvonr of that form of Christianity c.-^tahlishcd in this 
country ; I give a decided preference its foi'ins, to its doctrines, and its episcopal 
ordcr;^ind I make no sacrifice of my principles by cordially uniting wdtli others 
who difler with me upon these points, but concur with me in that high prineijde, 
that the Bible contains the word of God. That prim iplc has been so powerfully 
described by one of the ablest men, that I cannot do better than repeat his own 
w^ords: — ‘ By the religion of Trotestants, (says Chillingxvorlli,) 1 do not imdostand 
the doctrine of Cutlicr, or Calvin, or hlelaiictbon, nor the Confession of Augslmrg 
or Genoa, nor the CatcehLsm of Heidelberg, nor the Articles of the Church of 
Kngland ; no, nor the harmony of Protestant Confe.ssions ; but that wherein they 
all agree, and which they all subscribe with a greater liarmony, ns a perfect rule « 
of their faith and actions — that i.s, the Bible— the Bible, I say, the Bil)le alone is 
the religion of Protestants. I cannot help thinking that, having entered upon 
this great object, liaviiig united in taking our stand against infidelity, and, having 
assisted in disseminating religion in foreign countries, I cannot, I say, help thinking 
onr condition miisf be materially improved." I admire those who steadfastly adhere 
to their own faith, and, it may be, who vehemently and conscientiously vindicate 
what they conscientiously believe to be true ; still, it is almost impo.'.siblc that in 
this controversy some asperity must not result. I* think, however, that tliose 
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asperities are more likely to be softened by having been united for such an object 
ns that whicli has this dav convened tls together. J cannot help thinking that that 
charity dwelt upon in that beautiffil prayer we heard offered up here to-day, will 
exercise its salutary influence over us after we have closed the proceedings of this 
day. diet us, then, retain our own opinions in favour of our religion, but let us 
co-operate in this great object, and having done that, let us leave this room and 
close the proccc<lings of this day, forgetting as fiir as we can the differences between 
us, |but studying ns far as we can to prevent these diflerenccs from operating 
against each other, in our intercourse through life. I shall not detain you any 
longer from hearing iiiat report, >¥liicU 1 tiin^surewili be most gratifying, and 

shall, therefore, call upon the vicar to read the report.” 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


JJopfismf the Dcsifjnatimi nf the Catechu- 
menSf not the Symbol of ihe^'Memhers of 
the Christian Church. A fiepfy to the 
fjcvtnres of the liev. Chnrh s Stovtf and 
to the Sfrictnresi of the Rer. Dr. {V~ard- 
iaio. lly itobert ITiillcy, J).D., p. 8vo, 
^ jjp* 2 1 London : J ack^oif &W alford. 
1847 . 

IlATiiEii more than onc-tbird of this 
volume is devoted to Mr. Stovel; the 
remainder is allotted to Dr. Wardlaw. 
In dealing witli the former, I3r. Halley 
lias occasion to rejily to some <5xecedingly 
petulant and offensive critieijsms offered 
hy IMr. 8., upon Iiis Lectures on Ilaptism, 
and to point out some very ridiculous 
mistakes into which that gentleman has 
fallen in coniicotioii with these critieisms. 
This duty Dr. Tf. has oxcoiitcd in a way 
wliicli must have tended to inakc our 
Bajitist friends not a little ashamed of 
their champion, had it not been that, 
]»ereeiving his ineompetency, the more 
judiciods of them ha<l formally rc- 
nouiircd his cliamjnonship beforehand. 
We marvel at the patience and good 
temper with which Dr. II. has dealt with 
his antagonist. His exposi^, however, is 
complete, and pcrhnyis will be felt all the 
move severely that it betrays no angry 
feeling on the part of the author. We 
have not been able to read Dr. Halley’s 
remarks without a certain sense of the 
ludicrous continnally mingling with our 
.*nliniration of his ability and our indig- 
nation at Jiis antagonist. Never, we 
believe, has any man been more tho- 
roughly ventilated since J acob D’Orville 
made a poorPavo of »John do Painve, in 
liis T''a«7?us Critica, than lias Mr. Stovel 
in this reply. 

The points in controversy between Dr. 
ITnllcy and Dr. Wardlaw relate to the 
identity of John’s baptism with Christian 
baptism, and to the proper subjects of 
infant baptism. Dr. HallcvV in his Lec- 


tures, h.ad asserted that tlie baptism of 
John was essentially the same as that of 
Jesus and his Apostles; and he had 
maintained that all children, who may 
justly he regnvilcd as disciples, (in the 
sense of scholars or learners,) arc tlic fit 
subjects of the baptismal rite. On both 
these points Dr. Wardlaw differs from 
Dr. Halley, acid hence was led to offer 
some strictures, in reply to whaf the lat- 
ter had advanced, in an appendix to the 
recent edition of his Dissertation on 
infant baptism ; and it is to these stric- 
tures that Dr. Ilallcy refers in thcvoliimo 
before us. 

For reasons sufficiently obvious, wo 
decline attempting to arbitrate between 
our two lionoiired friends in this contro- 
versy in w'liicli they have embarked. Of 
one thing, however, we arc sure, that the 
argument has been conducted with so 
much ability and good feeling on both 
hides,, that, let the victory rest ivith wdiom 
it may, no painful reminiscence will ri.se 
iq) to'mar the satisfaction of success on 
the one hand, or to increase the discom- 
fort of defeat on the otlior. 

It may he jicrmitted to us also to say, 
that on the liyi>othesis of either party 
W.5 have our difficulties, which we should 
like to see edenred away, if possible. 
From Dr, Wardlaw, for instance, we 
should like some distinct proof of the 
position tliat baptism the sign of the 
i\e\v covenant. In attempting this proof 
for our.selvcs, wc get involved in a circle 
from Avliich wc cannot escai)C. Baptism, 
it is argued, (as w'o understand the 
reasoning,) is the .sign of the covenant 
under the letter dispensation, beenuso it 
occupies the same place in relation to 
that covenant as was occupied by circum- 
cision in relation to ^lio same^, covenant 
under the former dispensations. But, 
then, we ask ourselves — How is it known 
that baptism occupies the same place, 
&e.? and the only answer to this w’e find 
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anywhere given is — Because hotli were 
ajipointeil as signs to what was suhstan- 
tiiilly the siiine covenant. Now, this will 
not do ; such proof is naught ; and we 
Avoiild fain know wlmt better to put in 
its place. We should also like the 
(jucstioii answ'crcd — Seeing our Lord 
expressly tells us, that the cnip in the 
L»>rd’s Supper is the new covenant (/c , 
of course, tlie si)jn of the new covenarft), 
how can baptism also be the sign of that 
covenant ? These diflicultiea, among 
many others, occur to .is on Dr. Ward- 
latv’s liypothesis. On Dr. Halley’s, oftr 
great puzzle is to find out what can be 
tlic use of baptism in a Christian country. 
Wc do not mean to ask wliat it siyni/iesj 
for tliat Dr. II. has already answered ; 
hut of what advantage is the practice of 
it to any body in a country where 
Cliristianity is generally ]n‘ofcssed? 
Only three hypothe.scs pre.scnt themselves 
lo our mind by way of answer to this:- 
1. That it is a medium of directly con- 
i eying Di vine-regenerating grace to the 
child. — 2. Tliat it is iiscfal as a means 
<d ;innouncing gospel truth to the parents 
of tlic cliild: and 3. That it is useful as 
an occasion of exacting a solemn pledge 
fnMU thejiarents, that the child shall be 
brought up as a disciple or learner of 
Christianity. Now, the first of these Dr. 
Halley rejects, along with all true I'ro- 
t<‘stants. As to the second, wc would 
obsers'C that, suiiposing^tlic parents igno- 
rant of gospel truth, this rite will never, 
of itself, teach them that truth ; and if 
they he rcajnired to show their acquaint- 
ance with Divine tnitli before their cliild 
is admitted to ha] t ism, a condition is 
enforced incompatible, as it appears to 
ns, with Dr. Halley’s hypothesis. And, 
ivith regard to the third, it is only upon 
the supposition that the ]»arcnts arc 
(diaadg piuiis and under church difciplincy 
that the pledge exacted IVom them is 
worth a rush ; for in any other ease, 
neither arc they in circumstances, intel- 
ligently aud honestly, to give the i>ledgc 
recpiircd, nor is the olliciatiug iiiiiiister 
furnished "with any means of enforcing 
the fullilment of it. What, then, wc 
should like to ask Dr. Halley, is the use 
of baptism in a Christian coiintiy? Wc 
•''C.y in a Christian country, because wo 
«’aii easily i)icturc to ourselves licM', in a 
heathen country, on his hypothesis, great , 
advantages might result, to the general 
interests of the church, dfrbm co'nvcrsion 
heiug solemnised by the administration 
to the convert and his household of a 
nte, expressive of his renunciation of liis 
former religion, and his putting on of the 


ncw.^ But in a country where Christi- 
anity already prevails, and where all arc 
assumed to he Christians >>110 do not 
openly avow the contrary, wo mnst^iy 
we arc very nmeli at a loss, on Dr. 
Halley’s principles, to conjecture what 
useful end baptism is to serve. 

Wc trust our readers will read carc- 
fnlly both Dr. Wavdlaw’s book .md Dr. 

Halley's. Important Interests arc at stake 
on the decision to w'hicli, as a body, w 
come on the j>oint mainly at issue be- 
tween these writers. If Dr. Halley bo 
right, then have the S(X>ttish Congrega- 
tionalist.s very unwarrantably limited the 
ai>))lie:ition of a divine ordinance, aiul 
very unncccsh^rily stood in the way of 
tbeir own advancement in regard of 
numbers. On the other hand, if Dr. 
^V^lrdl.lw be right, onr Hnglisli brctlircii 
h.nvc fallen into a fearful laxity of pnic- 
tiec ill the aikninistratiou of this ritc;^ 
find wc ourselves arc guilty of no small 
inconsistency in receiving their meiuhcrs 
shnjdicifer into our fellow ,Nhip, ami, in- 
deed, of receiving any one as a member 
wiiom wc do not also b.*q»tisc ’vvithoui in 
the lirst instance having ])roof of the 
l>iety of liis parents, find tlie consequent 
validity oftlicbapti.sin Ite lias received. It 
is any thing bat a satisfactory conclusion 
to have forced upon u.s, that wdiether the 
thcnrjf of Dr. I lalloy' yr that of Dr. Ward- 
law i)e right, the ]>rov!liIing piartice of 
our churciies must be proiiouuccd wTong 

The Unhnoicn Cod Revealed: A Sermon 
IWachedal the Fiftij-thb d Annirersarg 
of the London ISrissionarg Sociftg, on 
Wediiesdai/. ^fag 12, 1847. By Jiinu'S 
Parsons, York. London : John Siioiv 
Tins Sermon is marked by the au- 
thor’s well kin)i\n excellencies. Uiioii 
a ba.sis ot solid scriptural truth lie r.iises 
cdofpicnt appeal to the hearts and 
consciences of his readers, and brings tlic 
w'Jjolc to bear very iniprc&sivcly iipnii the 
interests of tliat caiihc of which lie 
appeared as the advocate. 

The Karen ApoMle ; or a ^femoir o f Ko 
Th(di~BgUj the jh'sl^ Karen Convert, 
frith Notices concerning his Nation, 
By thcIlev.P’raneis Mason, Missionary 
to the Karens, i>p. 120. 

A FINE piece of missionary biograjdiy 
and Ill-story, full of imjiortant fuct.s, and 
wn-iiteii in an agreeable style. 

The Seaman and his Familg; or Storms 
and Sunshine, pp. 150. 

A GiiAPiiic, to;icliing, aud iiistruclivc 
story. 
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Mk. John W. Knowles. — ^The family 
of our esteemed brother, Mr. Knowles, 
of Linlithgow, have recently been called 
to sustain a very painful loss in the 
death, by drowning, of his third son, Mr. 
John AV. Knowles. Of this distressing 
accident, and of the strong piihlic feeling 
\vlil<*h it called forth, the following; 

notices have appearctl in tlie lirJ'mljnrffh 
Cuurant and tlie (Unsgoiu Ihmikl; both, 
we may remark, written by i)artics not 
related to the deceased, but ^\ho knew 
liiin in the way of business, suid who 
iinsolieitcdiy took this ni(»dc of express- 
ing their respect for Jiis cliaraeter: — 

** Fatal Accuhnt at JaiiUiIujow . — ^^Fhe 
inhahitaiits of this ancient hiirgh were 
^thrown into a ht de of d<|';p distress on 
Friday evening by the otMuirrcnce of an 
acci<lcnt which has deprived them of one 
of their most promising fellow-eiti/cns. 
On that afternoon, Mr. .lolin W. Know- 
les, the uoeomitant of the Coinmcrclal 
Bank’s branch at Linlithgow, accom- 
panied by Mr. llouison, one of the 
inagistrutos of tlni town, ainl formerly a 
sliijnnaster, was sailing in his jdeasnn*, 
boat on the Loch, when, about hulf-jjatt 
seven o’clock, a styuill upset the frail 
bark while heifi’ing up the channel 
hetwecii the promontory under the 
Talace and a small wooded islet. The 
boat righte.d again, but iniuiediatcly sunk 
at the stern, and setllc<l at tlic bottom 
of tin*. Loeh. a small portion of the mast 
alone remaining above uater. 'J’o this 
ITowison clung, and was ultimately 
saved, though nuich exhausted. A dif- 
ferent fate awaited his unfortunate com- 
panion, for ho almost iinnicdiatcl}" sunk, 
though a delusive Iioj»e uas tor som^^ 
lime entertained that he had not done* 
so, from the eircurastauce of his hat 
rom.ainiiig above wnlor. Kvery exertion 
was immediately made bj ji number of 
boats, which crowded to the spt»t, to 
recover -Air. Knowles’s body, hnt it was 
not got for iipwauls of half-aii-liour, ainl 
the usual restoratives were resortcil to 
in vain. The loss <»f Mr. Knowles, in 
the prime of his youth, is universally 
felt by the commimiiy among whom he 
lived, whose re-speet and conlidenee lie 
had gained by an exe.mj)l.ary reeiiludc of 
couduet, a gentlemanly deportment, and 
the intelligcTuie and lidclity with which 
he discharged Ids public duties. ITe 
was tbc third son o^ the Jtev. Mr. 
Knowles, the congvogational minister of 


Linlithgow, and the deepest symjmtljy 
has been shown towards his worthy 
parents and the other afflicted members 
of Ills fandly, who have thus suddenly 
been bereft of one who gave the promise 
of increased usefulness and advancement 
in*this world, bad it pleased the all wise 
T)Isposcr of events to spare Ids life.” — 

Cowant, 

“On Wednesday, tlie remains of this 
nfueh and justly resi)ccted gentleman, 
were followed by a large and respectable 
company of mourners, jnany from Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and other places, and 
laid in the tomb. Business in the town 
was comidetely suspended, and all the 
shops were closed while the procession 
moved slowly along to the burial 
gi'oimd. Here and there along the line 
of procession, groui)S of the inliabitants 
were to l>c„secn <*oiigrcgated to sympa- 
thUc with, and share in the grief of, the 
chief iiioiiviiyvs. In the decease of this 
gentleman, a blank has been eatised in 
this royal and ancient burgh wldeli will 
not be soon or easilydlled up .*’ — J fa aid. 

'File Jirst feeling of our venders, ne 
doubt not, on pcrn^ing the .above, Mill 
be one of deep sympathy 'with tlid 
bereaved parents thus suddenly .and 
pairdully depri\ed of a child so full of 
proiiiiftC, and wdio being the onl} in('ml)er 
of the family statedly resident Avitli them, 
iimst have been legarded by them, as in 
a feeuliar measure, the stay and the 
■fiolaee of their adv.ineing years. Sm-U 
a trial onh parents can imagine, and 
oven for them it must be cx]jcricnecd to 
be adcipiately estimated. ira])pily onr 
•Icar brotlier and liis j».'irtncr Jiave not .a 
source *of solid aud sure consolation yet 
to seek. KiioM'ing in whom they have 
believed, they can Hec to that tender 
Shejdierd uhosc poMcr is not more 
unbounded tlniii are bis love and ,'^kill; 
who can bind u]) the broken heart, .and 
.st.ay the stvellings of the overburdened 
spirit ; and mIio often selects the season 
of deepest earthly agony as the occasion 
of tl)c sweetest heavenly comfort. JMay 
He be Avith them in this their hour of 
grief, Making all his goodness to p.ass 
^ before thorn, and cheering them witli the 
blesse<l prospect of .nn eternal union Avitli 
their departed ¥‘hild 1 Tlirough giwo 
they can entertain of him the jdcasiug 
and imperishable oonvietion that though 
death came upon him soon and suddenly, 
it did not come bcfoi*c he liad found an 
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interest in that blessed Saviour who 
“hath abolished tleath.” 

Another feclinj^ that must be sug- 
jrested by the perusal oftlic above notice, 
is one of respect for the nicmoiy of one 
wlio so yonu']^ in years could in the 
])lacc of his nativity call forth so general, 
so spontaneous, and so marked an out- 
burst of respect and atfeetioii. "When it 
is romemberod tliat the deceased w'fis 
onlj^ twenty-five j’cars of age, and that 

there was nothin" of I'fiTik, Connection, 
or haj>]>y accident to give adventitious 
iTitcrost to his character, it will be 
strongly felt that there must have been 
a singular amount of moral w'orth mani- 
fested in his entire dejioTtmcnt to give 
occasion for such a demonstration. No 
doubt part of the feeling called forth Avas 
due to the high esteem in which his 
iioiiourcd father is held in tliat town, 
where he has so long and so faithfully 
Ldioiircd; but Avi thou t omitting to giAC 
lino AV'cight to this, avc feel nci'crthclcss 
^nre that ha*l tlievc not been singular 
rxccUenoc of character in* Mr. Jobu 
Knowles biinsclf, such general and un- 
usual marks of rcsp(ict AV'ould not have 
been sliOAAii. We arc tlie more anxioAis 
to call attention to tliis, beiauise of tlie 
valuable lesson ir siiggc.'ts to young 
jiersons enteriug upon life. Here Avas a 
young man A\ithout rank, Avealtb, or 
family iutluonce, Avho rose at an early 
period to a situation of gical tru'^t :uid 
responsibility, and anIio so sc*cureil the 
affections of his fellow-toAMi.-nicii, that* 
Avhen he Avas taken from ainoiig.M fii^m 
by a sudden and fatal blow, they ))aid 
to l:i,> youthful memory au bomago an liieli 
is hardly CAcr accorded, sua c to men of 
tlie foremost class— men of many da\s, 
liigb station, or large perfonnaneo. J low 
came this to pasn ? Where lay tlie 
magic by Avbieh he Avnnigbt out such n 


result in so short a space? So far as wo 
can sec, simply ii» this, tliat he w'as 
virtuous, diligent, and comteoiis — that 
he faithl Lilly tlid his <luty and preferred 
it to his pleasure — that he Avas content 
to work tlie A\ork that Avas before him 
till Provideuec opened for him soiiic- 
Ihing higher, not being hasty, or impa- 
tient, or petulant, or self-important, or 
self-seeking — that he liked to oblige and 
to show kindness when in his power, 

whilst Ul the biUne time he took care in 
all things to ])ut duty and lidelity before 
kindness — that, in short, he Avas pains- 
taking, and con.scicniious, and good- 
hearted, and so mingled all togctliev in 
their due i)ropo*tion, that liis emploAcrs 
found it their interest to confide in him — 
ohsciTcrs respected him, and those avIio 
kncAv him could not hut love him. 'Cliis 
AVC take it Avas the secret of liis .success ; 
and it lias in itf we, again say, a moral i 
and a lesson A\liieli we Avuiild Irivc all 
oiir reader.s, avIjo are .slauding on the 
tlive.shhold of active lile, and want to 
t.uec<'ed, to jamdiu*. 

And oh I is there not another le.<son 
taught by this nichmeholy event, Avliieh 
the young- -aaIiIcIl all --should lay to 
heart! Hoes it not again speak, loudly 
to us of tlie uncertainly of life? J^oes 
it not rciiort to us the needful Avarning, 
“Tie ye also ready, fyr in such an hour 
U.S ye think not the Son of Man eometh.” 
Afay God giant I hat to many it may utter 
this Ies->un not in vuin.-- Kh. /S'. C. .1/. 

I)i:\Tn OF Mk. Kjianl’IS Hick.-- J ust 
as this .‘-licet was ])a.‘<.siug tlirough the. 
pr<^N^, AAC received intelligence of the. 
sudden ileutli of our old and honoured 
friend, l\Tr. Hick. He died at Kdiiihu’’gh 
on Monday inorning, the ‘JJd August. We 
Iiojk; to he able to funii.sh ."Oiiie juirticu- 
]»r3 of Jiis useful and Jahoriou.s life. 


CnilOiSTCLH. 


T. HENOAiiXATio^fAL. — 1. Itinerant 
of PcrthyAnfjuSyancl]\lcarns-s7nies. 
--The half-yearly meeting of tliis Society 
Avas held at Arbroath, on Wednesday 
aiul Thursday, the 7th and 8th July. 

On Wednesday morning a ^irayer 
meeting Avas held in tlie Congregational 
chapel, to implore the Djvinc blessing 
on the churches connected Avith the So- 
ciety, the eflbrts of this Institution, and 
the cause of God in general. 

At three o’clock r.M., the ministers 
met for mutual edification, Avhen an 


important practical subjeet Avas intro- 
diiee.d and discu.ssed. • 

III the eAcniiig, Hr. Rii.^j.-’cll, of Hun- 
dee, coTidiietcd ]MihUc worship in the 
Congregational Cliapcl, and preached 
an excellent .sermon, to a respectable 
►audience of varioii.s denomination.s, on 
Isaiah xl. 11,— a discourse Avell calcu- 
lated to edify the undcr-shcjNlierds and 
the sheep of Cliri-st who Avere pre.sent, 
nnd to induce others to enter his told. 

On Thursday iporning a prayer meet- 
ing Avas held in the Chapel ; nnd 
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At 11 A.M., the Committee of So- 
ciety met in tlic Vestry for* business. 
The labours rendered for the Society 
since last meeting were reported, consi- 
dered, and approved. Tlie state of the 
funds was ascertained; and tlie agents 
directed as to their fields of labour, and 
the amount of labour requested of tlicin 
during the current half year. 

At seven o’clock the jmhlic meet- 
ing for the Society was held in the 
Ciiapcl. 

Dr. Russell, the president, occu])ied 
the chair. After praise, he called on the 
Rev. Charles Rattary, missionary from 

l>cnicriiva, to pray, 'flic cliaiL'iuuii then 
j^jwo nil ixcc'ouiit- of tlitui oljjo€-ts and la- 
bours of the Society ; niul called on tlie 
Secretary to give a statement of tlie 
cjcertioiis of its agents since October 
last. 

From the statement ‘"then given, it 
appeared that Mr. Tail liad laboured in 
the service of the Society in the districts 
of Stratliardlc and Bl.ackwatcr, north 
and west from Blairgowrie. The SecrcUirg 
had been engaged in visiting the railway 
labourers, on tlie line between Berth and 
Forfar, chielly in the parish ofRcdgorton 
and neighbourhood, distributing linglisb 
and Gaelic religions tracts among them, 
and conversing ^vith them through the 
day (cspecijilly, ino.d timeO, ainl 
jiroaehing in the evening at stations 
eouvenient for their attendance. Mr. 
M‘Kiniion, of Sauchieburii, had laboured 
also fur two weeks, chiefly among the 
railway workniou in the county of 
Moanis, observing a similar plan, viz 
by 'tracts, conversation, and iircachiiig. 
^Ir. ]il‘Failanc, of ^Montrose, was en- 
gaged, chiefly among the same class, 
between Montrose and Brceliin on the 
Sabbath days, when he had good meet- 
ings to address in jireai’liiiig tlie gospel 
Mr. JM‘Larcn,of Abcrfcldy, had laboured 
among the railway workmen between 
Forth and Blackford. He distributed 
many tracts, English ami Gaelic ; and, 
as many of the labourers, being High- 
landers, did not understand English, he 
often preached a* sermon in English and 
one in Gaelic at the same meeting. He 
laboured for a longer ]ieriod than any of 
tlie other agents, and with various 
degrees of encouragement to hope for 
success. « 

The Committee had requested their 
agents to visit the railway labourers as 
much as jiossible, as generally standing 
greatly in need of such services. This 
they studied to do; v/hilc the regular 
iuhabitants of the districts also attended. 


and frequently co-operated with the 
prcjtchcrs in their work. It is to be re- 
gretted that many of the railway la- 
bourers did not care about hearing the 
gospel, and required mucli entreaty to in- 
duce attendance. With some, no means 
could succeed to bring them under the 
sound of the word of God. Some of these 
were Roman Catholics from tlie Higli- 
fands. Yet, very few refused the tracts, 
ami when they got a trial of some, they 
seemed eager for more. Tlie carelessness 
and obstinacy of many of these labourers 
were discouraging to the agents, but in 
other respects they were a stimulus to 
the work, seeing they had so muoli the 
more need of such visits, private con- 
verse, and entreaties to eonsidor their 
ways ; they have tlie encouragement, 
also, that “ jmblicans and harlots ” often 
enter the kingdom of (lod before the 
self-righteous ; and where outward cn- 
coiirageineiit is defective, they must fall 
back on tjVio consideration that God can 
‘‘do cvoiTlhing." 

After tliQ statement of the last half- 
year’s labours, JMr. M'Kinnon addressed 
the meeting on “ The necessity of piety 
to usefulness in jiroclaimiiigthc gospel;” 
Mr, llannay, of Dundee, on “The ne- 
cessity of regeneration to Godliness and 
Salvation;” xMr. Cook, of Dundee, on 
“The obligation of all the Godly to seek 
the salvalion of their kindred, neigh- 
bours, country men, and all Mr. Tait, 
on “The obligation to cherish and ma- 
*'iifcst love and co-operation with all 
GQd’s children;” Mr. M‘Farlanc, of 
Montrose, on “The iioccssily of wrest- 
ling, persevering, hopeful prayer for the 
success of the prcacliiug of the gospel ; ” 
Mr. Mason, of Brechin, on “The su- 
preme iinjiortance of the work of this 
Society, as seeking the salvation of Im- 
morlut souls.'* Mr. Swan, of Eiliiiburgh, 
then gave an interesting address, as sug- 
gested by what he bad seen and licanl 
on this occasion ; and the Chairman 
summed up the business of the meeting 
with some impressive remarks, and con- 
cluded the services by prayer, praise, and 
the hcucdictioii. 

The meeting was respectable in num- 
ber, and very attenthe to the addresses 
given, which, as they were very suitable 
and iir^iressivc, and attended with prayer 
for the divine blessing, it is hoped, have 
not been listqpcd to in vain. 

2. Ojii>inati6n. — Mr. R. H. Craig, of 
Lerwick, having received a unanimous 
and vciy cordial invitation from the 
church ill Dunfc.rmlino to take the over- 
sight of them in the Lord, was publicly 
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recognised as pastor of that chiircli on 
Tlmrsday, 15th July last. Mr. llusscll, 
of Stirling, commenced the services by 
reading the Scriptures and prayer. The 
usual questions were projiosed by Mr. 
Swan, to which suitable and satisfactory 
replies were given ; after which, Mr. 
(h*aig was set apart by prayer and “ the 
laying on of the liands of the Presbytery 
jVr. Alexander, of Edinburgh, gave tlic 
charge to the pastor, founded on Col. i. 
28, 20, which was distinguished for rich 
Scriptural illustration, and much solem- 
111 ty and aflcctionatc earnestness. Mr» 
Knowles, of Linlithgow, in his usual im- 
l»rcssivc maimer, addressed a variety of 
iinporliint counsels to tlie. ClmrHi, from 
Ihl Oo»*. i. 1<> ; nftr*v wliifli, 1 lio *-or\ 

wore concluded with prayer liy Mr. 
Cani])l)ell, of Edinburgh. 

Ill the evening, a fruit soiree was held 
in the cliapol, wliieli was iinmeroiisly 
.'ll tended. JMr. Craig, the ntwly-scttlcd 
pastor, occupied the chair. Prayer was 
oflbrcfl hy Pn'fessor JNf ^lichAd, of the 
United Prc^bylcrian Church. Addresses 
were delivcrod by Messrs. Ku'*sell, Camp- 
bell, Knowles, .l*hil ip, of the Pr<*.e Church, 
Dunfonnline, and i)r. Alexander. The 
coTicludiiig prayer was jircsciited by !Mr. 
Philii). It Avas iilcasiiig to ohseiwc pre- 
sent, on the occasion, both ministers and 
members coniioctod ivitli various reli- 
gions donominafions in the town, who 
thereby testi lied their best ivi.slics for our 
young brother and his new charge. May 
the imioii that has hcmi formed he 
greatly lilessed, both to pastor and to* 
people • 

.‘i. Recoil uif ion of the Rrv. .Tames 
Cameron, at. Colchester. — The recognition 
of the Kcv. ffames Cameron, late of 
Dumfries, as pastor of the chun li asseni- 
hling in Head-gate ('hapel, Colchester, 
in the place of the llev. Alc:tandcv 
Fraser, lately removed to Clasgoiv, took 
place on Tuesday, the 2t)th of June. 
The Rev. T. W. Uavids, of Colchester, 
delivered a very able and introductory 
discourse. The ordination iirayor, with 
laying on of hands, wns oflTcred up by the 
Hev. 11. Burls, of Maldoii, and a very 
a])propriatc and affectionate address w’as 
given to the pastor and church by the 
Uev. Henry March of HcAvbiiiy, from 
1st Thess. ii. 11 and 12. At the ciosc of 
the morning service, about 100 ladies 
and gentlemen dined together in a large 
1‘ublic room near the chqpd. The same 
evening addresses were delivered to a 
crowded congregation on “Prayer,” by 
the Rev. R. Robinson, of Witham ; on 
“ Individind effort in the cause of Christ,” 


hy the Rev. W. P. Lyon, of Stoiv- 
markeif; on “ The Prospects of '‘the 
Clinreh,” by the Rev. T. W. Davids, of 
Colchester ; on “The Spirituality of the 
Churches, tlicir true Strength,” by tlie 
Rev. Samuel Higgs, of Sudbury ; and on 
“ The Religious training of the young,” 
hy the Rev. John Kay, of Cogge.shalJ. 
Other ministers were engaged in tlie 
devotional exercises of the day. It was 
pleasing thus to sec both the luTsent 
and a former pastor of the <‘hurch in 
Limc-wmlk taking parts in the services 
at the induction of a pastor over tliis 
infant clmrch, which lately s])r'mg from 
the former hy a secession of member*? 
priiic-ipiilly from its ooiUTnunion. 

ir. — 'Prrnvos* ov Tiii: Hauvfst. — 

After a soa'Jon of scarcity nild donvtll, 

the Lord lias graciously beard tlie cry of 
h’s pco]»lc, ami has Aoin;hsaied a ])lenli~ 
fill su]»])ly for t^e w’aiils of the commii- ^ 
nity. 'liic rejiorls from all quarters arc 
such as cannot hut fill our iiiontlis w itli 
thanksgiving, and our hearts with grati- 
tmlo and joy. We subjoin a bwv extracts 
out of Imndrods from the ]>ul)He prints, 
which will show onr readers how general 
the good tidings are. 

SorTii Djivox. — Wc Iuim* liafl an- 
other w'cek of most seasonable weather, 
showers and snii, shine alternately, ami 
the corn, potatoes, and ajtplcs, liaic tcit 
the hemdil of it. JI:ifv(*.r Jia.s comnu'n- 
ccil in various ])laccs; and in the course 
of a week, should th<‘ weather he f.ivoiir- 
ahlc, it 'Will hocome gcnei al. '^I’lic dn'ud- 
od potato disease has not yet appeared, 
the partial blight of the leaves being 
from some other cause, and many of tlie 
early kinds are, now' rijic. '^flic quality, 
as well as the quantity, has not been 
equalled for many years ])ast. "I'ne 
greatest probability of n failure is in the 
crop of turnips. 

'•Ei.oin. — T he weather dry and 
warm, and if it continues as favourable 
for another fortnight a good deal of 
bark^' will be fit for cutting. I'hc out 
crop is ripening fast, and where it was 
laid by the rains wc had ten days ago, 
has recovered, and promises to be an 
abundaut crop. Potatoes never lookcrl 
better, and where they have been tried, 
arc found of excellent quality, and will 
yield w'cll. 

J>IMERT<'7v. — All our crops look W'Cll, 
•and promise abundance and elicapness. 
Potatoes coming to market in large 
quantities, and daily falling in prici*. 
No appearance of disease, and the late 
planted continue; a sound good-looking 
crop. The jicld" is greater than for 
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many years past, lor the quantity of 
gntund occupied with them. * 

Sligo. — As rcgar?ls the pcfcato crop, 
I never saw a better ai)pcaraiu‘c, but the 
quantity planted is small. Up to this 
period there is no disease, all hough 
many assert the contrary. 

Vosnx, .Ttilv 120. — I'ho harvest has 
commenced in many parts of the Grand 
Duchy of Posen, 'und is evoiywliere 

singiihirly abund.ant. 'I’lio ])riees of 
corn have, conseciucntl}', fallen cotisider- 
ably, though by no means to tlie noirii- 
n.il standard, nor lias there as yet been 
any reduction in the price of bread in 
our city. 

Duksdt-.n, Ji'Li 10.-- Ill Saxony also 
the harvest is in full oiferation, and the 
produce the most abundant known in 
tlie incinoiy of man. 

A general h'cling of thanksgiving to 
the Aiitlior of all gooc^for this timely 
aid, prevails among all classes, and this 
ahnndant blessing so immediately fol- 
lowing after the scarcely terminatc«l 
famine, has caused a lirm trust in the 
care and sii])eriutcn(lcnce of Divine 
l'rovhlenc<‘. to take deep root in the 
hearts of the pcoidc. p]vcn fi thought- 
less, wtirldly mmi of tliis jdacc was heard 
to oxchiiui “Tndy we cannot he snUi- 
cieiitly thankful to God for this liar\cst ;** 
and then, as if half-ashamed of what he 
had said, tried diialily it by observing, 
“This is snch a usual mode of speccli, 
that oil occasions like the present, we 
arc involuntarily apt to make use of 
thorn.” “ '^rrjic,” exclaimed a hystaiider, 
“ it is on occasions like the present, that 
the heart, whether in joy or sorrow', is 
deeply ail CO ted.” 

111. 'riiK Gosm, Tx TIelgium. — 
There is pcrha])s no lield of ev.angelical 
labour in Kuropc more interesting than 
Belgium. In this Ivomnn Catholic coun- 
try, religious liberty exists in fact, n?>t 
merely in name, as in l^'iaincc; and 
though much opi»osition from the clergy 
and groat ignorauco among the people 
arc to he met, still tlicrc is much that is 
hopeful and cnconvaging. 

The Society Jia.s lately undertaken a 
new mission in this important field ; and 
two colimrteuvs, superintended by an 
excellent minister of the gospel, have 
begun their labours. It is hoped that 
tl}C nuQ^Or may soon be increased. The 
following letter' from this minister to ouP 
COAiuittcc at Geneva, gives some ac- 
count of the state of things in Belgium. 

“ In accordance with the orders trans- 
mitted to me, I have employed another 
colpt^ur. This DC^Y agent of your 


Committee appears well qualified for the 
work he has undertaken. Tic is the 
father of a family, a pious and sincere 
in.an ; he came forth from the darkness 
of Komanisni some years ago. 

“It w'ould seem wise for the present 
not to exceed this number of labourers : 
we must see wdint direction, and w’hat 
development and extension, the cause of 

Qolportage is yet to assume in Uolffinm. 

“ It may be said, in general, that tU 
great m.any prejudices against the Scrip- 
tures have been destroyed. The minds 
,arc better disposed, and begin to perceive 
that it is for their own good that the 
Bible is carried to them, and that if the 
priests burn it, it is simply because they 
fear lest the eyes of the pcojde should be 
opened to the idolatry of tlieir eluircli. 
A large number of individuals whom the 
priests had deprived of the Word of God 
to throw it into the Ihinics, have bought 
it again, w ith the firm resolution not to 
let any one, were it the Pope himself, 
deprive idem of it again. 

‘‘In conclusion, I must remark that 
the path ofithc colporteur in Belgium is 
not strewed with roses, any morclhan in 
other countries ; there arc thorns also 
here. 

“ Priests and fanulics ,arc to he found 
everywhere; and our friends have to 
endure their o]>posit ion. Sometimes they 
meet wuth infidelity, which is to he re- 
])ulscd w'ith energy; and at others, we 
iiiid a priest commanding his parishioners 
to drive aw ay these venders of books, 
‘with blows aiul stones. 

•“Y(-t, thanks be to God! our friends 
arc not iliscouragcd ; on the contrary, 
they arc ha2>py to he found worthy of 
sufleriug for the Master.” 

“At V.,” w'ritcs a colporteur, in Bel- 
gium, “I sold a Testament to a man 
from whom the curate had taken a copy 
which another colportenv had sold him 
some time before. Tic told me that ho 
greatly repented having given up his 
book, in tlie study of which he lia<l spent 
so many happy hours. I exhorted him 
to be w ise in future : not to give up his 
Testament ; and to iwofit by this second 
appeal which God was making to his 
conscience by again sending him Jiis 
precious Word. 

“ At P., I met a well-disposed fiimily. 
They have long possessed the Bible. I 
conversed w'ith them, and am convinced 
that our intm’vi.ew did some good. 

“At E., w'c went to the quarnes to 
offer our books to the w’orkmcn. Shortly 
after our arrival, the mayor of the parish 
appeared ; we offered him the Bible, but 
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lie rejected it, saying that it was a per- 
verted edition, that the enrate forbade 
its being read, ayd that it said notliing 
about ]>urgatory. We rcjilied that 
the Word of God says nothing at all 
about purgatory, and that for the 
best of reasons ; ‘ for,’ T adilcd, ‘ if there 
iH-iilly were a purgatory, Ihe oxidation 
wade by Christ would bo of no use, since 

cvorj'body would go to purgatory to ok- 

piatc the sins wbieh no one in this world 
i>f misery can blot out. Purgatory is but 
a human invention designed to fill the 
purses of some people.' lii spite of tl‘« 
jivesence of the mayor, we siiceecdcil in 
.rolling five Testaments and ten religious 
tracts.” 

“1 met, lately, a poor old Avornan,” 
says another agent, ‘"to A\I)om I said 
much al)out the love of God in Christ; 
she Avc'pt as slic listened to me. As 1 a\us 
about leaving she insisted on paying me; 
she could not understand how I eould act 
so ditVcrently from her curate, and could 
say so much and pray so mu<’i\ with lier, 
AvUhoiit making her pay, as lie does. 

“ 111 another family 1 Avas*eqiuilly well 
received. The mistress of the house 
nnulc me sit down, and constrained me 
to take some refreshment. 1 spoke to 
her about her soul, and tlic neijessity of 
being born again. — (I, Paper •>/ the Par, 
Kvaia/rlival tSo< tefp, 

IV. A IJsni rjX’iiursTjAv. !\Ir.]\Ii]h'r, 
a city missiomny, bad been employed in 
this service for seven yi'ju’s. hJ ever was 
there a more Indy missionarv spirit pos- 
sessed by anj iiidiAiduul. llCAvas cont 
sliintly devising sclicines of usefulness, 
and seemed to live for other jicoide 
rat be.r than for himself. On the inorri- 
iiig of bis death, lie reeewed the iiitclli- 
geuce of tl^c dentil of bis mother, lie 
Avas at that time busied Avitli a public 
meeting of .'I ragged school, Avhieli^ic had 
established in his district of 13roa<lAvalI, 
Jilaeklriars-road, at A\hich Lord Ashley 
had kindly consented to preside on the 
following Thursday ; and he had an ap- 
pointment to see his Lordship on the 
subject of the meeting on that day. He 
kept this appointment, arranged other 
niatters Avhich his unexpected call from 
London on the eve of tliis meeting, ren- 
dered needful, and left London by the 
mail-train in the evening to ntttud his 
mother’s funeral. The train, on aniA'iug 
at Wolverton, by some unaccountable 
conduct, not yet explaiycd, on the part 
of the policeman, (who has since been 
convicted of man-slaughter,) was turned 
into a siding, which brought it into so 
fearful a collision with the carriages 
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there, that seven persons were killed in 
the cafringc, and iijiiong them the Lroad- 
Avall nii.ssionary. Prom a surviAor, it 
appears that, at the time, the party were 
engaged in singing the lOvening ITy^iii. 
They little expected, hoAvever, death to 
be so near, as they snug — ‘‘ ’rcaeli me to 
live, that. I may drojul,” i!ic. 

It had boon .also .agreed that prayer 

wfif? to bo ottorcil, and the day tlni!? 

closed. AVhcii he, was searched, after 
death, his pockets were found filleil with 
lapers, containing plans of usefnhiess in 
lis work. 

Hoav important an CAcnt Avns the <'on- 
version of such a man ! It ap]»cars that, 
•walkingoiie Sunday morning with some 
of hi* shojimat^s, as they passed Totten- 
ham Court chapel, an aged w'ornan, loan- 
ing on a slick, and bent Avilh years, 
asked birri if be Avoiild receive a trae; 
its title Avas V*^ AVmider in I’lirco^ 
Worlds,” This re\ivcd iinjirc'ssionsinadc 
preAiously. It appears that bis owai 
change of coiulnct and earnest afqiosils 
were bh'sscd to the conversion of his 
wife. In one department lie niipeais to 
hive been p.avticnhirly favouved Avitli 
success. Not less Ilian twenty young 
AAomcii, wdio wer(‘, living in sin, Iiua'c been 
recovered by liis faithfulness and ]Aerse- 
Aorancc. Some have been restored to 
their jiarent's, otliers are niarriod and 
li\ ing <’oiisistcntIy ; ?oirtu have dic<l tri- 
iiiupliaiilly in tlio faith, and others arc 
coiidnetin’g themselves Avith groat pro- 
priety in situations AAhicIi Avcrc obtained 
for them. Lord Asliley said of him, “ I 
can te.stify, fioni long acipiaintance, that 
a more Avorthy, «liligent, kimi, and useful 
person <*ould not be found in the Avhole 
circle of those Avho arc engaged in tlic 
service of the poorer classes.” 

An infant school was established, 
Avliich his (present) wife efiicienth'^ <‘on- 
tTiicted, and a raggcfl .school in the 
evening of the day, in the same building, 
where evident good has been accom- 
plished. ITe Ava.s .secretary to tlicJur- 
ston-strcct Sunday evening school aljout 
tAvo years. As might be supposed, Avlicn 
the news arrived in th<i district, the dis- 
trc .‘<9 was great. The poor felt that they 
had lost a friend, and the friend of their 
children. Tears stood in many eyes, 
while in groups they bore testimony to 
his labours and kindness. Here, 

' is a man ahvays poor — Avitli no eduCK/^n 
but Avhat he obtained at a Sunday siwbol 
— Avitliout influence or patronnge but that 
Avhich he gained by zeal and lovo to the 
souls of men — qualified to serve Christ — 
to win souls— nncf to bless his generation. 



FIRESIDE. 

The Good Wife. — JTowmiicliioftliis it. Did they expect God to cause his 
world’s happiness anA prosperiiy is con- o^vn dcsclarations to turn out to be false ? 
tained in the compass of these two short Let God be tme, and (^'cry man a liar. 
w(f/ds ! Her influence is immense. Again, we have seen pious parents 
The i)Owcr of a wife, for good or evil, is suflering their children to choose, as 
altogether irresistible. Home must be their constant com])anions, those who 
the sent of happiness, or it must be for- liad no fear of God before their eyes, 
ever unknown. A good wife is to a man who w'ere continually trampling under 
wisdom and courage, and strength and foot his laws, sneering at his religion 
hope, and endurance. A bad one is aiid at pious people ; and then, wlien 
confusion, weakness, discomfiture and those clnldvcri grew' up to be immoral, 
dcspiiir. No con«liliou isliojK'lcssi, Avhen and opposevs of true religion, wo lin\c 

the wife possesses firmness, derision, heard them mourning over It, and trying 
energy, and economy. There is no out- to resolve it into the sovereignty of 
ward prosperity which ran couritcrart God, who has mercy on whom he will 
indolence, folly, and exlravagance at have mercy, and whom he will he hard- 
home. No spirit ran Jj^ng resist bad cncth. AVc have wondered at it, for God 
domestic inflncnire. Man is strong ; hut hath told them that “evil cominuni- 
liLs heart is not adamant. lie delights rations corrupt good m.'inncrs,” that 
in enterprise and artion, but to sustain “tlic romiianions of fools shall be dc- 
liim he needs a tran<tuil mind and a stvoyed.” He had sliown them, in the 
whole heart. Tie cxpcfids his wliolc case of the sons of Eli, that he had no 
moral force in the coiiiiicts of the W'orhl. respect to the children of pious imrcnls, 
11 is feelings are lacerated to the utmost w'hcn thof*^ imronts were not failhfhl in 
point of enduranee by perpetual eollksion, restraining them from vice, but lluiL he 
irritations and disapiiointmcni. To re- w'ould dc&lvoy them with as fearful a 
cover his eijiianimity and composure, punishment as ho would the children of 
home must bo to him a iihico of repose, tlie, most abandoncid. Did they expoet 
of peace, of cheerfulness, of comfort, and that he. w'oiild make himself out a liar, 
his soul renews its strength, and ag.nm merely to gratify their parental fondness? 
goes fort li w'hh fresh vigour to eneonn- As they have sown to the wind, they 
lev tlic labour ami tronhlcs of the world, must reap the whirlwind. 

Hntif at home li^'. fvnds no re.st, and there Ag.mn, we have known Christian 
is mot with had temper, snllcnness, or parents to suffer their children to pore 
gloom, or is assailed by discontent, com- over the Cliristless and polluting popular 
plaint and ro])voa<’hcs, the heart breaks, literature of the day, covering their 
the spirits are crushed, ho])0 vanishes, parlour tables until they almost groaned 
and the man sinks into total despair. uii/ler the hnvdcn of novels, and then, 

SoviR Tiiixos W’R HAVE vvoNDEUET) 'vvlicii tlicy liuvc attempted to interest 
AT. — We have seen ])ions jiavents per- their minds in the truths of the w ord of 
initting their children, for a series of God, wo have beard them expressing 
years, to attend dancing schools, jmblie astonishment that they manifested an 
halls, theatres, and other places ol world- aversion to the Iliblc and all serious 
ly and sinful amusement, giving as a books.^ We have wondered that they 
reason, that it was impossible to pnt ohl expected any other result. Did they 
heads upon young shoulders, and that, not know that the books which arc read 
after a while, they w'ould of tlienisclv cs exert an influence over the mind .anal- 
see the folly of these things ; and then, ogons, if not superior, to that which is 
when a revival in their church occurs, exerted by the companions with whom 
and God converts the children of others, we are associated ? Have they not dis- 
W'C have heard them expressing great covered that the natural aversion of the 
astonishment tha'c their children should carnal heart to holiness is fostered and 
appear so perfectly indiftcrent upon the developed by these novel writers ; and 
subject. We have wondered at it, for if they suftev their children’s minds to 
God hath told them, “to train up their come lender their bewitching pow’er,w’hat 
children in the way iu which they should else could they expect, than that it 
go, and when they are old they would « would cause them to hate their Bibles 
not’ depart from it;” but they have said, and all religious subjects? Has not 
we will train them in a way in which God aslccd therfi the question, Can a 
they ought 7iot to go, and when they be- man take coals into his bosom and not 
come .old we hope they will depart from ho burned? 

*■ o I. A scow: 
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TIIF, nOLY TN(HJISITION. 

Hy the 10:v, John Lokd, ov T^)s'6on, U.S. ^ 

In the year tlic'jiKnik DonHuie rocoivocl lottors patent from the 

Pope, croatiiig li'mi liKpiisitor-general, which letter.*^ were coiiIirnieG by a 
Lateral! coiineil, ’ 

The Jloininicaiis estalilisliod tlicir first court in a nobleman’s house, in 
the vu'inity (d* Narboniio. 1'hey offered their converts tlie rcinissinn of’ 
tlieir sins, ])lonary iiiduigeii(‘e, and otiicr privileges, while the obstinate 
wel*c brtindcil, iinprisoricd, amt tortured. 

At first tlie ])oniiriica!is liad not the powder of punishing hcreticvS 
themselves; they had only to sec wlio were heretics, and Vlierefore — they 
had no tribunal — they inorely made inquiries. But gradually an insti- 
tiitioii was formed, for tlio cxpro.s.s purpose of rooting out heresy, to 
examine and [lunisli Iierctics — and this iii.stitution was entirely intrusted 
to the management of 1 )orniniean and Franciscan friars, though in general 
to the former only. 

This institution was called the Holy Inquisition ; the place where their 
examinations were ma<lo and deliberations settled, was called the Holy 
Office ; the men who acted the part of tormentors and executioners were 
called Holy Inquisitors ; .and the.sr# men were entirely Dominican and 
Franciscan monk.s. I am glad that I can include no other monks — no 
other officers of the church in that age, among their number ; I am glad 
that the curses of the human race, to all posterity, will rest on the Domi- 
nican monks, and not on any other body of the Catholic Church ; 1 am 
glad to say that tluiir institution vras opposed, from the beginning, by the 
laity — that it never had an existence in some Catholic <?ouiitrics, ami that 
it has no more bitter foes than Catholics in all countries at the pre- 
sent day ; I am glad to sa;j, that no Catholic that I ever saw, or that, I 
believe, exists in England at this time, defends that hateful court, or 
thinks it can ever be again revived in any land. Yes, it was an institu- 
tion of the dark agcl^. Bet no one stigmatise all the Catholics of that 
time, with its enormities — our censures fall, and can chiefly fall, on that 
body of men who were its defenders and promoters. 

New Series. — Vol. VTT. x *• 
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The Holy Lvquuition, 'Jfcr. 

Tho greatest enormities werv committed in Ooa, in the East Indies, a 
Portuguese settlement, and •in tho mother country, and also in Spain. 
Tho Inquisition was favoured by Isabella, persuaded to it by her husband 
— W^iio, notwithstanding this error, was, in other respects, pious, charitable, 
amiable, and humane. It was favoured as an engine against the Moors 
and Jews, wlio suft’ered iinmcasnral)Ie calamities — 1,000,000 of tho former 
were banished at one time, and 000,000 of the latter at another, besides 
tho injuries they received in other respcftts. 

This court was established in Germany, through the patronage of 
Frederick II., in Italy, and also in France. Still, in that country it 
ncycr was ijcrniittcd to be carried to great extent. In England it 

never had any existoiico. In Spain it acliicved its greatest triumidi, 
inasmuch as the king himself subjected liimscdf to its powers before he 
took bis coronation oatl^. 

No laity were admitted as officers in this court, and not even the secu- 
lar clergy. At fct, hishoj>.s partly conjposed it, for form’s sake : they 
had no real power. The power was placed by tlic l^opc of Home — to 
j?diom all were suljijcct-i in tlic liands of the Dominicans themselves ; and 
well did they rc])ay the Pope for the power he granted to them. 

The Inquisitors were appointed for life, and (“lad tho rank of bishops. 
Tlie magistrates were bound to obey their orders, he they Avhat they might. 
Tho ln(pnsition had the power of cxcommunicafion : they could appre- 
hend Imroties, though they fled to tho churches for protection ; they were 
exompt(‘d tliemselvos from punishment; they could proceed against all 
persons, even priests — all except hisliops and the*logates of the holy see, 
— all rulers, magistrates, and nobles ; and kings were sworn to assist the 
tribunal — even eoijipellcd to revoke any law offensive to tho Inquisition. 
The officers of this holy court were permitted to liavc aimed attendants, 
and had power to punisli all who injured them by word or deed. They 
bad the license and prohibition of all books; and among the prohibited 
ones were all J3ibles in the vulgar tongue, and all books even suspected of 
heresy. 

As this tribunal was instituted to put down heresy, it may be well to 
allude to wliat was considered liorcsy, and that is easily answered, — 
every thing in i)octry, or philosophy, or religion, contrary to the opinions 
of the church — iiay, suspected to ])e contrary, even in spirit. And these 
])ominicans were tho judges of wha<i was contrary to tlie opinions of the 
church. 

But they had power not only to .apprehend persons for even suspected 
heresy, but all who were obnoxious to tlicm. Their proceedings were in 
secret. None knew what they did ; but all the powers of the State and 
Church were subservient to their will. None dared disobey their orders, 
— re.sistancc was min ; none dared to even question their doings. Com- 
nlaint would siiliject them to a secret and hostile, and implacable tribimal. 
There were no judges over them — no legal^inspection of their doings. 
Apprehensions took place so suddenly and so secretly, that a father, and 
his three sons, and his three daughter#, were all carried to tho prisons of 
the Inquisition from tho same house, without one 6f€them knowing any 
thing about the rest — whether they were even in prison itself. 

The holy office could confiscate tho jproperty of the condemned— could 
disinherit children — cotlld render them infamous — could search for heretics 
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in^ places wliicli were open to malefaafcors, and could subject their 
prisoners, of whom no one dfirod oven so much as iitfj^uiro, to torture and 
to death. 

Nor had the prisoner a knowledge of his accuser, — lie Iiad no real moans 
of defence, — he was not furnished with a copy of tlic charges against him, 
— ^lio was arrested on suspicion alone, — two witnesses w^cre enough for 
his condemnation, and all persons were admitted as witnesses except inor- 
tat enemies, — nay, parents were compelled to give testimony against their 
children, and children against their parents. The j)risoner was left only 
to guess at the charges which w'ere iuad(3 against him — lie was Jiot lohl 
of them— he was torturod on tlnj raek to confess what ho was not guilty 

of : and confession of the licrcsy or crime would avail nothing, for it was 
held that, should one give proof of genuine conversion, even ho ought nol. 
still to escape the punishment of death. Yes, people wlio road, as thoj; 
supposed, a book not liked 1)}" the Inquisition, oven in secret, wore subject 
to torture aud death. No man felt safe even with his bosom friend. His 
very expression of countenance ^7as enough to cxcil'e snsiucion, and sus- 
picion of heresy — that is, of any thing not agn^eablo to their trihiin}*l 5 
which was laiitamoinit to heresy itself. Tlie ollicers of this holy court 
would enter, and did ciiicr, into the most sacred retreats of families — 
drag, without help or vosistaiicc, the otfciiding persons — perhaps the lioary 
sage — perhaps the mecfitativc saint — perhaps the youthful maiden, beam- 
ing with beauty, and lovely in the consciousness of innocence, to liorrid 
subterranean prisons, where every outrage on humanity was inflicted — 
where mercy, even in the jailor, to the bestowing of a f(‘\v crumbs of 
bread and drops of wat<n*, would be 2 >ujiished as the greatest of crimes 
and violation of his oaths ; and then, w^lion human jjatiii'o w^as almost 
exhausted by sulTcringand suspense*, were the miserable victims qneslioned 
on every action of the i)ast life — made to confess — Jiiado ly the j)io.st 
diabolical treachery and art, to confess crimes of wliicli they were iimo- 
ceiit ; and then, if no confession was maelo, subjected to the most cruel 
tortures — tortures more cruel and ingenious than even savages liavo ever 
invented ; and finally, condemned on the testunony of persons of whoso 
name, even, the sufferers were ignorant, and f loomed to tlic ])rocession 
and burning of an auto da fc • 

This was the holy court at wdiich the Dominican monks })resided, which 
was established in every village and every town of Spain ami Portugal — 
a court which condemned, in the single city of Toledo, in one year, 17,000 
to disgraceful punishment, and 3,000 more to death. In the reign of 
Philip V., 14,000 pcoifie were condeiimcd to death, and 2,000 w'cre 
burned. 

No wonder that, with such powers, the Dominicans, were enabled to 
extinguish heresy — to put down all that was liberal in the countries 
where they flourished, and to support any system which they wished to 
penpetuatc. , 

Having this object in view they W'ero wise. Such accomplished agents 
rarely make mistakes. It was no dhe to talk against liberal or even infidel 
opinions ; it was noiise to punish people mildly for them ; it was no use 
to wait until real evidence could be brought against those they sus2>cctcd, 
— all this would be a half measure. They knew^ it well. They knew 
that aU would be in vain short of utter and totar^xtemiination. They 
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aimed at that ; and when they thrived they accomplished that. They 
sncceedcd in what *thcy abtciiipted, and how fearful — how awful was 
their aim ! 

e need not stand in uncertainty as to the ohjects at which they aimed, 
and wliich they, so unfortunately f(»r humanity, accomplished. Would 
absolute monarchs, and kind ones too, Inive submitted to suoli a stretch 
of power, such assumption of the di^^nity of their crowns, had they not 
known they liad really nothing to fear liioin the Dominicans — had they 
not known that tliey would ])n)jj up their despotism ? As tJic ministers 
(if ahsoldtisill llltjy (JllCOUragCMl for they till albic Latcd any thing 
like liberal tendencies among tbe people^ I never read or heard of an 
absolute nionarcli who did not detest tlie s]>ivit of imjuiry, and would not 
put it down, if ])ossil)le, or divei-t it. 1 never licard of an absolute prince 
who bad any lenl lioart/ sympatby with a popular movement. It is not 
for their interest ; it is fatal to their power; and the same, may bo said 
of tbe J*opes. »^o far as tlieir empire icas despotic, so far were they ready 
tonjjhold a hody like the Dominicans — ready to do their will and sup])Oit 
i'/eir autliority. NVhy »vere tlie Dominicans hated by tbe otJjcr clergy? 
WJiy wore they detested by all tbe liberal thinkers of lOnropc ? Why 
did the liniverslty of l*aris (juarrel with them t Wliy were they made 
tbe ebiof directors of such an institution as the Incpiisiiioii ? 

These are 4 uc'st ions \v hi eb cannot be got over.* Wo would exculpate 
the Dominicans if we c'ould; but avo cannot call light darkness, and dark- 
ness light. I Ixiliovo they wore the autliors of persecution. As sueli t 
dislike tlioni, not because tlmy were enrolled among the armies (»f tlm 
Papal power, but because they were false to Innnanify, and injurious to 
all the institutions/if freedom ; because they imposed new sbaekles, and 
attempted to su))pvoss, and (lid siujcecd in suppressing, the first great 
insurrection of hiuiiau intelligence in Kuropc. 


i^rAHTYUS TO TllM PAlTll IN BELGIUM. 

No. III. — FaANy(ns Vaiu.ut and Alexanukr Daykk. 

{Continued f/Lom pa^e'29r).) 

‘ Vc chosen lew in "rouniui, to whom it hath l)ccn Riven, 

'I'o know the Mossed AVtird of truth, wliieh oonieth down from. hcn\cn ; — 
Boliold how (lod — our Coveimiit God — ns strengthens and consoles, 

And, hy his gracious ])roiniscs, brings comfort to onr souls. 

E’en in this ln»ur of dark distress, when liumtm aid was Ucd, 

And our deluded enemies rejoiced o’er us as dead ; 

AVc have a sure and steadfast hope of everlasting life, 

Wlicn vm shall quit this vale of tears — tliis scene of worldly strife ; 

And when its kindred dust shall claim onr prif on-house of clay, 

Our ransomed souls shall w ing their liight to realms of endless day ; 

To be for ever with the J^ord, w’lio, iii*our conflict here, 

Confirms our souls in truth, and frees our minds from sjavish fear.” 

It cannot but be pleasing to our readers to peruse these lines, which 
ere composed and smig hy Varlut andDayke during their imprisonment, 
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— fihowin", as tlicy do, the entire trust ^vhich these martyrs reposed in 
tlioir God, for llie eourageoiis puj>port of wlliose Wufd they were about to 
oljtain the crown of inartyrdoui. 

As 'wc have formerly investigated the origin of the j^crsecntioii at 
Tournai, and also dcS(;ribod the courage with which the two Christians 
(whose sullerings for the caus(‘ of tmth form the Mihjcct of this memoir) 
eonsocralcd themselves, soul and hn<ly, to the service of Clod, it n(»w only 
remains for us to narrate tlio h;t])py and triumphant end which terminated 
their earthly earoor. The siilfevings whi(3h they endured in prison seometl 
to them as a preparation for that paiiiliil dciitli which they wore bimi tiy 
to undergo, — when, by the calmness they manifested, and the moving 
exhortations they addressed to tlic peo]»lc, they ]»roved, that not only 
wore the words of the gospel in their iiHuith, hut, that its jn-ecepts tuid its 
pr(»mises wan e engraven on their heart, tilling them with joy and conlidenco 
in their doatli, and enabling them to exi laim with holy triuin]>h, “ Lienee^ 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, wlucli the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.” Looking forward to 
tlieir death as a iia[)py deliverance from jjain ^nd sull'ering, it was ii*4 
wdth fear or astonishmept, hut with joy and thankfulness to God tor the 
honour ho had put upon llicm, ])Oor and fcolh*. creatures, that, on Satur- 
day, the 10th ()ct<h(‘v^ 1502, (tin* tbivty-fimrth day after their imprison- 
ment,) they received information of the scuteuco for tlndr »leath haviiig 
been passed. Tln^y employed the shoit time which nnnaiued to them in 
WTiting to some of those who w'ere hd low-prisoners with th(‘m for llie 
go.spol of C3irist. In jdace of ink, of which th(*y were d(‘nied tlui use, 
they WTote thoe cjustlcs with blood. The folloAving letter is (*ne whhdi 
W'as written by them to a follow-Chrislian during theV f;onlineirient. It 
boro this superseription; — 

‘‘ May the Lonl Jesuft Glnifit be voiir salvation ! 

• 

“ DoavU -Lclo\ cd S'ster, — It is imtliiiig to if wc do not persevero 

iiiiti) tlic t’lid. Vray now to (lod for im*, that I may Ia'ui* in mind this admo- 
nition al the ]»ivs»'‘nt lime — that I may fonihat with eoiistiiacy, — and (li.it, luivin^ 
obtained a eomjjlctc a ietory o\ev all my enemies, I may nieeUe the crown of 
imniortalitv with C31ni,st. On )our |»ait, in\ <lear M'.ter, make it your duty and 
earnest endeaxour to increase in \onr know leil^ie of (lod and hi.>\Void, and to grow 
strong ill the f.iith A\ hieh we l^ive in our J.ord desns (Mirist ; — audit Satan still 
continue, at times, to a'^sault yon withir.f neverthelcf-^, lo'^c not eoniaLie, hut thrust 
-him far from you: being jsssiired that Chri'^t Jesus is grai'ious — that he ‘ydl not 
break the bruised reed,’ but that he is able and willing to help yoiu* iutirinities. 

This letter, written at ii time when death — to Ihom a messenger ol 
peace — w^a.s so near, sufficiently demonstrates the calm constancy luid 
iniwaveriiig faith of these holy men. Whilst the officials were coiidueting 
them to the place of execution, a zealous mouk came up to thorn, and, 
during the wliole of their progress, continued to anuoy thorn by disputes 
and cavillings on minor jiotits of tlieir religion — thus depriving them, at 
this solemn nuuncut, of tho <ipnortunity of indulging lu those pious 
thoughts and holy meditations wifli which they had previously occuj)icd 
and consoled theif minds. After passing the bridge of Meunier, they 
began to sing a psalm together, 1>ut were stopped l)y their pei*sccutors, 
^ho menaced them with tho gag, if they were pot silent. When their 
J^enteuce of death was again read to them, thc^ answered, addressing 
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themselves to the magistrates, ^^You have this day read to us our sen- 
tence of death, according to the edict of the king ; but remember that all 
this yill one day be again brought before you by the Sovereign Judge.” 
“Gentlemen,” continued Varlut, “the decree of his majesty commands, 
that all those who will ])ersevcre in refusing to conform to the ceremonial 
of the lloniish Church shall be burnt alive. This punishment we could 
have eudured ; and we say not this out of vainglorious boasting, but to 
remove from ourselves any shadow of otfertce which might, in consequence, 
rest on the minds of the people of Tomiiai, and to deprive them of all 
possibility of believing that our sentence was mitigated in consequence of 
our having retracted some of our doctrines. ” Varlut then requested that 
they might h(j permitted to offer up tlje i)raycr, tliat, by the perfect right- 
eousness and death of tlie hord Jesus Christ, their souls might find an 
entrance into tlio kingdom of heaven. “ Make it short,” was tlio answer 
returned. “It is not alone fur ourselves that we would i>ray,” said Varlut, 
again, “ but also for you who bear the sword of justice, that it would 
ideaso the Lor<l to enlighten your hearts, for there arc some among you 
minds are hardeilfcd against the entrance of the truth, and there 
are others who judge us against the testimony of their own conscience.” 
After praying with much fervour and devotion, tliey began to sing the 
sixtcentli j)salm — “Preserve me, O God! for in tlice do f put my trust ” 
— but as the noise around them was very great, they were obliged to stop. 
Varlut then addressed himself to the lieutenant, Mansard, with whom ho 
had fre<pioiitly conversed, and said, “ God lias given you many blessings 
— ho has bestowed knowledge upon you; do not, then, reject what is 
offered to you, but rather pray to the Almighty that he woidd still 
further increase ,yQur knowledge and your liglit.” “If any of you,” 
added J)ayko, “ want wisdom, lot him ask of God, who giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not.” “ Your heresy is only too well known to 
us,” interrupted one of the by-standers^ An ofliccr who was near, tlien 
addressed himself to Varlut and Daykc, to, whom he made the following 
proposal: — “ You have received sentoneo of death; do you wish that 1 
should order a mass to he said for each of your souls?” But Varlut 
replied immediately, “ It is sulfieicnt for us to bo washed in the blood of 
Clirist, ill whom wo believe. Wo confess that he is sitting at tlie right 
hand of God the Father, and we know and feci that he is, at this moment, 
interceding fur us.” Daykc rejoined,* “Wo arc going to sit down at the 
banquet of the Jjamb without blemish and without spot ; if any of you, 
therefore, wish to pray for us, do it while we arc yet in this life, for after 
our death no prayers can avail us any thing.” lie twice repeated this 
proposal ; and then, before their separation, the two martyrs embraced 
and encouraged one another, each reminding his friend of tlie glorious and 
infallible promises of the gospel. According to the custom, in such cases, 
the executioner then approached to beg pardon from them, when Varlut, 
embracing him, said, “ Brother, it is not through your instrumentality that 
our death has been caused ; and, for our part, ivo rejoice that we are to 
sufTer this day for the uaino of the Lori I Jesus, who gave up for us Lis 
life on the accursed tree. ‘Are the servants above theiv master?* ” Upon 
the executioner approaching to bind them, Varlut stopped him by saying, 
“ There is no need for tjiis — we will make no resistance, but are ready to 
go with you like sheep.*' However, when it was explained to him that 
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such was the prevailing custom, anil, tho^*eforo, could not be dispensed 
with in their case, lie quietly submitted. lYon llieh- reiterated request 
that they might bo permitted, before parting, to sing togctlior the words 
of Simeon — ‘‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace”— it 
was granted them ; and Yarlut was then led to tlie place of execution. 
IJaviiig again asked pardon from any Avliom lie iniglit liavti Avrongtjd or 
offcndcdj ho knelt dewii l>y the heap of sand, whirdi was plared there to 

receive his blood, bowed his head, and, as he finished Ins prayer, meehly 
received the mortal stroke from the axe of the executioner. con- 

stancy and courage of Daykc docs not suffer vvlieii compared with this 
noble example, llis calm fortitude caused mucli astoiiishiiient to all those 
who witnessed the sad spectacle ; whilst, on the other hand, it was a 
subject of encouragement and consolation to all the suffering church — 
showing how the grace of God could siqjport wea^^ luinian nature, even in 
the midst of the severest trials. Ite arrived at tlio place of execution, prais- 
ing God aloud, and exliorting and praying foi* those who surrounded him. 

The magistrates who presided at tlio execution lietrayed here an 
instance of futile malieo, which does dishonour to Micir memory. Although- 
it was not taken notice of in tlic edict of the king, they eoinmanded that 
the bodies of the martyrs should bo put upon the wheel at the entrance 
of the wood whore the asseniljly Avas held, as a spec.taele for the finger of 
scorn to point fit. In CMimpliancc with this order, the executioner placed 
the bodies, along with his own apparatus of death, upon a dung cart 
which stood near, and was followed along the road by a crowd of those 
])eoplo who had been present at the execution. 15ut Jiero an instance of 
God’s care over oven the lifeless clay of his servants oeciuTod. AVhcu 
they had got half-way to the jdacc of their destination^ tlie cart was, by 
some accident, overturned, and the ])odics {)roeij>itatc(l to tln^ ground. 
Tiritatod by the sight, the ])cople ordered the executioner to bury the 
corpses where they lay. To this^he consented, iriflumiccd l)y the fear of 
the people, to whom ho could offer no cflcctual resistance ; and ai'-cordingly, 
with the helj) of his attendant, ho dug a grave and interred the bodies. 
A question put by a by-stauder to the servant, shows tlie effect which 
the noble conduct of tlio martyrs, at their death, had upon the minds cf a 
people hostile to their doctrine and their creed. “Ah, well!” said lie, 
“what did you think of tlic.^jc two men when they were alive ?” “ Tliey 

spoke so beautifully one might have <aken them for angels,” rc[)lied the 
other; “and I assure you, it was the cause of ranch grief to my master, 
that he was obliged to be the iiLstrument of their death.” 

After this, the people returned to the town, rejoicing at the fortunate 
circumstance which liad intervened to prevent the shameful exposure of 
the bodies of two such faithful and devoted servants of the Most High. 


THE H^USE OF THE LOBD. 

Part II.^ — the materials of wnicii it is built. 

In our last paper wc furnished a brief view of the foundation of the 
house of the Lord; in this wo purpose to exai^ine, also briefly, the 
materials of which it is composed. 
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Those who flcscribo fabrics reared by human hanrls, whether of modem 
or ancient date, sobJbni oven* refer to the mn tcrial of which the building 
i.s c 9 inposed. They speak of the style of architecture — of the rare work- 
manship and Ifcautiful finish of the different parts — of the harmony of the 
whole — and of the emotions of beauty or sublimity which tlic contem- 
plation of it excites in tlic intelligent, and especially the imaginative 
mind. For our parts, we confess, that when gazing upon a finely finished, 
symmetrical modern edifice, or when loiiforing imder the shadow of some 
hoary pile, sacred to tlie religion or superstition of a past age, amid the 
various feelings that peiTado the mind, Ave liavc a desire to know the 
nature of the material wliicli, in its various combinations, so powerfully 
siflToots ns. Mollis may net bo aeoonntcd good taste, but it givOS UU 
iulvautagc in discussing a subject like tlie present. Sometimes, indoofl, 
the stones arc so largo, fbcaiitiful, or poivcrful, that they challenge atten- 
tion. Tt was so Avith tliosc of udiicb the temple in Jerusalem w’as built. 
Josephus informs us tliat some of them Averc fifty feet long, tAVcnly-four 
l>road, and sixteen in thickness. “As Jesus Avent out of the temple, one 
(fP his disciples said urfLo him, Master, see what maimer of stones and 
vAdiat l)uildings arc licro!” 

From the language of the apostle Paul, itSvould ap])car that one 
may Imild upon tin* foundation of the Ijord's house, not only gold, silver, 
and precious stones; but also Avood, bay, and stiil)l)lo. Every l)uilder\s 
work sliall l)o made manitest : for , the day shall declare it, because 
it shall be tried by tire ; and tlic tire shall try every man’s work of wliat 
sort it is, 3’ho gold, silver, and ])recious stones shall abide — they arc 
the proper material; but tlie wood, hay, and stubble sliall be consumed 
—they only difcjiipMire and Aveakeii the biiilditig. The material of this 
building is variously eliaractei'isetl. ]u the passage just quoted, tlu^ 
stones are said to be “precious stones;” in another they arc termed 
“liA^ely stones;” and Avheii built togctl\cr they form a “spiritual bouse” 
— a living temple. 

Propping this ligurativc language; our inquiry regards those AAdio 
compose the church of the living God. Who are they? — and Avhat Averc 
they? Jt is a gTave mistake to suppose that all the iiihahitauts of a 
country, called Christian, are members of the church of Christ. The 
mistake into Avhich many fall, iu sujiposiiig ^hat those Avho are numbered 
Avithin a certain j)arish, are thereby members of the ehristiau family, is 
the same in nature, though on a more limited scale. The truth is, not 
oven all of those w ho vniluiitarily attach theinsclves to the company of the 
faithful, are members of Christ’s body. Not every one that saitli Lord, 
Lord, shall enter the kingdom. Many, who never depart from iniquity, 
name the name of Jesus. There is much wood, hay, and stubble about 
the building now, detracting from its beauty au<l Avcakeiiing its different 
parts ; but when the work is finished — Avhen the cope-stone is laid 
amidst shouts of grace, grace unto it — all tj^is rubbish shall be cleared 
away. 

Those only are stones fitted for this building who arc approved of by 
the master-builder. And Avbo arc they who are thus approved ? Those 
who, feeling themselves to be guilty, hfivc cast themselves upon the 
Saviour's atonement for jiardon; who, knowing that they are polluted, 
have washed in the* fountain open for sin and for unclcanness; who 
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believing that they are destitiito of merit, have been arrayed in tlie rubo 
of the Kodeemer’s rightconsiicss ; who, letliiig tliflt they are weak and 
ignorant, liavo received grace that tliey might bo stvcngt honed witli all 
might in the inner man — the eyes of their understanding being enligldencd 
that they may know the will of the Lord, and what is iho. ln)i)c of his 
calling. Who arc they? Those W'ho have been brought from darkness 
to light, — who liave been trausplaiited from the kingdom of nalurc into 
the kingdom of God’s dear Sq|, — who have been taken from the fearful 
pit and miry clay, and have had their feet sot upon a roek, and their 
goings established. AVho arc they? Tliose who donyijjg ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, are crucifying tliC w^orld, the rlovil, anil the llesh — wJio, 
boJng >iow rrofituros 111 Glirist JoSUS, livft tO lu’lll WllO dicd foi tllClll iliul 
rose again. 

bVoin these scripture quotations it is obvious, both who they are and 
what they iccre. J^lvory one of them, belonging originally to the quarry 
of hurn.an nature, has lieen extracted from its strata, at various dej)lhs, 
ill various chcumstancos, and by various instrunientality. Tn their rongli, 
unpolished state they could not tind a placv* in llie building, -liey 
required to bo squared, and polished, and fitted for tlie particular part 
to whii'h the builder destines them, 'fhey are all ]Hdished, beautiful, 
“living” stones; but all do not receive the same dolieatc polish — all do 
not present the same excellence. IS" or is this to be expcctcil. Iii the 
quarry there are numerous blocks iidinivably adapted for plain, substautiiil 
work ; Ixit only few fitted for tlic ornamental parts of the cdiliee, or for 
those that require a combination of strength and lieaiity. ft is precisely 
so with the stones of wliieh the spiritual house is composed. Some 
Gliristiaiis discover a (le]»th of rosea reh, a vigour of n^ind, and a powcT of 
argil mentation, relative to truth, tJiat point tliem out as “pillars” in the 
house of God; others are so amiahle, live such blameless lives, arc so 
eon qdetoly under the sweet, coni.training, purifying iniluqneos of the Jiord 
the Spirit, arc so sueeessfnl jii recommending tlie tniili to their fellow- 
men — in one wonl, manifest so mueh uf the loveliness and at tractiveness 
of the religion of the eross, tliaf, they arc at once acknowledged as tilting 
ornaments for tlie spiritual building. J>ut the great body of ChnMians 
must be viewed as euinmon stones; and though not jiecidiarly fitted to 
occupy those positions wlnu'c strength mid ornament are reipiired, yet tlicy 
are indispensable in their place. • 

Reader! do you belong to this Imilding? Are you a living stone in it, 
adding to its strength and beauty? Or are you only connected with it, 
not of it? and if of it, arc you fitly represented by wood, ha}^, or stubble? 
Your safety and happiness do not dopcml upon your being near the house 
of the Lord, but being within it. This cflilice is bying erected. It is 
long since its foundation was laid. Stone after stone has been placed 
upon it with more or less constancy and fiequem-y during the last G,0()0 ^ 
years. The walls have ^isen more rapidly of late. Its foundation is 
secure; its dimensions arc vast; the builders are iiumerons; when it 
shall be finished it is not for m*an to say. Rut wdien finished, what a 
glorious spectacle* it will present! Even now it is glorious. Foumlod 
upon a rock of surpassing strength and beauty, its noble towers, and 
massive walls, and carved-work of heaven’s own tracing, strike the soul 
with wonder, and fill it with awe. Even now, tWb church shows forth the 
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wisdom, goodness, and grace of &od, to the admiration of all holy intelli- 
gences; how much mtfrc shalKt do so, when every part shall be complete, 
every ornament traced, and the gorgeous fabric shall bo worthy of the 
Lord? G.W.* 

Haddington. 


THE GERM OF LIBERTY. 

Jlv 1). W. Eelisle. 


On riymouth’s bleak and sterile rock 

A Dund uf X*ii^rim9 

Unsheltered Irom tlic tempest shock 
Which shook the gloomy wood. 

And while the cold, imgcniifl air, 

Hung on each rock and tree 

A frosty fringe, they planted there 
Tlic germ of Jjiberty. 

I’hTT iTidinn from his covert ^azed, 

His how and hatchet fell; 

Awe Ailed Ins heart — he stood amazed, 
As with a magic sikhII. 

He saw that bold and fearless band, 
Whose hearts beat high and free, 

Resolve to make his native land 
The home of Liberty, 

The dusky vistas of the wood 
Were closed in darker night; 

Still, there the PilgrjiivFathcr.s stood — 
A wilderness in sight ; 

llonesdale^ Pa, March 13M, 1847. 


And fct, as memory backward traced 
Its'^Uight across the sea, 

Hefore their God they knelt around 
The shrine of Liberty. 

The bloody stains of War, since then, 
Columbia’s soil have wet ; 

But o’er her sunny hills and streams 
That Tree is waving yet. 

Would that its boughs might wider spread, 
Until its branches twined 
A massive fortress round the world, 
Protecting all mankind I 

The slave would then throw olFliis chains. 
War’s burning curse would cease, 

Ajar the iJiison gates would fly, 

And men would live in peace. 

’J’hat stately Tree, now green and fair, 
Would lift its lofty head 
Up to the clouds, and back to earth 
Its heavenly blessings shed. 


COMMON FAULTS AT FEAYEll-MEETINGS. 

The social pray or-mco ting is a source of great spiritual profit to a 
cliurch, without the influences of which, in ordiiiJiry cases, it can hardly 
bo expected to grow in grace. Thojje Christians arc generally tho most 
eminent and distinguished for piety, whose habits and feelings lead them 
to embrace every opportmiity of attending tlio prayer-meeting. Of such 
great value, it is of the last importance that these meetings should he made 
much more attractive than, in many cases, they are. Very much depends 
on the pastor, or the conductor of the service. But much also depends 
on the brethren who are called upon to participate in its service. Very 
frequently much of the interest is destroyed by injudicious prayers. 
Perhaps a notice of some of the ways in which mistakes are made by those 
who take part in tho prayers of the social meSting, may not bo without 
benefit. « 

A very common complaint is that the prayers uvejoo long. Some 
brethren, whatever other gifts they may lack, have a remarkable gift of 
fluency, and can pray by the hour. They arc at no loss for topics, and 

In the former papbr, the signature was by mistake printed G. II. 
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know how to enlarge upon every one of. them. If these are exhausted, 
tliey can fall back upon themes already iiitriAluced, rfhd present continued 
varieties of the same thought. Some seem to think that they must j)ray 
for every tiling that comes to mind, whether appropriate to the occasion 
or not; and tliat it is time enough to stay when nothing else remains to 
bo prayed for. If two persons are to pray in succession, the first will 
Bometimes leave nothing for the second to do but to utter the same 
petitions. At times, a broth erAvill appear to be drawing his exercise to 
a close, and be almost ready to say Amen, when a new thought will seem 
to strike his miiid, and ho will branch out again into a second ]3rayer, 
longer than the liisL and each »of them too long for profit. We have 
known lC(JUCSt to bo made fox* prayer in relation to a particular person, 
or class, or })encvolciit object; and scarcely any notice taken of it until 
every thing else almost had been remembered,* and no time left for a 
remembrance of the jiarticular object, until every one had become wearied 
by the service. Some have a particular hobby, and can never engage in 
social prayer without introducing it, however irrelevant to the occasion. 

Prayers are very apt to partake more of the lAture of preaching thwi 
of praying. There are didactic prayers, doctrinal prayers, argumentative 
prayers, controversial or polemic prayers, and oven horatory prayers. 
All this is unprofitable and w'oari.soino. Every one who engages in social 
prayer should understand that there is no need of going through a system 
of theology at a single prayer, nor of praying for every thing that comes 
to mind, nor of enlarging upon every particular, nor of going over the 
same ground again and again, nor of praying as long as they can. 'Jliat 
is ortlinarily the most acceptable and profitable prayer, which is mainly 
the breathing of intense desire for some one thing., ^uch is nature's 
language. Attention to tliis matter would greatly reduce the (Quantity, 
and yastly improve tlio of each prayer offered in the social meeting. 

Tin; interest of the people in .some pniycrs is greatly, marred by the 
fre((ueiit recurrence of a favourite form of expression. Sometimes a 
particular name of the Deity is so often introduced as to become very 
painful to a devout mind. If not taken in vain or irreverently, it is used 
as a mere expletive, and should be omitted. 

There arc some who seem to forget altogether the capacity of the room 
in which they arc assembled. Largo or small, they always pray with the 
same quantity of voice. Some pray^loud enough in family worship for a 
cathedral ; others again, especially in the commencement of the prayer, 
speak so very low that no one iii ten can hoar what they say. Every one 
who loads in prayer should speak ordinarily, just loud enough to be neard 
by all who are in the room. A low tone of voice is very suitable for the 
closet, but not for the social meeting ; and a loud vociferation may answer 
for the camp-meeting, but is very much out of place in a Iccjture-room or 
parlour. It is a fault of other good brethi’cn, whose voice and manner 
arc very accej)tablo in personal conversation, that they indulge in a sort 
of cant as soon as they begin to pray. They put on an entirely different 
tone, or fall into some disagreeable habit or another, by which the comfort 
of those who unite frAh them is sadly impaired. 

We might prolong this long list of faults and inadvertencies of good men 
in prayer — ^for it is always easy to find fault. , But when the great 
importance of social prayer is considored, and the sweet comfort which 
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jrii/^ht be derived from it, if properly engaged in, our censure of the habits 
wliicli impair and trfcwtroy it will be fully justified. A Isiiidly word of 
admonition may hoinctiincs correct a grievous fault; and there are but 
few sensible men who have not, on detecting in themselves some 
unsuspected foible or deformity, c<*hoe<l the homely but ex[»ressive wish. 


SiroilT SMllMONS. 

No. r. — liv Till] LATE liEV. OaNIEL A. (!].ARK, II. S. 

“ Tliey not frame tlu‘ir cloin^.s lo turn unto tlicir (JJoil .” — Jfost ti v. 4 . 

« 

WifAT llosea liere charged upon Israel, uj)wards of seven hnndrotl 
years f)eforo Olirist, is true of every generation of imcouverted men. ^I'hey 
will not act on tlio prirndple that the great business of life is to sco'vo and 
f»l-v;ase G«)d, and enjoy Ij^s favour here and hereafter; Imt on the contrary, 
they live for stdf-gratifieation, regardless of the will of God, and indifl’erent 
to his favour or frown. 

1. They unll not Ireamrc tip that truth which is the only medium of 
sanctification. The Bildc, (ho grand treasury of divine trnlh, is neglected 
by them. It is the last h(»ok they will open. They are averse fo its 
truth, they spurn ifs jireeepts and commands, they will md come “to the 
liglit lest their deeds should be rej»rovod;” and having known something 
of God, they will not retain him in their knowdedge, heeauso the 
knowledge of hyu^piickens their conseionees, and troubles them in their 
way (d* iniquity. 

2. They will store up folly till there is no room in their minds for 
divine and sanclifying truth. This is tyue of both the educated and the 
uneducated. Th<j hitter fill their mitids with foolish stories, hulierousj 
ancedrdes, silly and ohseeue jests, ta.h*s of romaiieo, See., while the former 
add to those the idle speculations of intidelity and false philosoj)hy, until 
divine truth linds not a nook or corner in which to take up its residence. 

3. Alcn so associate themselves together that it would rapture all their 

friendships to hccoine the friends of God. often hand together for 

the very purpose of streiigtluming eath other's hands in sin. If they turn 
to God, such bands of course must he broken. And if this he not their 
avowed ohjetd, still the t'ompanioiis they choose arc very often those who 
hate religion and its dutie.^, and whose society and friendship must be lost 
to those who enter on the course which they hate. 

4. Men so coipmit themselves against religion f the BihlCy the Sahhathy 
tlui people of Gody etc. d’c., as to cause them great embarrassment when 
there shall he occasion to take hack these commitments. They are free to 
express all their bitterness against the service,*. of God, and it causes them 
shame to have to retract. They find it bears hard on their pride to bo 
under the necessity of acknowledging Vheir errors. 

6. Men so locate themselves and enter such employnKuts as to require a 
cJtange, and perhaps a rupture of all their earthly relations hipSy should 
they turn to serve and please the Lord. They enter into business of such 
kind, and with such partners, that they must give up the one and separate 
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from tlio other if they woiihl heeomo consistent, conscientious (Christians. 
Tlioy engage in ))iisiiics;s that servos to ccATuiit th^ morals of the eoni- 
inunity, or which, as it is carried on, ohligos them to break the Sahhiitli, 
or otherwise violate the law of God. Thus they throw another haVrier 
across the way to heaven. 

(>. They pollnlG their eomcionce^ with those acts of moral deflemcnt 
winch will yreatly pain them should they heenme the children of God. Thus 
they lay the foundation for futut-o grief and fears, so as often to (Miihittcr 
even their best aiul ])urest hours. \Yiliiess the cases of (Vd. Gardiner, 
John Newton, and others. 

7 . TImi admnee rndt sentime^its icUh regard to dicino things before the 

ungodly^ that should they change their course they will be thereby much 
hindered in their efforts to do good. TJiey call l>iety hypocrisy, and thus 
make ihoiusolvcs suhjo<'t to tlio same charge, if tliey should iirofess to 
haveheconte pitms. Or, they call it a. species of misanthropy, or a])rofes- 
sioii emhvaccvl from sinister motives, Mud thus r(*nder their own j)rofe,ssiou 
liable to suspicion. 

tS. All their habits of thinking^ speaking^ aiM ticting, arc at mriaace 
with the habits of godliness, and tlius <hr,y render necessary a total change 
ill their characdor and eonversation if they embrace the gospel. 

0. They put off religion until all their preparation for eternity is 
crowded into the few last moments of life. Thus they render it impossible 
that tlu^y should have time to form a heavenly character, and become 
prepared for llic employments and tlie pleasures of licaven. They rush 
lieadlcmg in sin all tlieii- days, with the vain hope of recovering themselves 
with one ertbvt wlion they shall be laid on the bed of death. They act as 
ihougli heaven was t<i be obtained so easily that tlnjy liavo but to speak 
the word and they are there; but liow many, full of siK^i )io|>o.s, liavo at 
last found the gate of heaven barred lo them forevia*. 

ilKMAUKS. 

1. AVlifit a calamity it is that men will not use a little- of their wisdom 
in the inaticrs of eternity, and not be continually blocking up their way 
to heaven. They are wise in the trifling concerns of time and sense, but 
in the all-important matters of eternity tlicy arc fools. Those affairs 
which are of the most solcryn, yea, of iiifmite moment, tlioy lay aside to 
give place to the vanities of this moPtal life. 

2. The people of God have gi-eat cause for gratitude that he has not 
suffered them to go on to a returnlcss distance from him. 'fhe c'-ourso of 
the sinner is ev^er away from God, There is a line in the >vay of rebellion 
beyond which, if he pass, there is no retiu*n; and wo cannot doubt that 
all would pass this line and he forever lost, did not thp merciful hand of 
God stop them in their course. GliristianI nothing but God’s restraining 
grace kept you back, and caused you to turn again unto him. 

3. Every benevolent mj^n will be doing all in his power to hold back 
his fellow-inen from ruin. Benevolence is the fundamental iirinciplo of 
Christianity. Every Christian, flicrefore, will find his chief employ in 
saving souls from destruction, and to do this will use all the means tliat 
God has placed within his reach, lie will not spare labour, nor expense, 
nor self-denial. If he bo a true Christian, his benevolence will lead him 
to prefer the salvation of his fellow-men far aljove* self-gratification. 
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4. Finally, it would be wise# if men would calculate to be saved, and 
be shaping their wayS for hcaVen. Wise, did I say? yea, it would bo the 
perfection of wisdom! Not to bo doing tliis is the height of folly — it is 
madness. This life is given us as a time in which to prepare ourselves 
for our final award. How foolish, how mad then is he who squanders his 
days in trifling pursuits, thus neglecting all preparation for heaven, and 
making daily preparation for an eternity of wo. 


COWPEll AND BYRON CONTRASTED. 

(^Froni the New York Evangelist.) 

< 

WiTAT a strange thing is poetry ! What a mystery the human mind ! 
What a paradox the inspiration of genius ! Could two such men belong 
to th(} same kingdom of mind? Was the imagination the same faculty in 
beth? Yes, the substratuln was the same; the superstructure hoAv different ! 
Both were Englishmen, a proud name to bear even in this intellectual 
ago, for the shadow of England’s power flics over the earth — ^not alone of 
her military power, her vast political influence, and her scientific fame, 
but her poetry hns filled the world with its impulses. The English muse 
has an empire of her own, and noble ministers have sustained her queen 
by prerogative ; she has a temjflc of splendid proportions, and priests of 
immortal name liave ofliciated in its courts. A long lino of illustrious 
men rises before us, and we arc almost overpowered by the majesty of their 
presence. Still /hgy wore men like ourselves ; of like passions, if not of 
like endowments. T/^ere, indeed, is the mighty diflerence ; the “ vision 
and faculty divine” is decreed by heaven to one only among millions ; the 
elect sons and daughters of genius and, imagination are, indeed, few in 
number. This, itself, is one of the elements of their high distinction, like 
that which is conferred on those superior orbs of heaven, which stand out 
in such brightness amid the multitude of kindred worlds that adorn the 
firmament. 

Cowper and Byron are among the princes, yet how different I Incre- 
dible, that they belonged to the same nation, — the same species I But 
the fiends of hell were once angelic Spirits. And man, that w'as “ made 
a little lower than the angels,” if, in the wondrous progress of redemption, 
ho does not rise above them, sinks irremediably below them. 

“ With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
Iji adamantine chains and penal fire,* 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms.'* 

The genius of Byron was eccentric and glaring, like the comet. That 
of Cowper was regular, rich, glowing with a banignant light, Jind obedient 
to a high and holy law. Was there not a fundamental influence at the 
basis of the moral being of each of these poets ? Under what impulses 
did they start in life ? Ah, they had different mothirs ; the one calm, 
affectionate, devoted to her child, and dedicating him to God ; the other 
proud, imperious, passiopate, and prayerless ; the one blessing her William^, 

* Milton. ^ 
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the other cursing her George Gordon. And tlms was the child father 
to the man.” Never did Byron write thus with thef image of his mother 
before him — 

“ Thy own sweet smile I see, 

The same that oft in childhood sohicc<l me.” 

But Cowpor loved to dwell on tlic memory of her who bore him, nursed 
him, dressed Jiim in scarlet nijyitlo warm, and velvet caj),” as he tells 
us; paid her “nightly visits” to his chamber, gave him his “morning 
bounties,” fitted him oft* for school, bestowing the “fragrant Avalers” on 
his little cheeks with her owm dear liaiids, till “ fresh they shone and 
glowed*’ — all these little acts suggested l)y maternal teudenioss, endeared 
his mother to him. 

“And tin's, still Icf^ihle in iiioniory’s pn^o, 

And still to he so, to 1113' latest a"o, 

Ad<l’s joy to duty, in.nkcs me "la(l to pay 
Such honours to thcc my numbers inay.’^ 

But Byron, destitute of domestic associations,-# stalked abroad amoug 
j)iratcs, infidels, libertines, and all lawless heiugs, until the very influences 
of such a communion re-ticted on his imagination with a l)aloful energy, 
imparting to it a kind of deadly inspiration, as fatal to the peace and 
health of bis own soul, ’as it w'as destructive to others. A noble mind lie 
had, a fertile fancy, lofty powers of conception, a graceful yet vigorous 
versification, a diction of easy and natural strength, glowing, at times, 
with the fiery “impress of a burning sensibility;” at other times, darkened 
all over with the gloom of a comfortless scepticism, reminding us of a 
beautiful stream winding its >vay through a channel overhung by shapeless 
rocks and cntortanglcd branches of trees that shut ou*t It-ho light of the 
sun, and cast their sombre shadows into the depths beneath. Byron seems 
to ha^'C gloried in his misanthropic views of man, the more painfully im- 
pressive because drawn by so masterly a pencil. Cowper rejoiced in 
pliilanthropic vicw^s ; tlic more llclightful because they were the natural 
cffiisions of a benevolent mind, refined and exalted by a communion witli 
God and all holy truth. The one could write in the sincerity of his soul, 
“ England, wdth all thy faults [ love thee still.” The other, with c(pial 
sincerity, “ England, witli all thy fame I hate thee still.” “ I love a good 
hater,” said the proud cynic* among jiocts, and this was the sum of the 
second table of Ms decalogue. The first — what was it? Who shall write 
the answer ? To his vision, as ho looked upon the ocean, and in the 
spirit of apostrophe said — 

“Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ” — • 

images of terror arose, not to awe and subdue the soul into a trembling 
humility, but to servo as mqye responses to the grandeur of his own ima- 
gination. The imago of eternity awakened in him no wholesome thoughts 
of that dread retribution which a\^aits the moral agency of man, and 
especially that man^fi whom the splendid endowments of creative genius 
Were conferred with so liberal a band. 

Byron wrote, chiefly to gratify himself ; Cowjer, to gratify others. 
Through the principal works of the former there is ^ perpetual imperson- 
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ation of liimself, whoever he thp charaetcr, wlictlicr Ohildo Harold, Con- 
rad, Manfred, or Dok Jniiu, and whatever the plan or the train of events. 
Through those of the latter we pereeive a continually ohjectivc strain, hi 
which the fonns of truth, beauty, goodness, and all kindred things arc 
pictured forth for their own sake, or in their connection witli the spirit of 
humanity, their coincidence with nature, or their subservience to the glory 
of God. Hot c\ren that deep and despairing melancholy which brooded 
Over the mind of Cowpor, could alienate .his unfaltering trust in God, or 
dim tlie lustre of his clicei lul page. How cliirercnt from this the gloomy, 
scornful imaginings of llui coroncted hard ! Wliat violence must he have 
done to lus own cxftuisito sense of beauty ! (^harity sat sweetly on the 
timid brow of the one : Hefianoe gleamed incessantly from tlmt of the 
oilier. There was kindness even in the severity of Cowiier; lliere was 

severity in the gontlciuj'^s <jf llyroii. The one lived to smile ; the other 
to SMocr. ^J’ho former wns a model of purity ; the latter a pattern of un- 
cloamic.ss. Cow])or died in tlio calm faith of the gospel ; Hyron — hut lot 
us drop the mantle of silence over the doom of the troubled spirit, tliat 
i^sr scaled up to its etcrnvl destiny! j j) 


1 (^OIUNTIIIANS XUl. 


lloro, as thvou^Mi a f^Iass, we darkly, 
J^oiibtfnlly, and dimly ^aze; 

Even the hrijilitest rhiiif^s have shadows — 
Itoiuid the elo'ircst liangs a haze. 

'I'hcy who ha.^k within the hla/e 
Of the pure, unshaded rays. 

In the realms of bliss ; , 

Cl>anj;ed luuc, for doubtful vision, 

IV'rfeet sight and fuU fVuitiou; 

"J'hcy know there as they are known ; 
Christ doth claim them as his own, 
Where they stand — 
Hound about the throve of grace, 
dazing on llyra face to face, 

In the land of light — 
I’lie bright immortal land. 

Faith hath tliere become eoiiviction ; 

1 lappincss hath no restriction ; 

Clirist proclaims the benediction — 

“ Be with me, ye blest, alway.” 

Wanderers, once, through many mazes, 

Clothed with liis imputed graces, u 
Tears all w'ip’d from off all faces, 

They adore him night and day. 

No one there in darkness gropeth, — 

No one half-despairing hopeth, — 

No one with the great Foe copqth : 

Christ hath taken sin away. 
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Tempter never there assailcth ; , 

Charity there never tailcth ; • 

Christ’s great love for all avail cth ; 

And the weakest cannot stray. 

Sobbing is not there — nor sighing ; 

Grief is all unknown — and crying ; 

Vain is never seen — nor dying : 

Former things have passed away. 

No one knoweth care nor sorrow, — 

No one fcaretli for the morrow: 

Each, eternal joy doth borrow 

From the Lamb, fiis slrengtli and st:i v . 

IMuy TTc — whom, the sympathising 
High Vricht, for us agonising. 

Knowing not ’twas God’s devising 

Traitors di<l to death betray — 

He who of our inmost hearts 
Every hkhlcu thought diviiictli ; 

And bis people from their siu.^ 

Like a precious* ore, vefincth, — ; 

Give us grace that we may say — 

Dark^iess now hath passed away, 

And the true light shineth,” 1). L. 


TALK BY THE WAYSIDE.— No. L 

Vhc Estahlish’'‘’ent Coiitrovcnjsy — ^Thc Free Cliurcli and its LcaifcilJ — Voluntaryism 
--liidcpcndcucy*— Tcinlcncics of the Free Kirk, (SLc. iL<c, 

WiiAT pearl arc you picking out there?'’ cncjuired A, placing lniii?<elf 
hcsiile Ills trioinl B, whom lie had just caught night of scanning the 
contents of an old buok-stull in I’citli-Walk. 

“Eureka!” responded B, thrusting a shabby looking pampldct into 
his pocket. “ The title is an imintdent exaggeration — like many others 
<»f the elass — but n importc, iny series is now complete.” 

“Faugh! The old story! ‘ Church- establishments vindicated T 
' Church-establishments anti-scripturaW * " exclaimed A, casting a look 
of contempt on the pile of ephemeral and long-forgotten pamphlets from 
wliich B liad rescued the desideratod tractate. 1 wonder, 15, yon allow 
such worse than trash to find a rcsting-jdace on your well-stored shelves ! 
You were sufficiently abhorrent of the whole afiair even in the dog-days 
tlie controversy.” 

“ I was, and am still,” calmly replied B, taking A’s arm, and resuming 
fiis progress towards the port of the Modern Atiiens, as Scotsmen love to 
eall it. “ To a calm observej^ like myself, this controversy has too often 
presented the apiiearance of contending feelings rather than contending 
principles. It has seemed a struggle in which the passions of men were 
the animating principles; the great and solemn interests of religion, — the 
pretext rather than the end.” 

“ I am old enough," rejoined the younger and the livelier of the two 
Non. Cons., — “ I am old enough {o remember the Apocrypha controversy, 
New Series. — Vol. VII. y • 
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and how much that affair embittered both domestic and public life througli- 
out the length and^ breadth* of the land; but I do think, as a display of 
party excitement and animosity, it was utterly eclipsed by the Establisli- 
ment controversy.” 

“ The latter too, was more the madness of the whole nation than the 

earlier strife. Yes, our friends of the Kirk waxed exceedingly wroth, it 
must bo confessed, and did their best to keep up the character of their 
country as ‘ the land of «nTigry contiWersy and sectarian bitterness,’ — as 
some one on the other side of the Tweed lias chosen to describe ‘ piiir 
auld Scotland.* Nor w«'is it the weakest only of them tliat gave indica- 
tions of a spirit whielj, in other dayj^, might have prompted to test the 
virtues of fire and fiiggot in the imtting-down of heresy. Yet there was 
good even in this.” 

“How so?” ^ 

“ Why, when any party of men begin to indulge in unqualified and 
indiscriminate abuse of all who happen to ditfer from tlicm on a public 
question, we may safely conclude — all history, ancient and modern, civil 
*^rind ecclesiastical, warrants us confidently to conclude — ^tlicy are, maugre 
their blustering and bellowing, «aftd swelling Sv^ords of vanity,* getting vciy 
restive and uneasy, — haunted by the sus]>icion that, after all, truth is 
against them, and their cause destined to be the losing one in the end.’' 

“ It was unfortunate for all parties that so many combatants of the 
very smallest mental calibre precipitated themselves into this fight. 
Speeches anil pamphlets, coarsel}' and heavily written, and most incon- 
clusively reasoned, — made up of vituperations and personalities — and jno&t 
illogical inferences, — were rained in ceaseless showers, under the miserable 
impulses df passson or of egotism, upon a public too mucb accustomed to 
take things in the spirit of party, and to follow their leaders without 
examination or reflection ; and those missiles communicated a full portion 
of their envenomed qiudities whercve.r they liapponetl to alight.** 

“Yes, whether among tlie adherent^ of Kirk or of Conventicle. TIkj 
K irk-organs did not enjoy a mono]»oly of abuse and scandal: there was 
multitudinous braying and scribbling on liotli sides.” 

“1 have heard it afiiiiiicd that fivo-sevonths of the established and the 
dissenting mitiistors of Scotland, including the licentiates of both parties, 
wore specially engaged in the controversy, — all acquitting themselves 
doughtily in the assiiuU or defend’e of some particular point in the crazy 
bulwarks of good old Kirk.** 

“ Perhaps so. Dwarfs inuumerable buckled on their tiny shields, and 
took their tiny spears in hand, and went forth with valiant port and 
gesture to the field, as if it had been laid upon each individual of them 
to give battk a Vmtrancc to the foe. And some of the very pi^miest 
of these j'igmics managed to acquire a kind of relative greatness in the 
struggle Dy dint of sheer pertinacity and thick-headediiess ! ’* 

“ Sure never before did any controversy* present so many poor creatures 
* wired up in logic, and unable to thrust their head through the grating J ’ 
as some one wittily says.” 

“Tlic fact is sufficiently ludicrous in one aspect of it; but mortifying 
and humbling in the extreme in another. Men of the world know well 
enough that serioup and simple lovcrs»of the truth, for its own sake, arc 
not prone to substitute violence and invective for reasoning ; that a 
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protesting conscience docs not seek relief in bandying about nncliaritable 
suspicions, bitter epithets, gross and glaring misrcjirescntations. They 
knew this, and they drew their conclusions accorib'ngfy.” 

Don't you think the essence of the whole controversy was oxhausled, 
at an oavly stago, by the lecturos of Dr. f! on tlio sido of Establlsli- 

ments, and of Dr. W on bclialf of Voluntaryism ? ” 

“Not wholly exhausted: for there is, after all, on this subject, a 
subtler species of argumentation known to thoughtful men which neither 
of these able debaters and worthy antagonists touched upon.’' 

“Dr. W has handled the argument as before what all sound 

Protestants must consider the court of first and last appeal on such a 
question, with a fulness and clearness which, appears to mo, to preclude 
either addition or commentary.” 

“ TTis reasoning is always cogent, and his appeal to scripture argunnait 
must be successful, T think, with all who admit hi* promises. As to Dr. 

C , while T cannot but respect and love the man who has mingled so 

largely in the controversies of his day, and yet over soared so far above the 
petty sphere of personal polemics, I know not that even his profoundcst 
admirers regard him as the most successful charnpioji of the EstablishmcWt 
principle. With a sagacity (jom 2 >rch<‘n 1 ?rve and searching on jnactical sub- 
jects beyond that of almost any other man of the day, the fervour of Ins 
temperament, nevertheless, seems often greatly too much for tho sobei* 
exorcise of Ids logical faculty, and is })crj)etually imshing 1dm upon false 
or forgone conclusions. ]Tc is a sincere and earnest man ; yet sucli is the 
imaginative medium through which lie views every thing dear to him as a 
man or a Christian, that ho is easily seduced by some lofty but visionary 
theory. A principle of very doubtful or debateable kind will sometimes 
be eagerly seized upon by him, and thrust into hisstructin’f' without douht 
or ([uostionirig, to fonn, pcvhaj)s, the key-stone of tin' wliolo system.” 

^‘Ifis sag.aeity greatly oveiTCaclicd itself in tho Ohurcli-ox tension 
scheme, of whhdi, I believe, he must be regarded as the grand originator; 
and in which— maugrc your eulogy — T must think he betrayed soincthiijg 
more like the conduct of a tinic-scrviug politician, or one who docs not. 
altogether comprehend the virtue of a straight-forward course, than tha». 
of a sincere, honest, earnest, single-hearted enthusiast, I allude to the 
marvellous facility with which he alternately flattered a Whig and a Tory 
ministry, as each seemed most likely to jirovc favourable to Ids j)ct 
scheme.*' 

“Matters were more eagerly than adroitly handled there. Yet 1 
doubt not, the worthy Doctor thought ho was only contending j)rudciitly 
and with legitimate weapons for what, in his estimation at the moment, 
involved tho best interests of the state, social and religious.” 

“Pnidently! There arc few would hazard a word upon his prudence 
in the matter. The enormous cflbrt juit forth so suddenly aqd unguard- 
edly to crush Dissent with a high hand — Ho annihilate the voluntaries* 
was the current jdirase of tl'je rampant Kirk-men — was undoubtedly the 
great anterior fact, tho immal caiysc of the convulsion which rent the 
Kirk herself in twain,, and has aftbrded all parties a long, and perhaps, 
profitable brcatliing-^paco in the Idghcr controversy. Yet is it not 
surprising that, notwithstanding the significant hints ()f the legislature 
and the supreme courts, no jn’ojjhetic voice among .the four hundred and 
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twenty seven conventionists«>of November, 1842, was found to aat, — 
Quo deinde fugam*^ quo tefiditis ? ” 

Of that wo have no absolute assurance. But as to the matter of 
your surprisi), it was but the other day that an arch-tractarian, now to be 
sought for in vain within the pale of that ehuveh to ■which he then pro- 
fessed to cling with unshalvcn fidelity and love, said — ‘Many a man would 
bo dotori'ed from outstepping the truth, coidd ho sco the end of bis course 

from fho Loginning.’ (J fiirntihcs aS prcgliailt) ail illUStratiOll Of 

tlio ivntb of the insixim as IMr. Newman himself ; amlbotli cases are surpris- 
ingly instructive in th(‘ir way.** 

Yet Dr. C used to betray sc^newhat of a penchant for vaticina- 

ting. Tie used at times to indulge ns dissenters witli a peep into futurity 
by no incan'^ very inspiriting to us.” 

'^t is to l)e foJircvli tluiii he has gone with much of his merit ns a vati- 
olnator una])prc(dated by bis brethren of the bVec kirlc, as well as hy our- 
selves. Tie Imped to sec great things done in Ins day, and he luis seen them, 
though matters somehow have not fallen out exactly ai'cordiiig to his prog- 
•tiostieations. The a.4tral intluenccs appear to have greatly misled the 
worthy astrologer, — ^lurcd liim t'iidiis own undoing.” 

“Made a voluntary of him, I suppose you mean.** 

“Precisely sol a vigorous, hopeful voluntary.” 

“ ‘ In nova fevt anhnm muiaias dircre formas !* 

ireneeforth, Ovid, hide thy tliminisheil head! But hero comes our 
worthy friend 0, one of the l>cst and motdeest of the sons of men, and the 
lion*o.st (»f tlie sons of the Free kk*k! We were talking,” eimtiimed A, 
addressing himself to (J, — “ W(‘ wore talking of your Free kirk, and of 
some of its chjiivpinns.” 

“ And no good tuthcr of it or them 1 dare say,” I'csponded 0. 

“ You do us injustice,” replied i>. “ Von know that we dissimters, — 

voluntaries 1 must now call ourselvos^for distinction sake, — by no moans 
regard the Free kirk movement with iiidilForcnee; though w'c dem’t think 
you liave yet got quite clear of Kgypt, we hope the Kxodus is begun 
willi you; and though you liave not yet aflbrded us great reason to love 
you very warmly, wc are glad to see you no longer repudiate us with the 
rampant scorn of former — tln^y cannot yet bo called distant — years. Now 
don’t frown so! — ^V^e think yon have liftpd a testimony for a groat, a 
saered principle, and have inadfr a noble sacrifice for conscience sake ; 
and we desire iiotbiug more earnestly tliaii that you should pursue that 
principle to its farthest consistent conclusions — ” 

“ Which you think,” intermptcil C, “ would laud us amongst yourselves ! 
But that will never be ! arc skilful enough to pursue oui* own course, 
to secure nur qwu spiritual liberties, without compassing the destruction 
of our national Christianity. AA^hcn 'vve attempt that, w'o shall moot onr 
doom, and that doom will bo merited. The eiTors of an Erastian 
establishment only lay upon ns a more ^lered and imperative duty to 
maintain the cliurcli of Scotland — the national church — in its integrity 
and purity. And by God’s grace ^e will do so! ” 

“Beware of prophecy, G!” interposed A, were recjilL’ng some 
pregnant instances of mishap to vaticinating churchmen just before yon 
joined us.” , 

“ You ludependcbtg,” G continued, “have always been worse than blind 
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to tlio iniportaiico of the most important of j)ositivo institutions — the na- 
tional cstahlishmcnt of tho Christian religion; and tlio s»olcmn, the impera- 
tive duty of a Christian pco])lo to iiiaiutaiu an adcijuatc religious ])rovisiori 
for the wants of tho connnonwealtli. Existing in a state of. isolation,— 
having no recognised community of interests as a religious body, — yoxi 
would leave it to every man’s individual means and i-upacity to provide 
himself with ‘ the bread of life.’ Miserable apathy ! You would calndy 
see souls around you iterisliing for Jack of knowledge, rather than others 

should do for them what tluiy will not do for themselves!’’ 

“A lovely portrait of ns, and drawn — as usual amongst Free ehurch- 
— with as charitaido as truthful a hand!” replied A, smiling, but not 
with })itternoss, at C’s W'arnith. “ J>ut allowing, if you j»lcase the errors, 
of Indepoiidcucy, and granting the expediency— the scripturalness, if you 
will have it so — of the church ever holding some yitelligiblc rohiliou to 
the civil power, it appears to me you Free kirk-meu push the doctrine of 
tho freedom of tho Church a little too far. You say that it is tin', duty 
of the magistrate Ho provide that every thing done in ;>our synods be 
aecording to the miiul of God;’ but after all, it nj^xjars you wont allovj, 
him to ‘provide’ any thing — to act in ^.-^ly definite spiritual capacity in 
the Church. JTow cun Ihb civil magistrate ‘ })rovide’ ^Yh.lt it is nc\er 
within his power, by your new theory of S))intual indcj)end(‘ncc, to cause 
to bo comjdetod V On ihl's specific point either iny inlelligenee desiderates 
more infonnatioii tlian oven all Dr. C.’s pamphlets have yet supplied, 
or it is utterly destitute of the geiioraliising fiicidly nec(jssary to compre- 
hend the full force of his attempts to define and maintain the relative 
rights of Church and State.” 

“If it wore otherwise,” responded C, “you would he the first Inde- 
pendent I have yet encountered who could grasjj the iMra of the just 
relation of the Church to civil society. The churcli — CUirist’s church — 
exists, and must always exist, whether connected with the State or not; 
— whether the civil govornincnt ehobsos to sanction it (>r not.'’ 

“And has existed in the punisl form and highest eflich'Jicy — will you 
permit me to add — before it had received a single smile of couilly 
favour, — a passing recognition from the powers of social jiolity.” 

“ Its purity I wall not depreciate ; but, in tJic nature of things, its full 
cfiiciciicy could ouly bo jmt forth Avhen adopted into union with the State.” 

“Well, we have our own nfdc views ^n that point too: but the terms 
of this union arc ? — 

“Fjstablish the Church for all; endow her for behoof of all; provide 
her with moans commensurate to the cnlargijig wants of the wliole com- 
munity ; and encroach not upon her spiritual indo[)endence.” 

“Frankly, as briefly slated; we all know Mother-chuidi to bo a most 
mcxclusive dame ! ]5iit as men — Scotsmen, cs 2 )ccially — ^will be religious 
in their own way, and after their owm conscience, it may hap])efi, in some 
latitudinarian epoch, that all wuU not recognise the features of their owui creed 
in yours, and who tJicii is to scftlo tho claim of rival creeds to state-favour 
and exclusive patronage ? Docs nrti tho recent history of your own 
church afford a pregnupfc illustration of the jjrobability of tho occuitcdcc 
and rccuiTcnco ot this difficulty? You Free kirk-men arc zealous for 
ascendancy; and would, if you could, supplant ‘ the residuai'y estahlish- 
ment— as you arc idcascd to call it— in the affcctioif* of the Slate, and 
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think you were therein doin^ the souls of men a service. The Residuaries 
resist your attempts to drive them from their alliance with the State, and 
are as conscientious^ impressed with the conviction that they are doing the 
spiritual interests of the community important service, by fortifying their 
position against your aggressive efforts. Who is to teminate this con- 
troversy for the nation V Your Christian truth is not my Christian truth ; 
but the object of us both is to have our own creed impressed upon the 
national eharacter; and, with that view, each of us, with equal fairness 
and modesty, solicits the exclusive jjatronage of the State for ourselves. 
On what principle shall the State rightfulfy jjrococd in determining on 
which religious party it shall confer a political CStubUslllllCIlt If ” 

“ The l^iblo must he recognized as the sole standard of faith by every 
government entitled to call itself Cliristiun. And with the Bible before 
liim, tlic civil magistrate cannot ^dead ignorance of his duty.” 

“But, my dear Sir, you do not see the Erastiaii theory of church- 
govornnicut in the Bible; and your quondam friends of an l^rastian 
establishment do not see in it your orthodox theory of an establishment ; 
and w’c Lidcpcndents sec no theoir at all of an establishment in it. We 
all ec^ually recognize the supremacy of the Bib^e in this matter ; but our 
common and implicit deference as Protestants to that sole standard of 
doctrine docs not, it appears, keep us to any agi;ecment on this point.” 

“ The old thricc-refuted argument which would strip the constitution 
of our countiy of its only principle of vitality ! Believe me, our cause has 
sunk deep into the national heart ; and the sentiment of the nation will 
still gather round a popular national church, from which blessings of 
peculiar worth liavc flowed to Scotland. TJnliappy for her will the time 
be — if it ever comes — ^when there sliall be no national recognition of Chris- 
tianity ! We seek to reform, not to subvert the national establishment.” 

“ And much work in that way remains to be done ! May it be well 
done and effectually done by them whoso mission it is,” I’cjoincd B, 
cordially taking the liand held out to him, and exchanging a parting 
salutation with his friend of the Free kirk. 

“ Well,” B resumed, “ mine is uo prophetic voice to say what shall be, 
or what shall not bo, within these rapid days of ours ; but these good folks 
Iiavo made a great step, and in a good direction, and have not yet done 
all tliey arc destined to do. I do tliiuk tho calmer and more considerate 
of the Free kirk party arc bcconiing aware, in spite of themselves, that 
they have been attcmjiting to reconcile the unreconciloablo in their notions 
of a State church. Their sentiments are chiu’ch ; their presentiments, 
probably dissent. It would be too much to expect of tlie men of to-day’s 
movement that they should abjure the connexion, to maintain which, on 
their own tern s and previously-declared principles, I verily believe they 
would have jeoparded theii* lives to the death, if that would have served 
their party ; but the speculative as well as practical tendencies of this 
matter arc surely good ; and the next generation will, I am persuaded, 
prove themselves the champions of a new order of things, without much 
further effort on the part of dissenters to enlighten them.” 

“ Things must bide their time. Yet it is a" question of time only. 
Time which fights the battle of truth, will fight this one also. It is well 
that, in spite of opirions repeatedly intimated, and never finally recalled, 
our Free Idrk brothr^ have begun to speak of dissent and dissenters with 
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a certain measure of respect, and — as* well as men can be expected to do 
who are engaged in the daily contemplatioji of tlicir own ends as a party 
— to co-operate in friendly spirit tliosc they so bittfcrly vilified in their 
frowardness and warm blood. It would be ujigracious to inquire how far 
this conciliating spirit has come to them from considerations of temporal 
polity. Let us hope and pray that, like their Presbyterian brethren of the 
Secession, they maybe fui-nishcd witli increasing light to see, and strength 
to accomplish, tlie duty of men who are willing to take the Bible for their 
great statute-book ; then will tlifty dissever themselves from the unclean 
thing, 

‘ Like Ajut, never to return again.* ” 

“0 for the clear and scroni vision of truth 1” oxelaimcd B, as 
awaking from deep reverie. *^How difficult is it, even in questions of the 
weightiest and most solemn moment, to get beyond the range of the pas- 
sions and interests of the heart, anti obtain for ourselves tlio unadulterated 
verdict of the reason !” 

What slioLild now be the duly of dissenters T* enquired A. “ Is it 
tlieir wisdom or their duty to remain quiet T 

“ Wc jicodnot go out of our way to provoke imfi-c conloiition in a spmt 
of insolent challenge nud defiance,’* responded the senior of the two friends, 
taking farewell of liis companion. Ours is a glorious moral chivalry, if 
we will but sustain it wpll, with a temperate linnuess, with elcarucss and 
simplicity of aim, with no false courtesy, and with no more party-purpose 
or jialtry aims. AVo Jip,vo miieli yet to contend against, but our principles 
are becoming daily bettor understood by tlio intelligonco of flio nation. 
The march of events is working favourably for us. Above and beyond 
all, wo have the strength of tlioso whose imlubitaldc conviction it is that 
tlic word of Clod, in its simple naked integrity, is with thpm.'* 


lIOlliE BIBLIC^E.—No. III. 

The eloRDAN. — ‘‘Looking to* the depth of the hanks of the river, we 
clearly saw, as has been frequently noted, tliat they could not Imvc been 
overflown [overflowed] either during the winter rains, or llie melting of 
the snows <»u Ilcrnion and Lebanon, or tlio rise and fall of the winds in 
the iiortUcni lakes of the r^er, in the sense in which the valley of the 
Nile is [ovcrtlowcd] by the annual rilSc of that river. According to the 

FTebrew it is merely said that the ‘Jordan Jills (Kbtt) all his banks 
a form of expression agreeing with present appearances. That of old, as 
now, however, the rise of the Jordan extended to tlio thickets on its 
lowest bank, is evident from the language of Jeremiah, alluding to tlie 
dislodgcracnt of the fierce lion from his covert : ‘ Bchotl, he shall come 
up like a lion from the swelling of Jordan against tho haljitation of the 
strong. ’f Such a rise m the river w’^oiild not bo inconsiderable, especially 
to tliosc called to pass tlir^gh the violence of its stream. ‘If in tho 
land of peace, wherein thou trustc^lst, they wearied thee, then how wilt 
thou' do in the swelling of Jordan V’J The thickets in the days of Elisha 
seem as at present to have been close to the river, for ‘ when they came 
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to Jordan they cast down wood : but as one was felling a beam, the 
axe-licad fell into tljo water^* ** The rivor-bed must then as now have 
been deep, for the prophet wrought a roiraclo to recover this implomciit. 
Tlio'discolourment of the waters of the Jordan from their action against 
the clayey banks, seems generally to have been known at tliis time, or 
Naaman, the Syrian, would not have asked, ‘Arc not Abana and Pliarpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the Avaters of Israel ? may I not w ash 
in them, and bo clean ?’ ”•[• [We do not ^co, by-thc-by, how the inference 
hero made holds good. Naaman might have made this remark even 
though ho believed the waters of Jordan to be perfectly pure.] — Wilson’s 
Lands of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 18. 

(Ienests xviii. G. — “ JiJach Sc-ah or iiieasiire is tlie third of an Ephab, 

equal to about seven gallons and a lialf, or nearly a bushel, English 
measure. This added to the calf and other articles mentioned in tlie two 
last verses, appears too '^great a quantity of food for tlic entertainment of 
three men. Some, therefore, have supposed that Abraham invited the 
principal members of his household to join his guests to do them honour ; 
others, that a part w’as Reserved to be given to them to use on tlie road. 
But as the Scripture does not se<)m to indicate any thing of the sort, avo 
prefer the exposition of Abarbancl as more in unison witli tlie generous 
character of Abraham, viz. : that he intended by an entertainment 
distinguished by variety, quantity, and excellence, of food, to manifest his 

own liberality and respect for his guests. Hearth calces. These 

arc baked upon the stones of the hearth, which having been thoroughly 
heated by fire kindled on it, is then swept clean, the cakes laid on it and 
covered with live embers ; the bread, or rather the thin cakes thus baked, 
liavc a peculiar and agreeable flaA^our. This kind of cake is frequently 
mentioned in Scripture, and is still used in the East. (Sec Niebuhr's 
Description de VArahie, p. 40.) It may be thought strange that in the 
large household of so wealthy a man as Abraham, it was necessary to 
prepare every thing, not excepting bread, on the arrival of a few travellers; 
an event, which according to the hospitable manners of the time and 
country, Avas not at all micommon, but Avould frequently happen. Alst) 
to see Sarah, the wife of a pOAverful chief, Avho could on occasion command 
the services of three hundred and eighteen aimed men, (xiA^ 14.) occupied 
in the menial services of kneading the doughy baking bread, &c. But a 
knoAvlcdgo of eastern customs scrvss to explain this, and many other 
apparently strange passages avc meet in the Holy Scriptures. No more 
bread is made in tlic East than is required for the consumption of the 
day, as it Avill not longer kecj> good in a Avarm climate; and should 
travellers arrive in the middle of the day, cakes arc soon baked for them 
in the manner described, or by spreading the dough over stones, or to the 
sides of an inverfed pot or jar, and covering the outside with hot cinders, 
Avhich is a slill quicker method. The women of every household, even 
of high rank, do not disdain to knead and ba^e the bread with their own 
hands. We have an example in 2 Sam. xiii. 5 — 10, and such is cv'cn 
now the practice among the Arabs. ’ With respect to the meat, it is to 
bo observed, that very little animal food is used in the East, especially 
by the Nomacics, though they have ample flocks and herds. Their usual 

* 2 icings vi. 4, 5. t 2 Kings v. 12. 
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faro consists only of flour made into paste, and boiled with some camePs 
milk; except on the occasion of a tbstiiral or when a stranger amvos. 
See liurckhardt’s Notes on the Bedouins. jFrcsli killed meat is not unlit 
for eating in hot climates, where it soon spoils.” — From the Notes 
appended to the Jewish Translation of the Sacred Scriptures into English^ 
hy D. A. l)e Sola, J. L. Lindcnthal, and M. J. Baphacl. Lon. 1842. 

Ro31ANs viii. 17. If so he that, Sc. — This e(»u(litional rendering of 
the conjunction, though acquiesced in by many of our English comineii- 
tators, — among'^t others by tlic generally judicious Ihirncs, whose annota- 
tion reads thus: ‘Mf this condition exist, wc shall not bo treated as 
eo-heirs with IJifu, unless wo here give ovidcMico that we are uuiteii to 
Him,” — seems to us to dlsbrt *1110 sense of the original, converting a 
simple affirmative declaration, gracefully added to tlic apostle’s review of 
the spiritual privilege of believers, into a now liypothctical arginncut. ft 
was no doubtful matter that tlic apostle and }n> brctlircu did sutler with 
Olirist ; the wonder and the doubt rather lay in this, that the tact sliould 
be so. Eut ho at once rej)resscs the inurmurings of imiKiticnce or distiust, 
and converts the snlfcrings of his brethren into an additiijiial assurance of 
the heavenly inheritance, wdien he g,dds — as we pro})o.se to road^the 
passage — “Since wo ^mtier wuth liim, that we may l)e also glorified 
together,” or “ that wc may also l)o glorified with Him.” There can ho 
no doubt that the co\ij unction hero rendered by our translators, if so ho 
that, may, as in Rom. iii. 30, and 2 Thess. i. 0, bo translated since, 
seeing that, or inasmuch as ; and tlie feeling and tone of this animat(*d, 
hortatory passage appear to require a like rendering hero in tlie verso 
before us. — (^From a Correspondent.') 

1 CoiiiNTHiANS xvi. 22. — TIio words anathema maranatha,^' with 
which this j)assago closes, are very frequently traiifjjvtod, especially hy 
preachers, “accursed at the coming of the Lord,” ajid the ])assagc is used 
as a declaration of the certain destruction of the man who loves not our 
Lord Jesus Christ at the day judgment. JS^ow, tliat such shall bo the 
fate of all who die strangers to the love of (!lirist, is a solciim truth; hut 
it docs not appear to bo the truth taught in tbi.s passage. Eor, 1 . Tlie 
rendering above given, is not coiTcct ; tbc words sinqdy mean; “ Let biin 
be anathema, [a separation :] the Lord is coming.” 2. Tlie anallioma or 
separation, w-as church-cxcommuiiicatioii, not eternal condemnation. 
The word is not used in* tlie New Testament in the latter sense. 3. 
To render the apo.stle’s words, “Let him bo accursed at the coming of 
the Lord,” is to make him utter a tcmhlc imjwccation, such as one lainnot 
conceive it possible that such a man as Paid could utter; it is notliing 
less, in short, than to makeliim invoke damnation on those wliose conduct 
ho censures. 4. The phra.se Maranatha, or its Greek crpii valent, was 
one very frequently on the lips of the early Christiaiif*^ when liny ivouhl 
incite each other to duty, comfort each other in distress, .or deter each 
other from evil; comp. Phil. iv. 5; 2 Thess. i. 7 — 12; Ileh. x. 25;^ 
James v. 8, 9 ; 1 Pet. iv.»7, &c. So we take it the phrase is used here. 
The apostle ivoiild have the Coyiithians to separate from them all but 
the true people of. Christ, and to urge them to this, ho reminds <Iiom 
that the Judge afid Lord of all was at the door. The passage should, 
therefore, stand thus; “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Clirist, let 
him bo excommunicated. I'lie Lord is at haridj’ 
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Tim Throe. Wivy W^onicn^ il'/Sm//// 

and JUjcHgmmltn Superior to Men, By 
,Joliu Jicid Miles; Author of a Diction- 
;iry of Scripture Geography, the Bives 
t»f Watts luid Drew, n. Oontinu.iticm of 

the Illstoiy of England, &c., p. 8vo, 
pp. 21*J. Liverpool: Edward Howell. 
1847. 

Tills hook eontuins, inter ntia^ smidry 
aiitobiograj)hicnl notices of tlie .‘luthor, 
which have tilled ns with much marvel- 
ling. We learn from it that he has 
“ ])nssed through .a course of higli mental 
culture,” — that he Inul, whilst yet a stu- 
dent, made “research and accurate j)cr- 
cc]>tion of the most ahstrus^ things in 
file mental and material Av’orld,” — that 
lie was “muchuoticed hy Professor .Myliic 
who, with all his jiociiliarities and singu- 
lar a ii'ws, knew well how to^ajiprcciatc 
talent,” — that “his knowledge was cx-<» 
tensive on almost every tojiic,”— and 
that, whilst yet at laillegc, he had made 
hiiusell' “ intimately conversant with the 
works of those vvho have treated of the 
philosophy of mind and the dignify of 
human nature, from Des (’artes to 
Degerando, and Aristotle to Ahercrom- 
bie.” Such attainments in a Glasgow*^ 
student are certainly very wonderful; 
hut this is not all. From p. 7S, we learn 
that it is now sonief*‘lfat short of forty 
years “since he entered upon the study 
«)f Greek, lucparatory to his enloriiig the 
llriivcrsiiy. As this was wrifreu, at the 
latest, ill 1840, we must infer that he 
entered eollegc ill 1800 or 1807, Novv, 
allowing a period of eight years for his 
coiitinuanec ihcre, and ealeulating from 
the later of these dates, it follows that 
Mr. Miles must have nnwlc himself “iii- 
tiniafcly acquainted ” with the Avritiugs 
of Dr. Abercromhie on mental philoso- 
phy by the year ISI.5 — that is some 
twenty years or more before any of them 
were published. A feat like this Iv.-ms- 
eends all Greek uinl Eoman fame. To 
master Aristotle w'as something; bnt to 
read a hook twenty \ears before it was 
eoiniioscd, is an acliii.’veincnt which avc 
do not remember over heforc to have 
heard of. It beats all the miracles of 
t lair-voynncc liollow. 

On a. book from the pen of such a 
prodigj , we dare not oiler any criticisms. 
Hod the work before us proceeded from 
any less Avonderful a writer, we should 
have said that it was a poor aiVuir ; but 
11101*0 must be depths in it which surpass 
our poor scrutiny; and jthcroforo we 


discharge oiir conscience by leaving its 
merits to be found out by each of our 
readers for himself— if he likes. 

Tuhlirathms of the Tjondon Tract 

The London Tract Society has, of late 
years,* without neglecting its original 
object, become one of our greatest pub- 
lishing houses. The works it has issued 
would form a considerable library, and 
they* .are of sneh a character, both as 
regards their substance and their execu- 
tion, as to entitle them to be placed on 
an equality w ith the publications of any 
of the great establishments that eater for 
the general reading public. In provid- 
ing them, a just regard seems to be paid 
to the wants and the interests of the 
eonimnnity. Here Ave find works that 
r.Avill amuse, and at the same time inform 
and im])rovo, ‘whilst in all, a careful 
attenti«>n is jiaid to the supreme claims 
of religion mul ,good morals. Of tliis 
Society wii may say what the Roman 
poet annomiecs as the cuinmeiidation 
due to the highest achievement in 
povtiy,- 

Omiic tidit piinotum qui miscuit utile dulci. 

Some of its most recent issues arc the 
following: — 

The fsrael of GW: Sehet Tractical Ser- 
nnotn. By Stephen Tyng, D.D., Rec- 
tor ol’ St. George’s Church, New York, 

pp. 212. 

Addrcslicfi to the Aged, By the same, pp. 

101 . 

TniiSE Discourses and Addresses arc 
written in a pointed style, and arc Avell 
calculated to arouse tlie careless, animate 
the faithful, and cheer the dcsptuiding. 

!rl Divine Cordial : The Sainfs Spiritual 
Delight: The Jlolg Ducharisf; and other 
Treatities. By Thomas Watson, A. D. 
1057. pp. 058. 

The fjord's Prayer : or the. Doctrine, of the 
Tiro Covenants. By E/ekicl Hopkins, 
D.l)., Bi.diop of Londonderry', pp. 
376. 

Tav'o volumes in an excellent series, 
now* in course of publication, under the 
title of “Doctrinal Puritans.” The 
qupiut, rich, and savoury treatises of 
Watson, somewhat contrast with the 
more elaborate dissertations of Bishop 
Hopkins ; but both Avritors will be per- 
used with pleasure by all Avlio huA*e a 
taste for our good old genuine Puritan 
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theology ; Ihongh, by-thc-hy, how hisho]) 
iIo])kms conics to he among the Puritans 
we can liardly conjecture. 

Monthlff Series No. 9. SAar Stfsteuiy 

Part IT. Life of Lulhcr. No. 

11. BlvfhU of the Wheat. No. 12 . Aji- 
cimt tkmakuu No. lo. 
of the Plan of Salvation. 

Admirahle specimens of wlity; thi.s 
scries is designed to be — treatises on 
common subjects, Avritten in a religious 
s\)irit : they slioiud be in evciy chapel 
and school libraiy. ^ 

The Ehments of Moral Science. By Fran- 
cis W ay land, 1 ). !>., President of Brown 
Uiiivcrsil}’’, and Frol’cssor of At oral 
Philosophy. 12ino, jip. 381. Kdiu- 
huvgh : Alaclachlan, .Stewart, & Co. 
1847. 

We have miicli pleasure in introduc- 
ing this hook to our readers. Tlie suh- 
jeet of Avhich it treats ir> one of vast im- 
portance ; but one on wttich nc fear the 
mass of Christians in this country are 
miserably destitute of s/nind and iutcUi- 
gont A lews. This may have arisen from 
thcfsiet, that hitherto,* with a few excep- 
tions, Avritors on moral M*i<!ricc in this 
country have assumed a position either 
of direct Jiostility to rcvidation, or of 
marked divovgcnccfroin it ; avc liavc not, 
in fact, any good hook unfolding tlie 
science of morals amIUcu in a clin.^tiaii 
s]>irit, or Avith due I'cvcmmce to the Word 
ofOod.’*' 'fho sulijoct, hoAvcA'cr, is one 
on wliich no Chriatiau hhould hewjthout 
•listiiict con\ ictions 5 and A\e njoice, iii 
the work hehne us, to see aii atlenipL 
.ihly ami suecessfully made to "Uiijjly the 
desideratum to which av(j have referred. 
J)r. Waylaml is a disci]»lo of Bishop 
Biilli-r, hilt he does not folloAV that in- 
vjiluahlc writer slavishly. He takes the 
position which ajqicars to Ijs to be t^e 
only true one, of coiuhining an apjical to 
the revelation of flo<l in nature A\itii an 
apjical to the revelation ot Cio<l in s<*rip- 
tnre, in the determination of questions 
of duty. His vicAvs on tlic relation of 
tlicsc tAvo revelations to eacli other aii- 
pcar to 113 sound ami important ; and he 
illustrates Avith much felicity the har- 
mony of the tAVO in the uttcruricc they 
give on moral questions. We prefer the 
latter part of the work, Avfiich treats of 

* Dr. Wardlaw’s Avork on Clirtstian 
Ethics is rather u^criiiquc on other sys- 
tems than a development of his own. 
It is invaluable for the piiiqiosc it avus 
Avritten to serve ; but it docs not obAiatc 
the justice of the remark in the text. 


Practical Ethics, to* the former part, 
AAhich is dcA'oted to 'riieoretical Ethics ; 
the author scctiis more at Jioinc in the 
one than in llic other, and the peciiliiu* 
cast of his iniml a])pcar.s better tylnptcd 
to the consider.atiou of Avhat is practical 
than of AVhat ia Iheovetieal. We com- 
mend the wolk inoht «.-oidially to Olir 
readers ; .‘ind heg to thank the ptlblilsherS 
for having in so cheap a form i>luccd so 
valuable a ]u'oductiou witliiu the reach 
of the British public. 

Elet/i/ on the Death of Thomas Chalmers. 
J). D. By Kev. Robert W ilson, A.Ar., 
Author of the “ Pleasures of Piety.” 
pp. 22. ClIasgOAv: David Robertson. 
1847. 

* 

AIk. AVii.son’h poetry is chnriicteri.scd 
by healthy sentimenr, ardent feeling, an 
clcA.ited style of expression, and inneli 
sweetness of \ersiticatiuii. In tlic luece 
before ns Pie has summoned his '.^rfOAvers 
'to oiler fitting respect to the memory of 
the genius and worth of the lamented 
Chahnors. We have read the poem with 
much interest, and commemi it to our 
readers ns well Avovthy their perusal. Jn 
the folloAving lines the pe.eidiar features 
of Dr. Cliulmors’s eloquence arc hajq^ily 
skctclied : — 

*‘His eloquence Avas not tlic gentle 
hrj*e7.e, 

That makes ligh/ waA'elets dance on 
lakes aniJ seas, 

But the resistless hurricane, avIiosc sAveep 
Moves all maje.stic o'er the mighty deep, 
When jwoiidest navies, .striving to with- 
.st.uid, 

Are tos.s’il like feathers on the foaming 
str.iud. • 

His mental light Avas not the meteor's 
Hare, 

That for a innmeiit lills the darkened air. 
But tlic. rich lii.-^tre i>f the .sl.ar of day. 
That still ^hincs brighter in his heavenly 
Avay. 

When in the pulpit he arose to speak. 
No ray ofgeniu.s marked his placid cheek; 
Around his features hung a sleepy haze, 
As if each thought Averc lost iuwild’ring 
maze ; 

But as tlie morning lifts its droAv.sy eye, 
And pours a Hood of glory from the sky, 
Ho from the kindling features of his fnwo 
The misty clouds were all dispersed apace. 
The sjiell- hound audience, listening, held 
their breath. 

While he before them set both life mid 
death, 

And strenuous urged tlicir speedy choice 
to b^ 

The gift of life and immortality.” 
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1. DEKOMlNA-TiONAii. — 1. llecof/ni~ 

tion at iXlexandna. -^Tha Jiev. Thomas 
M. lleekic, late of Dundee, having 
received a cordial and unanimous invi- 
tation from the Congregational Clnirch 
at Alexuiidj'iu, Dumbartonshire, to be- 
come their pastor, the scr\iccs con- 
nected witli liis recognition, took place 
on ‘Wednesday evening, Ihe 21st July, 
at seven o’clock, within the cliapel in 
Hridge-fcJtroet, lately aequii'crl by the 
olnirdi. jMi*. of Taiblev, CUIll* 

mcnccd the proceedings. ^Ir. Unsscll, 
of Clasgow, having put the usual 
tpiestioiis to the pastor and church, 
ofliered np the onlinatioii ])r:iycr. Air. 
Ingram, of (llnsg<uv, gave a very impres- 
sive and snilable address to the jiastor, 
from 2 Cor. ii. IG, — and Mr. i^^thur, of 
Helcnifimrgh, addressed the church, from 
lleb. xiii. 17. The chapel Ava.s nearly 
filled, and all present feltdcicply iinpres.s- 
cd with the interesting ajid .solemn 
services. May the Croat Head of the 
chnivh signally bli.ss and eonfinn this 
union to pa.stov ami ])eople, lhat his 
cause may prosjjcr ami extend in thi.s 
iinpovhmt spliorc. It may be proiau- to 
state, that the Congregationalists were 
the first to supply the spiritual wants of 
thi.s pojuiloiis and ciie/)!4.ragiiig village, 
by eomnieucing a preaching station in 
l.S3r<, out of winch the present church 
has .sjU’mig. 

2. Ordination at Dunne. — The clnirch 
in Donne, vacant by the removal of Air. 
AVight to ITiiddingttin, ga>e an iiiiani- 
mons ami most cordial imitation to Air. 
John Craig, missionavv, Lcitli, to become 
their ]m.Ntor. q’hc invitation was ac- 
cei>tod by Air. Craig, and his ovdimitiou 
took pl.'ioe on the evening of Tuesday, 
31st August, 'riie iutroiluctory sciwicc 
was comlu(‘tcd by Air. lliissell, Stlrlin^ 
after which he put the ordinary questions 
to llic church and jiastor-clect. Air. A. 
Hood, deacon, in name of the clnirch, 
signitiod their adherence to the call; 
after which, Air. Craiu' vend full and 
nost satisfactory nnsw ers to the, question, s 
addrc,ssed to him. * It appeared Iruiii his 
statement, that he has l>ccii engaged for 
the last seven years, as home missionary 
in conni'xion with Air. Cullen’s churcli, 
Dcitli, thus he brings to his new labours 
a large stoek of experience. I^r. Pater- 
son olVered the ordination prayer; and 
our brother was solemnly set apart to 
the work of the ministry by p/;ayev and 
the laying on of hands. Air.* Cullen 


gave the cliargc to the young pastor, 
from 2 Tim. iv. 1 — 5. It w a.s a solcinn, 
earnest, atlecting address, during the 
delivery of which f he congregation was 
much imiiressed. Air. AViglit, Hadding- 
ton, the former ])astor of the church, 
delivered .a ])omted, faithful, and tiflicc- 
tionatc addre.‘!S to the i)Coplc, from 1 
Tliess. V. 12, 1.1. He j>oiiited out, and 
enforced, in. solemn and earnest tonn.'^, 
the l!/ltios of a peoide towanH their 

pastur ; and showed in a door and oon- 

\iiicing in.anner, the advantage.s to be 
derived from the mloption of tiie course 
indicated. Air. Hevens, Montrose, con- 
cluded tlic work of the evening witli 
jirayer. 

'flic congregation wJis largo, and 
deeply interested llironghoiiL ; and as 
yiey retired gave to their luistor the 
*‘ight hand of fellowship, 'fbeir own 
place of meeting wxis toe small to contain 
the niiniber wlio attended, but there wa.s 
no disappointment, as the Alctliodist 
eliapel wms kindly placed at their dispo- 
sal. We w JM-e very much delighted w itii 
the whole ]>r()oeodings, and .were vci\ 
glad to hear (hat this infant church liml 
conducted itself with the utmost una- 
nimity .and propriety' daring the \ac{Uicy. 
'riic prospect is fair before our brother, 
and we are sure ^vc .speak the mind of 
all, wdioknow’ the eircnmstance connected 
with this clmrcli, when we say, tliat we 
most sincerely w ish him and them Cod 
speed 1 • 

11.— AllSSlOXAllY r.NTJ' LTauENCK rUOH 
Inoia . — To the hidilor of the 
Couip\(jnfioiial Illagazhio . — Dnvu Sue, — 
q’he ai’conipanying extracts are from 
the Journal of a Ali.-isionavy Tour inmle. 
by iny son; the Hev. John Smith 
A\*Ardlaw of llcllary, in the montli.s of 
daniiary and jM'hniaiy' last. If you 
think them so likely' to iritere.''fc }onr 
readers as to J.i^e tliom your i/n- 
jo'iiiKxtnrf T may send you a .second 
supply. Should yon not wi'^li this, 
])1 ease Just cut oil the little tail at 

the end of the piOf'cnt corninnuication ; 
ami I shall take the hint. — A'^onrs most 
truly, K. AV. 

[Our roadtrs will perceive that the 
“ tail” romaiius iii all its integrity, for 
wliicfi they will doubtless commend our 
editorial sagacity'. Aye feel that our 
best thanks arc due to our esteemed 
friend, for ihosc valuable cxtrnct.s from 

the Junrnal of his excellent sou AV. 

.S. C J7.] 
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January Hal, A*!, Mokay . — * * * 

* “I had a lonj^ and somewhat interest- 
ing conversation with the chief Brahmin 
in the place, in the presence of a con- 
siderable number of people, rcsjiccting 
the divine attributes ; the folly and sin 
of idolatry; the natuiw of Christianity, 
and the way of salvation Ihrongh the 
sacrilice of J(‘rfns, the Son of Cod. The 
people seemed interested, and IMcncd 
attentively. I found the IJrahinin a 
more reasoiiabhi laan than ino'^t of his 
class. lie coiulcK'ned iilolatry, .and 
liiJiiiy the I.viic tieOM of tho f«)Jinh*}'. 

rre ashed, amongst other tllinji’fl, WllOtlllT 
1 recei\ed supiiort from go\eriuncnt; 
anil Avliitlier -Mr. Alcllor, and other^?, lent 
ns any aid. I explained to him the nay 
in Avldrli we mi^^ionaries Avere scut forth ; 
that it was tlirough the fiv(‘-will olVcr- 
ings of Cliii'^lians, wJio were desirous of 
im[)arting to all rheir fcllow'-ereatiires, 
the blessings of sahation. 1 wa*? 
obliged to admit, tliat thft ebief collector, 
and those around him, as well as many 
>luro])cans, Avere far Irpm giving us any 
assistance, but, on the contrary, they did 
inueli, both by Avord and deed, especially 
in their ungodly and siidul lives, to 
retard our Avork, Tic judged of Chris- 
tianity hy the character of the English 
generally, all bearing the Christian nair.e. 
T granted, that sneh a j)iiiuiple was 
natural, but insisted tiuit though natural, 
it was not lair; tliat mulliludes were 
e.'dled Christians Avho knew nothing of 
Christianity, and liad never felt its power, 
and that he must form his ojiiiiidns bv 
jK’insiiig the Srii]iturC'i, in whicli our 
religion Avas exhibited in its true nature, 
Alas ! tliat there should exist so much 
ground for this objeetiou to the reception 
of our holy faith — an objeclioii Avhieh avc 
meet a\ ith at ev cry turn. '1 lie profligacy 
of a large portion of our coiirttrymcn.^aryl 
particularly those iu the higher classes, 
.still continues to present a grand obstacle, 
and one on Avhieli it is exceedingly painful 
to retlcct, to the success of our efl'orts 
for the conversion of the heathen. 
Would to God, that this hindcrance Avcrc 
removed !” 

January 22 ^ 7 , liamdroog . — * * * * 

* * “This morning I Avent again to the 
choultry at an early hour, Avhere avc had 
a tolerably large congregatil5n, ami Avcrc 
permitted, Avithout interruption, to lyakc 
knoAvn, pretty fully^ the great truths of 
the gospel. I Avent back again after 
breakfast, for two or three hours. 
Hearing that there aaqs a Roman 
Catholic eliapcl in the place, I visited it 
with the teacher (the iiatiA c teacher who 


accompanied him). It is a very small 
bAUding, but neat and clean. It was 
decorated Avitfi diverse paintings, of an 
exceedingly poor description — one, of tho 
Virgin Mother, Avith.tlie infant f^aA'ionr; 
one, of the erne i fix ion ; and scA'cral, 
intvndi'd as rej) resent at ions of the 
apostles — also with a vaiiely of talc 
ornaments, of the most, paltry ehar.ictcr. 
There Avas a small altar, and on it two 
candlesticks, of a a cry priinilive order, 
Avitli a little bit of Avax candle in each, 
n. crucifix in ivory, &e. In front of it, 
sftver.nl inciMisc boxes, and, in a corner, 
at uiio und, a spcfic'* of liko 

those used b\' the beatlieu for carry iiig 
tlioir gods; iu which, J found the people 
]daced tlu^ crucifix, and marched iu ]»ro- 
ce^sion, on CMivistmas day. 'Their 
nuinher is small, and they are niidm* the 
arrh]»i,sli(>]) of Goa. 'Tliey have a cate- 
chist, bu‘» lie was not at Jiome. They 
, hav’C no hooKs among them ; aiid^noue, 
of the few whom I saw, coidd read. 
They ap])eared extremely ignorant, and 
I fear their condition is little, if at all, 
lictlcv than that of the iilolalrons 
heatlicn around them. I was jdcased, 
liowcv'cr, with tJie ri'ply wJiieli an old 
mail made to one of the ijnestiorj.s I put. 

I asked him, if it was hy oin» merit 
that heaven was to be obtained. “ No, 
no,’* said lie, “our merit is notliing;” 
and, ]Mjiiiting tea.' figure of the Saviour 
on the ero.ss, lie added, ein])hatieally', 
“ It is by /i/s' merits alone ! ” 'J'liis towm 
eont.ain.-^ .about live hundred bouses ; and, 
for its si/ic, a good deal of cotton semri-s 
to be sent to dilVerent jiart.s. Many 
lieard the go«:])el, and received tracts and 
portions of scripture.” • 

January 2af/, Muddyl nTa- ,* * * 

* * “ \W‘nt again, after breakfast, into 
the Pettahj or that part of the town 
witJiout the walls of the fort. Found 
a small building in the course of erec- 
tion, as a Romish cliapel ; there being 
about a do/cn of pajii'^ts in the yilace. 
As AVC Avent along, a number of p(‘.oplc 
gathered round ns ; and one, who acted 
as a kind of guide, seemed anxious that 
AVC .should go to, a house to Avhich he 
]K)inted, at a little distance, and Avdiicli, 
he said, Avas a temple, ’though it had no 
appearance of being so. We went to id 
accordingly. On a small raised pWltform, 
there Avas a wooden frame, on Avhicli 
some flowers Avcrc su^]iendcd — but no 
idol. I was surprised at this, and 
inquired into the cause. I Avas told, 
that they who came to worship there, 
worshipped Gody avIio Av^n.s an infinite 
spirit, witliout any image ; that they 
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considered idolatry as foolish and sinful. 
I asked how they obtained this know- 
ledge ; and was informed that they had 
received it from an individual in another 
part oP the country, whom they looked 
upon as their priest, that he had intro- 
duced tills form of religion, this new wat/y 
into several places, within the last live 
or six yeara. Addressing myself to the 
man who was “ chief speaker” — a Soodra 
— (one belonging to tlie lowest of the 
four great castes) — and a cultivator of the 
soil, 1 propose*! to sit down, aiul took 
a scat on the ground accordingly, a 
aiinfjb/, or native bhmket, heiiig spread 
l»y some one for niy accoTnrn<»dution. 
Others followed my cxiiniplc, and wo 
ha*l n long and interesting e# nversation. 
[ began by asking, how the indmMiial 

retemd t(') had hi’Kii so tiir onlightencd 

as to ahainlon idolsitry, and to teach 
others the evils of imagc-wyrslni). He 
trictf at first to make out that it Avas 
from the [leriisal of the Lihatjarata. Tff 
this the teacher and inystdf ohjected on 
various grounds ; and he uftoiwanls 
acknowledge.*!, that our Christian hooks 
, many of them, in his po.ssessi*ni ; 
and that it was from tlic* lime he ha*l 
obtained these, tluif lie had ado)ito<l aii*l 
taught this new *l*)ctrinc. AVo then 
talked of the nature aiul attribute.’^ 
of the Divine Reing; the iio'essity of 
revelation; aiul thc^ivmuortality of tlic 
soul. ITc had tolerably eornurt uloas mi 
these iioiuts, but scenic*! to entertain 
the strange n*)tion, that the attmiy the 
soul of all men, was one — Ihiii each 
indivi<lual had not a <lisliuct muiI. We 
endeavoured to disabuse his luiiid of this 
coiu'ciitum, by ])ointing out itsahsiinlity, 
and he apiicaretl satiNfi*al that we were 
right. Jii si»eaking of the *jmui presence 
of the Paramatimiy the Supreme Sinril, 
I ntike*k vvliclhor he thought that Spirit 
was so in «.«?, as that our aeti*)na cease*! 
to he our own. He re]dicd in the 
lU'gativc. lie acknowledged, at the same 
lime, that we were all sinners, an*l that 
our sinful actions were in no way to he 
charged against G*>d. My reason for 
putting this quctfti*m was twofold: — 
to know whether he held the ruinous 
principle, so ‘jircvalent among the 
“ Hindoos, of an absolute fatalism : aiul to 
hrin^oiit the iulmission of our siiifii1nc.<s 
and guilt, in or*ler to show the necessity 
of an atoni'menty which, 1 was sorry to 
find, ho steadfastly rcicctcd, though 
allowing, in other respects, the excellence 
of Christianity. f)iir conversation was 
interrupted by the noisy qlamour of a 
Brahmin, who found his ^'av into the 


pliice. We endeavoured to keej* him 
quiet' for a lime, but ho got so excited, 
that it was impob-sihle to speak, and the 
noise becainc so great, that Ave Avere 
oblige*! to desist. I regretted this the 
more, that the p!acc was so full of pcojdo, 
ns full as it could hold, and they seemed 
lis])Osed to lisfcn. The pcojiic said, 
that no missionary had ever appeared 
anioqg them before, except those of tlic 
liomish church ; and from them they 
had heard little of the gospel.” 

Janiianj 25 thy Pntt/jhmda . — 

* * ♦ .t Soon after our arrival 

lu'TC, AA'C luul a \i.sit from th*’! Zillahdar, 
aiul aftorAvavds from the Aiauldar, a fine 
jMArtly Rrahrnin, wht) eanic in hls^i«7/cc, 
and brought Avith him *prttc a trnin of 
attciulniits. ir<? fcnl with us in tho <*'iit foi 

noniiyanhonv; anil I hadalonganJsomc- 

AA'hut interesting conversation Avitli him, 
about the |)Iaec, the ji'^oplc, the object for 
Avhich ! ]ia<l come, aiul the liupes and *le- 
sircs eiitertaiiip*! by Clirlstians regarding 
the heathen world. 1 Ic luul the cominou, 
but oiToiiiM)us impression, that 1 was cou- 
iiccte*! Avitb, ami supported l>y, govern- 
inent. This [ endeavoured to renuiAX*, 
by exjilaiuing to him fully 1)> wlunn A\e 
iui.->sionaries aacvc sent, mul the motiv*'s 
and prineiplcs l>y Avhieh they avltc iullu- 
ciico*! ill seudiug us. He then ])ut a A'cry 
]dain *pieslion, as to Iuiav inueli salary 1 
reecived. I gaA'O him an **ipially plain 
MisAver— stating the .sum. *! can’t, 
believe that ; you must receive more than 
that.* I c*)ul*l hardly pcr.siuule him of 
the v?*)iitrary ; nor diil he seem able to 
appreciate Iho pj»irit of benrro/erirr — of 
imiargoil phihmthrojnj — by \vbi**h (Jbris- 
tiniis arc actuated. Jle couhl not 
un*!er.stand it ; neither can the jieoide in 
general. It is not the .spirit of their 
religion. There is little in their .system 
of the kind, the amiable, the generous. 
’>Tt is iire-craiueiitly cold, and heartless, 
and .selfish. N*) man appears to hav*i 
the least i*lca of d*iing aught tliat is not 
flira-tli/ for his oicn goody cither in tliis 
Avorld or the next. The attainment of 
immediate peisonal comfort and advan- 
tage, and the acijuisition of punyam. or 
such an amount of rdigious merit as may 
entitle a man to a measure of ]iaj>pincs.s 
at Avhich he may aim in the AAorld to 
come, — ar«,thc predominant — I may say 
the only iirineipic.s by Avhicli the people, 
frftm the highest to the loAvcst, are 
inlluonccd. It is ?ao matter of surprise, 
therefore, that a .system Avhich rc<iuire.s 
supreme love to G*Dd, and universal and 
disinterested hcnevtAlcncc to man — which 
is utterly opposed to the doctrine of 
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liiiman merit, and denounces all self- 
righteousness, — making man, at the best, 
u creatuve, in the sight of heaven, 
‘wretched, and miserable, and poor, ami 
blind, and naked," — and which exhibits 
gratpful a{)U:ti(nt. to him wlio is tlio author 
of salvation, as the grand element of all 
actions wdiieli rccei\c divine a])proval, 
and final Iiappiness as to be enjoyed 
solely through the merits of another; it 
is no matter of surprise, that a .system 
like this should be v iew'cd by those into 
wliosc minds the principles before re- 
fciTod to have been wrought fro'^i the 
very opening of their existence, wdth 
mingled feelings of incredulity, and won- 
der, and disdain.” 

***’*' “The Amildar liaving 
illYitCd Us to pay liini a we sent 

W'ord about three oVlock, tliat we were 
coming; and on our arris al at liis house, 
w'e found liim, svitli a large number of 
persons, in readiness to rcceis'c ns. lie 
seemed disposed to be v<!»iy friendly, and 
W'O remained for at least an boar. Alter 
a little talk on general siilfiects, and, as 
usual, .‘i ]>rcsentation ol fruit and llowcrs, 
lie proposed a cpiesl ion, of bis oivn aecrn d, 
for coiisidcralion, — a-'king, in niy name, 
a Vuiidit, or learned Jlraliwiiii, who was 
])rescnt, ^Whai ground thvre uum j'or thr 
u'orshijt of idols f’’ The Pundit siml—.'is 
most ])crsons of any iiitclUgf’ucc among 
the people say — that it was not the. idol 
itself that was W(n’ship]jed, hut (.iod 
through the medium of the idol ; and 
that such a niediuiu was nccc^-^arv, as 
God was an infinite spirit, ami coiud not 
be worshipped witlioul .-oino »s(‘n.siljle 
olijcct to aid tlie mind in lendcriiig 
homage to an invisible and im-oini>rcIien- 
sible being. 1 made answer at some 
length. TliO sidistance of my reply was: 
— 1. That we sliunld endeavour to form 
in our minds tlie conception of a being 
possessed of all perfection**, and w^orship 
him ‘in spirit and iu truth ;’ that it w'as 
diflicult to do this, perhaps, hut that it 
wight be done, and that it was <lonc. 2. 
That an external visible object, an object 
of sense, could not, in the nature of the 
thing, assist in forming a correct idea 
of an invisible spirit, and in keeping that 
idea before the mind of the worshipper, 
as a molten image, or a block of wood 
or stone, carved by the hiinrf of man, hud 
no connexion with, and bore no resem- 
blance to, the -divine nature. 3. Ibat 
by the use of idoU—of objcct.s visible to 
the bodily eye — men soon come to think 
of nothing but those objects, and actually 
to worship them. 4. That there was no 
evidence whatever, that the Deity dwelt 


in the idols which the 'people worshipped ; 
tl oiigli the i>riests ]>vctendcd to impart 
life iO the iu'ol, * it gave no sign of 
posses.sing such life; that it was ipnlo 
against all reason \haL they had the 
prover, b} a muninnn — a lew unmeaning 
words— of introdneing the divine nature 
into it, —that they had the power, at 
pleasure, of localiiing tlic divine being; 
and that they atVordeil no jwool whatever, 
either by mivaeulou'i W'ovks or otherw ise, 
tliiit they had any title to be coimidcred 
as possessing sueh jiower, and that, in 
such a ease, fhelr word ^v^ls not enoiijdi. 
.5. "J’hat the Vrda. did not connliMianee 
tlie ns(‘ of idols, tlioiigb il was ])(‘nnitted 
Iw the Pitranas ; lliat in tlie Veda llieie 
were Iiyni.dS of prai>c to flic elements, to 
the pun, to the moon, and other works 
of oi’Gation, liiit tliiit it iias opj.mocd to 

iniago-wor.sbip ; (made a few' remarks 
Jiere oiitlve origin and ])rogress of idola- 
try.) 0. 'i'liat the worship of tlig^Crea- 
tor’s works was iiiolatry aei’ording to our 
seripture.s, as wi-11 as the worsliip of 
images; and that idolatry in every fbnn 
W'as, aeeording to (hose script arcs, an 
nbomiii.ation in the sight of (iod. "J'lie 
Vniidit Iiere remarked. itliont<(iiestiou- 
iiig f lie <li\ iiuj authority of our script ure.s, 
that (fed bad discovcrcil diHen'Ut ways 
of sorvinghiin, and of obtaining salvation 
to dilVereiit jieoide. To this 1 objected, 
oil ^arioiLs grounds; urging especially, 
tliat, if idolatry was in iV.svV/’ hateful to 
God, it must be liatefid to him, whoever 
the people w’cre that wen* guilty of it. 

J then ‘ipokeof the neeosity oJ iif5,i\ionr, 
and the worthlessne.ss of A\I»at men call 
good work.-?; tlial we could not, either 
by inii'Hsr wrdtftttion, or .any acts our 
OA\n, olituin juua/tnn—nny merit Avhat- 
ever, befon*. iliat holy ami just (lod whose 
law w'C bail Auolatcd, 'i'liis wais a doc- 
trine w'hich he did not at all rcJisJi. 
When 1 had done, a little discussion on 
other points followed, between the nativcj 
tcmdier and him. Tlie Jirahinin scciricd 
to feel that ho had had the worst of the 
argument all along ; ami, gi-ttiiig aomc- 
Avhat vexed and anmned, he, began to 
rpiote, diAcrse Shda'i (stanzas) on a 
\ariety' of subjects, from the Phagavuta^^ 

* 7’hc consecniting of the idol is called 
jwann pratishthay be<*ausc life is supj>osed 
to be imparted to it through ihQmunirums 
— mystical verses or in^'antations of the 
Drahmins. « 

t “The Bhfjgavata is a w'ork of great 
celebrity in Imlia, ami exercises a more 
direct and*po\vei'fiil infhiem e upon the. 
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as last as his lips c'uuld utter them, mak- 
ing a sort of running commentary he 
went along. I tried serdral timcs*1;o get 
him to pause, but could not succeed. 
Ilis object was, ob.viously, to show off his 
own learning, and to prevent ns from 
H])enking any more. We managed, how- 
ever, when he had come to a conclusion, 
to make a few remarks, and then pro- 

psed to leave. Before going, Mrs. 

Wardlaw was invited to the room where 
the females and young children were. I 
accomj)anicd lua* to the door; and the 
siglit of a European gentleman in sucli 
close qnartors Kccmed to alarm them 
somewhat, being rather a novelty, 'inhere 
were not many — the family bciihg a small 

opinions and feelings of llic j)cople than, 
l>crh:i]).s, any other of tlic pOranas. It is 
])laeed the Jifth in all the lists ; btit the 
pachna pitrana ranks it as thy oUjhleoalh^ 
us the extracted substance of all the rest^, 
According to the usual specif* cation, it 
consists of eighteen thousand fSlokas.” — 
11, ir</i>o>A’s Preface to the VUum Pti- 

ranre. 


one for this part of the world, where the 
patriarchal system prevails to a great 
extent ; one family consisting of what, 
in England, would be several families. 
The Amildar then conducted us to his 
garden, and had some vegetables gathered 
for us ; thence to the cutclicrry ; thence 
all through the bazaar, os it was market 

d.ay, und back to our tent. Wc hud 

also tlic Shrutaihir and the ZUladar in 
attendance ; and all the tlircc remained 
in oiir tent for about half an hour, con- 
versing on various topics. I gave the 
AmiMar a cojiy of the gospels, with one 
or two tracts in Tclugu ; and the Shris- 
tadar some tract.s in Biilavanda ; which 
were gladly received. It would have 
amused our good friemls at home, to 
have seen my ilcar wife and myself, 
inarching with these native oflicers of 
government, at the head of a host of 
llioir attendants, au<l a croAvd of wonder- 
ing people 1 I went again to the liazaar 
with the teacher, when we gave away a 
number of tracts, and spoke to the 
licoplc. — (Ih be ojutinuedf) 


FTIIKSIDE. 


RiiJ.iGioiis Educa'iion. — Your chil- 
dren are immortal spirits, whom ( »od liuth 
for a time intnl^tcd to your care, that 
you may train them' up in all holiness, 
and tit them for the enjoyment of Go<l 
ill all eternity. This is n gloiloiis and 
important trust ; seeing one soul is of 
more value than all the world beside. 
Evci^ child, therefore, you are. to watcli 
with the utuiost care, that when you are 
called to give an account of each to the 
Father of spirits, you may give your ac- 
count with joy ami not with grief. 

Religious cdiicatioTi should begin in 
the dawn of childhood. The earliest 
tlays, after intelligence is fairly formed 
in the mind, arc inooiuparahly the best 
for this purpose. The child should he 
taught us soon as he is capable of com- 
l>reliendiiig the instructions which arc 
to be conimnnicatcd. Nothing should 
be surteicd to prc-oeci«.py the i>lacc which 
is destined to trqth. 

, If the intellect is not filled w'ith sound 
instruction, as last as it is capable of 
receiving it, tlio enemy, who never 
neglects to mw taros, when parents are 
asleep, Avill imperceptibly lill it with 
dangerous and noxicKis growth. 

The great truths of religion should be 
taught so early, that the mind should 
never remember tvlieu it beg^tu to learn, 


or when it was w itliout this knowledge. 
WhenoA cv it turns a retrospective view 
upon the jirecoding }>crio(ls of its exist- 
ence, these truths should always seem to 
have been in its po‘'scssion ; to have the 
character of innate principles, to have 
been^ inwoven in its nature, and to con- 
stitute a ]>art of all its cuiTeiit think- 
ing,— 

Inward Intkgrity and Outavard 
UriiionTXKss. — Two things a man ought 
to respect Avhile he lives here: hia in- 
Avard integrity, and liis outward upright- 
ness; his piety tOAvard God, and his 
rcimtation .among men. The one is by 
performance of religions dutio.s ; the other, 
by obedience to the laws public : the one 
makes his life famous; the other, his 
death hapjiy; so both together bring 
credit to the name, and felicity to the 
soul. I Avill so he alone, as I may he 
witli God : so Avith company, as I may 
please the godly; that report from good 
men may j^pc.ik me Aurtuous. Thus, 
Avhensoever my breath shall be made but 
aiiythcy shall believe, and I knoAv my- 
self to bo blessed. .The death of a good 
man is like the putbing out oi a wax 
perfiuned candle; he recompenses the 
loss of light Avith the sweet odour ho 
leaves behind him. 
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iMAN— A FlIAGMI^NT., 

13 V TUK.LATE M. VlNTiT OP LaUs^ANNI:. 

(^Translated /mm the French.) 

Tieb word orphan is enough to awakoEi our pity. But oiiglit it not to 
he awakonc'd by the mere sight, the morcj thought of an infant — of a man 
entering on lifoV What nakedness, wJiat futddenoss, what Impotoncy ! 
There is no animal whose beginnings ai'o less glorious; the insect might, 
in this respect, excite the envy of man. The king of nature, (assaying to 
live, has more ditlicidty, a]»parontIy, to do so, than tliA ^neanest of his 
subjects; circumstancos of liinniliation .surround llie history of lii.s (‘arliest 
growtli ; and if a nudlusc could laugh, mail in a state of infancy might 
provoke its merriment. • 

Many animals excel him in stiiength ; all are better protected ; all are 
clothed or speedily becmtic so. JTe will grow .stronger, yet ^without 
0 ( (milling the bull in this i c.spcct, though the bull is by no jnoans the 
.strongest of animals. V'ears do not cover Ifim with a fleece, nor can, sc 
talons to spring from his hands, or horns from liis brow. There is no 
proof that his senses are naturally more, perfect than those of the majority 
of his .subjects, and, in regard to in.stiiict, he is evidently their inferior. 
Ills dovelopmciit, comp.‘tre<l with that of the beast, is extremely slow; 
he .spends his life in preparing to live ; and when In^ i.s pri'pared, if he 
ever is, he dies. At least, tills much is certain, that for the attainment 
of such animal perfection as he i.s capable of, he requires proportion ably a 
much longer time than the low'cr animals. • 

It is true that ho walks on two feet, that he look.s iquvard.s to heaven, 
that he has hands, an oxpres.sivc figure, and an articulate voice. All 
this signifies something, and [rt’omiscs much. Those are jjresages of his 
grcatiie.ss ; but liis very focbloncss is ,so also, and the indignil io.s of hi.s 
craillo are honours in disguise. 

If man is truly man* that Is to say a creature free and intelligent, the 
offspring and the imago of God, the mediator between mailer and .spirit ; 
it is exactly thus that lie ought to come into the woitj. 

The advantages, of which man is tempted ^to envy the lower animaF 
New Seiues. — A^ol. A''IL x . 
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tlio possession, woulJ, in all. probability, if emiforrcd on him, have con- 
signed him to the rant of those animals. Armed, covered, strong as a 
beast, he would have felt himself independent ; he would have been so. 
Hence there would have been no human society, no civilization, in effect 
no humanity. Our weakness is a source of dependence, and our 

dependence is a source of greatness. Who needs to be reminded that 
iho family, in tlio liuman sense of that ^erni, is a l)oon piircJiased at the 
cost of those apparent imlignilies ? 

The final cause, the design of lh*ovidoneo, appears hero very strikingly. 
But this is not the only end of the Creator in this arrangement. In 
causing to 1)0 born so pitifully tlie king of nature — the being without 
whom the creation is a semtenee willu)nt a verb, God has pnr])Osed that 
man should ho coiisl rained to seek his greatness elsewhere than in what 
is inatorial. lie lias (imicd tlic look of man towards the world of iniiul. 
If man is not a spirit lie is not the first of animals. The mind alone, 
(jomhined with flic aflecfious, assures and j)rolongs his existence. It is 
U’ mak(‘ him realise th!s that God reduces this haughty monarch to the 
most severe incognito. 1’hc fec^Jc body is the <*rib in which God cradles 
and keeps our immortal sjiirit. The divine AVtifieor is n(»t ignorant of 
what every jew'ellcr knows, tliat it is not the most precious of metals, but 
one of inferior W(»rtli, t])at supplies the best moniiting for the diamond. 

^riiis remarkable arrangeiuent lias another design. God has wdllod 
that wo sliould he \vorkors witii him in the work of our own development. 
As respects the animal, (bul lakes all iijjon himself, and leaves uotliing 
for it to do; but man, beyond a certain point, in some sort makes himself. 
God, no doubt, is ever present, and without ceasing superintends the 
process; but lUl is irivisihlo and silent — mitil for the a(jeomj)lishment of a 
still greater design, and to produce an entirely new creation, he shows 
liimsolf and speaks. 

It is thus, without disowning or depreciating matter, that God mani- 
fests the ])rc-eminence of mind, to which he has subordinated every thing, 
and towaials Avhieli every thing is made to gravitate. Me has given this 
important lesson in more than one form. That pre-Adamite creation 
which seience is cxlmmiug before our eyes, and of whieli it is gradually 
unfolding the whole frightful Iiistory, was the triumph of matter: — If has 
given place to a new w orld, wdiciee mind, iiicarnatcil in man, is apparent. 
Even in the history of mankind itself, it is, in every department, matter 
which coinmcuees and mind wdiicli terminates the march. The Pyramids 
preceded the Parthenon ; the carnal and massive poetry of the East foimed 
a prelude to that of Greece, where spiritualism made for itself way. In 
religion the living God supersedes the powers of nature, and symbol 
worshij) gives ‘place to that which is in spirit and in truth. The most 
sterile anil the coldest of the quarters of the globe is the glorious theatre 
of all these triumphs of the spirit ; and the first step of Paul on the soil 
of Maeeilonia was the opening of a now era in the history of humanity — 
may we not say in the history of God?* Every thing conspires to the 
glory of “ the thinking reed,” or rather of that tuought which has made 
the reed to tliink. 


* The writer, of coi'.t.so, means hero the history of God as manifested to and known 
by man. God iii himself can have no history. — Ed, 
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ON ^MAKING A FOIIMAL OR TIYPOOIUTIOAL PROFESSION 
OF RELIGION A STJHSTITIITE FOR PERSONAL * 
ITOLTNESff. 


Ry thr late Rev. Edward Napier op DAriKiUTii. 

• 

I TAKE il, for ^r‘iute<l, that niy rc;ult3r.s will gcucifilly :uliriit, tlint wlioiv 
.1 profcsfeiou of roh’gioji i.s intido, a true one is on all acfoimls Ixdfor than 
a false. It must l)o graiitetl, ijidecd, tliat tlicro an* certain tem])orary 
advantages gained from a false )>rofession: })ut they arc ('hiotly reaped by 
otluTS — not by the deceiver liimsolf. A falsci ]U’ofessi(ni swells the 
number, and augments the pecuniary resonreeji'^ of societies wliii'li boar 
the name of Clirist. 'flie deceiver himself is laid mider eeidain n'straiiits, 
ami trained to certain duties, and ac(|uire< a respe<dabl(‘ c!»ara('tor for a 
sea'-ion, and so beiiofit.s sfsciety' at large, ^rhero may be other advantages 
gained besides th(‘se, but they are neitlier la-di^r nor substantial. When 
a man makes a false j)r(»ression, he liecessarily falls into certain evils. 

hetlier lie ])orccives it or no, be is guilty of gross dishonesty' and false- 
liofxl, inrog.ud to things the nii/st sacred and awful. lie ]»rofessos to 
be a frieaid of ({od, \vhile \\\^ carnal mind is enmity' against bhu. He 
[)rof(‘ssos to s('rve Gml, while Ids wliolo life is spojii in the serviee of the 
devil, lie tldnks t(^ osen]»e detection nnder tlie eye of him “to whom 
hell and def.truciion are viakcd.” A man ^Yit]l a false profession ifever 
can enjoy flic solid benefit^, or substantial enjoyments of eternal lif(‘. (b) 
where that man will, let him engage \n whatever he ideates, the wrath of 
(Jod abideth on 1dm. Tin.* <levil elaims 1dm as one 01^*10^ ehildren; and 
Ids heart all tlu' wldh* remains “ deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked.'’ Admit such a man to the Lonl’s table, is it any privilege — 
any pleasure to him? /Vddrc.s:? him as a disciple of (hirist, on every lopi(j 
fitted to ehoer and gladden flic heart of one wln»se heart is right with 
God, is such a man ever i)iLerested by wdiat you say? Rut* all this is 
light, liccauso it all refers to this w'orld. self-deceiver fills up the 

measui-e of his ini([uity and he dies — often unexpectedly; lie had no 
prostiect of death but a few days before, now Jjore it is. It is very likely 
it finds this man at ease in Zion, ai:#l busy wdth the things of this wmld. 
“ On that day his thoughts ])erish.” Death seizes him without prepara- 
tion. It may be be bad often been wnirnod of the folly'’ aud danger of a 
false profession, lie admitted the truth of the saying, but could not 
allow that his ease was meant. Well, to make d(‘ath at all comfortable 
and peaceful, one must have mercy, not the mere namc^of it. One must 
have the grace of God, not the form of godliness only. One must have a 
good ho 2 )C through grace, of a resting jdace after death, and not a hope 
resting only^ on sucli a flynsy bottom as, that one was a member of a 
Christian church. So thus the i>oor selt-decciver is driven out of all bis 
old hojies aud haunts; but he fiud% no substitute. He is driven at dcatli 
out of all Ids specigus pretences of piety. Ilis soul i.s then unveiled, the 
mask is taken off, and all the hideous deformity of his heart is made 
naked. There is notldng now to tempt the man to jilay the Iiyj^ocrite, 
and all the malignity and riugodliness of his fitart flame out without 
control. The poor hyjiocrite or fgi'inalisi is driven out at last, too, from 
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all those means of grace and mfvation which lie so long and grievously 
abused. There are no Sabbaths kept, there is no gospel preached, no 
warnings sounded in hell. Here the Lord’s table is not spread to bo 
profaned by those who sat and drunk damnation to their own souls. Hero 
the people of God are not grieved and licart-brokcw by tho unhallowed 
tempers of those “who crept in unawares” into their feUowship. A 
separation has been made at last; a great ^ulph fixed; and the righteous 
and tho wicked meet in one fellowship no more. Now if this is tho end 
of a false profession, how grossly are they deceived who make it a 

substitute for personal holiness! And. alas! at what expense arc wealth, 

and numbers, and influence ])rocured in corrnpled churches. They arc 
procured at the ex[)ense of all tlu^ souls who arc lost through the unfaitli- 
fulncss of ministm’s and office-bearers. Some in our day plead with the 
cliildren of (Jod to remain in a eonnipted communion. Oh ! if such men 
wouhl but turn their powers of ])crsuasion and argument to urge those 
who are without Cod to leave the table of the .Lord, and cast olF a 
profc.<siou which only la^s a snare to their souls, and a load of guilt on 
their heads. Let them use the discipline of Gotl’s house to cx]Kd those 
who are not willing to go freedy. Let them only pUi'go out the old leaven 
and there will bo no need to exhort the disci[>les of Christ to rem.aiii; why 
should they leave V Ihit for any Christian man tO" remain in a comipt 
body, in whicli his liands arc li<id, and his voice silenced, while proeiems 
souls arc deluded with hopes of heaven, when ready to drop into ludl, is 
to d<i tJio devil’s work fur him, by bolding <nit ftdse lights to lure souls 
on the rocks of perdition. 

I entreat those who have the jwivilege to bo comioctcd with chundu's 
who hoth can do fheir duty, and in general perform it, to remember Hob. 

xii. 13, 10. Assume it as probable, that in the purest churches foruicators 
and j)rofane persons may arise, that some of you “may fall after tho same 
example of unbelief.” Deal then with it backsliding brother or sister as 
OJKVAvho must meet them Ijoth before God'aud all tlie universe. If one 
soul bo lost through your neglect, ten thousand excuses will not bring back 
that soul from tho pit, nor vindicate your conduct. Ponder well that, 
passage in Prov. -xxiv. 11, 12. Now, wdiat I want to show and pvf»Ye is 
this, that there is no need to be deceived about the soul unless we cliooso. 
Dear reader, deal faithfully with G<?d, and lie will deal fail hf ally with 
you. lleinember it is a scriptural duty to examine yourselves. 2 Cor. 

xiii. 5. Suffer me tlien to propose a few ([uestions to hcli> you in tliis duty, 
1. Do you rcrnnvc all that the Bible contains as infallibly true 'i He who 
first admits that a fact or doctrine is contained in tho Bible, but must 
still reason and doubt, and even reject it, is truly an infidel in heart, and 
a devil in pride. *XVlicn it is made evident that any matter is revealed 
in tho Bible, Ve must cither admit it as true, or hold that God is a liar. 
Do you then, reader, approve of all the jnd^ients and ways of God ? 
There is nothing to hinder almost any party from receiving the Bible 
cordially, provided only those doctrines •;vere set aside, and those practices 
departed from, which each party dislikes. What should hinder a worldly 
profane man or w'oman to admit the Bible to be the word of God, if you 
only let tliem live as they like? If you set aside the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, the univeiFsalist may be a good Christian after all. If the 
deity and atonement of ClivisVbe put down, Sociuians may come and be 
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received into the fellowship of saints without scnit)le. * So even Deists, 
if you will depart frojii the one doctvint? oij inspiration, will admit that the 
Bible contains many sublime and wise sayings. Tii one word, it is tho 
sure sign of an intidcl heart, to pick and choose what it, likes front God’s 
word, and reject all the rest. One whoso heart is right with God, says, 
“ I esteem all thy precepts concerning all things to l)e right.” But one 
may say, “ I thank God I am no Univcrsalist or Bocinian.” And yet for 
all that, reader, you may bo ijir from giving a cordial reception to all the 
word of God. This is always the ease with one when tho means of grace 
do him no good. When warnings fail to arouse, when invitations fail to 

draw, and pr(tlni^es U^ awaken eithta* conlideiice ur joy,— -these are plague 

spots of unbelief. Tliis i>s alwtiys tlio (^aso witli rmo, too, who is oflendcd 
with a faithful apjdicati(.n of tho word of God to his c<mscicjieo and his 
ways. When you lind a man cavilling with, ridiculing ami shunning what 
ho cannot refute, and going to hear another preacher who lets him live at 
j»c:icc in his sins, this is a man who as really rejects tlie council of (lod as 
a Bocinian. 2. But T ask again, are your minds and cliaractcrs eojifonned 
to tile mind and v/ays of GodV Arc ye ludy^as Gorl is Imly V l^niust 
bi) assumed, that God is in the right, and we in tho wrong, in respect to 
all p(»iiits of dllFmcnco*hotwcoii us. It must be granted, tliat G(mI ought 
to have his way in settling every thing in whicli we disagree. And it is 
certain, if wo refuse tf<'> come into all God’s toians with regard to salvation, 
he will hav(? his own way in our destmcliou, wliother we will or uo. It 
is then th(i highest wisdom of a creature to conform his ways of thinking 
and acting to the mind of God, it being absolutely ccTtain, tliat jf we 
conform not to his ways h(‘ will not conform to ours. We know that God 
cannot l)ut love righteousness ami hate iiihpiity. Bin is an ahominahle 
thing which his soul liateth. Do ye ])ut away sin from Ixdbre liiiii? lie 
is tho God and h'atlicr of our Lonl »/esus Christ, the Father of mcrta'cs, 
disjuaising mercy on tho ground of tho atonement to those who believe in 
Clirist. ilavc ye accepted of )mn*cy at his hamis through this channel ? i le 
is, in fine, a combination of all ])crfeetious. Do ye give him your wlsdc 
heart, so tluit none lias a greater hold of your alVections than GodV What 
arc yuui’ views of sinV I <lo not ask whether you feel .strongly or no. 
Nor do I impiive if you tliink yourself to be a great hiiincr or a small one. 
But arc you convinced from the word of God that siii is so utterly without 
excuse or defence, that it is au infinitely great evil, comprelicridod only 
by the mind of God ; so that you utterly despair of rendering a satisfaction 
to God for it, citlicr in whole or in part V Do you sec that you lie wholly 
at God’s mercy, and cast yourself wholly on tho finished work of Christ? 
This is a right view of sin, and until one adopts this view ho is ignorant of it. 
Have you found rest in Christ V [t will be no satisfactory answer, remember, 
to my question to say, “ I am sure I wish to get rest in Christ, I am willing 
and seeking to get it.” Multitudes who only wish and seek never find it ; 
because their very want of success shows that they have been seeking in* 
a wrong way, or in a wroflg quarter. Rest in Christ immcdiatolv follows 
believing God’s testimony rcgardyig him. Rest in Christ is nothing else 
than the satisfaction which the soul feels in the sufficiency, worth, and 
glory of his finisKed work. Those who fail to get rest in Christ plainly 
prove that they do not believe what God says of him — that they do not 
regard his work as trustworthy. But one may.say, I dare not believe 
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find apply tlio promises to myself, bccjausc it would btj so prosumptuous. 
Prcsiunfituous ! Wliy^iwlicrciu, lies the ju’csuniption in accounting that 
true wl)ich Grod has said? It is certainly presumption, or worse, to 
acc.ouitc it falser Where is the presumption of accounting one’s self a 
sinner ready and deserving to perish, amj taking what is freely oflered to 
all in 'such a (»ase — eternal life in Christ? Is it presumptuous to believe 
that Christ came into the world to save sinners, and that he really meant 
to d(j what he said ? I’lie presumption liss all on the other sido*. In 
refusing salvaticm on tlio broad ground tluit it is free to all 5 in acting as 
if one could do without it; in treating Christ as if he wore cither ujiablc 
to do what he undertakes, or did nut mean wliat ho says, — arc ye what 
ye profOvSS to be ? o. Ye ]U’uf(‘ 54 s to l)e llii^ dlseiph's of Clirist, are ye like 
hhni This is an intelligible, and ought to be an unoxcoptional^le test. 
If I am reijuircsd to try my owm Oi* any oilier man’s <*liaraot«‘r by what tmo 
knows of religion, hy one’s feelings, by one’s outward coiiiluct, It may be 
a dillicult matter to make the standard deiiiiitc and distinct. l>iit wlum 
t am rcipiired to try any mail’s Christian character hy this test, Is the 
man like Christa I have a«elear idea of the standard, hccause his character 
is so marked and decided, that no oi^e needs to l^vsitato about what it avjis 
for a moment. Who can fail to see that in all ho did and siin'erod li(» 
was actuated hy supreme love to Cod; it was Ids chief business and study 
to ])leaso riim. Now, reader, Avhat is the chief actuating principle of 
your life? Is it to jdease God, or man, or self? Again, wlio can fail to 
discern tliat (’lirist lunl the must pure and disintoiosted love and grai e 
towaisd tlio childnm of men; was it not for their sakes lie endured the 
anguish of the garden, and the deadly agony ef the cross? ileader, are 
you like him in these features of his cliaracter? Although the worhl 
abuse or injun* yofi,*do you love it still ? Is there no grudge liarliuuring 
in your mind? no malevolent feeling which comes again and again 
craving for revenge (»u some one? And was not Christ holy, harmless, 
undeliled, and separate from sinners? Id it your study to ho like him in 
this^vospotit too? Do ye shun tin* appearance of evil ? If ye do, ye can 
pray for Ihv bh.-s^ing of God on all ye undoriake, and do nolldiig on which 
yo cannot pray for a. blessing. Tlu'rc is nothing ye do wliiidi >e would 
not like to he surprisi il in by death, or wldeh ye would U(pt like to be 
monlioncd on the <lay of jndgmont. 4. Is your soul in alioaltliy state at 
the present time? Do not say, ‘‘I n»'member 'the lime when it was, and 
although I have sadly fallen away from the truth both in heart and 
pra(4ioe, yet I have good hopi's that God will restore me.’* Now, first 
of all, it being admitted tluit you luivo fallen away, and are in the (»ase 
of one who has rebelled, is rebelling, and means to rebel, that doctrine 
on which all your lufjies rest, tlio iloctrine of the saints’ }iersoverancc, 
cuts away all your hopes together. The doctrine is this, “ that true 
/lisciplcs alwajVs persevere in gi’ace and holiness to the end.” You have 
come short, fallen away. The doctrine on which you rest declares you 
a child of the devil. '■ You say, “ My soul was once in a healthy state.” 

♦ I beg niy readers to observe, that the case .supjiosod in. the text is that of an 
habitual siniiei*, what tlie Scriptures (Jcr. viii. 5,) call “a pcr/»ctual backsliding — 
those who litdil fast deceit and refuse to return.” It is a distinction of great 
importance, that character i.s not decided hy individual acts, only hy the hahitual 
course of the life* Thus. Noiih was not a drunkard, nor Aaron an idolater, nor 
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What a mournful saying is thirs!" One who is dying s«ys, I was unco 
healthy. One who is in rags says, I waf 4 oneo ricli. One who waits the 
day of his execution says, I was once innoc^llt: amt not a. few amidst the 
torments of hell can say, 1 was once a memher of a cliristian churcl^ and 
thought I was sure of going to heaven hccause I held this station. I 
repeat my (juestion tljcn, is your soul in liealth just now ? If it bo^your 
estimate of the pleasures, gains, and advantages of the world w'ill be very 
low. You will neither be lifted up with gain, nor oast down by loss. 
Praise will not ]nifr you up, nor blame (unless il l)e desorvetl) distress 
you. If your soul bo in health, you will relish the I>ible. A vain mind 
may find pleasure in hunting after senuons; an ungodly man may even 
r(ilLsh a religious book, or a eonnnentary, if citlujr be writlen by some 
great and elofpieiit man ; but it is only a godly man who sits down b) 
drink the living waten- IVosli from llic foimbtiii, with the desire jiiid relish 
of nno who ha.*? been travolliug for days in a IfiToii land, wliore sjii’ings 

or shrub or horh ihcre is none. If your soul Ixi in health, secret prayer 
will be accounted one of y «)ur most valued [»nvileges. Au bypoia-ite may 
])ray before others, ami even by himself as a duty; but it is only a child 
of (jod who knows the pleasure and the privilege of j)oiiring out wdflinul 
reserve bis wnrniesl, fwicst lliougbts and desir(‘s into the bosom of (lod, 
as iiito the bosom (jf a father. If your soul bo in hcaltb, yc will only 
relish the society of Qod’s people. Iho formali^^t slums them because, 
lie says, they are so vulgar, so ignorant, so little esteemed in the world. 

I la! what should we think of the loyalty of that man who consorteil daily 
with rebels and traitors, on the ph‘a that tlujy arc well-bred, well-infoi’ined, 
and of considerable iiotcjrioty and influence in society ! xi oliild of lliorl 
.sees in all the disciples of Christ an image of their master; this must 
give dignity and grace to the meanest, and lend a,\v;orth to tlnj whole 
character which oil tlie titles of a kingdom cannot im]>ait. To talk of 
the vulgarity of om; who is like Christ — the ignorajjce of one who knows 
Coil — the little coi).‘<e(pK*nco of ^ne who is to possess an oleinily of glory 
in heaven ! is nothing better (|iau the self-conceited silly driv(‘ls of a fool, 
who looks on his body as of more eonseijueiice tliaji bis soul, on tirnu as 
of greater importance tluui eternity, and the o^union and a|)plaii,'.(‘ of a 
mad besotted world tis more to be regarded than the judgment and 
ai)probalioii of God. Dear reader, T hero conclude these observations. 
The subject is not liuislic*! or exhausted, but I fliougbt a few pointed 
remarks more likely to be read and*rcmenibered than a more Icngiboned 
discussion. It is iny earnest prayer that Gial himself Avould undeceive 
the tleceived, and turn them to himself; and that he would keep all 
others “ from falling, and present them faultless before tlic jirescuce of 
bis glory with cxcecfling joy.” 

Jacob a liar, nor Peter an apostate, although they coinmittcil individiuil aets of sin 
of the nature indicated. The habitual coiirbc of these men \s*as godly; their 
glaring sin the exception. But the silent and continued indulgence of vindictive 
lascivious worldly desires and* thoughts, dc<*idc that a man has left the way of 
salvation — that the Holy Spirit of love, of purity, and godliness hr.s left him, and 
that the devil rulcth in his Iicjirt, Jhd uses hi» hands to forward his nialiguaiit 
and ungodly purpos'is: See an excellent Note in Fuller’s Works, vol. v., ]>]>. 
094 , 695 . 
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Jt is imjpossihlo to avoid lining Btnick witli tlio concurrence of cu'cnm- 
glanoos wlucli favour tlic sojiaratliJii of Cluirch ami State in Enropo. This 
concurrence' is the more re ‘mark able, since the} circmnstanccs do not spring 
freiin tlnj will of the jinrtizaiis of separation, hut on the contrary from its 
adversaries; latterly, we. havej cv<*n seen (ho warmest friends e.»f the State 
Oliurch ])remoiinoo in favour of Ihei Fref (!lmrolu>s, he;eanse they risked 
being themselve}.s obliged to tbange their peisitioii. The revedution 
recently elfeedeil in thej canton of (Icneva, Avas ins[)ircd not only by 
hatred of the aristocracy of Avealth and family, but of the religions 
aristocraeiy likewise, 'fhe} ji(} 0 ])le hated true Cvhri.stians for their slrho. 
jirinniples, ami the national clergy for its power. Thus the new constitu- 
tion has disiiihe.rited iha ^cncrahle company entirely comprised of ]>a,stovs, 
aiKPiiaa tran.'^ferrod their iuneti«)ns^to a consistory composed of four-lifths 
of laymen, and it has givc'U the people at larg(‘ a'\a»ice in the munination 
of past(j]-.s: seeing itself thus thrcutmiod, the venerable Avhicli 

here.tofore hadshoAvn nothing but o[)]>e.Mlion to the frccMloni r*f the church, 
fleclarod that IIumv Avere cln-uinslaiicen in Avhich the plague oi sc]>aration 
became a duty ! Two of its pastor.^ have lieen brought hy the government 
before this same company, for having made in tlie pulpit some unfavour- 
able" allusions to the last political revolution. Far from condemning 
them, the com|)any reiHiod Avifh insolcneo to the goviTiiment, and the 
lattiT retorted in J^amc team. At pre^rmt there i^ a <liJfercnco het\A'ocn 
the two powers, ami 1 kuoAv not how it will terminate. MeanAvhilc, tlio 
most zealous Ohvistiaus and the most decided infidels dcmiand the .separ- 
ation of (Miius'li and State; those Avho aue bctAVcon the tAVO extremes .say 
that this sej carat ion is good in theory, lait imjm.ssiblo in the realization at 
pri'f.ent ! such is the ignova!i(*o of the per»plc. 

In the e.intun of A" ami, the ipiestion is iniu'h farther advanced. The 
Free (.‘hiuvli there is decidedly organized. It has held its lir.st Synod, 
which has voted for a constitution Avhich, before its final adoption, must 
vcceiA'o tlu) approbation of the cburebo.s. Here is a summary of its 
labours, Avhicli may be consuh'rod dofniile. Tlio churclios shall be united 
in one body and under a common goATriuncnt, which shall he vc.sted, not 
in the hands of jiastors only, but also in a Hynod composed of representa- 
tives from all the ehurehes. Plmrchcs shall be formed b}' voluntary 
nceession; no person eaii bo a member of the church by birth, but by iho 
adoption of its )>ruiciples at the age of reason. 1’he ])rofession of faith is 
very short, aivl has fur its centre salvation through faith in Jesus Christ. 
All the ordinances of worship, oven the communion, are accessible to 
every one: upon this point the Free Chuveh is widely distinguished from 
the disisonting churches, which do not ^ndininistcr the sacrament without 
examining the faith of their members ; it judges no, person, but accepts 
each on his simple declaration ; oAxn scandalous sinnefs, who, after being 
admonished by the pastors and elders, have been excommunicated from 
the church, are al libortr to come to the eouiiiiunion, because the oburcb, 
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wliilo rcpinliatin." Iho conduct uf sucli ]ievsoiis us ;i bod/, docs not wish 
to set itself as a judge of their eonseiopices before 0<vl. 'Phe work of 
sejiaraliuii is llicn ctfeeted in the eantou of Vniul, and every day now 
members, even pastors of the governmental eluireh join it, repidt-id as 
they are by the oppressions of the olficors of Slate. 

The same things j^-re in preparation In the (*anton of Tlornc. ^One 
jSollcrj il Ililtiunalistj has been inmiinatod professor of lho<»lop:y\ Opposi- 
tion soon manifested itself throjugh .‘-omc pamjihlcts, and the govianment 
did not fear to cite two authors hef(n*e the ( vimiual tvihumds. hhirihov- 
more, they gave (frdei's to tlio pastors to cahn fiom ilie ]»ul])it tlio anger 
uf the j>eo]>le a^ toe nomination of the now profess<n*. It is impossible 
that this order should not ho disfegav<lcd f)y the majority of the orthodox 
pastors, and ])ei*liap-J beliav lh(‘ close of this letter I shall receive tlie 
umionneomeut tli.at Ihe struggle has already eonimenced. 

Tn France wo have not >et reached this poi^t, hut it is t'asy to sec 
that the system ot separath-u is gaining fa\*nn*. 'flio Central Society of 
Fvangelizjition, v, hicliluis rct*ei!lly l>ceii luviiied to sustain the National 
ChurtJi, the be.^t [n'oof of that whi('!i I ha\e advauccal, lor it lias exf'ited 
very little sympnthv, and li-’S «iiily st'rved to ijr.)\oive (Ii(‘ Z(‘al <tf llie friends 
of the Fivangelital Su('it*ty of France, vdiieh they roprt»a('h with tendencies 
to separation. 

^J’ho Fret' Church of Scotland, wliieli, at the jicriod of its formatioji 
a])p(‘arcd to scjiarate vith regret, and whi<‘h ]>hn-ed union with the States 
as the mo<].-l to follow, this chuveh has e(mie io the aitl of the Free, 
Ciiureli (.f (In^ canton of \hiud. and ha'^ otiered to sustain Free Cliurclies 
ill Fra IK o. 

Ihit if on the one hand (-Oorts are making to enfraneliise the ohureh, 
oil thf* other, tliere is an effort to deprive us oS our ly'Jigion.^! lilaTty, by 
measures winch will have the same result. The na])fisl ]»roa(;hcTs who 
were eondeviuied at Iriou for holding religious m<‘Ctings, luivt^ been 
eorideirmed anew at AiMicn.% vdierc they had a](peal(‘d fr(»m llie tirst 
deeisi(»n. Firrtlior, the Alticijjjy (ieneral of Ang(»ulenie has just made 
ail application to annul llui decision which liad acipiitted me for having 
preached at Mansle. You ivill perha]>s recollect tliat last*y(Mr the 
authorities s<uzod from mo some copies of a tract entitled An Appeal to 
the Priests, wlimli 1 hud scut to the ‘i2,U00 curates of J^Yanec. As six 
montlis had passed iiivay si«co the .seizure, 1 thought the government had 
abandoned all idea of puv.suit ; but l*liave just learned that this time has 
been occupied by many judgments in the courts wbicb have declared 
tliciiisolves inoompotoiit. TJie Attorney General of tlio Iloyal Court of 
Paris has himself decided very strongly again, st thi.s [>ro.‘ieeution, and it 
was found iiece.ssary to declare that ,snch was the will of the mirii.ster, to 
induce him to yield. The Court of Ajjpeals ought aow to bring mo 
before the Court of Assizes, (a criminal tribunal,) whore I diall bo tried 
for having insulted the Catholic religion and its priests, by counselling 
them to abandon a 2 >rofa‘<si(fn which they exercise agaiii.st their eon.sci(;nce ! 
Hujipily, the matter will ho decidejj by jury, and J count on an aei^uittal; 
if not, I shall write my letters from 2 >rihon. 

I am oon.solod iu"advanr3G for tho.se j)cr.sccutions, by the fact tliat my 
Appeal to tlie Prie.sts, has not been useless. T know already of four 
curates, who have given or will give in their laisignatioiis ; oiheitt will 
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follow their oxaSflple ; in any event, the suit they have instituted against 
me will servo to engage public < opinion in my favour. This pinion is 
already decided against the *^celibaoy of the clergy, and as 1 counsel 
llominli priests to marry, 1 expect to see the press taJee part with me, as 
it has already done against the Court of Appeals, which rejected the suit 
of tho ex-curato Vignand, who wished to marry. , 

A ministerial revolution has been accomplished in Bavaria. A Jesuit 
ministry, having M. Abel at its head, has for a long time governed that 
country. The king desired to withdraw himself from its tyranny, and 
his ministers wore in o])poRition to him. At the same time the monarch 
has committed the folly of attaching to himself, as an all-powerful 
favourite, a Spanish dancing girl, whdso loose life at Paris was well 
known. M. Abel and his colleagues have adroitly profited by this 
circumstance, to protest against his conduct, and to withdraw in the name 
of virtue. No one is deceived by these false appearances of disappointed 
ambition ; and while blaming the immorality of the king, every body is 
rejoicing at tlio fall of the ministry. This kingdom, then, has entered 
Upon a more liberal cou^e of policy, and Protestants, who have hereto- 
foreseen persecuted, will bo the gainers. A single fact will apprise you 
of the extent to wbicli their consciences were' oppressed ; Protestant 
worship was not only provcntod by force, but soldiers of this faith were 
constrained to participate in the Catholic worship, when military sci*vico 
called them to it ; for example, they were obliged to kneel to the Host 
when it passed through the streets. A man on his knees before a morsel 
of paste ! 

TJio Pope hesitates between the cxigcucios of his people, who desire 
freedom, and the exigencies of Austria., whicli demands of him its 
suppression. Austria, you know, wishes to nilo Italy, and it views with 
alann any degree of freedom granted, oven to li people which is not its 
own. It is undoubtedly to please this power, that Pius IX. has recently 
published an edict of censure against coj:tain publications. 

M. Martin, (du Nord) our minister of- Justice and of Worship, who 
has pui*sucd with such bitterness our Protestant religious liberty, he of 
whom W'a?* reported a scandalous story, and who always attended mass, 
has just deceased. The king has appointed in his place M. Hebert, the 
same Attorney General who decided against my being prosecuted for the 
Appeal to the Priests, ^ »» 


AN EARNEST PEOPLE. 

Within the last few years the press has teemed with publications on the 
subject of an earnest ministry,” and, considering that a preached gospel 
has always been the chief means employed by God in the conversion of 
sinners, too much cannot be said on the incalculable importance of 
ministers being thoroughly imbued with tboir 'Master’s spirit, whose zeal 
consumed ‘him. The most powerful jnvectivo might bo justly wielded 
against a careless, iudolout, cold, prayerloss, ppintless preacher — a 
neglecter of his studies, and a drone m his pulpit ; &nd it were an easy 
taw to cull from the pages both of periodic^ and more pennanent 
works, extracts on the /point. It has struck us, however, that there is a 
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growing tendency to indiscriminate censure, and that an dqjbally essential 
clement in a pastor’s success — an earnest ]9ooplc — is jp no little danger of 
being undervalued. We, therefore, address ourselves to it. 

1. An earnest people will seek to grow in knowledge, andjn grace. • 

Heligion takes hold on the innermost springs of action, and their 

elasticity cannot be sustained without fresh accessions of information. 
He who is desirous of attaining these will bo regular in his attendance 
on the ordinances of puplic worslyp, and will manifest his anxiety to reap 
benefit by the attentive manner in which ho listens to what is said. 
Few things operate more influentially in infusing soul into a speaker, than 
a number of hearore whom ho secs day after day before him, and whose 
eyes are an index to the burning power of truth in their hearts. An 
earnest people Avill feel it to be an incumbent duty alike to themselves 
and their pastor, thus to wait steadily on liis ministrations, and to repro- 
bate the wandering habits of those who have itchfhg ears, and the sloth- 
fulness of half-day hearers \riio loll the forenoon of the liOrd’s day aw:iy 
in doplorablc iii.actlvlty of mind, soul, and body. Such persons never 
make any progi-ess, their knowledge Is very limited, and their piotj is 
dwarfish. The influenee they exert ie of a chilling and deadening 
description, and, like maSses of ice, they freeze each disciple that comes 
within their range. How dilFerent from the atmosphere aronnd a chnrch 
of whom the pastor could say, For now we live, if yo stand fast in the 
Lord. For what thanks can we render again to God for you, for all the 
joy wherewith wo joy for your sake before our God.” Joy in the Lord 
arising from a people’s devotedness, is a man’s strength, girds his mjnd 
for severe study, inflames his lieart with glowing lovo, and qualifies him 
for so speaking tliat many may bo led to believe. 

2. An earnest people loill attend tJte church meetings. • • 

When a Christian’s soul is prospering and in liealtli, he delights in the 
affairs of that community in which ho is under training for heaven, and 
is never at rest when he is ignorant of its condition. Jiinkod to it by 
strong tics, ho is glad when sinners turn from darkness to light, and 
associate themselves with it, and is very deeply concerned when at a?iy 
time there are few such additions. His presence can be calculalod’on at 
the meeting, but the absence of many of his brethren shows how little 
real interest they have in the advancement of the body. They can pro- 
cure time for social parties, ^or political societies, for philanthropic and 
benevolent institutions, and for the perusal of boitks, magazines, and 
newspapers ; although they cannot get leisure from the calls of busine.ss 
to disenarge their duties at a miurch meeting, notwithstanding tho 
obligations under which they are laid in the scriptures to fulfil them. It 
is a pity for a Christian’s conduct to testify to a man- of tlie world “I 
obtain time for every duty and recreation except for the assemblies of 
my brethren in Christ ; I expect to be with them in eternity, and that 
must compensate for my not cultivating their fellowship on earth ; when 
I have done with the world 1 shall always be with them, so that I can the 
more readily excuse my apparent disregard of them now.” The idea of 
this class being in ^earnest about tbe enlargement of Zion, or about the 
increasing holiness of her sons and daughters, can hardly be mentioned 
without the consciousness that no proof whatever can be round for cither. 
Their pastor may bo truly consecrated to his callidg, but ho cannot secure 
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their co-opcration, his hands aro unsupported, and bis heart sinks, while 
there aro none more prone to find fault with the results of their* apathy 
than the producers *of thom*. In business they are all life, they Expect 
thc«.sauie animation in the ehurch ; but they take part in the bustle of the 
exchange and the warehouse, and heed not the concerns of the chur(^. 
W<hat ri^ht can they have to complain so porously of its deadness 
when their own carelessness is destructive of its life, and is a subject for 
lamentation and woo ? , 

3. An earnest people will desire to see souls saved. 

The remark is trite, that a man cannot bo in earnest about the salva- 
tion of his own soul, without putting forth exertions to save those of 
others. It is founded on truth, and is‘statcd by tho Apostle Paul thus ; 

I am debtor both to tho Greeks and to tho barbarians, both to tho wise 
and the unwise.” This is an ago of perpetual activity in politics, 
business, speculation, ofiLtciision of knowledge, and litcraiy pursuits. Mon 
every where arc wide awake, and their energies arc on the stretch. 
They aro in earnest. Christians must enter upon these various secular 
concerns in as for aa tho prinoiples of the !Bible warrant, and must 
exhibit as great assiduity as tho, men with whom they act. Where, tlien, 
is tlio difFcrcnco between them ami tho more * followers of earth to be 
discerned ? If both aro only zealous in the same pursuits, how aro tho 
godly and the ungodly to bo known ? Will it. not be by the former 
imparting to tho church the activity which pervades society in general, 
exhibiting an ardent longing for the conversion of sinners, and adopting 
such measures to pour tlio enthusiasm of the ago into his brethren, aa 
shall compel the unconverted to confess, “ Ho is our competitor in our 
own field, and can cope witli us in it, but Ins licart is obviously on the 
future state, and Jiis highest joy is reached when ho conceives that a soul 
has obtained a title to eternal bliss. Wo, to relax our jaded spirits, fall 
back upon tho theatre, tho concert, tho ball-room — but we sec liim 
resorting to tho concert for prayer, andirofrcshing himself with the praises 
of a few humble Christians to their God.” .Our business professors ought to 
be tbe life-blood of a church, by bringing with them into all its evangelic 
operatiods tho tone and power they have in tho marts of commerce, and 
the political committco-room. In no other way can they got men to 
believe that they arc not as much intoxicated with the world as the most 
wretched miser is. May wo not, op looking < around us, appeal to them, 
and ask, — What efforts do you use to bring sinners under tho sound of 
tho gospel? what field of Christian exertion do you fill? what watchfulness 
over any anxious inquirer do you exorcise? Li what tangible shape is it 
that the worldling can recognise that your treasure is in heaven? If 
you chose, you jcould infuso into the churches the life, the soul, tho 
intense eagerness, which you know exist in earthly matters ; why is it 
that you are> so stirring in them, and so apathetic when spiritual matters 
claim your talents ? x our ability to conduct the enterpi^es of time has 
been tested: — why expend all your powers Vm them, why not reserve a 
portion for tlie church, why not give ^n impulse to her wa^are with sin ? 
X ou would thus let your earnestness in religion be known and read of all 
men, so that while you might continue to be as dfifgent in business as 
before, you would at the same time prove yourselves to bo *^tho salt of tho 
earth,” and “ a city sot upon an hill.” 
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4. An earnest people mil he liberal. « 

" Men,” says an American author, are alt^ays m'ofit free to appropriate 
their money in the promotion of the objects dearest to their hearts ;^and 
he who loves God, and longs for the coming of his kingdom, will feel 
gratified most of all ,with giving money for that darling object. Jlis 
heart pants for the extension of the kingdom of Christ. lie, thereJme, 
accounts nothing a privation or a sacrifice which is appropriated to this 
object. Docs tho miser count !ho hoarding up of tiioney a privation, a 
sacrifice, or a .eprieyanee? No. Ho aCCOUntS tho hoarding Up aS tllO 
best possible disposition of his moufiy. To GVGry otlicr Object lie gives 
sparingly, and has but little satisfaction in any payment ho is obliged to 
make ; but his heart is set upon accumulating treasures. Every slulling 
that is saved and put into his iron chest is disposed of according to his 
hoiirt’s desire. Now, the Christian’s heart is#just as truly set upon 
building up the kingdom of J esus Christ as a miser’s heart is upon hoard- 
ing up his wealth. In other expenditures, tlioroforo, he will na'turally bo 
sparing ; but in tho promotion of tho groat object of his heart’s dcsiro, 
ho will bo li])cral and bountiful, ami ciyoy most f>f all tho appropritrtion 
of money to that obicct. • Instead of giving grudgingly and with a sparing 
hand, ho will pour out of his treasures tho most unsparingly, and with 
tho fullest, readiest hcg,rt.” 

Glasgow. 


CHRIST AND THE LEPER. 

isY noN. EOMUNO miprs. 

LoATirsoME, an outcast, doomc*! to solitude, 

Or, worse than solitude, to share tho fate 
With loathsome outc;ists like himself, he stood 
A Icjjcr, all alone, withhut tho gate: 

When, lo ! tho Master comes : where all of late 
Had been despair and hopeless misery, 

Beamed a bright ray upon his darkened stale : 

At once he felt a great High Priest was nigh: 

A Priest who could be touched with his inlirmily. 

Approach he darcs^ot. — “ Thou const make me clean, 
Lord, if thou wilt !” This was his only plea ; 

“ I will,” tho gracious answer ; naught between 
The promise and th’ omnipotent decree 
Of ** Be thou clean ! ” Spotless at once and free 
From taint, his wcaiy heart he could divest 
Of its whole burden ; in society 
Free from thenceforth to mingle, or to r6st 
*Mid beings, long unseen, whom he had loved the best. 

Fancy would vainly strive to paint his grief 
When suffering, 'lis earnestness of prayer 
For help, or the glad joy of his relief ; 

Bnt we may know and fdel it ; wo may share 

o&thcso varying moods ; this deep despair, 
This earnest longing to bo healed, this joy 
When made tho subjects of His faeavculy care. 

Who is there, gracious Lord, that might not^cry, 

“ Such leprosy is mine, such need of thee haf o 1 ? 
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** Behold me with the leprosy of sin, 

Tainteil^ike hiin,^oft<icmncd to herd with those 
Who, with fair outside, arc more foul within 
Than ho whom thou didst heal ; to seek repose, 

And seek it all in vain, as one who knows 
lie must be exiled from the blessed scene 

Of saints made perfect : such my weight of woes I 
My want, my hope, my faith hy thee aro seen j 
Look on mo I If Ikon wilt, Lord^ thou canst make me dean.’* 


ATHENS. 

By I)e. Baird op America. 

A voYAOis of a most tempestuous nature, and lasting twice as long as 
tisual, brought me from IMiilta to this city. The weather was roalty 
dreadful, until the day Jijefove our arrival, when for the first time the high 
br^wn and bleak hills, or moiini^ins rather, of tlio Morca, were seen by 
us. We passed near to Navarino, but did lud' enter the harbour. We 
had a fine view of the southern coast of ancient Myccnia, and also of 
Sparta and of Argolis. As scon from the sea, this portion of the coast 
of Greece appears extremely dreary — especially at this season, when all 
nature is in the sere and ])rown (not yellow) livery of autumn. We 
pa.ssed near to Corigo, 8 pczzio, Hydra, Poros, and Egina — islands of 
more or less impovtanco, of which Spezzio and Hydra especially figure 
not a little in tlio history of the late revolution in Greece. 

The w'catlicr, ,Tv^hicb had generally been extremely bad for a fortniglit, 
became delightful as our steamer marched up the Saronic gulph, and 
passed round into the little harbour of the Piraeus, As soon as wo could 
get ashore, I took a cabriolet and set cut for Athens, distant about five 
miles from the Pirmus. Tlic intervening, space is flat and low, and from 
tir.10 immemorial has been unliealthy. Of late it is less so, from having 
been very thoroughly drained. The modern road is good, and is one of 
the few in all Greece which deserve that epithet. The Pirmus is a new 
town of some three or four thousand inhabitants, and wears w^holly an 
European aspect. It is steadily,^ and cvevi for this country, rapidly 
increasing. The houses are quite handsome, and appear to bo comfort- 
able abodes. Between the Pirmus and Athens there aro extensive olive 
orchards, some of the trees of which are manifestly very old. 

Upon my arrival at Athens, I went to a new and oxcoUont hotel, called 
the botel d’ Angleterre^ where I took up my abode, as I supposed, for 
the brief period.which I had purposed to spend hero. But soon Dr. 
King, our bflovod and excellent missionary, came and insisted upon my 
making his bouse my homo during my* stay. And here I have been 
installed in his study for a fortnight. As Dl\ King’s house stands on or 
near the site of the ancient Prytaneqpi, it is directly north of the Acro- 
polis, and quite near to it. Every time I look out of my window, the 
mountain-like form of the Acropolis, with its wall-cneircled brow, rises up 
before nflV eyes, and is an object which never ceases to interest. I am 
here in tno very centre of antiquity. Five minutes’ walk takes me to 
most of the important'localities of ancient Athens. 
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Modern Atlions is literally a now city, having anson out of tlio ruins 
to which the Turks reduced the place in*tho Ijrt^ revolution. Almost 
every house is new. It has increased rapidly since it became the capital 
of the kingdom. The population surpasses 25,000. Many of the fiouses 
are fine-looking. The central part is too crowded, and has naiTow streets 
which are not well paved, nor arc they kept as clean as they ought^o bo. 
But tho romoter portions of the city are really handsome. The paiaco 
of the king stands on the casTorn verge of the town, and from its more 
elevated position, as well as from its great size, is a commanding objc(;t 
in the scene. Alodcrn Athens stands where was the centre of tho ancient 
Athens — on the north of the Acropolis, and between it and a high hill, 
or insulated mountain, called Lycahettus. It extends down from the line 
between these points westward, towards the plain. Down in that plain, 
in the midst of wliat arc now olive-groves, ant^ at the distance of a mile 
and more to the north-west, was, it is supj>osed, tho famous Academy of 
Plato. To the north-east, a little beyond tJio spot wliore* is now tlic 
garden of the paiaco, was tlic Lyceum of Aristotle, if tradition and the 
opinions of anticpiarians are correct. Whilst Mars lliUy or the Areopa- 
gus, lies south-west ofi the Acropolis, *and not far from it. Tho Temple 
of Theseus stands down below tlic Areopagus to the north-west, and near 
the south-western verge of the modern city. Whilst south and west of 
the Areopagus are several points of great interest to thc>so who arc 
familiar witli ancient Athens. The ground is very lirokcn, consisting of 
rocky hills and deep ravines. And yet the wall of tho ancient city 
included a large space in this direction, and these hills, as well tis the 
intorvoriing ravines, were once covered with houses and temples. In this 
part of the ancient city — whi<jli is now wliolly destitute of a house, and 
of every thing like one, save the new Olwervatory '^licli stands on ono 
of tho hills — were tho New Market, tho Pnyx, the Prison of JSocrates, 
the Monument of Phihpappu^, the Tomb of Gymon the Just, &c. &c. 
The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus stood at a short distance to the 
eastward of the Acropolis; whilst on tho same side, and quite at its^haso, 
were the Theatre of Bacchus and the Odeon of Her odes. To the north 
of tho Acropolis, and where tlio modern city stands, were tho old Agora, 
or Market ; some of tho most celebrated Stoae or Porches; the Pcecile; 
tho Library; many tcjnples of tho gods; and tho Prytaneum — tlic 
building where tho liencfactors of tfic state, and ambassadors from foreign 
countries, were lodged at the public expense. 

All those localities I have visited many times during tho last fourteen 
days. I have ascended again and again to tho Acropedis, and viewed 
with even increasing admiration the ruins of tho Propylma, the Parthenon, 
and the Ericthium. I have climbed the* Arcopa^s, and read on its 
summit in his own beautiful Greek, Paul’s address to tho “men of 
Athens.” I have stood on the Betna of the Pnyx, on tho very spq)t 
where Demosthenes stodd when he pronounced his tremendous orations 
against Philip. I have entered the supposed Prison of Socrates, gazed 
at the remaining columns of flio Temple of JupUer Capitolinus, and 
explored that of •Theseus. I have wandered over the sites of the A cademy, 
and the Lyceum, and visited the SUsdium. Still more; I have mounted 
to the top of Lycahettus, and sat down in front of the little church of St. 
George, which crowns its rocky summit ; and* from that elevated point 
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Ql^oyed ono of the finost views \n tLe world, having the modorn 
woQ 08 thOfiminB of thtr aneieifit, and the plain beyond, beneath nio to tho 
south; tho range of mount Hymottos to tho cast; mounts Pentelicus 
and Pames to north ; tho Saronic gulph and the mountains of tho 
P^^nuesus to tho west, and the snowy top of Pamassusy far in tho 
nortftwest. 

Nor have 1 oonfinod my attention to Athens and its immodiato yicinity, 

1 bftVO visited the Plain of Marathon, the* Puins of Eleusis, the Temple 
of MinerfM at Nuntum, and what interested mo most of all, the sites of 
ancient Cenchrea and of Corinth. From this you will soc that 1 have 
not been idle. I have, in fact, taxed my strength to the utmost. God 
bo praised, my health is far better than it was when I left Marseilles ; 
far better than I dared to hope that it would be, when T wrote you from 
Toulouse, ill October. , 

I have found time, also, to sco a considorablo number of distinguished 
individuals here. The king and queen, many of whoso relatives in . 
Germany I have known, vei^ promptly gave rao private audiences. I 
have « seen much of Geileral Church, Sir Edmund Lyons, the British 
ambassador, something cf Mr. PScatory, tho Fiwnch ambassador, and 
some of the Greeks who aro men of distinction, such as J^rofessor Bambas 
and othors of tho University, and some members of tho Parliament. 

The more I see of Greece, the more I am interested in its present 
condition and prospects. It is a poor country at prosout, thinly inhabited, 
the masses are degraded and ignorant, niid many of tho higher clabl^cs 
are occeedingly corrupt and immoral. — ^And yot Greece will certainly be 
regenerated. Schools arc every whore cslabliJiing ; four gymnasia already 
exist (at Athens, Patras, Napoli, and Syra ;) and to crown all, an ('xcol- 
lent University haS'ooon founded in this city, which has 20 Professois, 
250 regular students, and 600 “ auditors ” or hearers, composed of such 
persons, young or old, and especially young men, wlio aro disposed to 
hear any of tho Lectures. TJioro are eighteen newspapers published in 
Athqns, and six in other places, and some of them are ably conducted. 
The modern Greeks, like them of old, “seek after knowledge.” And 
knowledge is gaining groimd among them. Thousands of youth aro 
rocoiving an education which will raise them up above tlio dogiudation 
whioh at proscut {prevails. There is a sj)irit ,pf patriotism among tho 
middle classes, which is encouraging. No people could have behaved 
bettor than they did in 1843, wlion they compelled tho government to 
give thorn tho long-promisod Constitution. And although things are now 
in a deplorable state, it is not tho fault of tho Constitution, nor of tho 
people ; but because tho government will not give tho Constitution fair 
play. The king, t^ted upon* by sinister influences, has detested it flrom 
tho first, and seems* determined that it shall be destroyed or circumvented. 

, 1 shall now fum for a littlo while, to something relating to tho moral 
and religious state of this country. • 

Tho Gredcs aro all followers of tho Greek Church. Nor have th^ an 
ordinmy attaohmeut to the doctrines, forins, &c. of that churoh. Tneirs , 
is tiitt attachment which long ages of persecution from Mussolmen ha^ 
inw^tV^^t ill tho inmost circles of their hearts. It is like tho attaohment 
which the Spaniards and^thc Irish fcol for tho Homan Catholic fhillu 
Th^Qiech Qinxrch has lu^n the great bond of union among nil the Crock 
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pooplo. On this account, also, tlioy arc attached to it. They hope 
by means of it the six or seven millions of (Hrecks—all, save one 
scattered throughout the Turkish empire — ^may one day bo ro-unitei'^ 

As to the character of the Greek Church and its doctrines, it is not my 
intention to speak at^ present. It is sufficient to say, that althongfr 1 
think it hotter in somo respects than the Roman Catholic, cspooiaily'‘iti 
roferonco to several points which wUl one day he made available for 
bringing about a reformation ifi it, I have no hesitation in saying that 
there is quite as much gross superstition, among its members and its 
followers, as among those of Rome. And in spreading the truth among 
them, the same hatred, the samceopposition — but probably not the same 
systematic, Idoody persoeution — is to be expected. Their case is widely 
different from tliat of the Armenians and Nestorians. Their bigotry and 
their inbred attachment to the religion of their fathers, are far more 
invincible. It will require many and long continued efforts to make the 
truth prevail among them. And yet these efforts must he made, if we wish 
to SCO tlic desired object attained. On this point I think our churches need 
to ho enlightened, fiecausc the same success, so far as conversions arcTon- 
covned, lias not emwiicd the missionai'y efforts which have been made in 
Greece, whicli has been seen in somo other fields, they come to the conclu- 
sion that nothing has been accomplished, and grow weary. This is all wrong. 
Much has indeed been* accomplished, more than any one who Ifnows the 
true state of the fields would have dared to ho[»c for twenty-five years ago. 

Dr. King came hither in 1828; something had been previously done 
by Messrs. Risk and Parsons, not so much for the Greeks in Greece* as 
for those outside of it. Dr. K. has consequently been hero eighteen 
years. Other missionaries have from time to time been §Qpt to this field by 
the American Board, and by other societies in our country and in Europe. 
The whole number of laliourcrs lias never been great ; nor did the most 
of them remain long enough to a<jconiplish much. At present. Dr. King 
of the Aniori(jan Board, Ilcv. 3^r. Hill of the Protestant Episcopal }3oard, 
Rev. Messrs. Bucl and Arnold of the American Baptist Board, (the latter 
at Corfu, on the confines of Greece, rather than in it,) and Rev. Mr. 
Hilder of the Church of England Missionary Society, with the ladies con- 
nected with them, arc the only lalxmrcrs in this great field. 

And now, as to the question whether the missions in Greece have been 
a failure, let mo state candidly my opinion, after a good deal of inquiry 
on the spot. 

1. The number of conversions is said to be very small. This is 
probably true, up to this time. And yet I apprehend that there is a 
want of that perfect information which wo need, before can come to a 
very definite opinion on this point. As the missionaries have never 
attempted to form churohes, and cannot do so until more roligjohs freedom 
prevails in this land, neither they nor any one else can say how many 
have been brought to the saving knowledge of the gospel, of the thousands 
whom they have directly or indirectly reached. God only knows this. 

2. It cannot be said that many thousands of children and youth have 
been taught in the mission schools, and there learned a great deal of the 
sacred Scriptures, without rcceiviug benefit. Sooner or later there will 
bo a harvest from so much seed scattered abroad. • 

3. Then consider what has been done to circufate the word of God,- 
and other good books. From inquiry, I Hearn that it is probable that 
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neaffly, if iwo hundred sbimd evangelical books and trafdtS'bavd 

boon published m ‘B®)dem Ghreek, by these various missions. The^ lieM. 
Mr.^DUel, the e^itbellent Baptist missionary who, with his wife and . Misdi 
Waldo,* arti labouring at the Piraeus, (and, blessed be God, not without 
encouragement,) told me the other day, that his Sunday school library 
ObntaiUs 160 of those works. It is probable that the tracts and children’s 
books constitute one half of the whole number. But the other hundred 
embraces books, from the DairymarCs" Daughter up to Wilberfore^s 
VieWf Butlers Analogy^ Wayland's Elements of Moral Science, and works 
of similar size. These books are becoming scattered over all Greece, 
and among the Greeks who live in other countries. Is all this to be 
esteemed nothing? Depend upon it, there is sin in our doubts and 
unbelief. We have too many Christians among us who love the easy 
place in every thing. The up-hill part of the field has no attractions for 
them. They have sight, but little faith. I am of opinion that the 

missions in Greece have been reduced more than they ought to have been. 
Success will come, if wo labour and pray in faith, as we should. 

•^But there has beon^^eat opposition from the Greeks to these efforts, 
and their opposition is increasing.” Certainly dtherc has been ; and he 
must be very simple indeed, who, knowing any thing about Greece, could 
have expected that there would be no opposition. But God can render 
the truth triumphant over all opposition. And when will the time come 
when the go.spel can be spread in any country that is destitute of it, 
without encountering opp(»sitiou ? 

And now, a few words respecting Dr. King, and his present position 
and prospects. Your readers are aware that he was cxcornniunicatcd by 
the Synod of thp^Grook ClmiHjh in the autumn of last year, on account 
of a book which ho had published, in which the eiTors of the worship of 
the Virmn, the adoration of saints, transubstantiation, and incidentally 
some others, were condemned, not so mucli by any thing which Dr. K. 
himself said, as by what the Greek Fathers — St. Ircnocus, St. Chrysostom, 
Sti Basil, &c. — have said. He was next arraigned by an inferior civil 
tribunal, which decided that there was ground for a trial before a court 
of civil law. From this decision Dr, K. apj^ealed to the Court of tlic 
Areopagus, which decided in coincidence with the inferior tribunal. In 
consequence of this. Dr. K. was cited to appear before the Criminal Court 
of the kingdom, at its sessions in Sy^a, one of the islands, which commenced 
on the 22d of July. But when he went there, his lawyers and others 
dissuaded him from landing, apprehending personal violence from the 
multitude, who had been excited against him by the priests. In consc- 
quenee of this hejretumed to this city in the steamboat. And although 
there has been gi;cat exoitnient, he has experienced no evil. The trial has 
not come dn,^nor is it known whether it will ever come on. It is thought 
by many that the authorities will be most happy to give it the go-by. It 
is certain that the opinion of the most distinguished lawyers is m emposi- 
tiem to a trial, because there is really no ground for one — ;as ,Dr. .Jv* ,hpd 
violated no law. Should a trial take )>lace, it will probably bq.h^d p^re- 
Whnt the issue of a trial before ujury would be, humanly speaking^ there 
oan bo little doubt, when we consider the influenoe of the priests., a^ng 
this people. But God, can do wonders; and He slioidd be entreated by 
his children so to guidb this matter, that his glory and kingdom mi^be 
.|N[|Mti6t^ among this peoples Hitherto the hand of God :li&tl'4eM: 
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wonderfully displayed at evcr^r turn in tins uffiiir. His providenoo'gfiye 
Dr^ K. an admirable opportunity to say just»what did. And bis 
haa produced, and is producing a great sensation. And of all map,, bo 
was just the man to spcaik and act as ho has done. His influence. Wfio 
^eat among this nation ; he had done a great deal for them ; bf^ad 
rights here; he was linown personally to every distinguished mffn iu 
Greece ; his life had been blameless, and singularly upright and prudent. 
And in addition to all, he has a €freekwife, a lady of some family influence 
and much personal, who is still a member of the Greek Church. There 
has been a great providence in this matter. Wo now see why Dr. K. was 
in God’s providence led to marry, a Greek woman. Kad Mrs. K. been a 
foreigner, or if she had left the Greek Church, Dr. King would not bo in 
Athens to-day ; probably ho never could have left it alive. 

But the Storm is evidently blowing over. Dr, K, has gone about 
AtbcQS a great deal with me, and 1 liaye had auundaut opportunities of 
remarking how much ho is still respected by all classes. Tliercf arc many 
here that do not hesitate to take his part. The truth is working. 
Patience and prudence will, with God’s blessing, •do wonders. Man 3 pare 
ashamed of what has bc^n done. • 

Dr. King has been wonderfully blessed in having such a friend as 
General Church, one of the most distinguished men in Greece, who lives 
next door to him, and has nobly stood by him through all. — Sir Edmund 
Lyons, also, the British ambassador, has been his staunch friend, and is 
ready to protect him to any possible extent. The American Board did 
well, at its last meeting, to pass a vote of thanks to this distinguisdied 
and excellent man — who has not only done so much for Dr. King, but 
who has done more in behalf of humanity itself, in trying to protect this 
nation in their coustitutional rights, than all the rcstf Af tlio diplomafic 
corps put together Ho has faithfully laboured witli this govornnicnt, in 
behalf of an oppressed nation, for more then ten years. Ilis ctmrse, I do 
npt hesitate to say, has been mdst noble and remarkable. And be has 
been nobly supported by his government. If ever Greece attains a ggod 
coustitutional government, it will he, under God, greatly througli the 
efibrts of England and her excellent ambassador, Sir Edmund Lyons. 

I am now on the eve of leaving Greece. My sojourn hero has been 
very pleasant. I have enjoyed very many sweet hours with Dr. K. ami 
his family, as well as with Mr. Buol and his family. I have received 
also much kindness from Bov. Mr. Hill, whicdi I would not fiiil to 
acknowledge. Last Sabbath morning I adininistcred tlie sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper in Dr, King’s parlour. 11c, Miss W. and myself^ 
partook of it. Our number was small, but the promise stands good for even 
‘‘ two or three.” It was a season of refreshing.^ And noW" I must bid adieu 
to Greece, and all in it whom T love. May God protect and Wess them ! 

• REVIEWS. 

Liberty o^ Conscience Illustrated :^and the Social Relations sustained by 
Chiisticmy as Members of the Commonwealth, considered. Deliver^ 
in the form of Lectures at Liverpool, Birmingham, Ac. By J. W . 
Hassie, D.D., M.R.LA. London; Snow. 1847. Pp. 202. 

volume comprises two Lectures; one, as stated in the title page; 
CA , Liberty, of Conscience, the other on the Social Relations of Chris- 
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UsitfiL a/B niembers of the Oomiponwealth. If wc wore to draw ^ 

IwitWixt th^*two aWo diseourses of which it is composed, We 
sheio^^ . ceiif ^^.nly give the preference to the second, as displaying deep 
thottghty vlgorcftiB argmuent, and the most noble sentiments, it thoroughly 
disqnsises, and most amply illustrates, a question of Christian Ethics, on 
e: dif^gracoM ignorance and uncertainty are exhibited by the 
religious part of the nation. These two discourses form a most interesting 
ana insfaructive sketch of the Natural Hi!?'tOry of Liberty of Conscience. 

The period from which Dr. Massie has drawn the main part of the 
historic illustrations which arc the charm of tho former of these truly 
eloquent discourses, is, more than any qfber in tho history of our country 
fertile with great truths affecting the civil and spiritual enfranchisement 
of man. The thoughtful and well-informed, except when blinded by 
ecclesiastical and politicj^l prejudice, have long delighted to honour the 
heroes to whose memory this volume is offered as a cordial and affectionate 
tribute. The works of svich men as the Dissenting brethren in tho West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, and others of like princdplcs .and spirit, who,' 
although not members df that momor.able convention, boro their part in 
tho great struggle, are a lasting* monument of ^heir worth. But such 
works as this before us, deserve to be w'elcomed, not only as contributing 
^0 wipe off tho calumny and reproach under which their characters and 
principles were too long suffered to lie, but as bringing before tho popular 
mind, singularly prepared at this moment by a conjuncture of events and 
influoncos, to receive the lessons of these glorious models of patriotic and 
Christian steadfastness and worth. Dr. Massio has performed his task 
with great ability and discretion. Ilis heart goes with his argunjcnt. 
Ho has vindicated with .admirable success tho honoured men whose groat 
labours in the W65tminstcr Assembly be relates with graphic power, and 
lias chastised in no gentle way, tlio malevolent prejudice of that most 
impartial of historians, David Hume. 

Tho Lectures were spoken; and tho diffusencss .and digrossivenoss qf 
his^ style, which |by the reader are apt t6 bo reckoned a blemish, may 
have imparted interest and life to the oral discourse. For our own part, 
wo do not like, indeed, wc unfeigncdly regret, the connection betwixt 
these historical sketches and the picture of Mr. Herbert, how excellent 
soever that production may be. The pictorial representation of any 
scene in tho history of the struggle for liberty of conscience is one thing 
— a very good and desirable thing ; but the exhibition of these scenes in 
their pregnant moral meaning — the infiising of their spirit into the mind 
of our age, is another, a nobler, and altogether more difficult thing ; and 
wc wish that they had been less associated and mixed up in the 
discourse before uS. Be thut as it may, there is no question that Dr. 
Massio has dorought to his task much reading, and has with uhopmmou. 
eloquence illustrated his great subject. 

A few extracts fropi this volume will, wo are [|ure, gratify our readers 

> • CllABLXS 1. 

-'‘^Qiaiioa 1. succeeded to tlio throne of Britain w'ith all the prepossession!^ 
(itddBections his father had cultivated and his father^s ministers had lorf^l^ cqcour- . 
aged. If James thought king and bishop constituted the t^ih principle, of 
government^ Charles 1. seemed to think tho divim right of wasa.heitprf 

manifoBtatioii and type of the sumo principle, and more united, or of more . 

character than tho other. ^Icnco it has been said ho held the divine right 6f kings ; 
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as some modern authors have parodied die sentiment, — “ the di'iino right of kings 
tid^'ig^vern wrong.” Ho sought to rule the nation not because he wab the sQrvap||>^ 
the {ieople, but because he was their master— nc^ becausa he waa set up t^ 
qhiof magistrate, but because hereditarily he had succeeded to the royal prerogAtiyb 
of representing divinity among the people. Whatever the king pleased to do, Cjiarles 
1. thought was right, and the people were sacredly bound to do whatever thekiiig 
prescribed as their duty. That was Charles’s opinion. I have seen, what I l^ev^ 
the testimony of one of tfic best ruritans that ever lived, concerning Charles It^and 
it was that Cliarles I. was not in the habit of taking God's munc in vain.” , I 
mention this to the credit of tho^nian; but there never was a more pompous 
sanctimonious hypocrite tliat sat upon a throne, and wore a crown, than Charles 
the First — there never was a man Tnorc«i‘eady to use the sacrilege of an oatb, to 
cover the infamy of an assassin, tlinn Charles the First. Trace liis acts as they are 
recorded in Uis own writings, and yoi^find him taking iiicn to liis bosoiii and kissing 
them on the cheek, while he WAS writing tO lliS CllliSSaiiCS to prepare that sword 
tliat was to stab them, or to lay the mine that was to spring them up.” 

ITAMl'DKN AND SfilP MONEY. 

“You all remember the histoiy of John Hampden, one of the gi'cntest and purest 
jmtriots that ever lived. And what made him grc.at ? His virtuea truly were 
'transcendant. Moilest in all liis character, .and benevolent in .ill his objects, he was 
a Christian and an honourable man. He, however, refused to pay tlie tax imposed 
by the king’s authority, and when his refusal was ina(fe known, the rernonsMFauce 
was addressed to him,* ‘ WjH you shake the Authority of the crown, and bring into 
contempt the word of the sovereign, by refusing to pay this tax ? ’ To this argument 
his reply was, ‘Let the crown decree justice, and rule in righteousness, and no one 
cun bring it into contempt ! * ‘ But, sir, wliy shouI»l you object to this measure ? * 
Ills answer was significant. ‘It is the constitutional principle of England, that an 
Englishman shall be only taxed by his own consent in jiarliament, or that of his 
representatives, and the king’s answer to the petition of right promised this.’ ‘But 
why, sir, contend about sucli a trifle? It is only twenty shillings.* ‘Twenty 
shillings,* said John Hampden, ‘will serve as much to embody a principle as 
420,000. I will not pay.’ You nil know the issue of the contest. It became a 
legal (Hicstion to be determined by the judges ami barons of the Excheijuor. 
Ilampacii omploycd the mo.st eminent lawyers of the day, wlfif dared to undertake 
his cause; and sometimes you will find lawyefb who dare to do anything. But 
these lawyers d.arcd to do all that became patriotic Englishmen. They contended 
the princiide in the Court of Exchequer : and as a consequence of this controversy 
with the crown lawyers, a long nndjntcrcsting ideading of eleven days ensued. But 
judges and juries \Ycrc not then so virtuous an they ought always to l)C,''aml*aj.wo 
have reason to say they now arc. A decision rvas given by seven agtihisl live of 
the judges, contrary to the jn’inciple of the English constitution, and Jolm Hampden 
was sentenced three months after the trial to pay the tux. He subsequently 
returned a victor to his own county ; and you will remeniher that he was met by 
two thousand men of his own sbirc, mounted on the best English steeds, and clothed 
in the best English broadcloth of the day^ that they might welcome Hampden as 
the triumphant and beloved patriot. It was the county of Buckingham that did 
so, and the county of Bucks wiis more distinguished for its enlightened yeomen 
then than it has almost ever been since. Its modern celebrity is derived Jrom 
other predilections.” 

assembly’s tersion op tub psalms. 

The Assembly were further requested to prepifie n book^f Psalmody. It is 
that book which is dear to every Scotchman, whether he bo a disseutur or not, the 
Book of Psalms, ‘ the Psalms of David, in metro, translated and diligently compared 
with the original text, according to appointment, by the Westminster Assembly,* * 
and as used by the kirk of Scotland'. Some will say, ‘ WelF, they were not poets, 
at all events ; it is a dry, stiff, unpoctical sort of thing.’ Be it so ; but if you had 
lived then, you would, perhaps, have vAinly sought to make a better. And 1 add 
this more, that though you live now, yon will not make a better translation of the 
Ilobrow Psalms. And, moreover, it is a true version, and none of your paraphrases. 

Iff li the Psalms of David, a faithful, sound, Jewish book of Psalms ; and when you 
it,'ydn must sing it in the spirit of prophecy, Yathcr.tlian of history, or reality* 
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i'ott Will lirust h$.Ve been a heavy, "fonnal character, the man that w^oti^'it; 
hut }f yon'imWthim aa h^ ia reprcsei|^ in ihia painting, you would imagine^ he was 
th^grcdtest! wit. the Bpm JTnineis Rouse, than in whom you do^not see, 

iU th0 wholja.eeeo( 9 ,rUuipiOur more ^ietly depicted; and humour of the quaintest 
and most generous character ; no cynical sarcasm ; so that you think he is laughing 
at you while yoq'are laughing at him. He prepared the Book of Fsalms.** 

Ohr Exielish brethren are somewhat given to sdeer at what they call 
the Scot(^ PsalmB.” It appears that the less they say of this the lietter, 
since the author of these so-odled Scotch«Psalms was an Englishman. 

independent’s pikwest for liberty. 

** During the time that the house was full of the greatest men, and of those who 
might be considered the leading spirits, Jerminh Burroughs, one of the clearest and 
calmest of the dissenting brethren, rose, and said on behalf of his brethren, that ‘ if 
their congregations might not be exempted from the coercive power of the classes' 
— a term used for the sectional and subordinate courts of the Presbyterian Church — 
according to tlie synodical discipline, — * if they might not have liberty to govern 
themselves in their own way, os long as they behaved themselves peaceably towards 

the civil ma^strate, tlicy were resolved’— what? To fight for their religion ? Oh. 

no. They were resolved ‘ to snifer, or to go to some other place of the world, wlicre 
they^ight enjoy their liberty. But while,' added he, ^ men think there is no other 
way of peace but by forcing all to be qf the same mind — while they think the civil 
sword is an ordinance of God to determine all controversies of divinity, and that 
it must needs be attended with fines and imprisonment to the disobedient — while 
they apprehend there is no medium betwixt a strict uniformity and a general 
confusion of all things — while these sentiments prevail, there must be a base 
subjection of men*s consciences to slavery, a suppression of much truth, and great 
disturl>ances in the Christian world.* 

“Jeremiah BuiTonghs lias just sat doAvn, with all the innocent coTraplacency of a 
man«who has spoken the truth, and seems to say, ‘ You may try to confute that if 
you please.' Ue sits with his hand holding his beard, waiting to see what follows. 
Philip Nye, vicar of Kimbolton, an intimate friend of the Earl of Manchester, and 
onr of the most aft^,vo and leading spirits of the Independent body : — he was 
considered a leader, if not the leader of the Independents ; possessed by inheritance 
and family connections of respectable property; a roan of talent, energy, and 
generous zeal — rose, and in the name of his brethren, made Ids declaration. I do 
not conjecture this ; — Robert Baillic, who sitS in great consternation, relates it in 
his correspondcnco. He said he was * prepared to demonstrate that one way of 
drav/ing a whole kingdom under one nationm assembly,’ the proposition then under 
consideration, * os formidable, yea, pernicious, and thrice over pernicious to civil 
states and kingdoms.’ He solemnly and distinctly proclaimed as a principle, they 
held ; that ‘ by the command of God, the magistrate is discharged to put the least 
iliscoiirtcsy on any man, Turk, Jew', Papist, or Socinian, or any religion whatever, 
for his religious belief.' The painting cxidbits him declaring that sentiment. You 
mark the w'holo aspect of the Assembly. * Ah, but that is the painter’s fancy,’ say 
my honest friends on the other side of Presbyterianism, ‘That is not true : do not 
believe it.’ Why not believe it ? Robert Baillie says, * all cried him down, and 
some would have liad him expelled the Assembly as seditious. We were all highly 
offended with him. The Assembly voted 1dm to have spoken against the order. 
We would not meet ^vith him except ho acknowledged his fault. Tno Independents 
were resolute not tp meet witSout him, and he resolute, to recall nothing of the 
substance of«fWhat he had said ; at last we were entreated by our friends to shuffle 
^ it over the besf way might be ; and to go on in our business.' ” 

\ i^pcalRiig of Baillie, Dr. Mnssic^ is in error in stating that 

His Letters liavc recently been issued *‘in an improved and attractive 
' pSrp, by the AVodrow Society," p. 106. This is a mistake; the Wbd- 
row Society have issued no edition of Baillie’s writings, llie edition 
to whi^ Dr. Hassle refers, and which he justly characterises, is d^e to 
learning, diligence, .and ^terprise of David Laing Esq. ' 
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Tih^ .JRilgriniage : How Ood was Found of him that 

RaiiomUsm in the Bud^ the Bladot^ and the Ear, gw 

Times. Translated from the German of C. A«Wildenlmhn 'by(*JI4ijs. 
^ Stanley Carr. 12mo, pp. 404. Edinburgh : •Oliver and Boyd, *1847^.- 

This publication belongs to the class of Religious Novels— a species of 
literature Tvhich, thohgh sufficiently common in our day, t^ould^ ia^'fbose 
of our fathers, have been sternly eliminated as presumptuous novelties in 
religion. We cannot say that •wo see any serious objection to this kind 
of writing in itself. On the contrary, provided the sentiments inculcated 
in such works be sound and scriptural, and the characters, scenes, and 
events be true to nature, we a r(^ inclined to regard them as useful auxili- 
aries in the great work of educating aright the public mind. So long 
as the imagination continues to be one of the native faculties of the 
human mind, so long will man crave the gratification of it, and so long 
will the general character of their mental being 1[)e more or less influenced 
by it* Bictiuii aiming at the cmhodiniont of ideal truth, UTld Jit tllG repre- 
sentation of something more artistically perfect than is foliud in tllG broken 
and jMjrturbed action of ovory-day life, always has had strong chargis for 
man, and will continue to liavo such for him so long as he retains his 
present constitution. It supplies tlic proper food of a natural appetite, 
and will therefore continue to bo sought for, let sages and cynics denounce 
it as they please. Uluder such circumstances, we hold it to bo the course 
of sound wisdom and enlightened zeal, instead of placing all tictitious 
writing under a bar, to endeavour to subject it to the influence of sound 
principle and healthy feeling, so as thereby to make it the vehicle o^truth 
and tlio servant of goodjicss. When so regulated, wo think we sec in it 
a mighty cugiiio for good, especially in its bearing u[)on young and sus- 
ceptible minds, whose judgments and hearts are alvftiys more accessible 
through tlic iraagiualiou than through the understanding. Believing this, 
the greatest teachers have in all Jiges been prone to resort to it as a 
vehicle of iiistniction. Its valife has been acknowledged, audits use con- 
secrated by the greatest of HU Teachers in the parables with which he 
taught the people, and without which he at times taught them not. * 

But fiction, though capable of being made the vehicle of religious and 
moral teaching, is a vehicle of such a kind tliat it needs to be vdry skil- 
fully constructed not to dp harm instead of good. As in a watch, every 
thing depends upon the regulatory so in fictitious writing, every thing 
depends upon the governing principle and taste of the writer. If liis prin- 
ciples be unsound, and If his taste be false ; if ho write to inculcate pleas- 
ing error, or modified or truncated truth ; if ho bo a lover of the senti- 
mental, the mawkish, or the silly ; if ho have extravagant, or distorted, 
or narrow views of religious and moral lifo^ or if ho*be apt to overrate 
or underestimate the practical results of opinions, bircuinstances, and 
events ; the effect of his writing may be extensively pertiieious, — much 
^ more than if he had ^ot forUi his sentiments ip the guise of simple* 
statement or argument. We would therefore exercise a careful jealousy 
.oyer all productions of this sort, and subject them to a wholesome scrutiny 
we, transfer them to the hands of the young, the susceptible, or the 
‘^^(jirant. 

As respects the work before us, we caiingt say that it is wholly fr^ frpni 

a *• 
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the vices at w)iipl} we, have glanced* »Mucli that it eon tains appeavs 
uiinatural ; nwli is exaggerated pud overstated ; a good deal comes under^ 
the head of jroimantic a»d sentimental ; and the theology in some parts seorntf 
to t:|d of more ihan doubtful accuracy. At the same time it is a trork of 

110 sirfall pewor^’hoik as respects the delineation of character, the analysis 
of f(j^ing,‘and the desoription of scenery and events. ^ The story is in many 
part^f it rather improbable, but it is skilfully told* and the interest of 
the reader is well sustained. Altogether it is a book more for Germany 
than for Britain; but in the present rago'for translations from the Ger- 
man, it is perhaps not to bo regretted that so favourable a specimen of 
their religious fiction should liave been supplied to us. As respects the 
translator, her part has been admirably executed; the style is easy, 
natural, and pure. 

A brief outline of the story whieli has called forth those remarks may 

not bo uninteresting to oijr readers. 

The hero of the tale is a young man of the name of Vollbrocht, who, at 
the opening of the narrative, has just finished his theological studies, and 
has been engaged as tutor to a young lady of the name of Caroline Werner, 
the (hiugbter of a pious merchant of Neuberg. Vollbrcclit has embraced 
Uationalist views, and has leamod‘'to speak of the. Saviour as “ the Sago 
of Nazareth,” and to circumscribe bis services to the human race within 
the narrow limits of having taught man to love one another, and to believe 
in the immortality of the soul. In his pupil, VollbVecht finds an ardent 
spirit fond of independence, and panting after novelty — a soil but too well 
prepared to receive the seeds of liationalist doubt and dogmatism. 
Accordingly an opportunity having occurred of speaking of such subjects, 
he enters fully into his favourite views, and is bailed by the haughty and 
impetuous Caroliuo as a friend and deliverer, wlio lias set free her eagle 
spifit, and enabled* her to “fly proud and rejoicingly up to tho height and 
centre of light.” Soon after, this emancipation becomes known to her 
pious parent, who, shocked and horrified^ to find his daughter indulging 
such views as she utters in his hearing, and discovering whence she has 
learned them, indignantly dismisses Vollbrccht from his post. On tho 
same day letter reaches the latter from his mother, entreating him to 
come to her, as she fears her earthly course is nearly run. He hastens to 
obey the summons, but three days elapse ere he can settle all his affairs 
in Neuberg, so as to leave it with credit. As ho at length leaves the 
city he meets the funeral procession of the oxccliont Werner, whose agita- 
tion on learning his daughter’s defection from evangelical belief, had ended 

111 a fit of apoplexy which carried him and his sorrows to the grave. 

Vollbrccht leaves the city greatly agitated, and not without some 

touches of remorse, of which, however, ho soon succeeds in ridding him- 
self by reasoning that tho olA man’s hour was come, and that there was 
no legitimate connoctiou between his death and the conversion of his , 
daughter to Ra\>ionivl views of Christianity. On his arrival at his mother’s * 
abode, he finds that Ijer hour too is near at hapd. She is however, able 
to receive him and converse with him, and his presence seems for a season 
to revive her sinking strength. By her bedside there watched a young girl 
of the name of Anna, between whom and Vollbrccht an .early attachment 
had' exietod^ which his mother bad fostered, and which she now eapucstly , 
de^ll^ ,li0^.see eoincntcd by a formal engagement. On this, and on tho. 
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s|iiriliia^ interests of her son, her Vomaining sublunary 4^1r0d.at6 ,o<:|n- 
oedtrnted ; but in both respects she is doomed to a bitter disappd^i'mpnil,^ 
Eationalism had seduced him from the siihplicjit^ bf that; faith ii^' wtddli' 
fi&o had trained him ; and the dashing brilliancy of Caroline hail 

driven from his heart his early attachment for the modest aiid gentlp 
Anna. Deaf to his jnothor’s entreaties and expostulations, he rq^^dins 
steadfast in his new views and his new attachment; and the godly matron’ 
passes to her eternal home after the gentle Anna has eommended her soul' 
to that “Jesus in whom, and in whom alone, she trusted for deliverance 
while Vollbreclit unable to pray and disbelieving the efficacy of prayer, 
stands looking on “ self-annihilated, struggling with contending emotions 
— his arms folded — his head beiuli on his UerCSt.** 

After the funeral of Madame Vollbreclit, Anna is taken into tho family 
of tho jRaronoss do Winter, a wealthy, pious, and benevolent lady, who 
promised to bo to her a second mother. Vollbrocht, after enduring, with 
ill-dissembled disgust and impatience the funeral sermon preached on tho 
occasion of his mother’s deatli, and settling all Iwt affairs accoraing to her 
will leaves his native city for a ramble of pleasure. “ M must divert my 
thouglits a little,’ said ho to himself^ ‘for laSj occurrences have^cast 
many a shadow upon my soul. Away, then, to the mountains ! Freedom 
sits enthroned upon them; and on their lofty heights, in nearer proximity 
to heaven, Lwill look down, joyous and triumphant, on tlie narrow-minded 
doings of evory-day nien !’ ” Ho directs his course towards tho Hartz 
mountains, and among other spots of interest ho ascends the Hscnstcin 
early in the morning to see the sun’s rise from its towering height. Hero 
ho sinks into reverie, seated at tho foot of tJio iron cross erected by Cbunt 
Stolbcrg-Wcrnigerodo to tlie memory of tlie heroes who fell in 1813 and 
1814, and overlooking the cliasin which descends fron^ its base fur 
foot. While indulging in the luxury of unfettered moJitation, tho sound 
of tho morning hymn breaks upon his car from tho valley below. 

A full loud tone, as if from countless horns, arose from tho valley — a mysterious 
liarinony, which seemed to blend ^tself with the sun’s morning greeting to earth. 
And what is the song ? • 

“ Vollbreclu’s heart throbbed high in eager delight—No I it was no dr^ception ! — 
The horns breathed forth the morning hynm, — 

* Awake, my heart, and sing 
To thy Creator King, 

By whom all blessings are bestow’d, 

Thy guiding and tffy guarding God.* •' 

Tho full glorious notes swelled and lingered among the mountain echoes, ns if they* 
too, sought to greet the sun on his way, and then, with many a dying fall, sank away 
in the distance. Bat again the brazen choir broke forth anew, and its speech found 
entrance to VoUbrecht’s heart! All at once tho whole beautiful though simple 
hymn, of which for fiftecn.years he had scarcely thought, rushed back upon his soul, 
and ijt seemed to him that tho notes syllabled the very word* which were softly 
echoed in his heart. 11c could resist no longer— he must join in tjuf hymn, and, 
with aloud and cheery tone, he sang, — 

M. ‘Thy vercy. Lord, hath kept 

, Me safely while 1 slept ; 

; , . In perfect triuit 1 closed my eyes, 

’ ’ ' To see thy sun this morn arise.’ 

He knew not what lic*saQ^! Ho saw himself again in his father’s dwelling, and hia 
standing beside hioL His shoulder was resting* gainst tho cross, hut bo 
scembd to himself to be lying in his little crib, waiting till his mother should 
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him to visQ, A^dr^is the wondrous music 'befitan another verse, warm tears of fhe 
deepest emotipn burst from his eyes- He felt as if his mother looked down ftrom 
heaven upon hint) and eoHcd him 4)y Lis name, and the resounding horns seemed to 
him os annelid trunips accompanying the song of praise ; and with a trembling voice 
lie sang,^ 

* And this, Lord, by thy grace 

^ Has truly come to pass ; 

From weariness or snffering free 
I wake, and find myself with thee.* 

But it was no longer he that sang. It was his motfaer's voice which seemed to him 
to pour forth the triumphant words, 

* From weariness or suffering free 

I wake, and find myself with thee 

and he felt as if she, from the height of heavefl, were testifying to him of thdr joys 
who walk no longer by faith but by sight, and, freed for ever from the evils and 
sorrows of this life, have attained, through death, to the ineffable glories of eternity 1 
lie felt his heart bound to h^r by the bands of inextinguishable love. A heartfelt 
joy illuminated liis countenance, and as the horns had ceased their melody, he 
almost uncorsciouhly repeated to himself in a soft low voice the concluding verse of 
the once so familiar hymn,— 

‘ Bless me, thou gracious God I 
My heart make thine abode 1 
And he thy w3rd my food alon(\ 

Until I roach thy heavenly throne I’ 

But, deeply agitated as were his feelings, he yet repeated these words more from 
old accustomed familiar habitude, than from any inward honvictiou of their truth, 
or believing application of their sense to himself. 

“B«it whence came that mysterious music which had so unexpectedly and yet so 
harmoniously associated itself to thobo dreamy memories of childhood with which 
his lAind was at the moment occupied ? — Ho leaned buck against the cross, seeking 
in vain for a solution of the enigmatical occurrence ; and years passed by before he 
learned the simple explication of an event fraught for him "with deep and important 
results, yet like many other providential leadings, in itself neither miraculous nor 
even extraordinary, though employed by Him who hath all hearts and all events 
under his control, to give the first impulse of ai better and more healthy state of 
feeling to the young wanderer from the paths of revelation.* 

“ And as lie thus reclined, suffering the hrbath of morning to dry the delicious 
tcav.s which flowed slowly down liis check, he exdaimcd : * Oh ! won<lrous power of 
thc^pirit! who can explain thy w'ays I Thy working is perceptible throughout the 
universe ns* a pulse-beat of its hidden heart. When shall I bo fully free — to com- 
prclieiid tliee ?* 

“lie gazed thoughtfully on the depth below, and then at the cross to which he 
clung. Should it yield from its socket ho must be precipitated below. But it 
stood ns iinmovcably firm as the Word^of the Crdss itself. Vollbrecht was very 
near bcinjf led back from conterapldting the symbol to think of Him who is ‘ the 
way, the truth, and the life.’ But the emotion poss^ away ; and, alas ! the old 
spirit of pride took possession of his soul, and even mode use of the supposed deeper 
knowledge of God’s essence to which he fancied himself in this moment of enthusi- 
asm to have attained, to confirm him in the proud dogma which had been the bane- 
ful ovortunier of h^ faith. said ho to himself, *1 now feel — I kmw myself, 

of one essence witli«GkKl 1* Minutes flew unobserved in these contemplations. The 
sun stood high^in the heavens — and still Vollbrecht lay reclining at the foot Qf the 
^ cross, when the sound of footsteps aroused him from his dreams. 

The footsteps which thus broke Vollbrecht’s' reverie proceeded from tyro 
strangers ; the one, a gentleman of middle age, whose dress indicated a 

, , * “The occurrence here introduced actually took place i|p the autumn of 183- 
The master of a forest academy was making wdth his pupils a journey through the 
. a^d they were the musicians who greeted the nsiog sun with so fair a^d 
a choral hymn.” . * 
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of condition, the other a young lady of extifaArdinaiy beau^. 
Wjih those individuals Vollbrecht gets ihto^ con venation, and an intimS^cV 
ensues which results in the enthusiastic student , becoming the dupe and 
thrall of the lovely but fallen creature whom he had seen cyi the tlsoastein, 
and of her rascally companion. In their company many weeks are spent, 
during which poor 'VSollbrecht continues in a dream of infatuation.'^ At 
length ho is robbed of aU his money by them, yet without suspecting them 
of the crime, and hence still* continues with them. In the meantime, how- 
ever, a change has been passing over the heart of the lady ; she lias come 
to entertain a regard for Vollbrecht, real, sincere, and pure, awakoiiiiig 
in her compunction for her past career, and a growing desire to return to 
a more virtuous course. Variofls circumstances at length occur to indi- 
cate to Vollbrecht the true character of his companions, and the folly and 
degradation to which ho had been tempted to stoop ; and the commission 
of a murder in a gambling house whilst he fs present impels him, in 
horror and disgust, to burst away from tho unholy fetters which ho 
had allowed himself to be bound. As ho is about to leave the place, tho 
door of his apartment opened, and the over g£j^ but now woepin^Eliza 
entered. 4 


‘ Vollbrecht,* said she, imploringly, ‘turn not away fi*oin me!— have pity on 
me !’ — and she drew a step nearer. 

“ ‘Touch me not!’ cried he in a tone of command. ‘The very air you breathe 
is contamination !’ 

“ * Ah 1’ continued she, retreating back ns far as tho chamber permitted, ‘ if you 
could but enter into the agony of my soul, you would have compassion on an pnfor- 
tunato being ! Cast mo not oft' from you, Vollbrecht ! Kcmaiii tho guardian angel 
who shall rescue me from this life of sin and shame.* 

“ ‘ Between us,* replied the youth sconifully, ‘ there can henceforth be no fellow- 
ship. May God forgive you, though I cannot, for having desecrated my lidRest 
feelings!’ 

“ A fresh flood of tears burst from her eyes as she replied, ‘ It is cruel to cut ofT 
all hope of mercy from the sinner, §nd shut the door of repentance against him ! 
May God bo more merciful to me than man !* And she prepared to leave the 
room. • 

“ This appeal went to Vollbrccht’s heart ; and he exclaimed, though witn an 
averted face, ‘ What would you have from me? Were not every fccliflg of honour 
and all fear of God extinguished in your heart, you could never have had th'e cour- 
age to approach me. What seek you, tlien, here ?* 

“ * Much, very much I’ replied she, again drawing nearer. ‘ I seek my rescue ! 
Vollbrecht, I know that you ^ro about |o leave us — take me with you — save me 
from this horrible house I* 

“ ‘ Have you lost your senses, woman ?* cried he. ‘ You who have trodden under 
loot the sanctuary of my holiest feelings I-^you who have blasphemed all purity of 
soul, and violated the happiness of true and innocent love I — you to whose seductive 
hypocrisy I owe my present state of beggary ! — you venture to demand that I should 
continue to foster in my bosom the serpent which has stung me !* 

* Condemn me as yon will,* resumed Eliza, ‘you are justifled in doing so ; but 
in one particular yon do me wrong. Yes, Vollbrecht — I own itg-^ am a lost, a 
degraded being. The pleasures of the world poisoned my youth; and yet — I can* 
appeal to God’s justice again^ those who robbed me of the j^eaven of my existence 1 
Bat you — ^you at least— might have compassion on me. You arc the first who ever 

fight me that there was ought high^ on this earth than animal enjoyment ; — the 
^rst who taught me what love is. Eor your sake I became a thief— for I will con- 
tra! nothing firorn yoo. Schmitter is not my father. He is an incarnate fiend who 
^bdfight me with gold. He it was who, with my consent, robbed you on that miser- 
able and I— my evil conscience leaving q;ic no Vest, and anxiously dosiwus 

of rolling away every shadow of suspicion — entered ypur chamber at day-dsfirn, 
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and fastened the lifddor to your window. It was I, too, who mingled an ojpiatjc in 
yoe» cup^of wine ; but I did aU~all*ronly to keep you back, and Ibtter you rfj^os- 
sibJe more^to myaelfl l^uld not boar tho thought of parting with you, and |nn^-» 
chpsed.cven a few days of ycA;r society with a new crime. Now, then, you kooiff 
all, Vdlibrccht. jTuago me— condemn me— I will bear all with submission ai^4 
contrition— but do not slander my love for you !— It is the only holy feeling in my • 
descur^ted bosom V , 

A great deal more of this follows, the result of which is, that Tollhreclit 

relents, and tho two mako their escape t^ogcthcr. Arrived in safety at 
Lindau, they alight at tho post-house, where the following scene occurs ; — 

“ Nliza having requested her companion to accompany her for a few moments 
into a private room, * Noble-minded man !* said she, as soon as they were alone, ‘ 1 
am now rescued from the fate 1 feared. Ilci3 is a portion of the documents of 
which Schmittcr robbed you. The rest are still in liis iiands, but I solemnly sw'ear 
you shall obtain full restitution. May God reward you for what you have done for 
me 1 and, at a future day, when you arc ns happy as you deserve to be, deign to 
give a passing thought to thee wretched Eliza!* And before he could prevent it, she 
had knelt down, kissed the hem of his garment, then starting, fled from tho apart- 
ment. 

“ Vollbrccht scarcely knew where he was, or wliat had happened. After a few 
momcjjts of silent astonishficnt, ho gathered up the papers thus unexpectedly 
restored to him, left the post-house wit^ conflicting feelings, and took up his abode 
in the Golden Crown.** ‘ 

Vollbrccht — “himself again’ — sets out forthwith for Switzerland. As 
ho is journeying along tho banks of the Lake of Constance, he unexpect- 
edly encounters the Baroness do Winter and his former friend, Anna, A 
matronly lcotui‘o from tho old lady, and some sweet smiles and glances 
from^thc young one, do Vollbrccht a world of good in restoring him from 
tho morbid state of fooling into which his recent enterprise had plunged 
liiin, and awakening in him more solid convictions and healthier emotions 
thaa for a long tima ho has experienced. Day after day slides by in their 
society; and when at length they part, Vollbrocht tries bard to keep up 
his pride and indifference ; but in vain ; old feelings and recent emotions 
got the hotter of him, and for the life of him he cannot help saying to tho 
blushing Anna, “ Anna, once more niy best thanks ; a happy journey to 
you',” and then in an almost inaudible whisper, “at tho grave of my 
motlicr thifik of mo.” 

Vollbrccht now becomes domesticated with an excellent, evangelical, 
aimplo-hoarted Swiss pastor, through whose conversation and teaching he 
is gradually brought to embrace tlic^ truth as <t is in Jesus. Tho argu- 
ments between them are given at great length, and constitute the most 
valuable part of the book. Vollhrecht also discovers that Eliza is tho 
grand-daughter of one of his friend’s parishioners, and succeeds in tracing 
her to a nunnery, whore he visits her, and endeavours to convey to her 
mind the blessed t^ths ho Ijas himself received. He also discovers his 
old pupil, Caroline^ surrounded with all the pomp of rank, and immersed 
in all the gifio/iy of French society, exacting and receiving a homage to 
•her beauty and her wit from the titled and tho learned ; her, too, he suc- 
ceeds in reconductii% to that faith which hef had in earlier life been 
mainly instrumental in expunging from, her mind. His story winds jUp, , 
after the good old fashion, with a marrjage and a fortune — ^the, marirmgp 
being dbiotwocn tiic fair and the true-hearted Anna of his early ^ affection, 
anff tho fortune coming from the Baroness dc Winter, who makes Voll- 
brol^ and his bride her.hoirs. ‘ ^ 
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-. .^liich is SL meagre outline of this po\ijerfully told talo. Having soino 
doubts- whether it is calculated to do muck good^^wo cannot recommend 
it to our readers ; but believing it can do no harm, wc can as little dish 
suadc them from it. 


CIIAOL DISBTB. 

Many of our renders will be*C3lpccting with anxiety to learn the result of the 
general meeting of the Board for the liquidation of debt on the Congregational 
chapels of Scotland, which was appointed to be held in October. When the scheme 
was formed three years ago, it was hoped that about this period the \vovk ])ropose<l 
might be accomplifiihcd. Wo arc vc»y bajqiy to be able now to say, that there is 
cvciy prospect these anticipations will be fully re.nlizcd. 

On the 20th ult. a considerable number of brethren from various parts of the 
counti’y assembled, by appointment, in Edinburgh ; and after a very careful and 
protracted examination of the state of the Fund, and the numerous cases requir- 
ing relief, they agreed upon a scheme of division which they hope i^ill he found 
satisfactory to all. There were j^resent, besides visitors and resident members of 
the hoard, three members from each of the four districts, entitled to vote in any 
doubtful case that might occur; but it is remarkable, #ns a striking illustrn^m of 
the unanimity that prevailed, that in discussing the pliins and proposals necessarily 
brought forward in transacting such a delicate business, and in going over forty 
eases, in no one instance was it found necessary, from any differenco of opinion, to 
take 11 vote. This promises ivell for the issue, when the distribution is made on the 
basis thus proposed. * 

The amount required to enable the Board to grant from the Free Fund, the 
several sums they have encouraged the churches having chapel debts to reckon 
upon is about ^8000. Many of these churches are already fully prepared to avail 
themselves of the ^‘ant, having collected their own proportion of the debt,* and 
liaving had their title-deeds examined and approved by the Committee appointed 
for that purpose. The others, it is earnestly hoped, may ho able to make up, before 
the end of the year, any deficiency that may still exist on thci];|)art. The jirogsess 
made by the Board will, no doubt, have the effect of stimulating and cneoiin^ing 
them in this last clfort. 

By the Treasurer’s statement, it appeared that he has in hand, with interest, and 
sums paid at the meeting, ^7600, to enable Iiim to meet the iiroposcd outlay of 
i>8000 ; and there arc still due collections from some cluirehcs which have not con- 
tributed in this form for each of the three years ; and there arc arrears of subsisrip- 
tions in all the districts wliich ought, without delay, to bo piiid to the Treasurer. Xt 
is hoped also, that when it is known the scheme is so near compleiion« some who 
have been doubtful of its success, and have not supported it so liberally as they 
might have done, will make up for their buck w.ardn css, by giving at the close. It 
will bo seen that £400 is yet rcfiuircd to enable the Board to comi)lete their engage- 
ments ; and besides doing so, it is exceedingly desirable that they hail a balance 
over to supplement eases thjit have not been fully provided for, or, from peculiar 
circumstances, have not been put upon the ^st of those to bo relieved. 

A Committee was appointed to carry out the resolutions of the meeting, and to 
correspond with the churches. The greatest care will be taken, in making the dis- 
tribution, to secure the ends contemplated by the contributors : and wc unfeigncdly 
rgoicc that this much needed and most seasonable movement T^as proceeded so far 
towards tile desired consummation. « 
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TX/ii IhioTECTOji; a Vindication. By 
Merle D*Aubign6, D.I). 8vo. 

3T&. EdinbmtS^ : Odver &Boyd. 1847. 


We 9 very far from expressing any 
regret that this book should have been 


written; hut wc strongly wish it had 
been a better hook than it is. To us it 
docs not seem worthy of either its subject 
or its Author^ The glorious Cromwell 
deserved a njorc masterly vindication i 
and the aiithSr of the Ifistor^’ of the 
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Reformation HiigliWiATC furnished 8uch possible for him to do* He evidently 
hod ..his-whole mind been given to tiio loves Cromwell, admires his character,, 
sul^ectk As it* is, we^liaye ih the and has a penetration into the inner 
volume before us some able and just man of that greatest of British monarchal 
writing) copious pilfering from the vol- and with his skill in historical painting, 
umes recently published by Mr. Carlyle, his acquaintance^with religious principle 
a halt}^ commentary upon certain events and phonomenoy and bis steady regard 
in Cromwell's life, a correct estimate to the presence of an overruling provl- 
upon the whole of the religious and denCein^ll the changes of human society, 
domestic character of the man, and some we kifow few men who might have suc- 

dequent declamation upon Popery and ceeded better in laying before tlie world 
the Free Church ; but no biography of a just picture of the life and times of the 
Cromwell, no connected history of his Protector. Many parts of his volume 
mental or spiritual progress, no profound hav^ afforded us sincere gratification, 
or comprehensive views of the mighty especially those in which he dwells upon 
movement of which he was fii*st the the domestic life and the religious ex- 
child and then the ruler, and no real pcricnco of Cromwell, and those in which 
thorough-going vindication ^ him, but he illustrates Cromweirs policy as tho 
only a sort of acconnting for him and tin defender of religious libcity ; but the 
apology on his behalf. In our humlile very pleasure these have afforded us only 
judgment, the Life and Vindication of enhances our regret that the rest of the 
Cromgroll liavo yet to be wriUen. work should have been so supcriicinlly 

The history of Dr. Merle’s bool', and perfunctorily executed. Perhaps, 
accounts for its defects. He began it however, it is Vis well that Dr. Merle has 
merely intending to write a review . of not attempted to furnish a complete life 
the work of Mr. Carljdc, and to translate of Cromwell, as we doubt much if any 
into French some of tho letters and foreigner, or, indeed, any other than n 
speeches of Cromwell which it contains, thorough English Independent of tho old 
By degrees the intended review expand- school as to his principles and prodilec- 
od beyond the limits usually allowed to tions, and who has familiarised liis mind 
such tonipositioDs, and the letters wero with that religious literature on which 
found not translatcablo into intelligible the mind of Cromwell fed, can place 
Freneli,— -the bold, massive, and manly himself in the position in which alone he 
thosiglits of tho Protector positively re- shall be able to survey the mind and 
fusing to be clothed in the attenuated actions of his hero from the true centre 
garb of Pai'i.siaa speech, licnee Dr; of his being and activity. Therefore it 
Merle resolved — though not insensible is wo have said the life of Cromwell rc- 
tothe imperfections of the volume” — to maihs yet to be written. Vaughan has 

E resent it to tho Biitish public ; and done much, Godwin something, Carlyle 
erc|i' therefore, it is, an overgrown review a great deal, Merle D’Aubigiie a little, 
put forth in the^ shape of a stately and towards helping the world to understand 
disjointed historical essay. one of its greatest men ; but the whole 

We wish Dr, Merle had done himself of that mighty soul has not yet been 
and his subject more justice than by a unfolded, nor the full story of its act- 
publication got up in this way, it was ^ ings told. ^ 


CHRONICLE. 

I. — DBNOMiNATiciSrAL. — 1. Ordina- scrviccs by reading appropriate portionst 
TioN at KukivaILj:., Orkney. — On of scripture, and prayer. After which 
Thnrsd thelsad September, Mr. George Mr. A. Smith of Kendall preached a mosf ,’ 
L Smith, from the church in Greenock, pointed and impressive sermon 
was solemnly set apara to the pastoral Rev. iii. 2,t“ JJo watchiiil, and strengthen 
oversi^t of the Congregational Church the things that remain, that are . ready: 
l^^GAwall. ^ ^ to die;” in which ho showed that,, the 

On previous evening a meeting Christian’s faith, hope, and love were 
didT4>tionnl purposes was held in tho sometimes in danger of being reaf^ .to 
mpel, to. implore tho divine blessing on die ; and then, with feeling aiidjmthfiil- 

enforced the cxhortatidH 

MKB^wn of Harray commenced the wntchftil,” mun 
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'After the delivery of the discourse, 
and the singing of a hyinn, Mr. A. Smith 
proposed the usual questions, to which 
clear and satisfactory replies were given, 
and then he offered up the ordination 
prayer, which was accompanied by the 
laying on of the hands Of the presbyters. 

The newly ordained pastor was then 
addressed by Mr. A. Smith, in a discourse 
from Col. iv. 17, in which he p^int.cd 
out the duties, the difficulties, and the 
encouragements of the Ihithful Christian 
pastor. 

Mr. Brown then delivered a ?ery 
solemn and appropriate address to the 
church, in which, with fidelity and aftcc- 
tion, he enforced their duty to their 
pastor, founded on 1 Thess. v. 12, 13. 

The impressive sei^'iccs occupied four 
hours, and all seemed doci)ly interested, 
and, we hope were edified. At tlic close of 
the services IMr.G. Smith received a cor* 
dial welcome f rom the people of Ji is charge, 
and from otlier Christian friends j)rcsent. 

In the evening a public meeting for 
prayer* was held, to entreat the blessing 
of the great Head of the church on the 
solemn union wliich had that day been 
entered into. Mr. Ramsay, the former 
pastor, introduced Mr. Smith to his 
flock on the following Lord’s day. 

Our brother enters upon a very impor- 
tant and interesting field of labour. May 
the l-iord couTitcnnnce with his blessing 
the connection formed between him and 
the people of his charge, and render his 
services in this part of his vineyard^ ex- 
tensively useful in the edification of the 
church, and in the conversion of s'Ainers. 

2. Opening of North Hanover- 
Strbet Chapel, G lasgow. — ^The church 
and congregation under the pastoral care 
of Mr. Ingram, and which formerly wor- 
shipped in Albion-Street chapel, (which 
place they merely rented,) wer^ required, 
about a year and a half ago, to leave 
it, owing to the proprictor»having sold 
it. Since then they have built for 
themselves a cliapcl in North Ilanover- 
Strect, w'hich was opened for wor- 
ship on Sabbath, the 26th September. 
Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh preached 
in the morning and evening, and Mr. 
Ingram officiated in the afternoon. The 
chapel, which is elegant and cogiroodious, 
capable of accommodating 800 persons, 
wfu filled during the day, and in tf^e 
evraihg the crowd was so great that 

;*.Hbw much better — how much more 
seepily ^is, than that practice, too ceim* 
mbn amongst us, of closing the services 
of an ordination with a soiree 1 


hundreds had to go ti'lio 
obilhii^admissl^. The collectiotis,' Whtcflt' 
were towa^ls meeting the cost of 
tion, were very liberal. j ' 

II. — Extracts frOw tre JounttAt. 
OP Rev. John S. Wardlaw, Beli^hT; 
East Indies. — Contimied from 338. 

January 29/A. — Adwanny. * • * * 

Notwithstanding wo were a full mile 
from the town, many came to hoar anil 

to receive books— a much largov number 

than we expected. Some ap])carcd to 
be serious in((iiircrs after the way of 
salvation. There w'crc some cases of 
considerable interest. "Without any dis- 
position to cavil, they ollcn put hard 
questions — questions with wliieli they 
often feel * themselves perplexed. 'J'o 
give one example of nianyii — Two men 
who remained with us for nearly three 
hours, asked, amongst other things, 
uhen we sfioke of tlio innirnatkm ot 
Ohrist, how God, the infinite spirit, 
could he born into the world, — how the 
divine and human natures were united 
in one person j adding, tliat on that 
point they felt difticulty. 1 nt once 
acknowleilged that we were unable to 
explain how this was, and endeavoured 
to show that we believed many things 
which we did not fully comprehend. 
You have spoken, I said, of God na a 
spirit, can you tell me what a spirit is 
or can you explair/ die relation between 
soul and body in man? You have 
Spoken of the eternity and omnipresence 
of the divine being, can you explain 
how a being should exist without aiiy 
beginning — the creator of all things, 
himself uncreated ? or how a ifoing 
should be in all places aP the same 
time ? You see that a plant giwVs, but 
do you understand how it grows? and 
would it be wise of the husbandman not 
to cast the seed into the ground till he 
had discovered the peculiar nature of 
the relation subsisting between them ! 
We believe, I added, that God took 
upon him our nature, because he has 
revealed it in his holy word. They 
then oslvd me to sAato the grounds on 
which we rested tha assertion that our 
Veda was of divine antjiffi'ity. 1 then 
endeavoured to set before them briefly , 
the evidences of (Ihristianity. The^ ap- 
peared satisfied, and were vei^ desirous 
to obtain books. They were intelligent 
and well disposed men, — merchants, 
belonging, of course, to the Vaisya, or 
third 4 }f the four great castes amp]^^ 
the H^dus. *In this caste, and eve<i 
that below il^tho Soodra casterr-t|^o 
are many who read and think for them- 
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Chronicle, 


Nov. 

sdvcs, and who can argue a point with sake of mutual: encouragement to perse- 
considerable shrewdncsstwid tact« ft is vero in the common truth, and mutual 
a mistake to suppose that the Brahmins aid in spreading it abroad, 
are'tbt! only dass of the community who “Since I last wrote nothing of a very 
know any thing, or who are capable of striking kind has occurred among our 
discussing a question. There is a very Swiss docks. In the spnng we hod a 
large •number in both of the castes gathering of the* German-Swiss chm-ches 
referred to, who are quit© as intelligent in the open air, on the summit of a 
as the ’moss of the Brahmins, and in mountain about two leagues from Berne ; 
some respects, their superiors. ♦ * ♦ and a short time since a meeting of a 
•Tan. 29<A. — KyropUh/. * ♦ In the similar sort has been held on an clcva- 

ovening went with the teacher to the tion near Nciichatel, for the French 
temple, and' as a large number of people brethren of this country. These two 
followed us, we had a very favouraldc meetings Avcrc very dcligiitful, and have 
opportunity of proclaiming in their cars been greatly blessed,— they were, indeed, 
the folly and sin of idolatry, uiid at the fraternal festivals. Our German labour- 

Bamo tiino, poiiiliiig them to^Iio **T.nmb of whom I have spokon in former 

of God, that taketh away the sin of tlic letters, all continue at their work with 
world.” But, tilas, the people arc hard more or less of success. Our flocks in 
of conviction. I sliould rather, perhaps, general arc on the increase, and new 
say, that it is hard, ay, very hard so to territories arc opening to our cvaugclists. 
imprJI.s their minds with a sense of the But our pecuniary necessities augment 
evilof ilie course they pursue, as to by this very success, and in the incan- 

thom to a ciuinge. Tlicy assent, and time our resources arc very small ; so 
fissent again, to the truth of nearly all that if our dear brethren in SScotlnnd can 
that we say, aud pronounce it excellent; send us any assistance it will bo vciy 
but “ their own way will do ; it is the acceptable, and will be gratfully received, 
way of their forefathers — the way cstab- As yet, riymontliism has not penetrated 
lished by usage ; it is tlic way which into German Switzerland, and w'O are 
God ,Jjas made known unto tlicm.” seeking to protect ourselves from it with 
“ We all worship the one God, only we all our energies— or rather I should say, 
give him ditTcrent names, and serve him by beseeching the Great Shepherd of tlic 
in ii^dUlcrcnt manner. It is dillicitlt to sheep to save from that libertine spirit 
receive a new rcligioV,' — wo CiOn’t do it,” and that lax doctrine, lie who has 
&c. With these, and many other flimsy hitherto kcjit us will, I trust, continue 
excuses, they satisfy their minds. They still to watch over ns. Moreover, this 
arc not disposed to think. Their minds new; system, or rather no system, is los- 
are in an indolent and imperturbable ing credit wherever it lias been cstab- 
quicgccncc. I speak of the mass. There lished.** God is a God of order and not 
arc exceptions. Tlio more one mixes of confusion, and his spirit is a spirit of 
with the people, the more does he feel peace, of humility, and of defence, 
the necessity of some power superior to “We liavc good news from our mission- 

nil human ctVorts to produce the change ary brctliren in Canada and among the 
desired — a cliango of heart and Ufe, German ^ttlere in the Ifnitcd States. 
May the Spirit from on high descend in • These missions arc truly missions of foith 
all his quickening power, aud carry and love *, but they arc not without their 
homo the truths we arc piivilegcd to difficulties. • 

proclaim to the consciences of tlio per^ “My periodical, * The Christian,' enjoys 
ishing Hindus I May the seed sown be a gi’cat Idessing—thanks be to tbo Lord 
waterc<l abundantly by those heavenly who chooses the weak things of this 
influences which arc fis the showers that world to confound those that arc mighty, 
water the carUi I — (fb he continued,) I have at present 1,300 subscribers, scat- 

ill. l^XTUACTSdruoM CoRiiEsroNDEXCB tcrcd over all Switzerland. 

• WITH Sister Churches on the Con- “ Our political position at present is 
TiNENT. — “Since I received your lost let- very criticfil, but not so perilous as per- 
ter, of date October 9, 1846, we have haps strangers may be apt to suppose, 
had uo news of our dear brethren in The kingdom of God spreads in peace, 
Scotland. This wo regret, as we would and religious liberty is daily becoming 
fain, instead of ceasing our correspou- more confirmed; cten in the Canton do 
deuce, strengthen more and more the Vaud tiio Free Church is no longer 
paternal tic betw’con us and them, ftir the harassed.” — Rer. C. de Rodt, Be^e. 
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THE REVEALED DOCTRINE OF REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS. 

There is no man wbo^thinks at all, bdt must often turn his meditations 
upon the question of a future state of being. If the life we now live in the 
flesh bo not the whole of our existence — ^if, after it comes to a close, there 
open to us new scenes of being and of action — if the portion of our 
existence here be but the porch and vestibule of that larger being to 
which it conducts— ^nd if the character of that future state depend on 
our conduct in this ; it can only bo by the most entire renunciation of the 
functions of an intellectual agent, that any man can exempt himself from 
many anxious inquiries and speculations concerning futurity. On what 
grounds does our amenability to flituro judgment reSt^ What is thb 
criterion by which our state is to be determined ? What are the rewards 
of virtue, and what the penalty of sin ? And in what way, if at aU, are 
the natural prospects of man, as a moral agent, affected by the provisions 
and principles of the christiad dispensation ? These are questions ,of 
deep import, and, as such, must often be before the mind of oveyy reflec- 
tive man. 

The investigation of this whole subject was committed by the Trustees 
of the Congregational Leisure, to their lecturer for last year. Tho 
individual selected for the prosecutiob of this high argument, was the 
Rev. Dr. Richard Winter, Hamilton of Leeds, a name already associated 
with much successful labour in tho field of philosophical and theological 
research. The importance of the subject, the accioental addition to that 
importance accruing from ^e .prevalence, in certain quarters, of notions 
subversive of the views commonly entertaiiied*by Evan^lical Christians 
regarding it, and the great and well-earned reputation of tlw lecturer, 
excited in us a natural anxiety to receive and peruse the volume in which 
his thoughts upon a theme so full of interest wore embodied* That 
volume is now before us: The Beeealed Doctrine of Rewards anA 
Punishmeftias, By Richard Wini^r Hamilton, LL.D., D.D., Leeds. 
8vo. pp. xvi. 555. • London, Jackson and Walford. 1847.’^ It is a 
volume re{dete with the indications of a large, re^ective, and well-stored 
mind ; a.miud which has come to its task with deep earnestness and full 
prgmration, which moves easily and naturally un&r a weight of orudi- 

Nsw Series. — ^Vol. VII. 2 b • 
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tion sucli as few other rainds could bear, and which manfully grapples 
with its subject in its braa jth and with all its difficulties. Wo opened 
the book with high eifpbctation ; we have read it earnestly and thought- 
full^ ; we have closed it not only without disappointment, but with a still 
h^her estimate than before,- of the prodigious resources, and the massive 
vig(3nr of the author’s mind. He writes as one t(5f whom all philosophy, 
and. all theology, ancient and modem, are familiar; but whose chief and 
choicest inspiration has been drawn tffSm ‘‘ the well undefilod^' Of 
Scripture. Nothing, indeed, has struck us more in perusing his writings 
than the exceeding ease with which the words of Scripture seem to flow 
from his pen. It is not a few verba ejassica, a few loca prohemtia which 
are cited m every system of theology, and appealed to in almost every 
sermon, with which alone ho fills his pages his familiarity with Scripture 
is such that even in its ipost recondite and least frequented paths, he finds 
materials both for omamonting his style, and enforcing his argument, 
and that'without any violation of good taste, or any forcing of the sacred 
word. We could wish, indeed, that his own modes of thought and 
utt^>rance had been mdro closely formed upon the model of the sacred 
writers — that ho had cultivated ^o a higher degree their plain, persiucu- 
. ous, simple, and direct method of conveying truth to the mind ; for it 
must bo confessed that Dr. Hamilton’s stylo of thinking and writing is 
not the one best adapted for philosophical disquisition. His epigram- 
matte sontcnccs — ^liis tropical usages of words — ^liis frequent inversions 
— and, above all, his rapid transitions, and liis habit of reasoning by 
implication, rather than by direct statement and reply ; are apt to place 
serious barriers in tho way of ordinary, readers, and to render to even the 
piost dauntless reader, the perusal of bis books somewhat more\of a task 
than it ought f6 be. We must, however, in justice, add, that in tho 
work before us, there is less of this than in most of Dr. Hamilton’s 
previous productions. 

We trust this volume will bo oxtensiWy perused among our churches. 
The symptons of coming events, ‘‘ casting thoir shadows before them,'’ 
demand rit. There are certain birds unclean and noisy, trooping in the 
atmosphere of our churches, from whoso flight inauspicious augury may 
bo taken for the future. Li our humble judgment, too much already has 
been surrendered of that venerable Puritan tli(\ology, on which our churches ’ 
were first based. We would go brtek not forward. We are conservatives 
in divinity. Wo shrink from the movement payty. We do not believe in 
the progrossivoness of thoologyt We remember that what men have 
eagerly proclaimed as novelties in faith, have invariably, after a brief 
season, turned out mere nullities. Wo have no time to Vastc in choosing 
ignes faiui. Wp have n(f longing for a breathless gallop, followed bv a 
quietus iijp% 1^^. Our eyes are becoming too weak to bear new lights. 
We find the ^mmon daydight of the old sun snffioient for our purposes, 
and have a suspicion it will outlast tho eviriousest contrivance which 
theological alchymista would substitute for it. Wo, therefore, have a 
heiji^y deaviug to a book like that*" before us, which, as respects its 
theology, is of the old school old. Dr. Hamilton is; no NeolofflSt. He 
has, we suspect, in his^ library some ancient folios and quartos, by which 
he sets far greater stc^e than by any of tho sleek octavos, or “the hot- 
pressed twelves,” which the publishers of these didnty days delight to 
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issue. Wo wholly sympathise with him« “ No lyau having tasted the 
old wine, straightway desires the new, for he*saiih-tne old is bettor;” and 
as we have for a lung while now been rather “ given ” to. this old V^ine, 
the new palls upon our taste. We greatly rmoice, therefore, to meet with 
an author who, learned as w'ere the fathers of our English theology, is* like 
them, prepared to consecrate all the spoils of the schools, to the defence 
of those solemn truths which the bulwark and tho ovnnmont of tivan- 
golical doctrine. We should bo heartily glad to find that such a work 
had been studied and mastered by all our pastors, and by tlie reading 
portion of the members of our churches. 

We shall proceed to lay boforc*our readers a condensed analysis of the 
argument pursued by Dr. Hamilton in this volume, accompanied by 
extracts from diflerent parts of it. Wo shall, in this way, we believe, 
most effectually introduce it favourably to their dotioo. 

Though Dr. H. hi^s entitled his work “the Revealed Doctrine of 
•Rewards and Punishments,” he doc^ not confine himself within the limits 
of what is usually called Revelation, viz. : tho Horiptures, for the m;;^tor 
of his argument. » 

“ Receiving nafuret in its largest sense, as an curlier revelation, tlic author has 
mainly addressed liiin.sclf to the a p'ton treatment of the subject. Thus, if the 
reversal of any scripture Jicstimoiiy be demanded, bec^ausc of its imputed contra- 
diction to natural deirionstration, he has, throughout his entire argument, rejoined 
upon it. He has endeavoured to prove that nature brings no relief by suggesting 
any altcmntive. According to its decisions, even to the apprehensions of sense, 
moral agents arc happy or miserable just as arc the (qualities of their ageltcy. 
Moreover, it must follow that it can only be right so to make them Jiappy or 
miserable. If these qualities of such agents be x>ermanent, thus permanent must 
be their luqipincss or misciy. To the dork boundary-line of /leath we trace tlie 
equal permanency of tliese characters of conduct and of their awards. No known 
treatment of these agents, consequently, is at variance with these actual results. 
Whatever can be ascertained coincides. It is always so, to our best knowledge and 
cxpcrieiicc. The difficulty may be oi/ly thrown back, but it now presses upon the 
iinj)ugncr3 of the scripture ductrinc«of future punishment. It now becomes their 
own. * 

“ The lecturer, in the confcKSsion of these common principles, felt himself war- 
ranted, at every stage of the argument, to seize the analogy between nature^ and 
prop(ir revelation. It is his reiterated ui^cncy that tho latter, in this very dispute, 
only follows up the former ; that Christianity, ns a remedial system, proceeds but 
on tho assumption of an autcceikint, independent dilemma; and that it is perfectly 
irresponsible for it. His mottoes arc but indices to the idea.’* 

In pursuance of this pljfn Dr. H. begets by laying his foundation broad 
and deep in the moral nature, relations, and destinies of man. He vindi- 
cates the spirituality of our being, shows our responsibility^ and asserts 
our immortality on grounds of natural reason? These ^hree points he 
places as “ the postulates and guides of the whole ensuing argument ; ” 
and in the support of them has put forth a body of the most v^gorous'^nd 
learned reasoning. » 

Having thus educed the leading characteristics of man’s moral boing 
from himself, tho author proceeds in the second Lecture to consider man 
as the subject of iiior|d law. Here he ediows that the three great elements 
of law are injaneUon, directing to, or from, a certain course ; obligatibn 
claiming obedience to that injunction as m<irally^ue ; and sanction as 
enforcing by toward or punishment the yie^hig to that obligation. It is 
next shown that in the administration of divine law, regard is had to 
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three peculiarities, which arC‘‘Uhe means of its^ constant operation.” 
These are hddit, or ttie lOffect of continued action in a certain direction ; 
character^ the, result of habits; and consequence, or the invariable some- 
thing which attends upon action, habit, and character, and which is 
coYi^lently predicted by us as the issue of any givei? course of life. After 
noticing some objections which liave been urged against this judicial view 
of the subject. Dr. H. adverts to two ai^kgies derived “ from the most 
ordinary view of the present life, its interests and its results,” whicb he 
deems of the greatest value in supporting the preceding law of responsi- 
bility, and in illustrating those final issues which such "responsibility 
involves. These are 1. “ The sagacity*or foresight which belongs to man 
in the general arrangement of his concerns,” and in virtue of which he 
continually acts in the present, with an eye to the future; and 2. The 

fact that “ one error oi* fault, committed in a very early period of life, 
ihay entangle and prejudice the remotest portion of it, as far as our 
knowledge of its course extends.” From tlio former of these he infers 
thaf,, as “ it is a notorious fact that present conduct is most potent 
on mturc condition, docs concern and affect our successive being, as far 
as wo can trace it and as it is “ a notorious mdiwe of human conduct to 
forecast such an end,” and as “UheGodof recompenses’ proceeds on 
those grounds, and invokes these dispositions, so it. may be concluded, will 
it be in reference to the bearing of this life on that which is to come.” 
From the latter, he infers, that it is in perfect accordance with all wo 
SCQ. and oUow, to conclude that as “ the sin of our youth may stamp, its 
bias on aU our future acts and circumstances,” so the sins of life may 
travel in their consequences beyond death, and their penalty bo felt 
through the futurity of our being. The author then proceeds to show in 
what relation a verbal revelation must stand to the religion thus revealed 
bj^ the teachings of nature, and concludes the Lecture by some observa- 
tions on the use of Analogy, in vindicating the claims of Christianity as 
the religion of the same being who arranged the course of nature. 

"In Lecture III., Dr. H. proceeds to illustrate at length the harmony 
between*the Bible and nature, by showing that the former fully recognises 
what the latter teaches as to man’s i^iritualism, responsibility, and 
immortality, and that the former no less than the latter represents the 
moral government of God as a ^systom of rewards and punishments 
sanctioning ii\junction, and enforcing obligation. We select from this 
Lecture the following admirable observations* on the hypothesis that 
man’s immortality is only conditional on his obedience: — 


^<Now an ioSme^iate thonght arises, that, if men perish, their sin forfeiting the 
immortality whidh accrues to obedience, it is probable and fitting that snch per- 
dition shou^ take place at death. This is the sentence. This is the only termma- 

anil 4:rk1rAn annwAra 


sensible eyktenoe of nm. At Inis point it seems most reasonaoie, u man oe not 
immortal, that all existence shoidd cease. Death is by sin. It is, then, the pre- 
pfixe4 execution of the sentence. It is a i^y stroke. Why should ano^er fall ? 
‘ hw sinned to his utmost reach of responsible motion and action. Why should 
he not now sufifer the threaten^ doom? If liib be earned. on subsequently to 
,deaidi, St is anew gift«- 4 Ma addiuon to the proper term. It is moro than ^^rta^ 
thongh hi be less than ImSbaortaK It is not included in the original case. Then it 
cannot, be necessary to S. To usf who see in the suggestion only a vain craceit 
c a particular purpose, ittuppears an arbitrary prolongation of misc 
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hereafter which was not forewarned — something beyond forfeitu^ an unnecessaiy 
revival of life, contrary to its own conditions ; an excess of punishment, because a 
strain of law. • , 

** Another thought might arise, that, if it be true that.revelation*contradict8 the 
general confession of mankind, their most precious moral instincts, then the greatest 
professed blessing ever extended to them, casts them down to *a grovelling for 
below their once ardent and elevating hopes; depsrcsscs the standard of their ajpis 
and fears ; and strangely* teaches them that their capacity for this belief was not 
given them to be exercised. While the idea might be encouraged that every man, 
by the practice of virtue, would hec;pme immortal, no man could be j)rompted by 
this as a yearning of his nature — no man could feel that ho truly was. It might bo 
a motive to us, for it would be a gain set before us, but it could bo nothing drawn 
out of our proper sensibilities and aspirations. But surely it is not like Christianity 
thus to lower the pitch of what is noble and refining. It U. surely inverse to its 
spirit. Besides, this contradiction must invalidate itself. What is the law of 
nature ? Is not common consent its promulgation ? Eternal truths aro supposed, 
not iu human imiiiurtality^, for that being a divino oiFcct, is but a contingency — a 
physical maintenance, but in the inference of a lirst cagse, in the dGmonstffitiOIl Ot 
a moral law, and in the connexion of that immortality with these eternal, neccssay^ 
facts. The first clash of any system w'ith such truths must be its subveAsion I But 
'in examining the sacred volume wc can detect no lineament of the hypothesis that 
man is not by nature immortal, and only possibly immortal by acquisition. Our 
nature is there regarded as one; an .assumption, or a negation, of immortBlity, 
would perfectly diversify it»in different individuals. It addresses that nature fully, 
religiously : it governs it with equal laws for good and evil. It throws a solemn 
character over this probationary life, because of the future depending upon it. 
It shames to glory and virtue now, by what we must bo. Its hand ever points 
to indefinite consequences.” 

This hypothesis “ strives to induce man to think of himself — wo will not say 
unnaturally, that being the involved dispute — contrary to whatever of tlie noble 
and the great he so readily entertains. Wo will not say that he was ttiach) to 
revolve the question of immortality, — the argument forbidding it, — but he docs 
entertain it os if he were thus made. The wicked have thoughts and fears w'bich 
fill a dread futurity. The righteous crave the ‘ pleasures which arc for cvermoi^.’ 
But each must regard himself henceforth as uncnduriiig. Idilnortality is no part 
of them, nor enters into their natural being. It may, or it may not, be siipcraddcd. 
— ^Tho religiousneois of motive is impaired by this opinion, if not destroyed. An 
instinctive love of life and fear of death are the only inducements. The higher 
appeals, which sound up through fjio soul, are stilled. How unworthy a construc- 
tion is given to the inspired words, — * If yc live after the flesh, yc shml die : bvt if 
ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live ! * ,In the one 
case it has only the power of human legislation ; in the other, it only pcrpet^iatcs 
what civil magistracy lU long as possible protects. Depravity has so deadened the 
mind of the voluptuous transgressor, that the thought of this threatened non-exis- 
tcnce, would scarcely awoken •alarm or repel allurement. It is an cud to which 
t^e sensualist consents, rather than the h#zaj'd of a renewed life. For while pict^' 
pants for the immortal, sin struggles against it, — not against being, as such, but 
that which is feared to be Vetribution. — Itjvotild he difficult to prove that non- 
existence is an evil. If man live out his original term, ho suflers no injury. He 
has sinned — ^but W conditions of nature, hod he not sinned — though there would 
Hot have been this form of death, his life must Imve detcrminelk Immortality, 
being adscititious, may be withheld, but the human*nature cantiot be said to have 
suffered deprivation. It is at utmost a loss of what it never *pi^op^y possessed. 
The whole theory is weak and mean compared to the grandeur at Christianity. 
It reduces, it does not honour man. It enfeebles, it does not confirm religion, it 
supposes a treatment of moraPagents, inconsistent, and thaPwhich defeats itself.” 

la Lecture IV., the author discusses the Nature and Rowardableness 
of Christian Virtue. His reasonings hero are chiefly directed to show, 
that Christianity, as a system of grace, dops not supersede the original 
arrangement of God vrhich makes virtue rojrard^le, but having secured 
for man the remission of his sins, and rector a tiorf»t(» the divine favour, it 
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thereby rostorc^^i ^him to his original position as a being under probation, 
and who is to bo dealt with last according to the measure of his 
obedience. ^ ^ 

**l?he theory of chrktian reward,*' he obserres, “ depends upon a fixed constitu- 
tion of holy taw 'which has its foundation in the atonement of Christ. From that 
Roi*Ji Sacrilice^rocee^s a considdiation by virtue pf which the strict justice which 
regarded the anner is satisfied. That justice no longer forbids his salvation, but 
confirms it. An infinite merit, or righteousness becomes the basis for the accep- 
tance 'of his person and his works. Could his works challenge a perfect conformity 
to the divine will, he would not need the aid of any atonement. They now look 
to4ho satisfaction of Christ for the sole reason why they can find favour with the 
Kighteons One. The entire basis and scope for such treatment of them is the 
mediatorial iwstem. All is done *• through J^sus Christ,’ and ‘ in his name.’ All 
is received ‘ mr his sake.* * Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to Ood and the Father by him.* * For his name 
sake they went forth.* We are explicit to guard against misconception. We would 
found the doctrine of rewarc’/S aright. Bnt we would speak in no tone otexception 
tt^d excuse. Whatever its relations and its reasons, it is a perfect doctrine,— to 

he Iiiider.st<aid and detended in itself. Oodj tho TOOh Of fOitllfUlllCSS, bllldS liilfiSelf 
to it. It is not that pseudo-scheme which stipulates his dishonour by the alloAv- 
ance of a sincere, instead^f a complete, obedience; itself adjusted and accom- 
mod/hed to a mitigated law; (a predicament which, by its terms, must, make 
insincere wli.at it tolerates as incomplete,) but an ordvjr and arrangement which 
insisted on, against the sul)8tituto of man, a perfect obedience even unto death, ere 
the imperfect virtues of them upon whom tho penalty has no farther claim and 
force, could be approved, and still exhibiting that obedicnoc as tho exclusive gi*ound 
of approval. This course being settled, God having engaged himself to it, there 
arises an order which he authorizes, an expectation which he fulfils. ‘ God is not 
unrighteous to forget your work and labour of love,* ‘ Blessed arc they that do 
his ct'mininndmeuts, that they may have right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
through the gates into the city.’ ” 

Lecture V. is devoted to the “ Heavenly State.” It is by mucli the 
most eloquent in lihe volume. Its grandeur is almost at times overpower- 
ing. Wo have experienced in reading it something of the feeling which 
the author himself says comes over the mind in attempting to follow out 
some of the scriptural references to tho heavenly glory. “ A confused 
majesty overpowers us. It is not like star coming forth after star, each 
beautiful /and a resting place for the eye : it is as the mighty firmament 
in all the depths of its concave and with all tho constellations of its glory 
covering and perplexing tho eye at once.” Though our limits are 
bogiuning to contract, we cannot re&ain from^ placing before our readers 
the following passage from this Lec^hre: — 

“ And on all this * glory is a defence,’ that of immortaKty. The eternity of heaven, 
so far os we know, is undenied. 19on<>^jtcal a beam from that crown which fadeth 
not away. None abridge a moment of eternal life. None would shorten eternal 
redemption. N/ ne would lessen eternal salvation. None w'otfid reduce eternal 
inheritance, Otherwise could ie be heaven? The heathen never supposed the end 
of their Elysium. lUl descriptions, save where argument has grown, under opposi- 
tion, wilful tfhd desperate, sustain its immortality. If the certainty were that all 
this must end, however distant and still unknown the period, that oppressive 
conviction could never^fiee the spirits of the blest. would hang like a dark cloud 

over every scene. It would haunt every thought. How every voice would falter 
hymu I How evciy hand would quiver as it struck, its harp ! Suspicion 
timid' hasten tho dra^ving nigh of that doom. Deep, dread suspense would antici- 
, pate its approach. Tlie vesture would seem to decay, and tho clown to dim, while yet 
' my utro unimpaired. The amaranth would seem to sere amidst its brightest bloom. 
* Tlie twelve fbundationa * ^nld feem to shake long before they sunk away. Was 
it but the pageant of ages^ Miiht it, when they expire, dissolve ? It is an incon- 
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coivable catastrophe! No reason, no fitness, could explain it,^ Faint was the 
shriek of Sin, — embodied by our bard in hideous form, — when she brought forth, 
full-armed, her monster son, and * fled and cri j(d out Jl^cath,* gnd hell ‘ back 
resounded, Death, '-—-in comparison with the horror whieh would awaken in these 
* nations of the saved ! ’ Their last look, their clinging hold, their dying groan, 
their annihilation ! It is an unholy, lawless, dream, —tUike impossible to be tnie, 
and impious to imagine L • ^ ^ 

** Bather be it our part and pleasure to meditate heaven in its glories and rnp- 
turea because tlius eternal. Let' the ^ everlasting- joy ' be now upon onr heads. Let 
us endeavour to conceive those deqgthened measures of duration, which we must 
renew and stiU renew^ though all is endless still. There shall not be lack, for there 
is ‘ fulness of Joy ; * there shall not be satiety, for there arc ‘pleasures forevermore,* 
And yet may heaven be seen in a certain development, agreeing w ith the pro- 
gression of its inhabitants, through t%is eternity. ‘ What we shall be,* may always 
be an cxpcncncc to gain ! It may rise continually in rednement and spiritual- 
ism 1 It may advance perpetually towards fuller iropcnctratious and transfusions 
of the Covenanted Godhead ! So in the Apocklypsc thoughts of this order arc not 
withheld. It opens in a temple, but at its couclusiou •there is seen no temple, for 
the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple. There was silence, imt 

Htt^rward the SUll^ ncvci' dies away. At the Urst wc htiliold more of A-riinfromcut 
and activity, more of recent earthly rcinonihrance and association, Ixit at tho Ond 
there rihc more congregated wonders, more calm, nioru fixedness, iiiorc, re.st. All 
becomes more enlarged and ample, more elaborate and glorilied : not ‘ tlie^iving 
fountains.* but ‘the river i/f life ;* not a door just opened in heaven, but tlic twelve 
gates which arc not shut day nor uight ; not the restraint of the suii from it-s 
smiting vehemence, but itself outshone, so that there is no need of its further 
shining; not the tree of life in the midst of the Paradise, but flourishing on either 
side of the river ; not the dim and distant mysterious u css of Him who sitteth upon 
the throne, but his tabernacle with men ; not the throne of tlie rainbow, mitigated 
and faint, but of peerless glory ; not the throne of undefined deity, but of God and 
till Lamb !’* • 

In Lecture VII., the author enters upon tho subject of the future 
punishment of the wicked. Here he shows that iuoral govcrninoiit 

S ve-3upp(3scs the possibility of defection, and provides for this by 
enouncing pmiishmcnt upon the transgressor, Man, as the subject of 
the divine government, has proved himself a rebel, and has accordingly 
in(!urrcd tho sentence awarded to tho violation of the divine law. This 
consequence is independent of Christianity, the doctrines and overthres 
of which proceed on tho admission of this as what cannot bo denied. 
What, then, is the punishment which man as a sinner, and in conformity 
with his nature, must end^e ? We must look to the principles of his 
constitution for an answer — ^principles which have already “proved 
subservient to pleasant and desirable truth, but which are not less so to 
truth painM in itself, but which it is equally necessary for our hap[)iness 
to understand.” Man, then, is spiritual, responsible, immortal — ^influenced 
by habit, possessing character, liable to consequence. H^cc his punish- 
ment must be of the spirit, it must be rotrilmtivo, it must be for over; 
man carries his evil habit, his depraved character, anfl all^thc entailed 
oonsequcnces with him into futurity ; “ habit still disposes him, character 
still expresses him, and t^e arrears of demerit still we^h upon him, not * 
yet run ou^ not intimating any pledge that they can terminate.” To 
suffer this is not unjust in God;* it is only aHowing his own law to be 
tulfllled; nay, “ \f any consideration coiud require him to interpose, 
l^twecn the sinner and his own law, so as, to interrupt its exercise ^d 
to bar its enforcement, the inference must Jbe stfong and ignoble against 
his character and government.” ^ *• 
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** While Ithererwns yet the evan^c probation, God might have mercy— He 
might be jast, and the joBtificr of him who belieTeth in Jesns. This scheme of 
redemption is ope mighty expedient*' to prevent any violation of law. Until now 
every menace and imnrecatien implied that they might be remitted. They were 
uttered as means of cmeck, and caUs to repentance. But probation is now shown 
to bo past. ‘ It IB the time of the dead that they should be judged.* Bopentance 

is kOt fiuljposed. ^ The space to tepent ’ has endpd. The case as much precludes 
its diS|K>Bition as its availableness. And, until now, God, ih infinite condescension, 
has described hims^ repenting, turning towards the sinner. He is grieved for 
the evn. But all that these accommodations o{ langns^ veiled, is past. * There 
is no place for repentance to be found,* no opportunity of inducing any altered 
course in his conduct.** 

All this revelation assumes and confirms. It teaches that all suffering 
is penal; it shows that though suffering \o the lost sinner must arise from 
himself, there are other inflictions of a positive kind which he must ondure; 
it utterly discountenances the ndtion that the sufferings of the sinner aro 
corrective or disciplinary.^ Punishment stands related to justice, which, 
by punishment, marks its view and sense of sin; it is a righteous thing 
with God to recompense tribulation.” It may be said that the sacrifice of 
Christ has already satisfied every claim of divine justice; but this has 
nothing to do with a man’s titlo to forgiveness. That rests on the 
‘‘ faithful saying,” “ the record which God hath ^ven of his Son that wc 
may holievo,” upon “ the commandment of the everlasting God for the 
obedience of faith.” lie who despises or neglects this ** has no suit of 
right from the fact of the atonement, by which he may demand exemption 
from punishment. It is a transaction with which ho has nothing to do. 
Tho«gospel is published, with it is his simplo business, and its belief fs 
the only channel to all its blessings.” In too conclusion of tho Lecture, 
it is shown that no objection to tho doctrine of future punishment can bo 
borrowed from thariivinc goodness; that punishment is not only retribu- 
tivo but also exemplary ; and that there are degrees in futura punish- 
ment. 

In Lecture VII., Dr. Hamilton is chiefly occupied in examining the 
testimony of Scripture as to the ondlossncss of future punishment, and in 
meeting the various objections which have been offered to this by tho 
advocates of universal restoration, as well as the reasonings adduced by 
them in support of thoir own views. Lecture VIII., which concludes tho 
series, is devoted principally to tho refutation of the doctrine of tho final 
annihilation of the wicked, and to skgeneral enforcement of tho doctrine 
of final and eternal retriWiou. Those two Lectures are invaluable. 
They seem to us to settle the whol^ question as A question of revelation. 
But our spaoo forbids us to do more than call the attention of our readers 
to thorn. /r 

We again comnvend this powerful volume to the serious perusal of our 
readers. I^wevdr they may occasionally dissent from partioular expres- 
^ sions, or doufet incidental opinions^ we are porsuaded that they will 
* approve as a whole the reasomngs and conclui|}ons of tho author. Sure 
we aro there will bo' but one feeling as to its great leamipg and vigour, 
its doep-tonod piety and its impressive eloquence, W e cannot withhold the 
frOowing touohing and solemn passage with whi^ the |fork coiioltides: — 

*^Tlie Leotnrer bos now fulfilled bis solemn task. He tmdertoOk it With mnCh 
selfi'disfthist. Then hcffith 4«emed finn, and life was strong in himi Stiddeiily ihe 
spidngB ofafirength failed. «^But his jtask could not be forgotten* It was a maifhl . 
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weight which he carried with him to foroigQ climes. It was *avdtitj from which^ 
however, amidst wanderings which brought ^im no vigour, and lassitudes whi ch 
yielded to no excitement, he did not shrink. He heldfest by ik It was in his 
thoughts day and night. Not the deep shadows or tlTc ‘grinding glaciers of Alpine 
heights, could turn him from it. Whether this condition were.favourable%r not 
to his meditation, ho must not judge. It may ^ that it lent feebleness to it. At 

least, it kept him scrioii^. StilLho regretted nof that it was his th(^me. Ill 
ness and fear he pursued it. He knew none more important. Others suggested 
that none could be more seasonable. Often it was impressed upon him that he 
could not survive to complete his plan. Then came pensive, but not* bitter^ 
thoughts, how some beloved friend might endeavour to collect and shape the 
materials which survived their compiler ; and then it was that ho most approved the 
truth and amiableness of the doctrine which he has lived to vindicate, and tAen too, 
did he feel, when there could be ncs boasting, that a better service to the church 
and to the world — not to forget or cover countless imperfections— might scarcely 
be attempted by a dying man !*’ 


THE HOUSE OF THE LORD. 

Part III. — the ,, 

IlAViNa examined the foundation of tbo house of the liord, and 
inquired into the nature of the materials of which it is composed, we arc 
naturally led to ask, — ^Who aro the builders? — “for every house is 
builded by some one.” All Chiistians arc appointed to this work ; it is 
especially the work of the preachers of tho gospel ; hut Ood is the efficient 
holder. “Except tbo Lord build tho house, they labour in vain* that 
build it.” ^ 

Christians are called to activity: there is a great work before them. 
The walls of tho Lord’s house must bo reared, and, in accordance with 
the divine plan, this must be accomplished by human instrumentality; 
angels, groat in power, pure in motive, and swift in action, are not 
called to this work ; they aro only privileged to look on, mark its progress, 
and animate the builders. These things tho angels desire to look into ; 
while they are “ all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister^ for them 
who shall bo heirs of salvation.” Jesus Christ is at once the sacrifioo for 
sin, and the priest who offered that sacrifice ; so Christians are at once 
the stones or which this building is composed, and the builders on tbo 
edifice. What is the object of all wisely directed effort on the part of 
Christians, either as individuals, or as constituted into societies ? It is 
^twofold. First, to secure, by the blesgpg of God, a higher polish, a more 
exact fitness, if wo may so speak, for their own soul^ that ihoy may tho 
better become the glorious foundation on which they res\ And, in the 
second place, by the good hand of God upon their efforfb to bring sinners 
to the Saviour-— to add yet another, and another stone t§ the liviiig 
temple. Christians! this is your vocation; you are fellJw-workers in , 
this great undertaking. « ^ • 

Aro we affiacted by tho magnitude, and importance, and pressing 
nature of this work ? That we may grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our Lotd and«Saviour Jesus Christ, what patient, well-sustained, 
persevering investigation must there be into.the “ law and the testimony.” 
That we may be holy as our Father who ia in tfeaven is holy — that wo 
may bear the image of the “ heavenly, « as wo *bavc borne that of the 
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earthly” — wh4t "watchfulness must lie exercised over our lips, our lives, 
and, above all,^witii diligence must the heart bo kept. The cross 
must be taken up anJ cheerfully borne. A right eye must be plucked 
out, if it offend.; a right hand must be cut off, if necessary. The world 
with all its allurements, the 4fvil with all his wiles, the flesh with all its 
affections and lusts must be crucified. Thfat that^mind may be in us, 
which was also in Christ Jesus, what searching of ourselves, what 
struggling with the inner life of the soul must there be ! The eye must 
steadily contemplate him as the CTangolists have embodied his lovely^ 
perfect character, in their inimitable histories. The soul must fix itself 
upon his enlightening, heart-changing, renovating truth, and receive and 
retain it as the aliment on which it subsists. To creatures such as we 
are, this is no easy work ; for though wo have minds capable, in some 
measure, of appreciating truth — hearts susceptible of that which is 
amiable, — and withal a conscience to quicken, and reason 'to guide, 
(always insubordination to the divine guide,) yet the will is so perverse, 
tlie old man is so powerful, temptations are so numerous and strong, that 
the W('rk goes on bu^ tardily, and the image of the Holy One is but 
slowly formed in the soul. « 

Look at tho other department of Christian effort — that which is 
external. The world is lying in the wicked one. Whole tribes, and even 
races are yet destitute of tho word of G-od, the gospel of their salvation. 
These comprise many millions of individuals, eacli of whom is animated 
by a spiritual nature that shall never cease to exist. Souls arc perisliing 
for lack of knowledge not merely in fnr-distant and heathen lands, 1||t 
also in countries on which the sun of righteousness has long shed his 
cheering beams. Christian brethren ! let us realise the sad fact. Souls 
wiChin tlie reach ofi' our amn, with whom we come in contact every day, 
t)ver whom we exercise no small influence, with whom we associate in 
the Lord’s house on Sabbath ; souls numbered in our households, souls 
dear to us as our own, whom God has ''committed to our^ care, saying, 
“ trp.m these souls for me,- and I will* giv6 thee thy wages” — these are 
perishing. , Stretch forth your hand, use your influence, leave no means 
untried for their deliverance. Snatch up these precious stones, carry 
them to the building, place thorn on the walls. Up, then, and be doing ; 
work the work of him who called you, while yet it is day, for the night 
cometh when no man can work. «* 

This is especially tho work of the preachers of the gospel. Those who 
are called and quaJifled of God tQ preach the gospel of his grace, are 
thereby ap]pointed builders on this edifice. It may appear presumption 
in ns to wnte /fn this topic ; but a few observations are necessary to com- 
plete the plan laid down in^ these papers, and so briefly filled up. Tbo 
preacher of ^be gospel is in possession of that truth whid, when believed, 
, saves and sanctifies the soul. Tbrou^ bis instrumentality, therefore, 
God is pleased to c^vey conviction to the covscience, and peace to the 
heart. Now evwy conscience thus affected, and every heart thus 
ohanged, indicates the existence of ^living stones,” fitted, in part at 
leasts to take their place in the spiritual buudhig. B?it this is not all. 
The preacher of the gospel, who is also a pastor, leads his converts a step 
jfiffther.’ ' Hb notions o^his Master’s will, and their safety and comfort, 
impresses him witli thoV;onYietiqn 9 ^at soub convinced of sin, and broughl 
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to the knowledge of the truth, muht not be left scattered about in all 
directions, subject to oTory breath of ckan^, and liable to be led into 
the paths of error. They are living stones, "intenlSid by the great master- 
builder, to be erected into a spiritual house, consecrate^ to the snsrvioe 
and glory of Jehovah. They must needs be brought together. They 
must .be placed lipoA.the walls. Having fiven themselves to the^Lbrd, 
they are expected, and must be encouraged to give themselves to the 
church by the will of God. « Hut in thus adding to the church — assisting 
to raise the spiritual temple — ^he acts not singly, nor on -his own responsi- 
bility, but in conjunction with the brethren. 

How important and difficult is this work f and how heavy the responsi- 
bility attached to its performandfe ! Who is sufficient for these things ? 
The pastor who knows to some extent tho position ho occupies, the work 
he is called to do, the material he has to operate upon, and tho numerous 
obstacles with which he has to contend, will fiAd protection and encour- 
agement, only where the apostle of the Gentiles found them, when wesyied 
and wasted by his internal conflicts — “ I tliank God, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord.” His views of truth must be extensive, nc^irate, 
systematic ; his manner of presenting it» should be simple, solemn, earnest ; 
and tho most lively impression on his own soul of the reality and unspeak- 
able importance of the truths be proclaims, must bo combined with tho 
most unwavering dependence on divine aid. Throwing himself heart and 
soul into the work, he may reasonably anticipate a measure of success ; 
and if a person of good common sense, well versed in tho laws of tho 
huiso, and blest with some experience, ho may be able so to lav ^own 
the law — so to guide tho counsels of tho church — that there shall bo 
great peace and joy in raising the superstructure. 

True, a stone may sometimes be misplaced — one •fitted to occupy a 
prominent po.sition, for strength or for ornament, may bo placed in some* 
obscure part of the building, and one whose proper place is in tho body 
of tho edifice, may receive undue prominence. This may be expected ; 
but matters will soon right themselves. Sometimes, too, a stone niay 
find its way to the building, altogether unfit for such a purpose ; but 
when its true character is disclosed, when it is obvious that its presence 
mars and weakens the edifice, it must be removed. After all the care, 
and prayerftil anxiety of the builders, unworthy members are found to 
creep in ; but when scnptdral mcans«have been used to tost the character, 
however painful tho process, they must be put away. How needful tho 
apostolic exhortation, add how appropgato now as well as when addressed 
to the Corinthians V — “ Let every man take heed how he buildeth — if any 
man’s work i^bido, which he hath built upon this fouifij)ptiou, he shall 
receive a reward; if any man’s work shall bt? burnt, heP shall sufier loss ; 
but ho himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” * ^ 

But after all, the efficient builder is God. Except thk Lord build 
the house they labour in vain that build it.” God Jiath been pleased to 
appoint, for the erection of the spiritual house, a certain instrumentality, 
varied in its nature, and admirabljF adapted to serve the purpose intended. 
This instmmental^ty includes the reading and preaching of the word, 
prayer, Christian converse, and provideatiel,circumstances. These means, 
we builders can, and ought to' use. It is, ]^th i duty and a privilege to 
place the . message of mercy, recorded jp. the b&[>k ofi God> bcibro tho 
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minds of mon ; to approach the throne of the heavenly ^aee in behalf of 
the ignorant and those who are out of the way ; to spe& of the glory of 
our Master’^ character/ and the excellency of his work ; and to improve 
the eicr-recurring dispensations of an all-wise providence. But this is 
nothing more than iristruimntality , — a sot of perfect, and beautify 
arranged machinery. There Aust be power to make the instrumentality 
effective — to render the machinery available for practical purposes. It 
is a great mistake to ascribe to the instrumeiptality the power of convincing 
the conscience, and changing the heart. The conscience is reached by 
the Lord, the spirit through the truth, and the heart is changed and 
purified by the same Almighty agent, through the same means. What 
would you think of the man who should akcribe to the musket, and sword, 
and spear, the deliverance of bis country from a foreign yoke, irrespective 
altogether of the arm that wielded them ? — or of the man who should 
assert that a beautiful anh complicated piece of machinery, accomplished 
the, purpose aimed at by the inventor, irrespeotivo of the propelling power? 
This would not he less rational than is the notion of those who perversely 
ascril^ to the instrumentality, what is due to tho spirit in the conversion, 
and subsequent progress of the sovl in religion. 

To discard, either in so many words, or virtually, tho doctrine of tho 
direct agency of tho Lord tho Spirit on tho souls of men, one must griev- 
ously twist many portions of the word of God, and singulcarly interchange 
our notions of things. In this case, human nature, as now developed, 
cannot bo so utterly depraved and holplcsb in all that regards our intcr- 
oourso with our fellow-men, and especially our intorcourdC with God, ^ 
tho Bible, in every instance in which it refers to the matter, assures us it 
is ; for there is no dispute about the original dignity and good-heartedness 
of man. Our views of tho groat change — tho new creation — must be very 
•different from those inculcated on Nicodemus by Jesus Christ. The 
conception wo form of the nature of tho change, and tho power requibito 
to effect it, must ill agree with tho idea which tho simple but bublimc 
statements of the blessed Saviour and his apostles arc intended to convoy. 
Wore we builders of this stamp, we fear our labour should be in vain. 
All such labourers spend their strength for nought and in vain. God hath 
not promised to build the house unless tho buiklcrs comply with his instruc- 
tions, and do the work in tho appointed way. They may, indeed, appear 
to men to bo successful ; tho part of tthc wall T^hcrc they arc placed, may 
present a forward appearance. But the question is, will it abide, will 
it stand the searching trial that a'^aits it I Tho 'walls may bo rushed up 
in the midst of excitement, damour, and abundance of self-congratulation. 
It was not BO ^ gorgeous temple of old was raised, and we suspect that 
in this respect at least, a« striking analog exists between Solomon’s 
temple, and^hat tvhich is *^not of this building.’^ 

Our deep tonviction is, that the word of God, when road or preached, 
' to be successful in oonvincing sinners or edify^g God’s people, must, as 
in the time of the apostle Peter, bo accompanied with the Holy Ghost 
semt down from heaven.” Every man/ in our day, as in apostolic times, 
must *^be bom of water and of the Spirit,” before adnuttance can be had 
into die kingdom of God. Np system of means, however weU arranged, 
not oven a system of di'tinc appointment, dan dispense with the presence 
and power of the Jloly^' Spirit. ,.It is a^doep delusion to think so, — a 
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delusion most flattering, but ruinous,^ to human nature, and awfiiUy 
dishonouring to the God of grace. The spiritual bause is built by those, in 
every place, who are appointed to this important Vbrk; but every conversion, 
and all progress uAde in the divine life, must be ascribed to the agency 
of the Lord the Spirit, so, that the saying of the Psalmist is stijictly 
applicable to the (^urch: — ‘‘Except the Lord build the hous6, they 
labour in vain that build it^” The beauty, the stability, the very exist- 
ence of the church depends uflon this arrangement. 

Nor does it fare worse with the building on this account. Is God less 
merciful, or less wise than man ? Does he care less for the stones destined 
to compose the walls of his spiritual temple, than those do who have been 
called by him to this work ? Is Ho less interested in the progress of the 
work, and its successful issue, than they arc, because all is done in 
accordance with plan and puipose, and undcia the direct agency of the 
third person of the glorious trinity ? The yearning of the most pious and 
devoted builder oyer souls^ sunk in sm and oxposud to the miseries otf the 
place of wo, is as nothing in comparison with tho compassion of God for 
the souls of men. Tho anxiety of tho most eyeful builder, is no^ to bo 
compared for a moment with the divine solicitude, so often, and so vari- 
ously cxpres.scd in behalf of the church which is purchased by the blood 
of the Lamb. 0 ^ ^ 

IIaddinoton. 


NOTICES OF THE WALDENSES. 

By Dr. Cubbver. — No. II. * * 

police of ’rnE bomanists — proofs from roman catholic authorities. 

It is the policy of the Romanists to erect a church wherever tho 
Protestants have one, whether there be Roman Catholics or not to attend 
tho service. They have recently put up a large and very beautiful bhurch 
in La Tour, with a religious house of monks attached to it, who aro to be 
employed constantly in the work of proselyting among the Waldcnses, as 
a fraternity of missionaiy priests. *The king of Sarnia himself contri- 
buted largely to the erection of the edifice, and it was on occasion of tho 
consecration of this church and monstSteiy that the king made his visit to 
La To^ while I was there. It was a season ' of gi^at triumph and 
prediction on the part of the Romanis^ and of sadne^ A the part of tho 
Waldenses, who see every engine put in readiness to opierate against them. 
The morning of the Sabbath after my arrival, which wag^tho day when 
some ^eat ceremony was to take place at the opening of the church, it 
rained m torrents^ and ccAtinued so nearly all day. • The Christians really 
received this stonn as a token of favour from the Lord, for it prevented 
the, town from beimr filled with clamour and sport through the, sacred day, 
aj^^^depmed ]tihj^,^opiish ceremonies of much of that lustre and, proud 
otherwise have 1!rom an the of the ;people. 
fio ^ley.^^ered.j^ .tbeir dwn modest cfiurch^n tho rain, aud hstetied 
with devout and trusting hearts to a seiteon from their pastor, dh the Ueed 
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of toribulation for tho people of^God. It was a festival week for the 
Homanists, (tad a great day Ibr all the Inhabitants when the king came, 
for never before had Ld‘ Tour been honoured with a visit from the 
soverSgn. There was a grand procession, and the chtirch was dedicated 
witt the most imposing forms and doubtless^in order to strike the people 
with the deepest sense of the power and majesty of ' the Boraish religion, 
the king took his seat in the church behind the bishop. There was also 
a review of all the troops of the valley, finff loWng soldiers all, and then 
a great dinner at Lucerne, and in the evening bonfires and illuminations. 
Tbe Table” of tho Waldensian churches, as it is called, or council of 
tho Synod, presented a declaration of respect and loyalty to his majesty. 
On this o^tcagfton, moat of the pastors of the Waldenses were present 

together. In the church the bishop made an address, in which he spoke 
of tho afibotionate love of^ the church towards the misguided, erring flock 
of the Waldensians, aad praised the gentle policy with which it was 
intended to^win back the lost sheep wandering on the mountains. 

Not a stone’s throw from this llomish church a temporary theatre was 
erected, as a part of the^holy festival, for tho amusement of the people, 
and gaudy pictures of tho sufierings' and death of Christ were hung up^ 
before tho stalls to allure the people. We could not help- being very 
vividly impressed with the resemblance between tho theatre and the ^urch, 
tho services in tho one and in the other. A theatre by tho side of the 
church door, and pictures of tho Saviour and the Virgin as its signs «iid 
onianionts! They who would not be taken by the ceremonies in tho 
church, might perhaps by the pantomimes in tho theatre; the whole 
together was the melancholy ofiering to the people of a religion of mum- 
mery and amusements, instead of a religion of holiness and faith. 

It is easy to see* that tho aspect of things at present is threatening to 
the Waldenses, and to an eye that looks on human preparations only, it 
would seem as if this little flock of the n^ountains could not escape com- 
plete extermination. It is tho policy of Kpme to give them no quarter, 
but either to root them out, corrupt them, or subdue them. Bxit God, 
who has been with them iu six troubles, can deliver them in seven. Ho 
who has kept them from destruction while they walked in the midst of 
tho fiery furnace, can defend them in their present crisis, can bring them 
back from their captivity, and make them an (eternal excelleney, a joy 
of many ^aerations.” * 

There is some hope for them in the fact that the eyes of the civilized 
world are watching the policy of Aome, and it is evidently tho desire of 
Komanists to inake men believe that the spirit of persecution in their 
system is quitod an({^fi;ened. Whatever of new evil may be 

md upon me ohur^bes of the Waldcnsei^ cannot now be done in a oomer, 
but wul be bksoned on the face of Eomanism through tho world, and will 
^tum inoaleidably more to the injury of Rome, *than it can to the injury of 
the p^neouted. It may be hoped that no ned^ movement against them 
will be made in silence, or permitted vdth impunity, and that, notwith- 
ste^ng any temporary efforts to excito*in Italy a new spirit of jealooi^ 
amlrhnvwty, every exhibition of thmr cause before thef ohurohes will be 
guarantee figir their security* 

v;!lb is said that the kingJhf Safdinia, under whose j^vemment the vall^ 
Wsldensea are in^uded, sympathizes with me present Pope in nis 
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liberal desi^s and efforts; and if so, there may possibly bo a more 
generous policy pursued towards his Proilbst^nt sulijieots. perseeuting 
system maintained thus far, has been attributed to the church, and not 
to the king ; and it has been said that the king of Sardinia, wer^it not 
for the influence of the Romish Church, jprould, from his < own impi|)Bes, 
pursue a mild and ecfhi table bourse. That the suflerings of the Wairaenses 
are the work of the Romish Church, and not of the civil government 
merely, we have proof froA Roman Catholic writers themselves ; *and as 
some niiglit be disposed to say that our authorities in these matters being 
Protestant, are partial; and therefore not to bo relied upon, I shall here 
reiterate, in a condensed niannej^ my account of the oppressive regulations 
under which the ^Valdenscs have to suffer^ in the words of a Roman 
Catholic nobleman; we shall then bo prepared to trace some of the 
particulars of their past history. It should b| observed, in reading this 
extract, that the term Vavdois is that by wbi^ the Waldenses arc most 
generally known in all the countries of Europe except EnglSnd. %6ir 
church is styled ordinarily, The Church of the Vaudois. 

‘‘The Protestant • inhabitants of the valleysf of Piedmont,” says the 
Count Del Pozzo, a R^man Catholic, ^nd inhabitant of Piedmont, “ even 
since the sanguinary persecutions ceased, have always lived under 
restrictions, and been subjected to incapacities that can scarcely be con- 
ceived. They were obliged to abide strictly in their valleys ; they could 
not dwell or acquire property but within certain limits; they were 
forbidden to have more than a certain number of schools, churches, and 
enclosed coinoterios. A Protestant minister could not visit a sick j^rson 
beyond the fixed limits, unless ho were accompanied by a secular Catholic, 
nor stay then more than twenty-four hours. In. the parish of St. John, 
though it contained a great number of Protestants, theyVoro not perniifted 
to have cither church or school, and the Protestant minister was not 
allowed to pass the night there. Mixed marriages was strictly forbidden. 
If they went to fairs or markets in the neighbouiing distriots they could 
have neither houses, shops, or rooms in those places. Whatever might 
be the disproportion between the Protestant and Catholic popqjation of a 
commune, and in several communes the former were beyond compdhison 
the more numerous, the administration of the commune was always to 
comprehend more Catholiq^ than Protestants ; so that very often Oatbolics, 
who were utter strangers to the conftnune, were hunted up, (for officers,) 
wretches, for whom it w^is afterwards nooessary to provide decent clothing 
at the commune’s expense.*’ c» 

“ By the union of Piedmont with France, under NapoWn, the Vaudois 
were completoljr emancipated. But on the restoration ^the Sardinian 
government, though the treaty of Paris of the Sls^May, 1814, had 
declared that in the countries restored or ceded by this tr^ty, no indi- 
vidual, of whatever class or condition he might be, should be persecuted, « 
annoyed, or disturbed in person or property, the Vaudois were nevertheless 
confined within their ancient limit^ and reduced to their former state of 
servitude, not only within sight df tne Congress of Vienni^ which paid 
little regard to riia wdfiire of individuals and smaU population, but what 
is still more astonishing, within sight of •Bngllgiid faers^i who alwavs 
proved herself, espeoia&y Cromwell’s 4ime^itbe preteetress ^ the 
Vaudois, and whn had so fair an occi^icm to Insist that the king of 
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VjB8|ior(ttion and aggrandizemont were prinoipally owing to 
leaveiihSm in possession of the rights which wet 

Axarmi^ tjb%e all^tto (Sfometimes made by RomaiiistS) in order that 
tlidtlAbliiia d# (^h iiht^eiitun^^niay Bot rest upon their church, that it Is 
%hh%vit i^TcA^linllLdnt onfy that does these things, Wo can answer in the 
WdrdiT we same ftoman Oathollc writer : — **Ate we now to assume^’* 
Gia^sh<^ ^^that this intoleranee towards the^Yaudois is the efeot of u 
ii|tsl)iivoient dispotedUdli of We Sardinian government itself ? By no mehns. 

was there a milder or more benevolent sovereign than Viofor 
Emaftnel, tmder whom this system of inti^erance and severity resumed its 
ancient oonrse* The Sardinian government, guided, or rather impelled 
into this conrse by the court of Borne, and by the Jesuits, regards 
intolerance as a duty; since the influence of the Jesuits has gained 
gr^t ascendancy in Piedmont, thb intolerance, instead of being abated, 
opit boe b^D alleged, by the maiob of civilization and the spmt of the 

times, is greatly aggravated, and that too in spite of the intercession of 
diffbreut Protestant CotdItB whioh interest themselves in favour of the 
Yandois. It is not long since eight Protestants o£ the valleys settled in 
Turin, wore ordered to retire to their valleys by virtue of an edict of 
16229 which had fallen into disuse, but is again put in force. This 
rigorous measure of the Sardinian government is alleged to have boen 
at the express requisition of tho Court of Borne, made at the 
inswation of the bishop of Pignorol.” 

*Tnc late sweeping and antichristiaa circular of the new Pope against 
all, efforts afoer reli0ous freedom, against the Bible, Bible societies, and 
rd^Otis iraj&ts, and in foot against all Christians not in the Bomish 
Oip&ch, seems strdflgcly inconsistent with his liberal policy in tho goTom> 
p^ent^ of the Papal States. But this latter liberality may be carried far, 
ati3 not'apjpri>tunate in the least to the permission of that freedom without 
Which Italian liberty will be nothing but 'a name, and without which the 
most ferocious bigoity may at any rime bo i^enowed, wherever tho BbmiW 
Church has the power — religious fooodom, the right tb possess azid road 
the word of God, and to worship God according to one’s own conscience. 
This right is denounced by the present Pope aa one of the worst heresiec. 
With suoh views and foelings^ any toleration d the Waldenses is a mere 
ocanpulsory measure, a thing that wotdd not be permitted at all’if it CouM 
bo helpedi In We present state of Europe, and pf We religfous woiid, it 
cannot be helped; and under God;«»nr security for We prbservatioti of We 
Waldenses^ is ^We progress of religious liberty in Europe. 


TBB SmSTING PJiACB OP OPPOSITB PABCTSi' ^ 

ill Wre some d this earth more attraetiye Wali^dthsoMli^ 
We traiimmWma winch liav4 taken plaoe sufosx riMa* 
must We<fld grey-headed warrior tread the fia^d 
tat 0 ^ oppegite parties mingles togetbmv aQdvnedbfiim^b^ 
oiodl mift what a deep interest does ttot adri uui ato 
of some old crumbling casri^ or thefdatlt 
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«liiiO0t in oonftniaiif thM^ once formed e IMd’e ] 

kikB^ to the geologiet where a e|j| 

ecdleote^ and how Of^BefuJly doee he examiii^^SMi^t 
Aa mdaymomerdram toa&diiee^^ that ha imi|p 
of Ae heavenly bd^e$, 4^ whait aa &cilafm of Ae jjp^ or 
aboat to take fdaee/what wap aanel^ dira he fhet ta he ia i 
the w<ffU whmre it will be seen te beet advaiilage) , 

And has Ae (%rijBtiaaim*dAire^ b Aere no j^aee whiA is peeeAi;i;i^ 
attiae^ A himf Yeim he ooaAmpktes Oalwy with feelings of hd^ 
reverence^ be^tMse of Aettmaotions which took upon it. !%» he 
▼iewe ae Ae noudeAag place tff«c^postte- patties. With what diSmiKt 
fediiM did Ae Diviiie Being, our Saviour^ angds, men, and devils visit 
it! There they met^ but with very different views of ski, and of the only 
wav in which it oonld be removed firom ouriworld. Jehovah visited 
Calvary to show his great displeasure at am, A vindicate t^e claims of 
Us own My law, and to open up the wa^ to everlasting glory. Jhwn 

went Aere to offor himsdf as the great sacrifice for sin, to give satisfitotion 
to justice, and righteous liberty to mercy. Aitgels were there uilt only 
tobAold the scene with wonder* but tS support and comfort Ao sacrifice. 
Men were there to Aow their enmity of heart to holiness and righteous^ 
ness, and devils were there to vent their malice on Him who was about 
to deprive them of their power. But the most astouiahing, and yet 
necessary part of this ^at transaction was, that the Divine Being should 
appear to meet with wicked men in the punishment of his own Son. How 
mysterious Aat his hand of justice should press so hard upon hiftBel&Ved, 
when Ae hands of wicked men were lifted up against him. Sow wondei^ 
ful that Ms judgment Aould appear to acquiesce wiA that of PUato, 
was unrighteous, sordid, and a curse to the people. iBow stHUnff that 
the triumphs of Gkid's mer<^, and Ae triumphs of Satan’s Ary Aould 
seem to mingle together. Hov( angular that wrath should come firout 
two opposite parties upon Him who was in friendship with Ae one, and 
the governor of the other How strange that the mouAs of Aem who 
cried for Ae liberation of the robbw, and the crucifixion of theJHoly One 
were not stopped. The mystery, however, is solved by Peter, ** Ye men 
of Israel, hear Aese words; Jesus of Nazareth, a maiTapprovod of God 
among ymi byrnirades, wouders, and sigms which God did by him in this 
midst of you, as yu yourselves also Know: him, being delivered by Ae 
detenninate ommsel and« Ardmowiadge of God, ye have taken, end hff 
wioked bauds have eroAbd end shSm*’' Acts ii. 22, 2S. Who could 
ever have supposed Aat God and rinners would have mif^t in this awM 
woii; that Ae efimmand fiwr Ae sword of Di^ne justi^ towwake^would 
have received a corresponding aetioa in Ae soldier whp drew forA one 
ookufits scabbard ? At Ae orosa thei^ Asre was a meetmg^a meetiig; 
of wvaAYi^dttKentjArtleso&AepeMMoi^w^ • 

ifm «|pft wiA God, aau in Us buniiaa kiatnie one wittMuan — a meeAig of 
ItoesAoAei^ (sMuesf itaeammMssleg 
dWtotot oMs^ Me Beiugwas hm 
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If wonder&iffthQ result; tbe designs of God were acoompliahedj>fltdd 
d^TiWtliwaiiect irate’s disregard of jnStico wmoed 
i^Tid Of jnsifiee* in demanding satisfaction from the tmnsgrea- , 
Tbe Je^’ hatred of Christ exhibited God’s love to 
^tbh iKianioitt^tkeir partialitjr foiid<he Mosaic dispensation was a means of 
) about tkUi of the gospel, and theif love ^ typical atonoments 
bronAt about the real atonement for sin, Their love of sacrifices, in 
wbi<£ Jehovah had no {deasnre, caused tbeih to assist in tbe offering of 
great eacrffice irtiich displayed the divine glory. Their determination 
h<^M Josua in the grave, set forth his almighty power to greater 
advai i^go. And now his groans are past'. The thorny crown no longer 
rests upon his care*wom brow. The sword shall never again bo pointed 
towards uim. The cup of wrath has been drained, and the law demands 
nothing more. He is glqrihed, and the smile of iieaven rests upon bis 
throne, an^ the proclamation of peace is made through Him. He is 
exalted as a Prince and a Saviour to give ropentance and forgiveness of 
sins. Ho offered Himself as a sacrifice, that opposite parties might bo 
brouglK into friendship. * God is now ready to meet with sinners at tho 
oross^ and to show them favour. *He sohds thcmdbho word of reconoilia- 
tion, that ho was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them. To you, then, O sinner, who have poured 
out your etonity upon Christ, is the word of this salvation sent. Jesus 
invites you to come to himself. Iloarkon to his voice and your soul 
flhaU4ivo, j jj j 


“ex catuedea.” 

It has been usual to conclude each volume of this Journal wiih a 
Preface. In departing from this time-bonourod pr.*ictico, wo have n») 
rea«>n to assign excepting one of mere taste. As we have throi:^liout 
the year addressed what we had to say to our readers, in our editorial 
capacity, ^ Cathedra, we find it most natural to keep our seat, and 
deliver our concluding words from tho same position as that in which wo 
have spoken throughout the year. Besides, is not a concluding ftr^acc 
somewhat an inverted order of p^oceduro? a riight ooniraaiotion in 
terns ? of a piece with that strange anomaly (though conversely) ta our 
Scottish ehurchls, of making a c<mocrion for an object before m object 
for which the flection is to bo made has been advocated or explainedi? 

AndKfixat or al^ uro mus^ give utterance to the sense (f 
^hinh we ate penetrated on a retros^ot of our oxperienco in oonduothig 
. this Joumak^wit^ the past year. When we undertook this dtlty 

many muigivmge and many anxieties. We were afiwtd tludhllio 
in whkh mav^ of our churohe8«^mne plao^, eemb!iiod<{irilh 
u#tci^^P9<K^bay difficulties by which many of thw iiiembti«» fXa? a 
Bcardty, were pressed, migh*t seriouuy a&ot the oixcidsAiuhipf 
d^i^ent ahnost entirely upon them for ate 

ak| 9 , to the high standard which our pru%qeai{ws<ui 
the wtonal fiuiDtion^had^pitched, and which rendered the task of 
' heeping up to that standard an^ thing but an easy cue for their successor. 
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oiir fears arising from both of these sources hlir«o Iwety, fu ^oat 
2 measure, disappointed. The cireulaticn hafl*4)6on Meadily ^staitl^ 
throughout the year, and the numerous assurances Of satlsf^r^ wfriA 
have spontaneously been addressed to us from yariotis ^Oarters have 
;^addened us with the bel^f that our labours have not altogef^er^aillBfd 
^of their object. If for the* fomior result we stand indebted, unW 
to the kind and brotherly feeling of the churches, we are sure »that the 
latter is chiefly attributable to the able support which our respected cen- 
tributors have lent. Our best thanks are due both to those who have 
sustained the circulation of our Journal, and to those whose ablo«contri- 
butions have tended to make it so worthy of support ' ' 

And hero wo will take an opportunity of adverting to a statement 
affecting this Journal which appeared lately in the Chnstian i/iiness, in 
an article full of mistakes, and which the talented editor of that magazine, 
we are persuaded, must have written under the inflnonco some strong 
and strange delusion. The statement to whicli we refer and which^the 
only ono in the paper specified on which wo feel called to animadvert, is 
as follows : — There has not, in the annals of magazine liforatifre, been 
any thing to compare^th tho*organ of the Scottish Congregationalists. 
Under divers names and aspects, and with a succession of very ablo 
editors and rospoctable puhlishors, from the culpable apathy of the 
churches it has always been on the brink of destruction, and at tho close 
of its fiftieth year it was in a state of insolvency That these words 
were penned with no hostilo fooling either to us oi to the Congrog|itional 
churches in Scotland, wc are perfectly assured ; and theiefbro we arc 
confident tho writer of them tv ill lejoice to leain that thoy contain a 
charge which is altogether unmerited. Our churclies have not, indeed, 
supported this Joiuiiil as they perhaps might, (of \riiat churchos could 
this bo said as respects tlieir denominational organ ?) but we must 
assure our respected contemporary that the charge against them of 
" culpable neglect” is altogether too strong, and that tho assertions on 
which it is based are quite uiitruo. At one time, we believe, the GkHstian 
Herald was on the verge of destruction,” but this has nevCr been the 


case tvith the Congregational Magazine; and as for tho assertion that 
tho latter was, at the oloso of last year, in a state of insolvency, that 
can be made oat only by«a vory unfair consideration of its circumstances. 
A mugazino is insolvent when tho ifioney obtained by a fair sale does not 
cover the expensos of publication ; but if parties choose, in order to issue 
a magazine at a price which cannoif bo expected to pay, to subscribe 
money fi)r the purpose of covering the deficiency, is it d^t unfair to say, 
when criafii paj^ent is required, that tho magazine has bedn brought into 
state of insolvency?” Now such was tho case with this Journal la^ 
*veav. The quantity of letteipress given was suefa^ tbat*Vithoat a %r 
iaig|ea^ oireoiatkai than could reasonably have been axpecteii^ it 

for the retumfifto be remunerating, at fhe price for which it 
t w«8 sold; bat mok was the dqpiie of certain breibren to eittend tho 
l^advamittgM of the magazine among the churches, that Offered to 
^ke>Yip^iMiy doficieney that might ocetir in oonseqbence oi the redfidtfon 
^«nf Chi 'priee^ 8ach a defiektoey did occiir,|and |t was, as ptiomn6fi,’iM^ 

' * Wttnje$9 for A^^nst, 1S47, p. 8S0. 
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H4di (be^pqeei 

Qx^mpnoepdent of 1846, the Magiv^kietweiihh 
of;penaee tl^t year as in former years Instead 
iQiivirered) (be quantity of letterpress romaii^g fte> 
^ ga^e!iteQ«fand vaa prayided to meet tha anitci^ 

jf thjhi ha to fall into a state of insolvenoy^va 
8p^%pF/^e pujplc^ltions whieh the editor of Jtho Ift^ness lauds at ,<niR 
must.^are rritih us in the charge. * 

^beiji W assnrned the post of Editor^ wo declined the aid of a guarantee 
fupd, preferred bringing the size of the Magazine into its farmer 
n^lpticiu to tho price, so as to give it a reasonable chance of supporting 
iteel^ la the market. Wo now bog leave to assure our eontemporaiy that 
he need utter no lamentations over our insolvency. Our Journal is in 
good mercantile condition./ It pays its way, including, even in most 
oases, remuneration fur literary work, (which we suspect is more than 
canHbS said even for tho Christian Witness;') and if our friends will 
continue to use a little effort so as to increase its circulation, we indulge 
tlie pleaSing fiope of being able to realise a profit^ out of which to pay 
over something to tho Widow’s Fund, in a*id of tho«charitable operations 
of that valuable Institution, 

For this purpose, however, our friends throughout the country must 
put forth some exertion. In the present day no Journal can prosper 
without a little pushing, (we don’t say j^uffing;) and who is to push ours 
if pur j9wn brethren do not loud their aid? Lot thorn, tlien, do all they 
opufoieutiously can to augment the number of subscribers. Let every 
paitor recQtnmcnd the Blagazino to his flock. Let the brethren, who 
corivprso with appljcants for church fellowship, inform them that the 
body^thslt they are a^bout to join possesses an organ which advocates 
lafero^ts, and looks to its luembeTS for support. Let those who can afford 
it, sub^ribe for two or more copies, and circulate them amongst the poor, 
or among the members of other denomination^. Let a board be suspended 
lu eycty Ohapcl announcing the Magazine, and where it may b($ purch^as6d. 
Let shop-keepers who deal in stationery become agents for it, and bavo 
an advertisement of it in their windows, or in some conspicuous part of 
their premises. In short, let all fair, and open, and honourable means 
be used to extend its bona fide circulation, and we have no fear that %h^ 
end above aflnouncod, and which we very oamesUy desire to soo,resl^'4»^ 
win be attained* We cast oursdves upon the/ait^ sede of the 
did we dieese to follow the examfKo of certain Of our contempoianes^ 
we ootfld easily yUmp up a nominal cireulation far exceeding om 
sales. But Vo^dea^ aWofall things to be honest, anj^ tp, Oe^e^lj^ 
^ ofjirath withrnothing but the truths t u, 1 

4s respeots^Ae future conducting of Ao Magazine, weliave Unlyito 
F tlmt we Mne^jtfinoiples which haveguided ns during the past yuail Will 
"“"Ue tobe^Orpr ttdd during the enstdug. Ift two respects, 

an alteration m detail in our arran^memtB. 9i^ 

*^0 appeudinfl to each number oic a seleetipn from 
tiUlmsAigT&telligeneo, received from Ae ageflt# 0 flAie»Lniiio» 
*^*Uuolety,‘and for which we are indebted A ^ 

Ihstitunou ; Ais will adi^onr 
letteivpiiass now givefl by us* The qAer r 
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apart of a distinct part of the *Magazino for Cdhtespondenca.” An 
imprfssfDn has, nnd, gone abroad ^hat no plac^^H 
to any commnnioations, except sndh a^ Jfh fbhnSIiy 
dfi.t We did not, however, mean by what we said dli th&*hls)afiywj^ SB# 
out oufTeaders from all opportunity of addressing 'wha^* occdWfl to^hOTr^ 
to »th« public ; we c^nly mefnt to ooriveylihe iofipression tiiat 
supply of our pages we were not dependent on charity, and'Wom^' thoW 
f^, rather not have articles sent us which we had not aslifod. 
meant to forbid the use of our pages to any who in a propfer' spirit, tod* 
with competent ability, should address themselves to the disciisSlhn di any 
quesdon of general or denominational interest that might at any time 
seem to demand attention. remove all misconception, however, 'fbk' 
the future, we bog to announce that a given space will always be at the 
service of our readers for such correspondence as they may choose to 
address to us ; provided always that the inilertion of their lucubrations 
do not appear to us incompatible with the principles of ou» Joung,l,^tho 
welfare of our churches, or the interests of our cause. * 

May the Spirit of all grace and wisdom blefS what is good in ^ho past, 
and guide to all good in the fi|jure conduct of this Journal. 1> 0^^ 

veurU Trettfru^cv KUi iff freetr/. 


OBITUARY. 


The Late Rev. Samuel W. Rlivel, 
Bella RV.—Sliunkiira-linj^arn, the for- 
mic name of the subject of tins Biogra- 
phical iiotioCf was born at Quilon about 
the year 1787, of respootuble, but heathen 
parents of the Vcllaulu or cultivator 
CSStS; In early life he dillvred little, if 
at ail, from his countryiuon in ^ blind 
idolatry, and in the 
pvaeticc of tho degrading obberfauccs It 
enjoips. Divine Providence led him by 
a way he knew not ; he left the home of 
his boyhood, and, after several changes 
in his temporal circumstances from the 
lower to the higher gradea of personal 
Mrvico in tho t'amp ana elsewlicrot 
thb employ of a gentleman 
h^dbg'^a civil appointment under the 
QtffVm j^kfvernment. An apparently 

f ^.mreumstance was the turning 
t cjf his Under a tree of the 
ithd found d c6py of the Gospels in 
Tamil, probably left there by a follower 


ci camp, it being the time of 

WOT, apd. rtrw^arg froia 


moil, anJ impelled by love to f^e Bavi- 
our, sought to make known tC otbeVs 
those glorious troths he himself luul 
otnbraccd. lie was soon after 
devote himself ^ the stated miniptty, of 
the Gospel, when his ardent, wcll-^us- 
tuined ViCal led him td conduct his 
labours whcrevc'* ho could obtiuu an 
audience, and not unfroquendy in tho 
midbt of the most bitter oppusition. The 
success w bicli attended his preaching, iu 
different parts of the Jfysore, but especi- 
ally at Bangalore, w'as too great to pass 
unobserved by the bigoted and the 
ignorant of the prevailing creeds. Hini 
does, Mohammedans andRoman Catho- 
lics combined against the man who, fall 
of earnest, godly zeal, made known 
“^aivation by grace through fiiith in a 
crucified, but DiviH^ Saviour, and who 
would admit of no sp^diators from tho 
catald^ucs of tke saints, and of no 
observances, but Aicb as arc sadctimCa 
by the Gospel. Hi»*disou6iaoiis' with 
the Bomaniste wore rq^lote with mtonft 
and instruction,! and well Jkad it.beeVsih^ 



i gain. He read tne dook 
deUgm ; it opened up to bkn 
ijini«f i^onght and inqhiiy. 


finlure of argomcat theynnslBd^wiAhlia 
enettlos tb^ jGospelivgj^diMiii^l^li 
aid m tb^ciyil 
ctfmnon 

a 



OUtAi^, 




ffetitfgaptttoih, 
Salig^ore, tiQt as iA 
ibitla ol 

8tiSiig?§^ Upekk6& ^to 

kiti^ 

^At^fi^jracAle, whet^ baited c6fibactad 

* #1^ ^6 IktedoiL Miasidxlte^ 
Sporty.' bf yhat drdafned td the pastoral 
c^A&tr^pf ’ifiQ H^tire abturcb fotmed at 
tmt Btiitifi^ of perspbs brought to a 
knowledge of th# truth, OMefly thtongh 
hii IbtfrSottetality. In 18S? he removed 
from Bingaiora to Bellary, and entered 
od that important sphere of labour, 
whidi he occupied until his death, -mth 
many evident tokens of the Divine 
approbation, in the growing esteem of 
his colleagues in the Mi8sioD,faiid the 
gradual increosp of the church under his 
pastardl care. 

S'ew men in this country have been 
more hononred of God in the conver- 
sion of unnors than Mr. Flavcl; and^ 
among our native brethren, in the extent 
and accuracy of his knowledge, the 
thoroughly Bcriptnral character of his 
teaching and its practical bearing upon 
the circumstances and wants of his flock, 
he stood almost alone. II is addresses 
to the heathen were over distinguished 
1^ greaf adaptation to their merles of 
thought and feeling. The graceful dig- 
nity of his manner, n<lded to the benevo- 
lent efltptesslon of his (uiuntenancc, gave 
him a ^eat advantage m rccommrmding 
the Gospel. Men who rejected the 
message treated him, in general, who 
brought it to them, with respect, lie 
disarmed hostility by his gentleness, and 
won cdhviction to tho truth, as far as 
human instramcntality con do so, by his 
cleUr and forcible statement of its 
claftiis. 

A brief memoir of this eminent native 
minister is contemplated, in which a 
sketch of bis character, labours, trials, and 
successes, will be presented to the Chris- 
tian public. His last hours, past in mncl^ 
snaring, famish another iUustration to 
the many already oimcord, of the powder 
of the Gospel, alVKe over men oi^evety 
conntiy ana clime, to dispossess the mind 

• of fear and dll it, with sacred joy in the 
~ »^phct of dlhSoTution. As such it is 

joined for the infbrtiMtion of the 

'!l!laivel was attacked by cholera 
^ ittOtnlng of the I7th April, and 
in a ^fhw^bouTs he had exchanged the 
UMirB ii^ trials of earth, fbr the^rest 
im ti|te of heaven. Ojk the pre- 
ceding wjto spent upwards iprtwo Honrs 
Wl^tjKr. Thompson, daring which time 

■ ' t 


he*spoke with much animation and bhiietiJ 
fulness on topics arising out of the dm* 
cnmstancos of the Mission. In 'thO 
evening he ccnnplalned to his fhteliy 
that he was not quite well: but as hd 
had frequently suffered a similar defango- 
ment of riie system, the fears of none 
were excited, and *he went, at a somm 
what earlier hoar than usual, to bed. 
During ^ho night the symptoms becamo 
more farming, and at 2 a.nu he sent to 
coll Mr. Thompson. He was then so 
low and sudering so much ftom spmms 
in tho lower extremities, that Mr. T. 
went immediately for Dr. Fakonejr 
the garrison snrgcon, who lost no time 
in ('orning to him, and doing all that 
medical science could suggest or Chris- 
tian kindness prompt to, for his recovery; 
but all without effect. Mr. iTlayel never 

lalliedj his pulso romaiued iinperc>eptiblOj 
and after suffering very great pain for 
some hours, he breathed his last, sur- 
rounded by his femily and the people of 
his charge, wliose lamentations on this 
tiying occabion, deep, and, it is believed, 
heartfelt, ioimed a scene «;ncli as is rarely 
witnessed and can neter be forgotten. 

Uis colleagues, Mr. Thompson and 
Mr. Wardlaw, prayed and conversed 
witii him at intervals during the pro^ss 
of the disease, and sought to reeiul to 
his mind those blessed truths on which 
he had reposed in heolth, and which he 
had so often addressed to others when 
they were walking through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death. When 
first attacked, he said that he felt foar nt 
the struggle which awaited him, but that 
he had t^en graciously delivered fbom 
it. ** I am not able to talk much/’ he 
said, ‘*on account of the pain-u^ray 
with me, spesk with mo." Do you fbel 
that the Saviour is near you ? they asked, 
*1 Yes, he is ft sweet eotnfort^-*-a sweet 
cbmforter. My body is voiy Weak, but 
my soul is joj^ful. 1 am now like the 
pilgrim passing over the great river, and 
soon shall reach the^ other sidei.^ He' 
sometimes spoke in Tamil, at other times 
in English, and when hu strength wtis> 
well nigh gone, in those broken acnCnte' 
and that mixture of languages whidk* 
none of us could clearly underatsmdi; §Xi^i 
however, seemed to be expresstve >kf 
confidence ih God, throui^ the atoniM^ 
blood of the Savionr. When 'h!s <'den 
Wif^ and children, with much WeeplMi^ 
came and sj^e to JiSm, he soldj 4>T|ia 
signs of death appear, but 1 am prepared 
for heavem do yon also seek to b<%>re- 
pared.” To the Catechists he saia, 
have laid many prayers at the feet of 


im 






Jasust for the spread of the Gospel 'ia 
thja dark land^ who^vill see the answer 
ofithese prayers?” When two of the 
poeple wIm were attending him expressed 
their belief that God would raise liim 
np £ 9 p further usefulness to assist and 
oomfort his people, he replied, “Do you 
think so; that would Ihdeed be wonder- 
fait” About an hour before his death, 
liA asked the people to go ax^ pray for 
liixu; this they had already done» but 
gUdiy went again ; when they returned 
the last oondiot seemed to be at hand. 
Seeing his brethren in the room, ho 
looked at Mr. Thompson as if wishing 
him to come nearer, and thou with 
uplifted hands, closed according to 
the manner in which the natives show 
respect, and a countenance, though 
haggaid from dibcose, btiU ictaining a 

uf tiint benigmt^ whicH oxei 

characterised him, he fixed his eyes 
intently on him whilst his lips uttered a 
few brief sentences evidently intended 
ns a fuxcwell; but their exact import was 
not ascertained, lie soon after fell asleep 
in Jesus* During the day many of the 
most respectable of the native population, 
inWuiliiig some Brahmins who had 
known the deceased as a member of the 
Bellaiy Mission, and icspcctcd his dc* 
votedness and consistemy, came to the 
heuse^ and spontaneously bore the most 
honourable testimony to his character. 
“Our loss is like ^ours,” they said to his 
family, “ our aihuis were as hus own; he 
was a good man and a friend of all.” 

The fellowing moining at an toarly 
hour ho was followed to the gya\e by 
many friends from diiTercnt classes of 
the community, who were anxious to 
liay this last tribute of respect to his 
memory ; and soon his colleagues became 
feeUogly alive to the fact that they had 
lost onev whose advice whemsought was 
never withheld, and whoso long expe-^ 
rieoce and sober judgment ever gave it 
a peculiar value. The fiative church 
meurned the loss of a pastor of exten- 
sive knowledge, one opt to teach, abuu- 
dafkft in labour, lad of most devoid iseal, 
a feitkfol minister of Christ whose ardent 
affection for the people of bis charge— 
niMt ef whom were his spiritual children 
-dotted its most oppropriote terms of 

<SSw*5vo live if ye^siStfid fast {n* the 
Tjovd/’ 2 Ub widow and children — tUtee 
impi^idcd-for^feel^tbem j^ves bereaved 


beyond thepQwera^fle^grffgB^ 
and not chiedy >rcgfira 
temnoral wpnts^ but |o djep^; spiri^ip^, 
theif gu»de and cQuivs^or. j 
w^ connected, a^aeially op qthej:kis&* 
with the deceased, Ifevo ^ his 
from them to be a most solonu^i 
sation ; but they ^vo pndeavapred 
bumble rcbignation to the Pivipe 
to say, “It is the Lord, lot do wo/Kb 
seemetli him good*'* 

Divine Providence has left the faqii|y 
of Mr* Plavcl cutircW dependent on the 
sympathy and aid of the Christian com- 
mumty. It is confidently believed that 
the circumstances of the “widow and 
fdtheilcss” need only to bo known, to 
meet witj^ a generous response from the 
fb&ciples of Him who acknowledges the 
“cup of cold water” given to a t^bciplo 
iit his uamo. Somcthiii^^ too may” not 

impronerlj^ bo considereJ os called for 
from tliefuendsof Mi^^ions, as iln humble 
Ibhank-oflcring to God for raising up 
among the natives of this country, one 
bO eminently pious and devotou, and 
ciiubliug him by bib grace to continue 
faithful unlo death. With these con-< 
\ir tions Major Harris and Captain Shaw, 
with the Ucv. W. Thompson and the 
Hev. J. S. Wardlaw, liaving ^fonnod 
tlicmsclvcb into a coiiiinitteo, proposn ff 
possible, to obtain the sum of ^000 
Uupccs, to bo invested in app^vcd 
seeuritiefC at 5 piVcciit. interest, so as to 
}ield an annual imumc of 150 Kupces, 
or 12 and a half Hu pees a month, for 
the suppoit of Mr. Flavors widow and 
family* 

As similar cases may from time to 
time occur, it is further j^foposed that 
after tlie widow and family of Mr. Flavcl 
cense to have an interest in the procec^lB 
of the sum which may now be raised, by 
death or otherwise, *. o, by the re-mar- 
riage of the widow, or by the boys 
attaining the age of sixteen, and the 
elrls the age of eighteen years, respect 
lively,— the principal be applied to the 
formation of a funJifor the relief of the 
widows and families o^nativo ministers 
connected with tlfe London Missionai^ 
Society in this Pr^dency, wlm may la , 
the Providence of Goddl^ left in equally 
destitute circumstances. ^ * 

Donations tewards this object wil^ he 
gratefully received by the cqnunittee^ or 
by any of the Missionaries of thp , 

Missionary Society. 
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rAT(t^E|niiH^Mr. Gto late of 

VfjM/rililaiqsavti. Sinological AaaKlemy, 
IdiiKnng of the unaniuious invi- 

tatioai Of IMepeiident oliarch of 
Apt>ia>iattd Lesmora to 'become thoir 
/jpaatoiv Was aet ai>art to ttiat 

4 offioe, by pmyeC and imposition of hands 
tm Thursday the 7th of October. 

•The ordination service commenced at 
B o*cAo<^ p.m* The stale of the weather 
in the morning loft but little hope of the 
members and others being able to come 
from the island of Lesmoro, b^t shortly 
before the time of meeting, the rain 
ccattGct a»i<l tht wind abated, so that at 

tbc time of communcing the ficrviceg the 

houso was full. 

After |raiso, Mr. M'Oregor of ClncUan 
read auitablo portions of SScripturc, aniP 
offered up a very solemn, fervent, and 
imprc8sl>o prayer* Mr. Muclniiiin of 
Islay then preached the iniroductoiy 
sermon from Peahn Ixxxvii. <1, which he 
dfliverod in his usual clear, ])uiutcd, and 
improsiiiso lantmer, Mr. Campbell of 
Olmn, Whyte’s former pastor, 

( aAenatatiiig/tlhe pttrport of the meeting, 
ashed thp tuiial questions, to which Mr. 
Jolife^ Paterson, one of the deacons, in 
•the ntimo uf>tJie chari’ii^ and Mr. Whyte 
iur himself^ replied. Jn doing so, Mr. 
Whyte gave ojitil, inietC'>ting, awl scdi's- 
facior^ statement of bis religious expe- 
rionno, views of divine truth, and reasons 
for onthriug into tbc ehiistinu ministry. 

Mr. Campbell then oflcred up the 
ordination piayer, dating which the 
hands of the presliytcry were laid on 
the hood of the young rmiiibtcr. Mr. C. 
then addressed him from John xxi. 1 5, 
16, 17, last clauses, viz., feed my lambs,* 
my sheep, from which ho showed, 
clearly, fully, and eflfectionatoly, the 
duties dcfvolving on him os a miuister uT 
Jestis Cheiat. / 

Mr. Pajxiuliai^n of 
charge to the ciiurch from Eev. i*l£, 13, 

, in ^ strain well litt^ to leave a deep 
Unpreanon on tito minds of all present, 
ihutr^eapeeially on the members of the 
iiuhiitcb. The solemn < services were 
faHMiAnd nd with praise and prayer by 

duiAdtMiih the services lasted npwanU 
owDifiNir^liiOYirst, the deepest interest and 
oatinrtiioa mam mamfested liy the* con- 
siregatiMi tlllmngliout the whiUe proceed- 
cthe blessing df the gi;fnt 


Head of the church rest upon pastor 
and people 1 

Mr. Maclaurin remained over Sabbath, 
and intrdtlnced tlto young pahtor, when 
also three deacons, previous^ chosen, 
were set ^art to that ofhee. 

a. l2&£rEN]>£NTCin7nOH,I)lT]KtS‘lUBS. 
— Ordination of Mb. MANN.-^On 
Thursday, 4th November, tlieBev. James 
Mann, late of Mnsselburgh, w^as set apart 
as the minister of the Independent 
Church here, \acunt by the translation 
of Mr. Cameron to Colchester. 'J’he 
services of the day commenood at two 
oVlock, under the direction of the Rev. 
Mr. Young, Annan, who presided on the 

oocttsion. After prayer and praiso, tUe 

Chtiirman put the usual questions to Mr. 
Mann, who in answer gave a ludd and 
comprehensive .statement of his design 
in cnteiing the ministry and of his doc- 
trinal view s. 

The Rev. Mr. Wight, Edinburgh, then 
oilcred up prayer, and in doing so, w*ith 
“ the laying on of hands,” inducted Mr. 
Munn mto his new chiirge. The Rov. 
Mr. Cullen, Leith, then delivered tbc 
ministciial charge liom H Cor. iv. 1,— 
“ Tlicj'efore, seeing we have tliis minis- 
try, os we have received mercy, wo feint 
not.” After wliich, Mr. Wight addressed 
the members of the church. Tlie meet- 
ing was closed wdth prayer by Mr. 
Young. 

In connection with the above, a meet- 
ing was held in the evening, at which 
Xklr. Mann picsidod. Alter the liov. 
Mr. Himl, Carlisle, had engaged in 
prayer, the Chairman, in a few remark^, 
iutrodneed Mr. Young of Annun, who 
w ns follow^ by Messrs. Cullen, Wight, 
^liogg, (United Presbyterian,) Donbas, 
(do.,) and M*Uormid, (Reformed Px^sliy- 
terian). • 

The Chairman soon after closed the 
meeting by pronouncing tha benediction. 
The wfe>le proceedings I^cro sotisfeotoi^y 
and edifying, and seemed to give-gratiti- 
cation to all present. . 

II.— Extracts frosi tub JoueiIAd 
07 Rsv. John S. Warddaw, RbliiAHY, 
East lND».s.-^ChRcfedie€f /htn pa^ 37iO. 

Ffko 3.— Abt/oflioor. * t This 
mcming had a long conven»tif)Aui;tbe 
presence of a large number ofi people, 
with two of the ebielEstabaifiirii^) who 
seemed well disposed^ towkrds^ Chfisti- 
anhy, thongh th%' raised a* goodnonkiy 
objections. Thoi chief isul^Mia^bf^idls- 



'^hironiel^ 


ciission were, the foUy and sin of idolatry, which they contain on dhientijic subjects, 
and the tvidencesyfif Christianitu, The is, a, sufficiently coticlusive one, and one 
latter we entered into pretty mlly. I th^ people understand, and of 

directed attention particularly to the wnich Jthe^ feel the* force, and it is 
^ ‘divine authority of the gospel, as derived therefore vrell to ^ Soym^liretend 

from its adaptation to the character and to say, tkai'' kutgiia^e ls employikdrin 
'Ct^dition of man as a siniiil and guilty oecordance with the Usage nf ti^ihnliiilrl* 
oreature,^ and to thel^haractel^ of God as as in our Beriptnros, wberesnre 'TQfid>bf 
^'Jttst and holy being. This argument the “sun rising,” and’ of the “siniiset- 
is a more manageable one, gnd perhaps ting,” &c. This mode of defence, <}ioW- 
tells better on the whole, than the argu> ever, is too manifestly weak and unsound 
ment' from mracles. It is necessary, to bo urged ; for^ there is this wide 'and ' 
however, to combine the two ; and after obvious difterence^ that their puranas 
all, it is no ersy matter to m^e the profess to give instructions on these 
people fiilly understand the force of subjects, whereas the word of God pre- 
either. The latter loses much of its tends to nothing of the kind. — During 
weight, as they have no proper history the day many came for books. The 
amongst themselves, ana cannot duly demand could not be satisfied. 


amongst themselves, and cannot duly 
appreciate the value of historical evidence. 
Besides, one cannot prove the existence 


demand could not be satisfied. 

Feh. 10. — Pangtoor. * • ♦ On 

starting in the eyeninil the fivft^thing 


Of such evidence, as it is a matter of which met onr view was a neatly built 

fact, and they very naturally say — as monument. It marked a “soldier’s 
was done on this occasion — “ We have sepulchre.” The sight of such an object 
only your word for it ; should*like to * in a far distant land— a land of strangers, 
see the books.” The former, on the is deeply impressive. There is some- 


It marked a “ soldier’s 
The sight of such an object 


other hand, comes home with compara- 
tively little power, from their low views 
of the evil of sin, arising otrt of ignorance 
of its real nature, for with most it cou- 
nts mainly in some outward ceremonial 
imjiurity. They seem to have but very 
slight conceptions, if any at all, of sin as 
associated with what is imeard, with the 
state of the mind and heart tow'ards 
God, or as an otfcncc against the holi- 
ness of his character. In fact, their ideas 
of the divine attributes, and especially 
of his moral attributes, arc very^mper- 
fect, even at the best, ns exhibited in 
tlie more dignified and philo'^ophical 
parts of their sliastras; and when con- 
templated as they are brought beforo 
oar view in the various Avatars, or 
incarnations of the deity, they arc 
deplorable in the extreme. • In these w'c 
have ' the true reprosentation of t He 
popnhir belief, and these set God forth 
ill association with all that is abominable 


thing in it which si)caks to the heart, 
and calls up many mingled emotions. 
“ There,” we say, “ repose the ashes of 
a fellow-countryman ; and in such a spot 
ours too may rest ; but rest whorq we 
may, if we * sleep in Jesus ’ al^ is* well.” 
— It was late ere we arrived hero, and 
to our no small annoyance, we were 
obliged to rei) 0 sc our weary hmbS us 
best we might Hfn tho ehutiam mior of 
an old mosque,— our tent, not having 
been pitched, and our bed having l^aken 
a fancy to remain somewhere on the 
road till the following day. Wearied 
as wo ■were, the favours of hlorpheus 
were not to bo won by us.^ If he deWed 
to visit ns at all, his visits weto “ ^lort 
and fiir between,” as ho was scared by 
the fluttering of bats overhead, the 
dread of scorpions and setpents bcneatli, 
and the barking without of a set of Iril^ 
pariah curs. This last annoyance is one 
to which we are constantly exposed, as 


' Ond vile, — doing and countenancing'^* tho people seldom or never destroy the 


adultery^ fornication, thefl^ covetons- 
.ness,” and evtSty sin. They appear, in 
ift iword as the patrons and patterns of 
all that is degrading and polluting. 

« When we remind the people of this, 

. do not deny it. Their usual reply 
Id) God is at liberty* to do what 
. ffid' pleades. It is emphatically true 
'*!fewdingtiiem, that they have beoDme 
rin their imaginations, and their 
heurts are dwkened.” 

1 :t-i > ♦ ; The argument against tho 
v diviD#origin of the puranas derived from 
'the't demonstrably erroneous statements 


canine race, but ifiiow all do^ to grow 
up under the honourable designation of 
“ vi^ge Uons.^* • 

Feb.l2.^Kuidtti. ** * ♦‘I.have, 
been again privileged So make known the 
gospel to-day. A considerable number, 
Brahmins, aa»weU as others, have heard 
it with attention, and I ,feel dndoiiiraged. 
1 have just been informed tliat> theis 'is 
to be a large festival hdd in this ‘neigh- 
bourhood, and have made un my mindto 
attdnd ife Fell in m littlo wbSfe^nffo 
vritk the griest who is to officiaOo o^me 
qpcasion, i& the way of oOnssMifchtingitke 



^C^onicte» 


Blta^ 




idoli < hfifarfomiiig. (whidi 

seotnsuto be.jdone iAnuall^) the cerc^ 

his^adordblie Batvateel’ I spoke* to him 
timei^ and (endeavoured to show 
him thefol^iaild sin, of such things, as 
at fhridhcc with every right eonceptiea 
of the divi&fh mitdrc, and most o^nsivo 
inaheieight of the Holy One; The old 
Brabinin.adseiited in words to the truth 
of.iDCNBt of. mv remarks f but it was of 
little ttBe< talking to him. He was a 
coiifirmed and it seemed with 

hinLa sufficient answer to every thing, 
to say, putting his linger on his fore- 
head—** Brnhnia has written my destiny 

horc.^* * # * 

jFhd. 15. ♦ * ♦ During bsfiakiiist, 
wc wore informed that a Zemindar,* a 
great dsila in the eyes of the people, had 
come to the feast, and that he intended 
honouring us with a visit. Acc^dingly, 
about eleven o’clock, he made his 
appearance before the tent, mounted on 
a fino elephant, with some dov^en armed 
followers, all Mussulmans. 1 went to 
the door of the tent, and invited him in. 
He shook hands with me as if wo had 
been old friends, and liccamc seated, at 
m^r .request, in lOur ‘‘old arm cliair.” 
Ills armed men sot on the ground around 
hiihf' with sevoi’Hl Brahmins of his train. 
My<wile and 1 sat near his honour, on 
our couch ; and the people crowded in 
on.alleitioS),till every corner of tlic tent 
was. full— while many peered through 
the wuKdOwa from without, to behold the 
scene.. Many of them had never seen a 
Buroj^ni lady before, and a lady with 
miveUed face in the midst of such a 
group, was ta most, if not to all, a 
“ wonder of wonders.” .As the Zemindar 
could not speak Telngn, and I could not 
speak Hin^istanco, he requested one of 
liis Brhbmins, a pleasant looking young 
mnn, to act as interpreter, and, after 
offering, through this medium, some 
prelminary compliments^ tp which 1 did, 
my best duly to resnpnd, he asked me 
what my obyect was, in coming there, and 
in <^istribnting b«oks,^nd in spcy^king 
to . the people. 1 beg^d him, in reply, 

• to uud‘Qi:stanc^^ tb^t I pad not come witlt 
,7W , d^ign-^thnt I was not an 
cj^sory of government in apy way, and 
hfi^(]i^d copuecUon with it— that I had 
bqlt^^s^t by Christians in my own land, 

fj^eas'diot exactly a Zemindar, bow- 
so called by the people, 
btitledhe holdihg a similar posiBon ueder 
tbeBilihDiitt with!' that hold bySthe ^iof 
colletlhr of a^dSstrict under ^ho British 


whe were desirous of doing, gocd.ltip 
their fellow-creatures^ Hud that my great, 
object was to show to the people m India* 
the fearful sin of idolatry, to lead them • 
to the knowledge of the ope only^ living 
and true God, and the only way of 
salvation. “ Idolatry,^’ rejoined he, “ is 
a great evft, there Ion be no doubt of 
that, and it is right to teach the people 
so, hut tbeni'’ he continued, “ you have 
Ilindustance books, of what use are* 
they? Wo Mahomedans are not 
idolaters, we worship one God.” “It 
is trueu” 1 said, “ that the Mahomedans 
are believers in one God, and do not 
worship idols ; but they need a Saviour 

as much as others, for they are smuers; 

and they reject the only Saviour of men, 
Jesus Christ, and nave substituted 
another religion in the room of his.” 
The Brahmiu looked at me as if at a 
loss. “ Do you not understand what I 
^Jiavo said?” I asked. “O yes,” lie 
replied^* “ 1 understand you well enough, 
but 1 cannot repent what you have said 
to my master. These are not words for 
his ears to hear.” “ lie has asked me a 
question,” I replied, “ and 1 must give 
him a straightfonvard answer ; I cannot 
use any deception; 1 have only said 
what 1 believe, and you must tell your 
master what I have said.” I£e did so, I ' 
have reason at least to think he did, for 
as soon as ho had finished speaking, the 
Zemindar asked — “ Is, there, then, only 
one way of Salvation?” “ Yes,” £ said, 
“there is but one way.” I then pro- 
ccededrto state briefly» “ the tlnth as it 
is in. Jciius” — adding, “ this is what I 
believe,' and what 1 wish others to 
believe, in order to their final happiness , 
and it is the duty of all to inquire . 
whether this he the truth.” I expected 
that the Zemindar would be ofiended, 
^ manifest signs of displeasure ; but ho 
old not. After pausing tor a rooment, 
ho remarked, “that there WWo four^ 
ICoruns,* and *that all were worthy of 
being received by us, as written by men 
sent from God — but that die buft .bad ; 
superseded the others, a^ that Christ, 
stood in the same relation to Maboknot" 
that Moses did to Christ — ^tliat all werW 
messengers of heaven, but tha^Mahomot 
wss the greatest.” I affirmed in'repl^,, 
that it was ftot. cprrqct to say soj^ ^(or 
that Moses and the ahcicnit — ^ 
* By four Korans. be meant.lbe^bpoks- ; 
of Moses as one, tbet Psalms ood^ Pro-*! 
pbetical writings as another, tibaGospelsn 
and Apostolic Hpistlos as* a : third, and;/’ 
as* a fourth, the writings of MfUmmedry*: 
par ercellenrej Tlic Koran Alkoran. . 
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frequently, and in the cleamt 
ufmtier, of the futifite coming of Christ, 
and df his introducing a better system, 
one Which was to be perfect and penva-^ 
nent Whereas Christ gave no intima* 
tion of any prophet who should come 
after Aem, greater than himself or of any 
system of doctrine wfiich should supei*- 
sede that which he taught — that we had 
thus sutficlcnt authority tbr ssttvig aside 
what was peculiar to Moses, while no 
Nuch authority existed setting aside 
w'hat was peculiar to Christ and bis 
apostles.* “ You think then,” S(yd he, 
“ that Christianity will prevail ? We 
belicvo that Mahomedanism will prevail, 

and that the Mnssnlmans will rale the 

world.” “The Maiiomednn power,” 
replied I, “ and the influence of tlie 
Mahoniedan religion, are decreasiTig 
every day, and that Christianity will 
triumph over all opposition, I do not 
entertain a doubt. It is sprc.ading; daily. 
There never was a timj when it made 
greater progress, and Cliristidns feel 
sure that, in accordance with numerous 
predictions in God’s word, every knee 
shall bow to Jesus.” He did not press 
the subject further, but proceeded to 
ask a number of (picstions about Moses 
ami the difft?rent prophets — about 
Joseph, and the Virgin Mary — about 
Christ*— Aow ho w'as bom — whether ho 
w'ere a mere man, and where he now 
w'os ; all which 1 answered to the best of 
my ability. ITow long the conversation 
lasted I can hardly tell, but it must have 
been nearly two hours. Wc parted 
good friends, and he very ftpolitoly 
offered to send his elephant for my wife 
and myself to have a ride in the after- 
noon, an offer we begged to decline, as 
it was Sunday. Ho afterwards sent us 
twice some fruit as a token of his good 
will. Before leaving, ho expressed a 
w'ish to have a copy of the Hhidustanee 
Bible. This I could not ^ive him ; but 
1 gave him a copy of as many portions 
of the Now Testament as I had in my 
possession. 1 i^so gave portions to two 
or three of hil Mussulman followers, 
who intimated a desire of having them. 
After he had gone, the Brahmin part of 

’* ‘J'h'e 'Mussultuaiis generally refer to 
John kvi. on this subject, ar^ ^PPV f^he 
prqn^f^c of the Comforter to Mahomet, 
And ^liie learned ones amongst thei^ — 
petfbaps from' some inward suspicions 
thttt"^* comforter” Was not altogether the 
most suitable epithet for the prophet of 
MbeeaJ^ugainst all authority read 
for teecgaxXtt’ 

me. 


his company remhii|i 0 d lsiihindlfoir*a cdnlM 
siderablo' timh; we>jhad' 
fong discustk»n on>‘tb^ ii.ibjeot'or ido/trir^i 
most of* the- pdbplo stavin|^ 8lliir3ii!4hei 
tent to listen. When hi was'«vcir^;tii€gri 
asked for books, with which 'l‘Wtis>>gltid-* 
to^upply them. -f f 

In the after part of thie ^day, both > 
Burdcr and myself had' additional 'dad-- 
excellent opportunity of making known 
the gospel, as great numbers camo to us \ 
some to obtain books, and others ‘ to 
gratify their curiosity. Tt has been the 
same this inoniing, and we bless God 
for it. Our supply of scripture portions 
— A pretty largo one — is completely 

exhausted, and yet the demand tbr them 

has not ibeen met. Our stock of tracts, 
also, has been greatly reduced. 

Wo have been amuseifby thefiivnher 
of females, score upon score, who have 
come to the European laJy, and by 
^the many cMirious questions they have 
asked. The first always being “how 
many cldldrcn have 3 ' 6 u ?” and the next, 
“how is it that you wear no jewels?” 
Poo^ things! I have spoken a little to 
them several times, but their only 
answer is, “what can we know about 
such matters?” Wlien I have aaked if 
any of them could read, they 'hnvd^ 
laughed at the idea, exclaiming, ♦♦We 
read ! we have enough to do to get out'" 
bellies tilled.” , • ■ 

About ten o’clock, Inst night,. the>' ear 
was drawn. As my dear wife had never 
witnessed any thing of the kind before^ * 
I took her, for once in her life, to see 
the perfoi'mance. Oh, folly of follies!^ 
The people looked just like a p&rccl of 
overgrown children, amusing them- 
selves with a huge mis-shapen toy. 
To-day, there has been n coch-Jightf 
on a largo scale, to crown the whole. 
Famous sport for Seeva — he delights in 
blood! If such the gods, what must 
the people be? 

» FeL 18. — Midutoor. — Eveiy thing 
hero to discourage None disposed to 
listen— none disposed to receive our 
books.* After taking' my seat with 
Border, this evening^ ou a small raised 
stone platform, opposite the fort jatc, ’ 
I invited one or two Brahmins; whRO 
were standing, at a little distahd^ to , 
come and sit aown beside me. “Ch,” 
said one, “ wc can't sit dowfi beside yoU, 
you are one of the rafers.” Notbfil^ of 
the sort,” replied I, “I urn a subje^ 
os much a& you are^ ond I shalLbe 
you yrill cme here.” “It -is begiiMiiH^ ; 
to get dark.” said another. 
m^d,” I said, “ wc can read ^ittt'iS'iget^) 
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a little darker, Knd tl^otigh it is dark, we 
can see to converee. We have import- 
ant* things to spe^ abonj:,!’ At Iasi 
they came, but very relactantly^ and sat 
dowTi beiide us. I was surprised at 
their conduct, as it was unusual ; but I 
* soOn (Kscovered the reason. They con- 
fessed thaft they had, in former years, 
heard the gospel preached by Mr. llands, 
at Adwaitny, and had got hooks from 
him ; that they knew I was a Padre, and 
they did not wish to bear or know any 
thing iurthei on the bubjevt of CUu^n- 
uj^ty I I assured them that Chi istiauity 
was the only true religion, ond made 
known the only way of salvation ; and 
spoke earnestly of the greatness of their 
guilt in despising it. Oh that Lord 
might open the minds of this deluded 


diamond mines, is given by Dr. Ileync 
in his “ Historical Tracts.” By the way, 
this author 1ms no very high idea qT the 
Hindus. “Their meekness,” says he, 
“ terminates in assassination and rebel- 
lion ; their charity, in extravagance, ra- 
pine, and plunder.” “In disaster and 
dopendondc, they dre always humble and 
resigned; but when fortune smiles upon 
tbem, tlmyAecome arrogant, implacable, 
revengeml, and nothing can atone for 
injunessaffered, but the lifb of an eneuay/’ 

“TieaUiciy and perjury aio no ciiracs,” 

“AUyneans of obtaining riches, or any 
desirable thing, are equally jnstifiablo.” 
“To carry diseases into another man’s 
house and family, is the greatest of all 
enjoyments to a Brahmin and pious 
Hindu.” “ Dying and stealing arc 


peopjpit Tlic/nrc “past ieeling,” and esteemed great accomplishments.” ^^As 


the spirit of grace alone can touch their 
lioarts. 

Feh. ifli--GuddtinuL * Jin- 


to gratitude, no Hindu has hitherto made 
any pretensions to it.” In all this, there 
is much — too mucli truth, alas! — but it 


mediately after breakfast, the principal* is iii* the txtr^me. If, however, this 


Bi'ahmins in the place, w'itli a large writer is in the extreme on tlio one side, 
troin, paid a visit to the tent, and re- some go to an equal extreme on the 
itiaiiicd for more than an hour. They other. Among the rest is the Boden' 
seemed quiet and somewhat intelligent Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, Di. H. 
men. Alter addressing them a short Wilson, who, in his Note to “Miil’e 
time, I ha])i)ened to ask if they had never Britbh Indiri,” speaks, “ J ccituiply think, 
se<^n tvny Padre before? One of them m quite too hatteiiiiga strain of Hmdu 
said, that 110 Padre had ever been there virtues and in a way to leave a very 
before, but that he had seen one or two ciroucous impression. The dark views 
iu>a peigiibouiing part of tiio country, ghen by missionaries, ore all put down 
“ Did they teach thd'* ^nme doctrine** to the score of prejudice, and especially 
which 1 have set before you ? *’ “Oh,” .an over-sensUheness on the suiyect of 

replied ho, “they taught nothing ; th(*y religion!* To the latter cause, the 
merely put a little w atcr into a man’s statoiuent of Hevue, at al! events, can 


band, and said a manh wn** “ And they 
use images,” I added. “ Yes,” was the 
reply, “they ^lo.” I then spoke of the 
origin of Christianity, and how the Ko- 
manists liad corrupted it, and how they 
acted in opposition to its precepts. They 
then inquired who St. Peter was ? where 


hardly f)C traced, as hOi says, “tf tlio 
representation of some that their ixsligiott 
inspired them with meckucss and eharity 
W'orc correct, I should be sony to seo 
any change introduced into it. 1 would 
allow them a little idtdntrtfy (frpm ^^dijeh 
few of US aari entirely free,) and would 


Romo was? and how Christianity came tecommend them to the mercy of an all- 
to England? Wc had then some cou- benign Father II ” 
vcrsatiou on astronomy and geography^ Marche, — Bkllarif, Readied this yestur** 

and afterwards on thp creation, and the day. What cause hove wc for grateful 
oriirin of maiikhid.-«wsinizfroni aaucs- nckuowlcdinnent to the “(lOil of our 


origin of mankind,— wsing from a ques- 
tion, (which is f! favourite one ^f the 
natives,} beitig put : is it mat we 

»xebtad% ahd ycUi artf white 1 
Feht * * There 


acknowledgment to the “God pjf 
life I” We have been absent about sefren 
weeks, and have travelled ■abouft^ 
milc*i. We have enjoyed uniuternip^d 
health, and have bera preserved * fram 


rffe diithiondinweiiti this neighbourhood, every evil ; and my “ fbllow-febofi,te^Atfd 
,i>ttt we have not visited them, there myself, haife been permitted' to loreacn 


being of partic^ar interest con- the gl^ ti< 


oureeives possessors of any of the ^ere it i 
^*A of tbemi and bther divine tru 

** lUrj> OF^VOLUMEJSATXN 


the gl^ tidings in many towns •and 


^ere it never was proclaimo^t befeuOb 
and in all to leave p'crtnaimnt tebprds^of 
divine truth. . ' ' ' 
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In the Jlei^ort of the Committee for iiiio last year, an earnest hope 
was expressed that aliio'hly esteemed hrotli or, Mr, Go wan, Pastor 
of the (JImreh in Dalkeith, would acee]>t the appointment^ to the 
llcsident Tutorship, which he had been unanimously requested to 
do. After takiiio* time fully to consider the subject, lie inliipateJ 
that li(,* had come to the conclusion it was his duty to'declino the 
under ta.kin£>'. This resolution was deeply regretted by every 
member of CoimnitU'O. 

It then became necessary to look out for another; and, after 
anxu)iis deliberation, the Committee solicited ]\Iu. Alexander* 
Thomson, M.A. Pastor of the Church in Xile Street Chapel, Glas- 
gow, to accept the office. Thpy also agreed to transmit to that 
Church a skitcment of theii* reasons for his a])pointnicnt, and an 
expression of the CTommittce's covdial sympathy with them. Your 
Committee have the utmost gratification in Jbporting that Mr. 
Thomson acceded to their request, imd that, /luring the current 
session, he has given abundantly ample proof hf Ips eminent fit* 
ness for the situation. Your Committee are tliank^ul to the Gr«at 
Shepherd of the Shdep for his counsel and* guidance, in directing 
them to one who, in their estimation, is so peculiarly qualified to 
train Ilis und»r-shepherds; and cannot refrain from congratulate- 
ing their constituents on the occasiOii. 
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Tlio annual /i3janiirti\Uon of the classi took place in Edinburgh, 
on June JO, 1846, at wlifcli Mr. Knowles of liiiilithgow, and Mr. 
Russell of Glasgow, presided. Your Committee refer with plca^ 
sure to tjicir Report: — 


KiiiNiiUKCiii, JunCt lU4<f. 

In consequence of the brethren who were appointed to preside at the exa- 
mination of the students not having found it convenient to discharge that 
duty, we were this day solicited by the committee to do so. 

The junior class read a po/tion of Deuteronomy in Hebrew, and the cor- 
responding passage In tlie Sepiuagint. The senior class read portions ot Isflidll 
in He'brcw, and of Daniel in Chaldee. Mr. Go wan entered into a minute ex- 
amination^ of the various words, and the answers drawn forth showed that the 
students had attained an exact and acturatc Acquaintance with the structure 
and grammar of these languages. He also interrogated the senior class on 
lectures which he had delivered on the principles of interpretation — the pro- 
vince of reason in inlerproling — the peculiar attainments required by an inter- 
preter — the quotations in the New' Testament from the Old — ami the dilTorent 
theories of accommodation. Tlie students ai)pcarcd to be quite familiar w’itl\ 
the subject. 

Dr. Alexander examined the class on the literary history of the Old Testa- 
mentr-^-on its language — on the external evidence of the genuineness of the 
Old Testament Hooks — on the internal character isties Avhich corroborate the 
conclusions deduced from the external evidence — on the meaning of the term 
Canon, anti on tlie preservation of the law hi the ark and otherwise, at clif- 
ferent periods in llie history of Israel. He farther examined the students on 
,his lectures op church history — ptulicularly on the general characteristics of 
the Christian life during the second and third centuries, and the rise of Ascc 
ticisni. Throughout llic entire examination the students exhibited their mas- 
tery of all the points brought forward. , * 

Mr. Thomson examined the students on portions of the Ejiistlc to the He- 
brews, in a strict and critical manner, elucidating the nteaniiig by grammatical 
exegesis, and tracing/hc true principles of interpretation and exposition. His 
questions were very testing, and the replies were most satisfactory. 

Dr. Wardlaw scleotsjd, from tlie lectures he had delivered, as the subject of 
t'^xamiiiatioTi, tliQperfod of Christ being in the grave — the value of his resur- 
revtion— the place of his body during the forty days — the design of his appeai*- 
anccs to his disciples— th j change of his body during his ascension — and the 
work of Christ in heaven. From the replies given, it was pleasing to see the 
amount of valuable information which had been communicated. 

In common with every member of committee present, we'w'cre highly gi-a 
tified with the ntlainments Ilf * students bad made, and feel assured that in their 
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lulurc career they will evince IIk' bcnelits they liave rcccivoil from the pro- 
found and varied instructions of the tutors* m * * 

(Sif^ned) W. Knowles. 

• David llrssJ?Lil^ • 

Your Committee deSnf it an incumbent duty to acknowledge, 
with unfeigned gratitude, the kindness and readiness with whicli 
Dr. Alcxan<ler, Air. Gowan, and Mr. Gilbert Wardlaw, rendered 
their valuable and efficient services during the period the institu- 
tion was without a Ilcsidcnt Tutor and they fool assured that 
their constituents will duly estimate it. \ 

At the close of the last session there were seven sliutents. Jlirce 

of them then left the academy, and IVave since been ordaincj to 
the pastoral office: — Mr. JLIann^y, over the Church in^rrinccs 
Street Chapel, Dundee ; Mr. Howie, over the Church in Nairn ; 
and Mr. Ross, over the Church in Raisloy. 

During tlic summer, Air. Low prcitchcd in Perth, Air. Meiizics 
in Nairn and Airdrie, Mr. M‘Conochic at Duncanstown and Den • 
holm, and Mr. llarvie at Stonehaven. Favourable reports^ of the 
acceptaliility of their labours have been received from the Churches 
in these localities, by whicli the Committee arc^much encouraged. 

Kour applicants wore received into the Acadenfy at*tJio com- 
mencement of the session. ^ In order more thoi*oughly to test their 
previous attainments, they umlcrwcnt a private examination before 
the Resident Tutor and the Secretary, on the day preceding tlvcir 
oxamination by tlie Committee. It was thought most desirable ’ 
that each applicant should exhibit undoubted evidence of his pre- 
vious habits of study,' in additv^n to the <irdinary written testis 
monials. The result was gratifying, and your Committcic were 
equally cheered with the acquir exigents tlicy had made, wlicn meet- 
ing with them individually. 

In terms of the resolution adopted at the la^t annual meeting, 
a Circular was issued to the Churches, on the sAihject of a simul--* 
tancous collection, of the following tenor ; — > 
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To thv rJONGREG#\’10NAfc CllUUCH IN 

* • Glasgow, 11 (A 184(>. 

^)kar JJjiETiiHEN, — 'I'hc Committee of the Glasgow Tkcological Academy 
have often had under their co.i ideration in hat way tiicy could get the 
(-hurchesto exhibit a deeper interest in it; airl \hcylme thought that if 
they could only persuade all the Clnirclies to make a Collection on the same 
day, a palpable proof would be allbrdcdof the value they sot upon an Institu- 
tion so intimately associated with their etiioiency and prosperity. Accord- 
ingly, at the Annual Meeting of the General Committee, when a large number 
of the Ih’Gthren from rdl parts of the country wore ])resent, it was unanimously 
resolved fo solicit oaeli (-lunVli to make a Collection; and, at a fiubsOflUGllt 
luectinjj, tlie Committee agreed to hx the Fourth Sabbatli of October as the 
Collefding Day. 'lhe\ tij)pointod this day on Ino groiiudj:- -1. llccansc the 
Treffsurer has always heavy payments to make at the commencement of the 
Session; and, 2d, llccausc they do uotf wish it interferp with the Collections, 
for the Union, which are usually made in the spring of tlie year. 

AVe 1ki\o been recpicsted to iiiliinatc thi.s llcsolution to you; and, in doing 
so, we wouhl respect fully ami eaviLestly press upon you the privilege and the 
duty of setting apart the abose iiamcM day as a spr'cial amv .vl season for con- 

tiilmting t<' (he funds of llie Ac.ulcMny. 

« 

\V(' are. 

Vours faitlifully, 

Dami) Ui ssELf.. 

AVtlliam P. V.v roN, 'TnoKuirf . 

'rhu( 'oniuiittoo rogrot exceedingly tluVf the Churches, in ocnoral, 

• lijive not rc^.^ponded to their appeal — only thirty collections having 
heon reoci\iML Had there not been in the Treasurer’s liands a 
considerable balance? -froiii last year's accognt, there would liave 
been a deficiency at this date of £00, and, cre the close of the 
current session, the deficiency wjuld not have been loss than £100. 
1 1 is thus painfullf; nianifest that the Churches arc not alive to the 
claims of the Institution, an^l the C'oinmittce arc truly ‘surprised at 
this apathy. A liuinhor of Churclics are without rasters, and im- 
portant fields eff labour are unoccupied. These must cither remain 
in the same destitutev condition, or be supplied by the Academy. 
If not already, it will speedily hecomc|i (j^uostion, whether Churches 
are to be scattered, and Holds of promise abandoned, or such re- 
sources be intrusted to^ yoiu* Committee a.s shall enable tliom to 



furnisil a supply of labourers ac^cquate to the demand. The 
(Vjmniittoe hope that this statement VilV tfiofr constituents 

to tlic responsibilities of their position, and l(‘ad them, foiHliwith, 
(o display that libcvali^ wliich attachment to their prindpi(?&* 
inahcs it their imperative obligation lA?xercisu. 

Hut while your Cointnktcc speak thus strongly nii the* lack of 
funds, they would, with even more earnestness, call flic attention 
of pious and lalentcd young men to the groat need now existing 
Poi* more labourers. Tliosc deep feelings whicli iiillinmctal the 
Auoslh; of the (iciitiles, when he said, '*'1 am debtor botli to the 
(iPGoks and to the barhanans — both to tlv> wise ami to the unwise,” 
ouglit to liave the same all-ahr:ovbing power now as t]tf‘y liad then. 
Were the tone of piety more healthy and vigorous, (Jliurghc.s 
Av’^ould tliruvsi their youths jnto tlj^o field. “ The excellemfy of the 
knowledge of Jesus C<hrist,'” and the distingnislied honour of tho 
grace given, wlien any one is called to preach the uusearchablo 
riches of Christ, are not apprcciatdil unless by hearts growing 
more dead to this world, and more alive to tho substantial glories 
f)f eternity. It is in the practical development of holiness that 
onr strength lies, and tho Committee know of no petition inoi-e 
jippropriate ill present circumstances than this: - ‘‘ Cod be UKreiful 
unto us, and liless us, and cause his face to shine ^ipon us : that 
thy way may be known ii^jou earth — thy saving health among all 
nations.” 




LAWS AND REGULATIONS.* 

# 


1, The object of the Gi^Aboow TiiEoi.oniOAT^ /VeAT>EMY shall ho, 
to turnisli a suitable education to brethren of approvcwl piety nnd 
talents, connected with the C^ongregationai Chuvehes in Scotlaifd, 
to fit them for the Qliristiaif ministry. 

TJ. Tlic Institutioft shall bo support(‘d by the Contributions of 
Churches, and by Donations or Annui^l Siibscriptimis from indivi- 
duals ; and the affairs of the Institution shall be placed under the* 
siipcriiitondciico of a Coiiimittoe, to be appointed annually by the 
contributors, and consisting of at least twenty members, Six of 
whom shall form a quorum. The pastors of the Congregational 
( 'hurclu's in Scotland, contributing to the Jiimlf^’of the Acadefny, 
shall bo ex-ejficlo members of Committee. 

JII. There shall be a meeting of the Ctmnnltlee regularly, at 
the anniversary of the (.hitgrogational Union; and the Secretaries 
sliull be empowered to call other meetings in the course of the 
year, at such time and place as they may deem convenient, or 
when required by a quorum. 

IV. The care of the cducatioifof the Students, and of their con- 

duct generally^ while attending the Academy, shall Ih' committed 
to the Tutors for the time being; and in the of any change, 
by death or itjthci'wise, their aucccssors^in office shall lx* appointed 
at the Annual Meeting of the Cominittoe, no^jjje to lliis effect 
having been duly given to the Churches. •• 

V. The Committee ^hall receive and judge of all applications 

for admission into the Academy. They shall require that the 

application of each candidate be sanctioned and rocommomhid by 

the Churcli with which he is connected, and he aocompanied by a 

full certificate of his character, #ircimj.stan|?js in life, and piV.vious 

• » ’ * 



attainments. ^ Hvcry ^plicati<»n‘ ought therefore to be communi- 
cated to the Secretary a'fc least three months before a Meeting of 
the Committee/ on wliicli tlic Secretary shall transmit to the ap- 
plicant ii list of queries, and a notice of, the prescribed mode of 
examination. Boforo adiiaJsioii, the applicants sliall undergo, in 
the presence of the Cornmittoo, a full exfimination rCSpCCting their 
views of tho doctrines and ordinances of the word of God, and ot 
the nature of Christian fellowship. ,Tliey shall be required to 
deliver in writing their sentiments on such subjects as may have 
been prescribed to them by the Secretary, and also to express 
their thoughts on some fortioii i»f the w'ord of God viva vocej in 
prcsefice of ^tho Committee, who shall also ascertain, by examina- 
tior of every applicant, Jhat he has acquired such a knowledge of 
the Bnglisli, Latin, and Grcekr languAgos, and made sucli other 
literary attainments, as they may judge necessary, to enable him to 
avail himself oi^the advantages of the Institution as a Tlicological 
Academy. Every student, whqn received, shall engage to observe 
tlio special regulations drawn up by tlie CommitLoe, and the terms 
of adnrJssion shall bo distinctly stated and agreed to. 

VI. I'hcre shall bo an annual cxamiiiaLion of the Students 
attoUding Jlic^A(nuloiuy, at the close of the academic session, before 
examiners to be appointed by tlio Committee at the IMeetiug imme- 
diately precoiling. 

VII. The regular course of study sliaU convsist of four consecutive 
terms of cijght months each; daring which period the vStudents 
shall not be allowed to engage in aijy omployment that would in- 
terfere >vith the due prosecution of their studies. In cases whore 
elementary education is re(piirod,*a fifth yoAi* n)ay be added; and, 
for such as have previously attended the I^angurge and Logic 
Classes in any of^^ho Scottish 'Cuivorsitics, three years shall be 
considered suiHcient. Applicants who have studied ii/. any of the 
Theological Scmi/.aries connected witli other Christian dciiomina- 

' tions, may bo. admitted for even a shorter period; but no depar- 
ture shall be allowed from the regular course of study, except on 
the rccommendati<ni of the Tutors to the Committee. 

VI II. The Library belonging to the Academy shall be supported 
by an annual grant from the hinds of tho Institution, while dona- 
tions 0? Books will alwisfys bp thaqkfullr received. 

1 ‘ 




